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TO 

JOHN  W.   FRANCIS,  M.D.,  LL.  D. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Francis  : 

The  following  work  was  planned  and  its  materials  partially  collected 
several  years  ago  ;  but  the  feeble  and  precarious  condition  of  my  liealth 
prevented  its  execution  until  the  present  season  ;  and  now  it  has  been 
written  in  such  haste  and  so  rapidly  printed — each  day's  product  of  the 
pen  being  returned  to  me  in  proof-sheets  the  following  evening — that  I 
have  had  little  opportunity  for  revision  or  any  thought  of  the  graces  of 
composition.  From  appearances  of  carelessness,  however,  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  one  chapter,  that  entitled  "  The  Convention,"  is  exempt. 
For  this  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  most  justly  eminent  of  contemporary 
scholars  and  men  of  letters,  who  kindly  consented  to  assist  me,  after  the 
book  was  announced,  and  when  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  my  having 
sufficient  strength  to  furnish  any  considerable  portion  of  its  contents.  For 
the  rest  I  alone  am  responsible  ;  and  while  regretting  that  it  has  so  little 
merit  of  a  purely  literaiy  character,  I  can  claim  for  it  the  far  more  impor- 
tant excellence  of  a  most  exact  adherence  to  tmth.  The  sulyects  treated 
undoubtedly  admitted  of  easy  and  striking  embellishments  of  fancy,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  volume  would  be,  upon  the  whole,  far  more  accepta- 
ble if  in  its  preparation  I  confined  myself  in  even  the  most  trivial  details 
of  narrative,  delineation,  and  suggestion,  to  what  was  clearly  warranted  by 
unquestionable  authorities.  And  of  such  authorities,  fortunately,  I  have 
had  an  ample  collection.  Besides  those  which  are  printed  and  accessible  to 
every  student  of  American  history,  I  have  had  in  my  possession  more  than 
two  thousand  unpublished  private  letters,  of  which  some  three  hundred  were 
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by  Washington,  and  great  numbers  by  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Jay,  Mrs.  Gush- 
ing, Mrs.  Pinckncy,  the  families  of  Wolcott,  McKcan,  Livingston,  Boudi- 
not,  Willing,  and  others  who  participated  in  the  life  I  have  attempted  to 
describe. 

It  is  not  so  much  from  a  consideration  of  our  long  continued  friend- 
ship, my  dear  Dr.  Francis,  that  I  inscribe  to  you  these  pages,  as  from  a 
desire  suitably  to  recognize  my  indebtedness  to  those  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  minute  and  curious  knowledge  with  which  you  are  wont  to 
instruct  and  delight  the  attached  circle  which  gathers  about  you,  in  the 
intervals  of  that  severe  professional  labor  from  which,  after  half  a  century 
from  its  commencement,  the  public,  for  your  eminent  abilities,  refuses  to 
relieve  you.  You  have  retained  to  the  age  of  nearly  three-score  years  and 
ten  all  your  native  physical  and  intellectual  vigor,  a  spirit  as  inquisitive, 
a  memory  as  retentive,  and  a  temper  as  genial  and  indomitable,  as  you 
possessed  when  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  new  generation  were 
your  partners  in  youthful  energy,  and  the  heroes  of  the  first  and  best  age 
of  the  republic  still  lived  to  instruct  the  world  from  their  experience. 
May  God  long  preserve  to  you  these  qualities,  and,  to  your  friends,  your 
\me  conversation  and  the  assurance  of  your  unfailing  happiness. 

R.  W.  GRISWOLD. 
Na  22  West  Twia«TY-Tiinu>  Street, 
New-York,  October  20,  1864 
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PEACE, 


At  length  the  struggle  was  ended.  After  eight  years  of  san- 
guinary and  doubtful  war,  came  peace,  at  last,  with  independence, 
acknowledged  by  the  chief  masters  of  the  world.  On  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  1775,  the  first  blood  of  the  revolution  reddened 
the  field  of  Lexington :  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1783,  proclamar 
tion  was  made  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris.  On  the  second  of 
the  following  November,  the  veteran  and  victorious  soldiers  were 
disbanded,  by  order  of  Congress,  their  illustrious  Chief  having  the 
previous  day  taken  his  final  leave  of  them,  invoking  from  their 
grateful  country  and  the  God  of  battles  "  ample  justice  here  and 
the  choicest  of  Heaven's  favors  both  here  and  hereafter." 

Eight  years  of  desolating  war,  though  crowned  with  a  triumph 
which  only  the  most  universal  and  profound  patriotism,  guided  by 
wisdom  almost  superhuman,  could  have  accomplished,  had  brought 
in  their  train  so  much  stlflering ;  to  so  many  households  mourning 
for  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  sons ;  and  with  their  conclusion  a 
poverty  so  general  and  hopeless,  that  there  was  little  of  that  tur- 
bulence of  joy  which  a  more  sudden  and  less  costly  victory  would 
have  excited.    He  who,  scarred  and  poorly  clothed,  laid  aside  his 
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arms,  and  turning  toward  the  haunts  of  his  childhood  saw  fields 
which  had  blossomed  as  the  rose  half  obscured  with  a  new  wilder^ 
ness,  with  perhaps  a  charred  and  silent  ruin  in  the  midst,  must 
have  felt  keenly  what  seems  now  to  be  so  commonly  forgotten, 
the  fearful  price  which  had  been  paid  for  liberty.  But  then,  lib- 
erty was  secured,  and,  thankful  for  this,  nearly  every  one  deter- 
mined to  carry  content  with  his  remaining  energies  into  a  labo- 
rious private  life. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  November  the  British  army  retired  from 
New  York,  and  the  American  troops,  still  in  service,  entered  firom 
an  opposite  direction,  General  Washington  and  Governor  Clinton 
riding  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  These  events  caused,  of 
course,  a  general  joy  in  the  city,  and  they  were  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  Governor  Clinton  gave  public  dinnei-s,  first 
to  Washington  and  his  companions  in  arms,  and  soon  after  to  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne.  At  the  last 
there  were  present  more  than  one  hundred  gentlemen,  besides  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  general  oflScers  in  the  city,  and  the 
principal  persons  connected  wdth  the  state  government;  and  in 
the  evening  followed  the  most  splendid  display  of  fireworks,  from 
the  Bowling  Green,  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  America.  The  next 
day,  the  fourth  of  December,  occurred  the  most  sadly  impressive 
scene  in  Washington's  history.  At  noon  the  oflScers  of  the  army 
assembled,  according  to  his  request,  for  a  final  parting,  at  Frauncis's 
tavern,  in  Broad  street.  We  have  a  touching  description  of  the 
scene,  by  an  eye-witness.  The  Chief,  with  his  customary  punctual- 
ity, entered  the  room  where  his  brave  associates  for  so  many  years 
were  assembled.  His  emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  concealed. 
Filling  a  glass,  he  turned  to  them  and  said :  "  With  a  heart  fiiU  of 
love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly 
wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as 
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your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honoral>le."  Having 
drank,  he  added,  "  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave, 
but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  .and  take  me  })y  the 
hand."  General  Knox,  being  nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable 
of  utterance,  the  Chief  embraced  him,  with  tears,  and  in  the  same 
affectionate  manner  he  bade  farewell  to  each  succeeding  officer. 
In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility,  and  not  a  word 
interrupted  the  eloquent  silence.  Leaving  the  room,  Thatcher 
continues,  he  passed  through  the  corps  of  Light  Infantry,  and 
walked  to  Whitehall,  where  a  barge  awaited  to  convey  him  to 
Paulus  Hook.  The  whole  company  followed  in  mute  and  solemn 
procession,  their  melancholy  countenances  displaying  emotions 
which  cannot  be  described.  Having  entered  the  barge,  he  turned 
to  his  friends,  who  stood  uncovered  upon  the  shore,  and  waving 
his  hat,  bade  them  a  silent  adieu.* 

*  There  are  some  allusions  to  these  scenes  in  an  into: testing  letter,  addrctwod  to  a  fi-iend  at 
Albany,  by  one  of  the  officers  who  shared  the  last  march  of  tlie  revolutionary  army.  "  I  sup- 
pose," says  the  writer,  "  Mrs.  Denison  told  you  the  news,  up  to  the  time  she  left.  Y<»u  know  all 
about  our  marching  in.  There  has  been  notliing  done  since  but  rejoice,  so  far  as  general  appear- 
ances go,  and  for  my  part,  considering  that  we  are  finally  free  and  independent,  why,  good  God  I 
what  should  I  care  for  the  looks  of  the  old  house — perfectly  sacked,  and  in  such  a  condition  that 
if  the  little  paper  in  my  exchequer  were  turned  into  specie,  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  it  the  com- 
plexion it  had  when  we  quitted  it  After  all,  since  Ilenry  was  killed,  it's  of  no  great  consequence 
what  we  have  sufifered  in  property.  If  he  were  with  me  and  the  girls,  why,  we  could  make  things 
answer,  in  some  way.  Do  n't  suspect  I  think  of  placing  these  private  troubles  against  the  public 
good  we  have,  and  which  will  make  up  a  thousand  times  to  our  children  all  we  have  lost  and 
endured.  Every  body  now  see*  what  a  great  character  General  Washington  is.  I  have  heard 
a  good  deal  alwut  the  leave  taking  at  Black  Sam's.  Happy  as  was  the  occasion,  and  prayed 
for  as  it  was  by  him  and  all  patriots,  when  he  might  feel  that  there  was  not  an  enemy  in 
America,  it  brought  with  it  its  sorrows,  and  I  could  hardly  speak  when  I  turned  from  taking  my 
last  look  of  him.  It  was  extremely  affecting.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  were  so  many  broken 
hearts  in  New  York  as  there  were  that  night  That  cursed  captain  carried  off  Johnson's  girl,  after 
alL  lie  never  would  think  of  such  a  thing  you  know.  lie  feels  down,  down.  I  am  suspicious  he 
will  never  be  the  man  he  was.  The  Chief  was  told  the  story  by  General  Knox,  and  he  said  he 
sincerely  sympathized  with  Johnson.  That  is  like  him.  lie  was  always  touched  by  every  body's 
misfortunes.  I  saw  him  at  the  French  minister's  dinner.  lie  looked  considerably  worn  out,  but 
happy,  though  every  now  and  then  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  what  all  this  had  cost,  and  regretting 
that  one  friend  or  another  who  had  stood  the  fire  had  not  lived  to  see  the  glorious  end.    As  to 
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On  Fiiday,  the  seventeentli  of  December,  he  arrived  at  An- 
napolis. Two  years  before,  on  his  way  northward,  he  had  been 
received  here  with  every  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  and  had 
delighted  the  people  by  his  amenity,  at  a  public  dinner,  and  at  a 
ball  graced  by  the  beauty  and  finest  intelligence  of  the  state. 
He  was  now  met  several  miles  from  the  capital,  by  Generals 
Gates  and  Smallwood,  and  a  large  concourse  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens, who  escorted  him  to  his  hotel,  amid  discharges  of  cannon, 
the  display  of  banners,  and  every  sign  of  popular  respect  and  ad- 
miration. On  Monday,  a  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the 
members  of  Congress,  at  which  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
were  present,  and  in  the  evening  he  attended  a  grand  ball,*  in  the 
state-house,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  In  reply  to  a 
speech  by  the  Mayor,  just  before  he  retired,  he  remarked,  "  K  my 
conduct  has  merited  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  my  country  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  freedom,  I  owe  it  to  that  Supreme  Being  who  guides 
the  heaiis  of  all,  who  has  so  signally  interposed  his  aid  in  every 
stage  of  the  contest,  and  who  has  graciously  been  pleased  to  be- 

Johnson,  he  is  not  alone,  by  a  vast  many.  These  scamps  could  not  conquer  the  men  of  this 
country,  but  every  where  they  have  taken  the  women,  ahuost  without  a  trial,  damn  them  I 
But  as  you  say,  it's  the  girls  that  ought  to  be  damne<l,  who  could  not  hold  out  against  a  spruce 
uniform,  nor  remember  a  brave  heart,  AVoll,  it's  their  wcnkn<'s»9.  But  1  'in  in  the  wrong  if  one 
of  them  who  has  taken  a  British  husband  does  not  rue  it,  for  which,  certainly,  I  shall  not  care." 

The  unhappy  influence  of  "  spruce  uniforms,"  so  feelinglj-  alluded  to,  was  no  mere  fancy, 
and  the  public  interests  were  not  unfrequently  made  to  suffer  as  deeply  as  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals. In  August,  1779,  Governor  Livingston  wrote  to  his  daughter  Catherine,  "  The  com- 
plaisance with  which  we  treat  the  British  prisoners,  considering  how  they  treat  us  when  in 
captivity,  of  which  you  justly  complain,  is  what  the  Congress  can  never  answer  to  their  con- 
stituent*, however  palliated  with  the  specious  name  of  humaniTy.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  be  at 
last  humanized  out  of  our  liberties.  ...  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  flirts  in  Philadelphia, 
equally  famed  for  their  want  of  modesty  and  their  want  of  patri(»tism,  who  will  triumph  in  our 
over-complaisance  to  the  red  coat  jirisoners  lately  arrived  in  that  meti*o|K>lis.  I  hope  none  of  my 
connections  will  imitate  them,  in  the  dress  of  their  heads,  or  in  the  Tory  feelings  of  their  hearts." 

*  The  ball  was  opened  by  General  Washington  and  Mrs.  James  Macubbin,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  the  time. 
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stow  on  me  the  greatest  of  earthly  rewards,  the  approbation  and 
affection  of  a  free  people." 

One  more  scene,  among  the  most  sublime  in  human  history,  and 
not  less  impressive  than  that  of  his  separation  from  his  companions 
in  arms,  awaited  him  before  his  retii'ement  to  private  life.  On  the 
twenty-third  of  December,  according  to  a  previous  order,  he  was 
admitted  to  a  public  audience  by  the  Congress,  and  soon  after  he 
was  seated,  the  President,  General  Mifflin,  informed  him  that  that 
body  was  prepared  to  receive  his  communications.  In  a  brief  and 
appropriate  speech  he  offered  his  congratulations  on  the  terminar 
tion  of  the  war,  and  having  alluded  to  his  object  in  appearing  thus 
in  that  presence — ^that  he  might  resign  into  the  hands  of  Congress 
the  trust  committed  to  him,  and  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring 
from  the  public  service — ^he  concluded :  "  I  consider  it  an  indispen- 
sable duty  to  close  this  last  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending 
the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Ahnighty 
God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy 
keeping.  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire 
from  the  theatre  of  action,  and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to 
this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  liave  so  long  acted,  I  here 
offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of 
public  life."  He  then  advanced  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  his  commission,  with  a  copy  of  his  address,  and  when  he 
had  resumed  his  place.  General  Mifflin  replied,  re\dewing  in  a  few 
words  the  great  career  thus  brought  to  a  close,  and  saying  in 
conclusion,  "  The  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with 
your  military  command :  it  will  continue  to  animate  the  remotest 
ages. . .  .  We  join  with  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our 
countiy  to  Almighty  God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  heaiis 
and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  becoming  a  happy  and  respectable  nation.     And  for  you,  we 
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address  to  Him  our  warmest  prayers,  that  a  life  so  beloved 
may  be  fostered  with  all  his  care,  tliat  your  days  may  be  as 
happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious,  and  that  he  will  finally  give 
you  that  reward  which  this  world  cannot  bestow."  The  editor  of 
the  Maryland  Gazette,  a  journal  which  in  this  period  was  printed 
at  Annapolis,  remarks,  after  describing  these  affecting  scenes :  "  Few 
tragedies  ever  drew  so  many  tears,  from  so  many  beautiful  eyes, 
as  the  moving  manner  in  which  his  Excellency  took  his  final  leave 
of  Congress.  The  next  morning  he  set  out  for  Virginia,  accom- 
panied, as  far  as  South  River,  by  Governor  Paca,  with  the  warmest 
wishes  of  the  city  for  his  repose,  health,  and  happiness.  Long  may 
he  live  to  enjoy  them ! "  He  arrived  at  his  home  the  same  even- 
ing, having  been  absent  more  than  eight  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  he  had  never  been  at  his  own  house,  except  inciden- 
tally whUe  on  his  way  with  Count  Rochambeau  to  Yorktown, 
and  in  returning  from  that  expedition.  Here,  for  a  whUe,  we 
leave  him,  surrounded  by  his  family,  receiving  every  day  some 
new  homage  from  lus  grateful  countrymen  and  from  the  noblest 
men  of  other  nations,  arid  occupied  with  those  rural  pursuits  for 
which  he  had  longed  so  many  years,  that  we  may  take  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  social  condition  of  our  principal  cities  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolution, 

II. 

Turning  from  the  most  credulous  study  of  the  half  fabulous 
annals  of  ancient  nations,  to  the  history  of  our  own  country,  for 
the  period  which  is  embraced  in  the  memories  of  many  who  are 
still  living,  oui*  reason  falters  in  astonishment;  we  instinctively 
regai'd  with  doubt  and  disbelief  the  unparalleled  advance  in  popu- 
lation, wealth,  power,  and  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  of  those 
feeble  and  exhausted  colonies,  which  in  1783  were  acknowledged 
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to  be  independent  states,  and  which  now  constitute  one  of  the  first 
of  the  leading  sovereignties  of  the  world.  Since  Washington 
resigned  his  sword,  at  Annapolis,  our  three  miUions  of  people 
have  increased  to  thirty  millions,  and  New  York,  with  its  suburbs, 
which  since  some  of  her  present  citizens  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood had  but  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  now  the  third  city  in 
Christendom,  likely  at  the  next  decennial  census  to  have  rank 
nearest  to  London,  and  at  no  distant  period  to  take  from  even  that 
great  capital  her  long  enjoyed  supremacy,  in  numbers,  riches,  and 
magnificence.  Boston  contained  at  the  close  of  the  war  about  thir- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  in  1786  fourteen  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred, and  in  1789  eighteen  thousand ;  tSie  population  of  New  York 
had  increased,  when  the  federal  government  was  inaugurated,  to 
thirty-three  thousand,  of  whom  two  thousand  and  three  hundred 
were  slaved ;  and  ©lat  of  Philadelphia  to  forty-two  thousand]  of 
whom  less  than  three  hundred  were  slaves,  and  these  probably  for 
the  most  part  owned  by  temporaiy  residents. 

In  each  of  these  three  cities,  and  indeed  throughout  the  colonies, 
there  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  as  much  refinement  of 
manners,  with  as  generous  a  culture  of  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing, as  could  be  found  perhaps  in  any  foreign  society.  Many 
of  the  young  men  who  were  then  coming  forward  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh ;  and  our  own 
colleges  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Nassau  Hall,  and  William  and  Mary, 
and  King's  College  in  New  York,  were  far  more  respectable  for  the 
character  and  learning  of  their  professors,  the  judicious  thorough- 
ness of  their  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  gentlemanly  discipline 
maintained  in  them,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Schools  for  young 
women  also  were  very  numerous,  and  some  of  tliem  were  widely 
known  and  most  liberally  supported.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
was  the  Moravian  establishment  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania, 
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where,  in  nun-like  seclusion,  were  educated  a  large  proportion  of 
the  belles  who  gave  the  fashiona])le  circles  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  their  inspiration  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
century,* 

In  Boston  there  was  undoubtedly  more  real  respectability  than 
in  any  other  town  of  its  population  in  the  British  empire.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  families  of  Winthrop,  variously  illustrious  from 
the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  of  Gushing,  Quincy,  Bowdoin, 
Dana,  Prescott,  and  others  of  hereditary  distinction;  and  here 
lived  the  "silver  tongued  orator"  Thomas  Cooper,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  James  Otis,  John  Hancock, 
John  Singleton  Copley,  and  a  great  number  besides  who  became 
honoral^ly  conspicuous  in  history.  Except  in  letters,  in  which 
the  names  of  Dana  and  Prescott  have  reappeared  with  additional 
splendors,  Boston  has  never  since,  notwithstanding  her  growth 
in  numbei-s,  magnificence,  and  means  and  displays  of  refinement, 
presented  a  more  remarkable  array  of  dignified  character  and 
eminent  abilities. 

We  have  some  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  Boston  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  the  entertaining  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Chas- 
t^ellux,  who  went  the  round  of  fashionaljle  gayeties  here  in  1782.  He 
noticed  the  prevalence  in  society  of  a  certain  "  ton  of  ease  and 
freedom,"  but  thought  the  gentlemen  awkward  dancers,  particularly 
in  the  minuet.  Tlie  women  were  well-dressed,  but  with  less  elegance 
than  those  of  Philadelphia.  The  assembly  room  was  superb,  in  a 
good  style  of  architecture,  well  decorated  and  well  lighted — much 
superior  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Tavern.     He  drank  tea 

*  "  I  have  seen  a  remarkable  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  at  Bethlehem.  Abont 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  live  together  under  the  Bame  roof;  they  sleep  all  together,  io 
the  same  garret ;  1  saw  one  hundred  and  twenty  beds,  in  two  long  rows,  in  the  same  room ;  the 
beds  and  bedclothes  were  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  extremely  neat  Uow  should  you  like  to 
live  in  such  a  nunnery  I" — John  Adams,  to  hit  daughter,  March  17,  1777. 
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at  Mr.  Bowdoin's  and  was  there  with  a  supper  party  of  twenty  of 
the  select  people  of  the  city*  The  next  day,  with  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil,  he  dined  at  Mr.  Breck's,  where,  among  some  thirty  per- 
sons, he  encountered  Mrs.  Tudor,  who  knew  French  perfectly,  and 
was  possessed  of  understanding,  grace,  and  delicacy,  and  Mrs.  IMor- 
ton,  who,  besides  speaking  French,  was  a  poetess  of  no  mean  cele- 
brity. Soon  after  he  attended  the  Tuesday  evening  Clu]>,  which 
is  still  in  existence,  at  the  end  of  more  than  a  century  fi-om  its 
commencement ;  and  calling  again  at  Mr.  Bowdoin's,  his  admiration 
was  kindled  at  the  sight  of  that  gentleman's  beautiful  grand-daugh- 
ter, the  eldest  child  of  Lady  Temple,  "  an  angel  in  the  disguise  of 

•  Francis  Jean,  Marquis  de  Chastellox,  litterateur,  philosopher,  and  soldier,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  in  Paris  iu  1734.  lie  was  elected  in  1776  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  1780  came  to  America, with  the  rank  of  Major  General,  under  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  and  remained  here  between  two  and  three  years.  He  published  De  la  Felicite 
Publiqae,  1772;  Voyage  dans  VAmerique  Septentrionale,  dans  let  atiMt  1780-81-82,  in  two  vol- 
umes, which  were  severely  criticised  by  Brissot  de  Warville;  Estai  tur  r Union  de  la  Po*»ie  rt  de 
la  Mu^ique ;  Discours  (fur  lea  AvantageiciDcaavantagea  qui  rltnltant  pour  C Europe  de  la  Deeouvtrte 
de  CAinerique ;  Diacoura  en  Vera  addreaaea  aux  officiera  ei  aoldata  dea  differentea  Anncta  Americnitna^ 
traduit  de  I'Anglais  de  David  Humphreys,  and  some  other  works,  be^^ides  articles  in  the  Plncy- 
cloi)edie,  Ac.  He  died  in  1788.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  his  death  that  the  Marquis  was 
married,  and  he  wrote  to  Washington  advL^ing  him  of  the  hapi)y  event  The  Chief  answered  in 
one  of  the  few  examples  of  written  pleasantry  we  have  from  him.  "I  was,"  he  says,  "not  less 
delighted  than  surprised  to  meet  the  plain  American  words,  *  my  wife.'  A  wife  I  well,  my  dear 
Marquis,  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  to  find  you  caught  at  last  I  saw  by  the  eulogium 
you  often  made  on  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  in  America  that  you  had  swallowed  the  bait, 
and  that  you  would  as  surely  be  taken,  one  day  or  another,  as  that  you  were  a  philosopher  and 
a  soldier.  So  your  day  has  at  length  come,  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  It  is  quite  gtK)d 
enough  for  you.  Now  you  are  well  served  for  coming  to  fight  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels, 
all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  catching  that  terrible  contagion,  domestic  felicity, 
which,  like  the  small  pox  or  the  plague,  a  man  can  have  only  once  in  his  life,  because  it  com- 
monly lasts  him,  (at  least  with  us  in  America :  I  know  not  how  you  manage  these  matters  in 
France.)  for  his  whole  lifetime.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  worst  wish  which  I  can  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  make  against  Madame  de  Chastellux  and  yourself  is,  that  you  may  neither  of  you  ever 
get  the  better  of  this  same  domestic  felicity,  during  tlie  entire  course  of  your  mortal  existence. 
If  so  wonderful  an  event  should  have  occasioned  me,  my  dear  Marquis,  to  write  in  a  strange 
style,  you  will  understand  me  as  clearly  as  if  1  had  said,  what  in  plain  English  is  the  simple 
truth,  '  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  take  a  heartfelt  interest  in  whatever  concerns  your 
happinesSk'  And,  in  this  view,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  auspicious  matrimonial 
connection." 
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a  young  girl."  *  M.  de  Chastellux  discovered  tliat  the  Americans 
had  the  bad  habit  of  eating  too  frequently,  and  they  made  him 
play  at  whist,  with  English  cards,  much  handsomer  and  dearer  than 
were  used  in  Paris,  and  marked  their  points  with  louis  d^ors.  The 
stakes  however  were  easy  to  settle,  notwithstanding  the  addiction  of 
the  people  of  this  countiy  to  gambling,  for  the  company  was  still 
faithful  to  that  voluntary  law  established  in  society  which  prohi- 
bited playing  for  money  during  the  war. 

M.  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  de  Warville  followed  in  a  few  years,  and 
was  not  less  pleased  than  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  with  the  amiar 
ble,  aflEable,  hospitable  people  of  Boston.  Were  he  to  paint  all  the 
estimable  character  he  met  in  that  charming  town,  he  tells  us,  his 
portraits  would  never  be  finished.  The  Bostonians  were  even  then 
somewhat  too  philosophical  in  their  religion,  but  they  united  sim- 
plicity of  morals  with  that  French  politeness  and  delicacy  of  man- 
ners which  rendered  virtue  most  agreeable.  They  were  true  friends, 
tender  husbands,  almost  idolatrous  parents,  and  kind  masters.  The 
grim  young  republican  heard  in  some  houses  the  piano  forte,  and 
exclaimed,  "  God  grant  that  the  Boston  women  may  never,  like  those 
of  Paris,  acquire  la  maladie  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  music,  which 
is  not  to  be  attained  but  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  virtues ! " 
The  "  demoiselles  here  had  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  Geneva,  when 
morak  were  there,  in  the  time  of  the  republic ;  and  they  did  not 
abuse  it.  Their  frank  and  tender  heai-ts  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  perfidy  of  men :  the  vows  of  love  were  believed ; "  and  wives, 
to  sum  up  aU,  were  "  occupied  in  rendering  their  husbands  happy.^ 

*  Miss  Temple,  afterward  Mrs.  Winthrop,  and  the  mother  of  the  present  Mr.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  was  brought  up  iu  Governor  Bowdoin's  family,  and  adopted  by  him  as  a  daughter.  With 
him  she  lived  during  the  whole  period  of  the  revolution,  meeting  at  his  house  Franklin  and  La- 
fayette, and  all  the  French  and  American  officers  of  distinction  who  visited  the  city.  Lafayette 
was  a  great  admirer  of  hers,  and  called  often  to  see  her  during  his  last  visit  to  America.  She 
was  long  the  reigning  belle  of  Boston. 
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Philadelphia,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  still  the  largest  town 
in  the  country.  By  general  consent  it  had  been  regarded  as  the 
metropolis,  except  while  occupied  by  the  enemy,  during  the  war. 
The  Chevalier  de  Beaujour,  who  described  it  a  few  years  later, 
denies  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
worid,  but  admits  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the  regu- 
laiity  of  its  streets,  and  the  cleanliness  of  its  houses.  "  It  is  cut,^ 
he  says,  "  like  a  chess-board,  at  right  angles.  All  the  streets  and 
houses  resemble  each  other,  and  nothing  is  so  gloomy  as  this 
uniformity,  unless  it  be  the  sadness  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  of  Quaker  or  Puritan  descent.^ 

Society  heje,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  divided  into 
two  classes  of  families,  recognized  as  of  family  rank,  though  family 
rank  of  very  diflferent  kinds.  One  comprised  the  Logans,  Shippens, 
Pembertons,  Morrises,  Wains,  Lloyds  (of  the  ancient  house  of  Do- 
lobran).  Hills,  Wynnes,  Moores,  Benezets,  Norrises,  Ri\dngtons,  and 
a  tew  others  of  Quaker  antiquity,  highly  esteemed  even  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  sect  for  substantial  qualities  and  comfortable  regard 
for  domestic  ease,  but  bound,  of  course,  by  the  essence  of  their  faith, 
to  an  abnegation  of  nearly  every  thing  that  belonged  to  the  spirit 
of  the  cavalier,  and  of  every  thing  which  illustrates  itsglf  in  the 
tastes  or  shows  of  life.  This  was  the  elder  part  of  the  provincial  aris- 
tocracy. Some  of  them  or  their  ancestors  had  come  on  ^*The  Wel- 
come,'' along  with  William  Perm  himself,  and  whatever  had  been 
their  rank  at  home — in  many  cases  it  was  of  unquestionable  respect- 
ability— they  formed  in  Pennsylvania  a  sort  of  "  Battle  Abbey  RoU," 
and  some  time  before  the  death  of  Penn  had  obtained  a  peacea- 
ble possession  from  which  the  advent  of  a  class  more  liberal,  educated, 
and  accomplished,  has  never  dispossessed  their  names. 
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The  death  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  in  1718,  the  increas- 
ing wealth  and  ci\ilization  of  the  colony,  and  tlie  return  of  the 
proi)rietory  descendants  to  the  established  church,  l)rought  from 
England  at  a  later  date,  and  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  class  of  entirely  different  families.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  in  some  connection  with  the  proprietary  offices,  now 
grown  important.  They  were  with  few  exceptions  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  liberal  education  —  merchants  trained  in  the 
honorable  principles  of  a  large  commerce,  lawyei*s  who  had  pui'sued 
their  studies  at  the  Temple  —  and  it  may  be  supposed  were  recog- 
nized at  home  as  people  of  liberal  culture,  of  social  refinement,  and 
"  of  orthodox  principles,  both  in  church  and  state."  Such  doubt- 
less were  the  Aliens,  Ashetons  (though  this  family  came  earlier), 
Lawrences,  Chews,  Tilghmans,  Pliimsteds,  Ilamiltons,  Ilackleys, 
Inglises,  Simses,  Francises,  Masters,  Bonds,  Peterses,  Con}T[ighams 
of  Conyngham,  Chancellors,  and  Maddoxes.  These  last  two,  of 
which  the  second  is  extinct  in  the  male  line,  came  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Certain  of  the  Shippens,  likewise,  originally  of 
Quaker  affinities,  had  now  in  the  third  generation  been  so  educated 
in  England  as  to  ])elong  more  to  thw  class  than  to  the  former  one, 
and  several  families  from  Scotland,  who  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
about  1740  to  1745,  are  also  to  be  reckoned  in  it.  These  all  constitut- 
ed a  secondary  formation  in  the  colonial  stratification.  At  a  later 
date  the  men  of  the  revolution,  Bradford,  McKean,  Biddle,  Mifflin, 
and  many,  of  rank,  from  other  states,  such  as  Major  Pierce  Butler, 
Mr.  Boudinot,  Mr.  Keed,  and  some  others,  whom  public  affairs 
brought  permanently  to  Philadelphia,  were  a  third  cLiss,  which 
comprised  a  few  and  only  a  few  of  both  the  former  classes :  the 
Quakers  having  l^een  generally  excluded  as  averse  to  war  of  any 
kind,  and  many  of  the  pro\incial  gentry  as  averse  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.    The  small  number  of  the  older  classes,  principally  of 
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the  second,  who  supported  the  war,  attracted  to  their  new  character 
more  than  the  natural  influence  of  their  former  colonial  standing  * 


IV. 

EmxENT  among  the  English  families  of  this  second  class  were 
the  Willings,  who  for  strong  social  connections  and  great  weight 

•  The  following  docament,  never  before  published  in  a  form  likely  to  be  preserved,  is  curious 
and  interesting.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  original  subscription  li^t  to  the  first  city  dancing  assembly, 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1748.  It  contains  a  record  of  most  of  the  persons  then  in 
Philadelphia  belonging  to  the  second  class  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Some  of  the  names,  such 
as  those  of  Kidd,  Mackimen,  Sober,  Wi:*eheart,  Polyceen,  Boyle,  Godons,  Cottenham,  Maland, 
and  Cozzens,  are,  I  believe,  hardly  now  known  even  to  antiquaries  in  that  cit}'.  They  were 
probably  strangers  or  temporary  residents.  A  few,  like  those  of  Bond,  Stedman,  Franks,  Inglis, 
and  Levy,  are  now  represented  in  female  lines.  But  notwithstanding  the  change  often  made  upon 
the  structure  and  chances  of  our  society  by  our  transatlantic  brethren,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
now,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  from  its  date  —  a  revolution  having 
occurred  in  the  meantime,  and  a  republican  commonwealth  having  taken  the  j)lace  of  a  proprie- 
tary and  royal  province  —  many  of  the  remaining  names  still  subsist  and  are  well  known  in  the 
identical  form  on  which  they  appear  on  the  original  subscription  list,  made  twenty-eight  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  litt  qf  auhH'rib^s /or  an  Anemhly^  under  the  direction  of  John  Ingli«,  Lynford  Sidnor,  John  Wallace^  and 
John  Swi/t:  Each  nubscription  forty  ehiUingti^  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  directors  on  euhecribing. 


Alexander  Hamilton, 
T.  r^-iwrence,  jr., 
John  Wallace, 
Phlnoas  Kon«l, 
Charles  Willing, 
Jo!K»pli  Shlppen, 
Samuel  McCall,  Jr., 
George  McCall, 
Edward  Jones, 
Samuel  McCall,  sen., 
E.  Conyingham, 
Joseph  Sims, 


T.  Lawrence,  sen., 
David  Mcllvaiue, 
John  Wilcooks, 
Charles  Steadman, 
John  Kidd, 
William  Bingham, 
Buckridge  Sims, 
John  Swift, 
John  Kearsley,  Jr., 
William  Plumsted, 
Andrew  Elliot, 
James  Burd, 


James  Hamilton, 
Ki)bert  Mackimen, 
William  Allen, 
Archibald  McCall, 
JoMph  Turner, 
Thomas  Hopkinson, 
Richard  Peters, 
Adam  Thomson, 
Alexander  Steadman, 
Patrick  Baird, 
John  Sober, 
David  Franks, 


John  Inglls, 
E.  Wi.Heheart, 
Abram  Taylor, 
James  TrottcT, 
Samson  Levy, 
Lynford  Sldnor, 
BichardUill,Jr., 
Benjamin  Price, 
John  Francis, 
William  Mcllraine, 
William  Humphreys, 
\Villiam  Peters, 


James  Polyceen, 
WillUun  Franklin, 
Henry  Harrison, 
John  Hewson, 
Danifl  B«>yle, 
Thomas  White, 
John  Lawrence, 
Thomas  Oodons, 
John  Cottenham, 
John  Maland, 
William  Cozzena. 


The  above  list  is  older  than  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  ^  Annals.*^    That  careful  antiquary  ftirnishcs  the 
following  catalogue  of  fashionable  '*  belles  and  dames''  for  the  ball  of  the  City  Assembly  In  1757 : 


MrSb  Allen, 
Mrs.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Brotherson, 
Mrs.  Inglls, 
Mrs.  Jeykeil, 
Mrs.  FranIcA, 
Mnk  LydU  M^all, 
Mrs.  Sam'l  M'Call,  sen., 
Mrs.Sam'lM'Cainjr, 
Mm  Swift, 
Mrs.  Sims, 
Mrs.  Willcocks, 
Mrs.  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  Greame, 
Mrsw  Robertson, 
Mrs  Francis, 


Mrs.  Joseph  Shlppen, 

MrsL  Dolgreen, 

Mrs.  Phlneas  Bond, 

Mnv-Burd, 

Mrs.  Chas.  Steadman, 

Mrs.  Thomas  White, 

Mrs.  Johnes, 

Mrs.  Warren, 

Mrs.  Oswald, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Bond, 

Mrs.  Davey, 

Mrs.  WoL  Humphreys, 

Mrs.  Pennery, 

Mrs.  Henry  Harrisun, 

Mrs.  Bingham, 

Mrs.  Clymer, 

Mrs.  Wallace, 


Mrs.  Alex.  Steadman, 
Mrs.  HopkinsMin, 
Miss  Patty  Ellis 
Mrs.  Mark^ 
Miss  Molly  Francis, 
Miss  Betty  Francis, 
Miss  Osburn, 
Miss  Sober, 
Miss  M<illy  Lawrence, 
Miss  Kitty  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  George  Smith, 
Mi:«  Nancy  Hickman, 
Miss  Sally  Hunlock, 
Miss  Peggy  Harding, 
Miss  Molly  McCall, 
Miss  Peggy  M'Call, 
Mrs.  Lardner, 


Miss  Betty  Plumsted, 
Miss  Rebecca  Davis, 
Miss  Jeany  Greame, 
Miss  Nelly  M'Call, 
Miss  Randolph, 
Miss  Sophia  White, 
MrSi  Venablcs, 
Miss  Hyatt, 
Miss  Betty  Cllfftcn, 
Miss  Molly  Dick, 
Miss  Fanny  Jeykell, 
Miss  Fanny  Marks, 
Miss  Peggy  Oswald, 
Miss  Betty  Oswald, 
Miss  Sally  Woodrop, 
Miss  Molly  Oswald, 
Mrs.  Willing, 


Miss  Nancy  Willing, 

Miss  Dolly  Willing, 

Mm  M'llvaine, 

Miiis  Betty  Gryden, 

Miss  Sally  Flshbourn, 

Miss  Furnell, 

Miss  Isabella  Calrnie, 

Miss  Pennyfaither, 

MibS  Jeany  Richardson, 

Mrs.  Reily, 

Mrs.  Graydon, 

MrsL  Ross, 

Mrai  Peter  Bard, 

Mrs.  Franklin, 

Miss  L.  de  Normandle, 

Miss  Phebe  Winecoop, 

Mrs.  Harkly. 
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of  both  pubKc  and  private  character  enjoyed  an  enviable  dictine- 
tion.  The  name,  though  found  in  Germany,  has  become  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  England,  where  it  originated,  and  in  our  own  country  has 
hardly  been  known  out  of  Philadelphia.  The  family  has  however 
in  later  days  given  a  member  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,*  and 
the  wife,  first  of  a  count  and  afterwards  of  a  marquis,  of  France,f 
while,  without  any  title,  a  third  has  illustrated  for  a  long  time  the 
beauty  of  American  women  in  the  metropolis  of  Europe. 

The  first  of  this  family  of  whom  I  have  heard,  although  I  be- 
lieve it  is  traced  much  further,  was  Joseph  Willing,  of  Gloucester^ 
shu*e,  who  married  about  two  centuries  since  Ava  Lowre,  of  that 
county,  the  heiress  of  a  good  estate  which  had  descended  to  her 
through  several  generations  of  Saxon  ancestors,  and  whose  arms  he 
seems  J  to  have  assumed,  on  their  marriage,  in  place  of  his  owil 
Their  son  Thomas  married  Anne  Harrison,  a  grand-daughter  in 
the  paternal  line  of  Thomas  Hariison,§  and  in  the  maternal  of 
Simon  Mayne.  The  former  was  a  Major  General  in  the  Protector's 
army  and  a  member  of  the  long  Parliament ;  the  latter  was  also  a 
prominent  actor  in  Cromwell's  time ;  and  both  were  members  of 
the  court  which  condemned  Charles  the  First  to  death.  Whether 
he  considered  this  part  of  his  ancestral  history  a  good  title  to  con- 
sideration in  a  country  settled  by  puritans,  in  the  "  dissidence  of 
dissent,"  or  whether  he  was  attracted  by  the  rising  commercial  glory 
of  this  country,  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  say ;  but  having 
visited  America  in  1720,  and  spent  five  yeai's  here,  Mr.  Thomas 
Willing  brought  his  son  Charles  over  in  1728  and  established  him 

*  The  present  Lord  Ashburton,  great-granddon  of  Thomas  Willing  of  Philadelphia. 

f  La  Marquise  de  BluiseL 

X  "  Sable  a  hand,  couped  at  the  wrist,  grasping  three  darts,  one  in  pale  and  two  in  sallure, 
argent" 

§  The  late  President  William  Henry  Harrison,  was,  I  believe,  a  descendant  of  Major  General 
Harrison,  of  Cromwell's  army.  At  the  time  of  his  death  a  copy  of  an  original  painting  of  the 
Protector's  friend  was  just  completed  for  his  gratification. 
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in  commerce  in  Philadelphia,  himself  returning  home.  Chai'les,  the 
first  who  remained  in  the  country,  may  therefore  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  American  family.  Few  men  in  a  private  station 
have  any  where  enjoyed  greater  influence  or  attained  to  a  more 
dignified  respectability.  His  house,  still  standing  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  Third  street  and  Willing's  alley,  though  now  deprived 
of  its  noble  grounds,  running  back  to  Fourth  street  *  and  far  onwai-d 
down  to  Spruce  street,  and  shaded  with  oaks  that  might  be  regard- 
ed as  of  the  primeval  forests,f  is  still  remarked  for  its  spacious 
comfort  and  its  old-fashioned  repose.  He  pursued  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  with  great  success  and  with  noble  fidelity  to  its  best  prin- 
ciples the  profession  of  a  merchant,  in  which  he  obtained  the  high- 
est consideration,  by  the  scope,  vigor  and  forecast  of  his  under^ 
standing,  his  great  executive  power,  his  unspotted  integrity,  and 
the  amenity  of  his  disposition  and  manners.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  life  he  discharged  with  vigilance,  dignity,  and  impartiality,  the 
important  functions  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  in  which 
he  died,  respected  by  the  whole  community,  in  November,  1754  — 
just  one  century  ago  —  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  His  wife 
was  Anne,  grand-daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,J  a  person  of  com- 

*  The  west  end  of  this  lot,  fronting  on  Fourth  street,  Mr.  Thomas  Willing,  son  of  the  person 
here  mentioned,  surrendered  to  his  son-in-law  and  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Willing  Francis,  who 
built  upon  it  the  beautiful  mansion  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  IngersolL  On  the  southern 
part,  Charles  Willing  himself  built  a  residence,  which  has  since  given  place  to  other  buildings, 
for  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  in  Virginia.  General  Washington  for 
some  time  had  his  head-quarters  at  Philadelphia  in  this  house.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence 
of  Chief  Justice  Chew. 

f  The  now  venerable  buttonwood,  standing  in  front  of  the  old  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Third 
street  and  Willing^s  alley,  was  planted  in  1749,  and  is  therefore  one  hundred  and  five  ycara  old. 

X  William  Shippen,  of  York,  gentleman,  had  three  sons,  1,  Robert,  rector  of  Stockport,  in 
Cheshire,  and  father  of  Robert,  Principal  of  Brazen  Nose,  Oxford,  2,  William,  a  leader  in  Parlia- 
ment in  Robert  Walpole's  time  (the  "downright  Shippen"  of  Pope),  8,  Edward,  bom  in  1689, 
who,  having  by  the  death  of  his  brothers  inherited  their  estates,  came  to  America  in  1672.  In 
1695  he  WM  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  under  the  city  charter  ap- 
pointed in  1701  the  first  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  From  1702  to  1704  he  was  president  of  the 
governor's  counciL    He  died  in  1712,  leaving  a  vast  landed  estate. 
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nianding  influence  in  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  His  son 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Willing,  a  man  whose  virtues  have  been  recorded 
with  a  truth  and  eloquence  which  heighten  the  dignity  of  even 
such  a  character  as  his.* 


In  all  civil  wai's  men  of  hereditary  rank  and  fortune  are  apt  to 
adhere  to  the  esta])lished  authority,  and  this  was  eminently  ti-ne  in 
the  war  which  led  to  American  Independence.  The  loyalists  were 
in  a  large  degree  people  of  good  condition,  accomplished  in  man- 
nei-s  as  well  as  in  learning,  and  Ijy  their  defection  the  country  lost 
many  persons  who  at  the  end  of  the  contest  would  have  been 
among  her  most  aseful  citizens,  and  the  l)rightest  ornaments  of  her 
domestic  life.  The  Fairfaxes,  Galloways,  Dulaneys,  Delanceys, 
Robinsons,  Penns,  Phillipses,  Whites,  and  others,  if  of  the  Whig 
party  would  prol)ably  have  been  even  more  distinguished  in  society 
than  in  aftaii-s,  though  the  military  and  civil  al^ilities  which  some  of 
them  dL<i)layed  against  us,  or  in  foreign  countries,  showed  that  they 
might  have  nolJy  served  their  fatherland  in  these  capacities,  and 
pai-ticipated  with  the  most  successful  and  most  honored  of  her  faithful 
sons,  in  her  allections  and  her  grateful  rewards.  However  strongly 
influenced  by  considerations  of  justice,  many  of  them  must  have 
shared  the  feelings  attributed  l)y  Freneau  to  Hugh  Gaine,  on  dis- 

*  Tlie  following  inscription,  copied  from  a  monument  in  Christ  Cliureh  groumlsi,  Philadelphia, 
is  understooil  to  Ix;  from  the  j>en  of  Mr.  Horace  Biuney : 

"In  memory  of  T1m)Iujls  Willlnej,  Iv^qulr*',  born  mnetccMith  of  Deoonibor,  1731,  O.  S.,  died  nineteenth  of  .Tanuary, 
1S2I,  a;re(l  ri^hty-ninc  yonrs  and  thirty  days.  Tlii>»  exeelleiit  num.  In  all  the  n'l.itlons  of  private  life,  and  in  various 
ptatlons  <»f  hlu'h  puhlie  tru-^t,  d<servod  and  ac«niired  the  devoted  affe<-(ion  of  his  family  ami  ft-h'nd.s  and  the  universal 
re-'pecl  <»f  Id-*  ft.ll«»w-elti/:«'na.  From  ITfit  to  liOT  he  sueees-slvely  held  the  <»fliees  of  seen'tary  to  tlw  Congress  of  Dele- 
gates at  AlhaTiy,  mayor  of  the  city  of  lMdladeli)!dji,  Imt  npresi'iitative  In  tlie  Gent-ral  AssSt'inMy.  I're>l«Knt  of  the  Pro- 
vincial CV>nKr»'^s,  dehpite  to  tlif  ( 'on;rri's>  uf  the  Confrderatlou,  I'resMent  of  the  i\r^\  cl.-artered  Hank  in  America,  and 
Pre-idi-nt  of  ih.-  lirst  Hank  of  tiu-  Uidted  Stntes.  With  tho^e  public  duties,  he  unlte.l  the  husineii-s  of  an  active,  en- 
terprisinjr,  and  >u«ceN--rd  nferchant,  in  which  pursuit,  for  sixty  ye<ir>,  hl>  life  was  rh-h  in  exumidcs  of  tlif-  inlhicnce  of 
probity,  lldclity,  and  iwr-H'verance  uiM)n  the  stability  of  commercial  eMabllshments,  and  upon  that  which  was  his  dls- 
tinjiuislieil  rewanl  upon  earth,  public  consideration  and  esteem.  Ills  profound  adoration  •)f  the  Great  Supreme,  and 
his  deep  sense  of  dependence  on  his  mercy,  in  life  and  In  death,  gave  him,  at  the  cl(»so  of  hia  protracted  yeara,  the 
bumble  hope  of  a  superior  one  in  Hoaveo.^ 
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covering  that  lie  had  connected  himself  with  the  losing  side.  One, 
a  young  gentleman  of  Maryland,  who  held  a  commission  in  the 
British  army,  after  the  war  was  over  addressed  from  London  to 
his  sister,  in  this  country,  a  poem  on  the  subject,  in  which  there 
are  some  passages  of  generous  feeling  and  considerable  literary 
merit,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts,  in  which  he 
laments  the  mistake  so  fatal  to  his  happiness.  Referring  to  his 
sister's  portrait  he  says : 

^^  Methinks  now  starting  from  my  trembling  hands, 
Kissed  into  life,  thy  glowing  image  stands, 
While  vivid  fancy  lends  me  power  to  trace 
The  strong  similitude  of  mind  and  face. 
I  see,  enraptured,  how  thy  features  prove 
Thy  partial  fondness,  thy  fraternal  love. 
Those  languid  eyes,  all  eloquent  in  tears. 
Lament  my  absence,  and  attest  thy  fears — 
Those  generous  fears  which  have  too  plainly  shown 
A  brother's  sorrows  are  not  all  his  own !  . . . . 

"  Ah,  what  avails  it  that  in  early  mom 
Life's  fragrant  roses  bloomed  without  a  thorn ! 
That  on  my  youth  propitious  fortune  smiled. 
And  Hope,  illusive,  every  hour  beguiled ! 
Ah,  what  avails  it,  but  in  me  to  show 
How  near  are  joined  the  extremes  of  bliss  and  woe  I  .... 
Not  twenty  summers  had  matured  my  prime 
When  civil  Discord,  nurse  of  every  crime, 
Inflamed  by  interest  and  by  rage  inspired, 
To  active  life  had  every  bosom  fired. 
Spuming  at  ease,  impatient  of  control. 
While  jocund  health  beat  vigorous  in  my  soul. 
To  loyal  arras  with  eager  haste  I  flew. 
And,  in  my  sovereign's  service,  early  drew 
A  faithful  sword,  that  boldly  dared  oppose 
The  sons  of  Freedom — then,  I  thought,  her  foes! 

"  Let  duller  mortals,  sensibly  discreet. 
Whose  callous  hearts  with  frigid  caution  beat. 
Whose  guarded  conduct,  cold  Discretion  guides, 
While  sober  Pradence  o'er  each  step  presides, 
With  nice  precision  dubious  currents  weigh, 
And,  as  the  scale  preponderates,  obey. 
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From  all  my  follies,  all  my  faults,  exempt, 

Beneath  my  pity,  as  beneath  contempt, 

Let  such  exult!  ....  In  either  war  or  love 

No  half-formed  pa^^sions  do  my  bosom  move ; 

But  nobly  daring,  when  the  die  was  cast, 

And  war's  decree  within  my  country  passed. 

To  fly  from  Pleasure's  fascinating  chains. 

Nor  waste  my  youth  in  dull  inglorious  scenes, 

Unswayed  by  interest,  unappalled  by  fear, 

My  actions  open,  and  my  purpose  clear, 

With  frank  avowal  was  that  course  pursued 

Whose  flattering  prospects  promised  public  good. 

But  had  I  thought  that  Britain  bared  her  hand 

To  forge  a  fetter  for  my  native  land, 

By  all  the  sacred  hosts  of  heaven  I  swear 

My  country's  wehare  should  have  been  my  care!  .... 

Let  those  who  know  mo  best,  my  thoughts  portray. 

And  flush  my  conduct  in  the  face  of  day ; 

Let  those  who  hate  mo  most  with  truth  proclaim 

If  ever  yet  dishonor  stamped  my  name." 

The  author  of  this  rare  and  cuiious  poem  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  party  of  loyalists  sent  into  Florida — 

"  To  guard  the  frontier  from  incursive  foes 
Where,  through  rich  canes,  the  rapid  Tensaw  flows, 
To  waste  whole  weeks  amid  a  savage  band, 
Wild  as  the  woods  and  worthless  as  the  sand ;  " 

and  finally  to  have  gone  to  London,  where  a  course  of  dissipation 
injured  his  constitution,  and  made  indispensable  for  his  repose  the 
gentle  care  which  could  be  found  only  in  the  home  he  had  forfeited 
by  his  mistaken  loyalty.     Renewing  his  gay  career  he  exclaims : 

"  Ah,  thoughtless,  careless,  in  the  transient  scene. 
When  coming  pain  should  dissipate  the  dream, 
When  Wisdom's  slighted  precepts  in  my  breast 
Should  waken  fears  which  buoyant  youth  supprest. 
And  sad  Experience  should  this  truth  disclose. 
That  one  may  feel  the  thorn,  yet  not  enjoy  the  rose !  " 
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VI. 


The  most  celebrated  fete  ever  given  in  Philadelphia  was  that 
of  the  Meschianza,  during  the  revolution.  The  famous  Major  Andre, 
whom  writers  of  sentimental  verses  and  romances  have  represented, 
with  but  little  reason,  as  a  very  Bayard  in  character,  left  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it,  which  has  frequently  been  published. 

The  next  entertainment  in  the  city,  of  which  we  have  any 
very  minute  history,  was  that  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  l)y  the  French  muiister,  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  Of  this  we  have  an  ample  description,  by  Dr.  Rush, 
who  was  present  with  his  family.  For  weeks  the  city  was  amused 
with  preparations  for  the  splendid  fete.  Hundreds  thronged  daily 
to  see  the  great  building,  erected  on  the  grounds  next  to  M.  Lu- 
zerne's house,  for  a  dancing  room.  Its  width  upon  the  street  was 
sixty  feet,  and  its  roof  was  supported  by  lofty  pQlars,  painted 
and  festooned.  The  interior  was  finished  with  taste,  and  ornament- 
ed with  a  profusion  of  banners  and  appropriate  pictures,  and  the 
surrounding  garden,  with  groves  and  fountains,  spacious  walks  and 
numerous  seats,  invited  guests  from  the  crowd  and  heat  of  the 
brilliant  hall,  to  rest,  or  for  pleasing  conversation.  For  ten  days 
before  the  event  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  the  city.  The 
shops  were  filled  with  customei's ;  hairdressers  were  retained ;  and 
tailors,  milliners,  and  mantuamakers,  seemed  to  have  in  their  keep- 
ing the  happiness  of  all  who  belonged  to  the  fashionable  world. 
The  anxiously  expected  day  at  length  arrived.  At  an  early  hour  a 
corps  of  hairdressers  took  possession  of  the  room  assigned  to  the 
city  watchmen,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  on  their  attention, 
that  many  ladies  were  obliged  to  have  their  heads  dressed  l^etween 
four  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  company,  it  was 
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believed  that  the  streets,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  minis- 
ter's house,  contained  more  tlian  ten  thousand  of  the  curious  and 
idle  men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country. 

"  At  a]>out  eight  o'clock,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "  our  family,  consist- 
ing of  Mrs.  Rush,  our  cousin,  Susan  Ilall,  our  sister  Sukey,  and  my- 
self, with  our  good  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Henry,  entered  the 
apartment  provided  for  this  splendid  entertainment  We  were 
received  through  a  wide  gate,  ])y  the  mhiister,  and  conducted  by 
one  of  his  family  to  the  dancing  room.  The  scene  now  almost  ex- 
ceeded description.  The  numerous  lights  distributed  through  the 
garden,  the  splendor  of  the  room  we  were  approaching,  the  size  of 
the  company  which  was  already  collected,  and  which  consisted  of 
about  seven  hundred  persons,  the  ])rilliancy  and  variety  of  their 
dresses,  and  the  band  of  music,  which  had  just  ])egun  to  play,  had 
together  an  eftect  wliicli  resembU'd  enchantment.  Sukey  Stockton 
said,  her  mind  was  '  carried  ])eyond  and  out  of  itself.'  Here  were 
hulies  and  gentlemen  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  most 
modern  families.  Here  were  lawyei-s,  doctors,  and  ministei*s  of  the 
Gospel.  Here  were  the  learned  faculty  of  the  college,  and  among 
tliem  many  wlio  knew  not  whether  Cicero  plead  in  Latin  or  in 
(ireek,  or  whetlier  Horace  was  a  Roman  or  a  Scotchman.  Here 
were  painters  and  musicians,  poets  and  j)hilosophers,  and  men  who 
were  never  moved  by  l>eauty  or  liarmony,  or  ])y  rliyme  or  reason. 
Here  were  the  president  and  members  of  Congress,  governoi-s  of 
states,  generals  of  armies,  and  tlie  ministers  of  finance,  war,  and 
foreign  affairs.  Tlie  company  wius  mixed,  l)ut  the  mixture  formed 
the  harmony  of  the  evc^ning.  The  whole  assembly  beliaved  to 
each  other  jis  if  they  had  been  members  of  the  same  family.  It 
Wits  impossible  to  j)artake  of  the  joy  without  being  struck  with 
the  occa^sion  of  it:  it  was  to  celel)nite  the  l)i]-th  of  a  Dauphin  of 
France."     The  Doctor    indulges    in    some    agreeable  reflections 
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on  the  change  of  feeling  toward  France,  induced  by  her  recent 
assistance  against  Great  Britain,  which  this  imposing  festival  illus- 
trated and  confiimed;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  groups 
into  which  the  vast  assembly  naturally  divided  itself.  "  Here,"  he 
says,  "  were  to  be  seen  heroes  and  patriots  in  close  conversation 
with  each  other;  Washington  and  Dickinson  held  several  dia- 
logues together ;  Rutledge  and  Walton,  from  the  south,  here  con- 
versed with  Lincoln  and  Duane,  from  the  east  and  the  north ;  and 
Mifflin  and  Reed  accosted  each  other,  with  all  the  kindness  of 
ancient  friends."  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  commenced  the  danc- 
ing; at  nine,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  fire-works;  at  twelve,  in 
three  large  tents,  in  the  adjacent  grounds,  was  served  the  supper ; 
and  before  three  in  the  morning,  the  whole  company  had  separat- 
ed and  the  lights  were  extinguished. 

VII. 

The  famous  belle.  Miss  Vining,*  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Dickin- 
son, in  1783,  complains  that  Philadelphia  had  lost  all  its  gayety 

*  Miss  Vining,  in  1783,  waa  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Miw  Montgomery,  in  her  "  Reminis- 
cences of  Wilmington,"  says  her  rare  beauty  and  graceful  form  commanded  admiration,  and  her 
intellectual  endowments — a  mind  stored  with  historical  knowledge,  and  sparkling  effusions  of 
wit — entertained  the  literati  and  amused  the  gay.  The  singular  fluency  and  elegance  with 
which  she  spoke  the  French  language,  with  her  vivacity,  grace,  and  amiability,  had  made  her 
a  general  favorite  with  the  French  officers,  who  praised  her  in  their  home  correspondence  to  such 
a  degree  that  her  name  became  familiar  in  Pnris,  and  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  spoke  of 
her  with  enthusiasm,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  expressing  a  wish  that  she  might  some  time  see  her  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  intimate  friendships  she  formed  during  the  Revolution  were  preserved  after  the 
peace,  by  a  large  correspondence  with  distinguished  men.  Lafayette  appeai-s  to  have  been  very 
much  attached  to  her,  a«d  she  wrote  to  him  frequently  until  she  died.  Foreigners  of  rank 
rarely  visited  Wilmington,  after  Miss  Vining  s  retirement  from  the  society  of  Philadelphia,  with- 
out soliciting  an  introduction  to  her.  Amoni]^  her  guests  were  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe),  and  many  others ;  and  it  is  related  that  General  Miranda,  passing 
through  the  tow^n  in  a  mail-coach,  at  night,  lelt  his  card  for  her  at  the  post-olHce.  The  death  of 
her  brother,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  who  wm  chosen  at  an  early  age  u  member  of  Congress 
from  Delaware,  was  followed  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  and  retiring  from  the  gaj'  world,  in  the 
maturity  of  her  charms,  she  passed  the  closing  3-earfi  of  her  life  in  poverty  and  seclusion 
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with  tlie  removal  of  Congress  from  the  city,  but  adds,  "  You  know 
however,  that  here  alone  can  be  found  a  truly  intellectual  and 
refined  society,  such  as  one  natui'ally  expects  in  the  capital  of  a 
great  country."  Miss  Franks,  who  was  not  less  celebrated,  for 
her  wit,  and  the  dashing  gayety  of  her  manners,  agi*eed  with  Miss 
Vining  as  to  the  superiority  of  the .  men  and  women  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  an  autograph  letter  of  hers  which  is  before  me,  written 
while  on  Long  Island,  and  addressed  to  her  elder  sister,  the  wife 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  "  Woodlands,"  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  she 
presents  us  with  a  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  the  higher 
social  life  of  New  York,  with  the  contrasts  it  oftered  to  that  in  her 
own  city.  This  letter,  though  so  long,  is  at  the  same  time  so 
unique  and  piquant  that  I  copy  it  nearly  entire : 

.  .  .  .  "  You  will  think  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  for  the  sum- 
mer at  Mrs.  Van  Home's,  but  on  the  contrary,  this  day  I  return 
to  the  disagieeable,  hot  town,  much  against  my  will,* and  the  in- 
clination of  the  family.  I  cannot  however  bear  papa's  being  so 
much  alone,  and  he  will  not  be  persuaded  to  quit  the  city,  though 
I  am  sure  he  can  have  no  business  to  keep  him  there.  Tavo  nights 
he  staid  with  us,  which  is  all  I  have  seen  of  him  since  I  left  home. 
I  am  quite  angry  with  him.  I  have  written  you  several  times 
these  tAvo  weeks ;  so  you  can  have  no  cause  to  complain,  unless  it  is 
of  being  too  often  troubled  with  my  nonsense. 

"  You  ask  a  description  of  the  Miss  Van  Ilorne  who  was  with 
me — Cornelia.  She  is  in  disposition  as  fine  a  girl  as  ever  you  saw, 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  humor  and  good  sen^jp.  Iler  pei*son  is 
too  large  for  a  beauty,  in  my  opinion,  and  yet  I  am  not  partial  to 
little  women ;  her  complexion,  eyes,  and  teeth,  are  very  good ; 
and  she  has  a  great  quantity  of  light  broA\Ti  hair  (entre  nous^  the 
girls  of  New  York  excel  us  PhUadelphians  in  that  particular,  and 
in  their  forms),  a  sweet  countenance  and  an  agreeable  smile 
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Her  sister  Kitty  is  the  belle  of  the  family,  I  think,  thougli  some 
give  the  preference  to  Betsey.  .  .  .  Kitty's  form  is  much  in  the  style 
of  our  admu^ed  Mrs.  Galloway,  but  she  is  rather  taller  and  larger — 
her  complexion  very  fine,  and  the  finest  hair  I  ever  saw.  Her 
teeth  are  beginning  to  decay,  which  is  the  case  with  most  New 
York  girls,  after  eighteen.  She  has  a  great  deal  of  elegance  of 
manners.  By  the  bye,  few  ladies  here  know  how  to  entertain  com- 
pany in  their  own  houses,  unless  they  introduce  the  card-table. 
Except  the  Van  Homes,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  good  sense 
and  ease,  I  don't  know  a  woman  or  girl  who  can  chat  above  half 
an  hour,  and  that  on  the  form  of  a  cap,  the  color  of  a  ribbon,  or 
the  set  of  a  hoop,  stay,  or  jnpon.  I  will  do  our  ladies — that  is,  the 
PhUadelphians — ^the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have  more  cleverness 
in  the  turn  of  an  eye,  than  those  of  New  York  have  in  their  whole 
composition.  With  what  ease  have  I  seen  a  Chew,  a  Penn,  an 
Oswald,  an  Allen,  and  a  thousand  othei's,  entertain  a  large  circle 
of  both  sexes,  the  conversation,  without  the  aid  of  cards,  never 
flagging  nor  seeming  in  the  least  strained  or  stupid.  Here — or, 
more  properly  speaking,  in  New  York — ^you  enter  the  room  with  a 
formal^  set  curtsy,  and  after  the  how-dos,  things  are  fimshed ;  all 's 
a  dead  calm  till  the  cards  are  introduced,  when  you  see  pleasure 
dancing  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  matrons,  and  they  seem  to  gain  new 
life.  The  maidens,  if  they  have  favorite  swains,  frequently  decline 
playing,  for  the  pleasure  of  making  love ;  for  to  all  appearance  it  is 
the  ladies,  not  the  gentlemen,  who  nowadays  show  a  preference. 
It  is  here,  I  fancjj^,  always  leap-year.  For  my  part,  who  am  used 
to  quite  another  style  of  behavior,  I  cannot  help  showing  surprise 
— ^perhaps  they  call  it  ignorance — ^when  I  see  a  lady  single  out  her 
pet,  and  lean  almost  into  his  arms,  at  an  assembly  or  a  play-house, 
(which  I  give  my  honor  I  have  too  often  seen  both  with  the  mar- 
ried and  single),  or  hear  one  confess  a  partiality  for  a  man,  whom, 
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see  blunders,  or  if  she  should,  that  her  kindness  will  find  excuses  for 
theuL  . . .  The  letter  Ls  so  long  that  you  must  make  the  girls  take  a 
share  in  it,  as  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  them  now,  and  there  is 
nothing  new  to  tell  them.  Tell  Peggy  Chew  I  hope  she'll  accept 
the  spangles  and  thread — ^t  is  the  only  return  I  can  make  for  the 
pleasure  I  receive  from  her  verj'  entertaining  letters.  Yesterday 
the  grenadiers  had  a  race  at  the  Flat  Lands,  and  in  the  af);emoon 
this  house  swarmed  with  the  beaus,  and  some  very  smart  ones. 
How  the  girk  would  have  envied  me,  could  they  have  peeped  in 
and  seen  how  I  was  surrounded !  and  yet,  I  should  have  been  as 
happy,  if  not  much  more  so,  if  spending  the  afternoon  with  the 
Thursday  party  at  Woodlands.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  Ve  out 
there,  as  the  town  must  be  dreadful  this  hot  summer.  New  York 
is  bad  enough,  though  I  do  not  think  it  as  warm  as  Philadelphia. 
Your  health,  in  punch  I  The  Van  Homes  join  with  me  in  begging 
to  be  remembered,  particularly  to  Mrs.  Harleston  and  her  mother : 
I  hope  you  11  visit  them;  do,  if  'tis  only  on  Harleston's  account, 
whose  memory  I  ever  shall  respect.  I  have  spent  happier  days  with 
him  than  I  fear  I  ever  shall  experience  again  !  If  you  tell  Billy 
Hamilton  I  say  so,  he  '11  swear  I  still  retain  a  remainder  of  my  for- 
mer penchant ;  but  assure  him  't  is  only  a  pure  and  lively  friend- 
ship. Letters,  this  moment,  from  you  and  Peggy  Chew,  and  one 
from  Mrs.  Arnold !  I  must  stop  to  read  them.  .  .  Tell  Peggy  I  ^ve 
her  leave  to  read  all  I  write,  if  she  '11  take  the  trouble.  I  am 
liappy  here ;  tell  her  't  is  only  for  a  \Tsit ;  I  wish  to  be  with  you.  . . 
I^ve  to  every  body." 

This  letter  is  very  characteristic  of  its  author.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  three  daughters  of  David  Franks,  a  wealthy  Jewish 
merchant  of  Philadelphia.  The  eldest  sister,  Phila,  was  married 
to  General  Oliver  De  Lancey,  who  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  accepted  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  having 
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previously  commanded  a  New  York  regiment  during  the  wai'  with 
France.  The  second,  Abigail,  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, was  the  wife  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  owned  the  finest 
rural  residence  in  Pennsylvania.  Rebecca  Franks,  soon  after  the 
war,  was  married  to  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry  Johnston,  and 
subsequently  resided  in  England.* 

VIII. 

The  most  ample  and  interesting  description  of  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  is  con- 
tained in  a  discourse  published  a  few  years  ago  by  William  Alexan- 
der Duer,  LL.  D.,  whose  father.  Colonel  William  Duer,  previously  and 
for  many  years  afterward  honorably  distinguished  in  affairs,  then 
resumed  his  residence  here.  Colonel  Duer  had  been  man'ied,  at 
Baskenridge,  New  Jersey,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1779, 
to  the  beautiful  Katheiine  Alexander,  daughter  of  Lord  Stirling, 
and  the  two  children  referred  to  in  the  following  extract  are  the 
venerable  author,  who  lately  presided  over  Columbia  College,  and 
the  honorable  John  Duer,  who  continues  to  grace  the  bench  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

"  My  first  recollections  of  this  city,"  says  Dr.  Duer,  "  relate  to  a 
time  when  it  was  not  much  larger,  or  its  population  much  greater, 
than  the  additions  now  annually  made  to  them.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  November,  1783,  close  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
by  the  British  forces,  and  the  entry  of  General  Washington  at  the 
head  of  the  American  army,  that  our  family  caravan  followed,  in 
true  patriarchal  style,  parents  and  children,  (as  yet  there  were  but 

*  There  arc  many  allusioiis  to  Miss  Franks  in  contemporary  letters  and  memoirs.  Iler  wit 
was  not  particularly  commendable  for  its  delicacy,  and  she  was  sometimes  worsted  with 
weapons  like  her  own,  as  was  the  case  in  her  celebrated  encounter  with  General  Charles  Lee. 
The  reader  may  find  a  pleasant  account  of  her  in  Littell's  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Alexander 
Oraydon. 
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two  of  us,)  man-servants  and  maid-servants,  and  a  stranger  that 
had  been  received  within  our  gates.  We  had  landed  at  the  old 
Albany  Pier,  near  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street ;  and  as  we  pursued 
our  course  upwards,  the  first  objects  that  arrested  my  attention 
were  the  dismounted  cannon  lying  under  the  walls  of  the  Old  Fort, 
or  Upper  Battery,  over  which  they  had  apparently  been  toppled 
by  the  British  soldiery,  in  the  wantonness  or  haste  of  their  depar- 
ture. The  first  view  of  these  pieces  of  ordnance  produced  some 
confusion  in  my  infant  mind.  We  had  arrived  from  West  Point, 
where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  artillery  in  various 
positions,  and  I  sagely  concluded  that  we  had  put  back,  and  re- 
landed  at  that  post.  But  I  was  soon  undeceived.  Passing  the 
Bowling  Green,  with  a  somewhat  triumphant  glance  at  the  pedes- 
tal in  its  centre  from  which  the  leaden  image  of  George  the  Third 
had  been  dethroned,  we  found  ourselves  advancing  into  the  Burnt 
District^  in  nearly  the  same  part  of  Broadway  which  was  more 
recently  the  scene  of  a  similar  calamity.  It  extended  in  this  quar- 
ter— ^to  which,  however,  it  was  by  no  means  confined — up  both 
sides  of  Broadway,  to  Rector  street,*  with  the  exception  of  somo 
half  dozen  houses  f  left  standing  near  the  Lower  or  present  Bat- 

•  The  great  fire  of  September  21,  1776,  commenced  at  the  Whitehall  Slip ;  and  bnmed  all  the 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  slip,  and  the  west  side  of  Broad  street  to  Beaver  street,  both  sides 
of  which  were  destroyed.  It  then  crossed  Broadway  to  Beaver  Lane,  (now  Morris  street,)  burn- 
ing all  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  Broadway  to  Rector  street  on  the  west,  and  some  few  houses 
in  New  street  on  the  east.  Besides  Trinity  CJhurch,  (the  one  before  the  last,)  this  fire  destroyed 
a  Lutheran  church  at  the  lower  corner  of  Rector  street,  where  Grace  Church  was  afterwarda 
erected ;  and  then  extending  in  the  rear  of  Trinity  Church  along  Lumber  street,  in  which  all  the 
houses  were  burned,  as  well  as  every  thing  in  the  rear  of  Broadway  to  Partition  (now  Fulton) 
street,  in  which  every  house  on  Iwth  sides,  and  as  far  as  MortUke  (now  Barclay)  street,  and  down 
to  the  North  River,  were  destroyed.  The  College  Yard,  and  the  vacant  ground  in  its  rear,  put 
an  end  to  this  conflagration,  in  which  about  five  hundred  houses  were  consumed. — See  Bunlap's 
Hist  ii  78.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1778,  another  fire  broke  out,  in  the  night,  in  which  abont 
three  hundred  houses  in  Great  and  Little  Dock  and  the  adjacent  streets,  were  destroyed. 

f  From  the  present  Nos.  1  to  11,  then  comprising  the  family  residences  of  Ca])tain  Archibald 
Kennedy,  R.  N.,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cassilis;  John  Watts,  sen. ;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  sen. ;  John 
Stevens,  sen. ;  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt,  Henry  White,  Ac 
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tery.  No  visible  attempts  had  been  made  since  the  fii'e  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  rains ;  and  as  the  edifices  destroyed  were  chiefly  of 
brick,  the  skeletons  of  the  rem^dning  walls  cast  their  grim  shadows 
upon  the  pavement,  imparting  an  unearthly  aspect  to  the  street. 
The  semicircular  front  of  old  Trinity  still  reared  its  ghastly  head, 
and  seemed  to  deepen  while  it  hallowed  the  solitude  of  the  sur- 
rounding graves.  But  before  reaching  it,  the  gloom  was  cheered 
by  another  revival  of  my  military  impressions,  at  the  sight  of  some 
remaining  pickets  of  a  stockade  in  the  lane  opposite  Verlentenberg 
Hill,  which  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  old  city  waU,  crossed 
Broadway  diagonally,  passed  down  the  opposite  street,  and  gave  to 
it  its  name. 

"  Turning  into  this  street  we  seemed,  at  last,  to  have  entered  a 
city  of  the  living.  There  stood  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house :  not  that  which  lately  crossed  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  but 
its  rough-hewn  predecessor,  in  which  Whitfield  had  once  poured 
forth  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  and  whose  members  had,  in 
after  years,  been  refreshed  by  mUder  and  more  fertilizing  streams 
flowing  from  the  lips  of  a  Rodgers  or  a  Miller.  There  it  stood,  in 
solitaiy  gloom,  to  which  the  turmoil  of  the  carrying  trade,  now 
driving  at  the  same  spot,  affords  the  liveliest  ima^able  reverse. 
Next,  at  the  head  of  Broad  street,  we  descried  the  City  Hall,  in 
its  primitive  nakedness,  forming  a  still  stronger  though  not  more 
strikmg  contrast  to  the  Grecian  temple  which  has  succeeded  it. 
The  old  Hall,  before  its  conversion  to  the  use  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, stood  upon  open  brick  arches,  under  which  you  passed  from 
street  to  street  in  one  direction,  and  in  another,  along  the  same 
street  in  which  we  were  travelling.  Nearly  opposite,  was  the  mo- 
dest dwelling  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  upon  part  of  the  present  site 
of  the  Mechanics'  Bank.  Beyond,  at  the  intersection  of  Smith 
(now  William)  sti'eet,  we  beheld  the  efl5gies  of  a  more  widely  cele- 
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brated  but  not  more  illustrious  man ;  tliere,  erect  upon  its  pedes- 
tal, was  the  statue  of  the  elder  Pitt,  mutilated  and  defaced,  in  resent- 
ment of  his  speech  against  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Indepen- 
dence, in  a  manner  more  evincive  of  the  patriotism  than  of  the 
good  taste  of  the  despoilers. 

"  Our  family  party  now  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  passing  up  Smith- 
street,  till  we  came  to  the  corner  of  King,  now  Pine  street,  we  took 
up  our  abode  for  the  winter  at  the  family  mansion  of  the  Phillipses,* 
then  kept  as  a  lodging-house,  by  a  respectable  matron  of  the  name 
of  Mercer,  but  afterwards,  before  its  fall,  more  renowned  as  the 
Bank  Coffee  House,  kept  by  the  inimitable  host  Niblo.  On  the 
next  May-day — ^that  day  devoted  by  our  Dutch  ancestors  to  uproar 
and  removal — ^we  resumed  our  peregrinations,  nor  stopped  till  we 
arrived  at  the  upper  extremity  of  Broadway,  at  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  city  pavement,  where  we  took  possession  of  the  house  opposite 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  now  occupied  by  the  Chemical  Bank,  There 
was  so  little  choice  in  regard  to  situation,  that  we  were  fain  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  this  remote  residence,  especially  as  the  house 

•  Removed  within  these  few  years,  to  make  way  for  warehouses.  At  the  corner  immediately 
opposite,  was  the  residence  of  one  branch  of  the  Ludlows ;  opposite  to  them,  in  Smith  street,  was 
that  of  the  Duyckincks.  Proceeding  northward,  at  the  corner  of  Little  Queen,  now  Cedar  street, 
was  a  family  of  Beekmans,  directly  opposite,  John  Alsop,  a  retired  merchant,  a  delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  and  father-in-law  of  Rufns  King,  who  afterwards  occupied  the  hoxi8« 
for  several  years.  It  was  removed  some  time  since,  upon  the  extension  of  Cedar  street.  At  the 
southwest  comer  of  Crown,  now  Liberty  street,  was  the  famous  retail  hardware  and  fancy  shop 
— as  such  establishments  were  then  properly  called^-of  Francis  Ogsbury,  continued  many  years 
afterwards  by  his  sons  and  successors.  Returning  to  King  street,  and  proceeding  southwardly, 
across  Wall,  and  down  Smith  street,  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  Garden  street,  in  which  stood  the 
"  little  Dutch  Church,"  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  the  farthest  down  town.  At  the  upper  comer 
of  Smith  and  Garden  streets,  was  the  fashionable  haberdashery  of  Grove  Bend ;  at  the  lower  cor- 
ner, the  residence  formerly  of  the  Clarksons,  and  afterwards  of  Colonel  Sebastian  Bauman,  the  post- 
master, a  revolutionary  officer  appointed  to  that  station  by  General  Washington ;  there  he  kept 
his  office,  as  did  his  successor,  General  Bailey.  Adjoining  weye  the  Kembles,  and  opposite  the 
Costers.  Below,  opposite  Princess  street,  as  that  part  of  Beaver  street  was  then  called,  was  a 
branch  of  the  Van  Homes,  and  in  that  and  the  small  streets  and  lanes  in  the  vicinity,  including 
that  part  of  Store  street,  then  called  Duke  street,  and  Mill  street,  in  which  was  their  synagogue 
—the  houses  were  principally  inhabited  by  the  Jews. 
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itself  was  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  few  to  be  rented  in 
the  city.  It  was,  to  be  snre,  not  very  convenient,  in  point  of  situ- 
ation, for  a  town-honse ;  but  then  it  rejoiced  in  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  country  retreat.  The  fields  were  open  to  the  north,  as 
far  as  a  line  ranging  eastwardly  from  Warren  street,  where  the 
prospect  was  bounded  by  those  more  usefiil  than  agreeable  objects 
the  Bridewell,  the  Poor  House,  the  Gaol  and  the  Gallows.  Towards 
the  west,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
North  Kiver,  but  two  low  houses  at  the  corner  of  Vesey  street,  and 
the  College  building,  as  yet  unfurnished  with  wings,  and  unadorned 
with  stucco.  The  '  fields,'  as  the  area  comprised  in  the  Park  was 
then  called,  were  green,  but  neither  inclosed  nor  planted,  and  the 
only  trees  in  sight,  besides  the  young,  now  old  ones,  in  front  of  the 
College,  were  the  stripling  growth  that  peered  above  the  tea  and 
the  mead  and  cake  gardens,  along  the  west  side  of  the  fields. 

"  Although  the  streets  leading  from  Broadway  to  the  river  had 
been  laid  out  as  high  as  Warren  street,  yet  they  were  but  partially 
built  upon,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  with  houses  of  an  inferior 
description.  None  above  Dey  street  had  been  regulated  and  paved ; 
nor  had  the  ridge,  commencing  near  the  Battery,  and  extending  the 
length  of  the  island,  been  dug  through  as  far  even  as  Cortlandt- 
street  Great  Dock  street,  or  that  part  of  Pearl  })etween  White- 
hall and  Coenties  Slip,  with  the  other  sti*eets  in  the  inunediate 
neighborhood  of  Fort  George,  within  which  was  the  colonial  Go- 
vemmentrhouse,  had  long  been  considered  the  court-end  of  the 
town ;  *  but,  even  before  the  Revolution,  Wall  street  was  regarded 
as  a  rival  seat  of  fashion ;  f  to  which  it  established  an  exclusive 

•  Here  were  the  residences  of  the  Van  Dams,  De  Lanceys,  Livingstons,  Bayards,  Morrises, 
Crngers,  De  Peysters,  and  some  others  of  the  provincial  notabilities. 

f  In  Wall-street  were  the  Verplancks,  Marstons,  Janeways,  Ludlows,  Winthrope,  and  Whites ; 
who  being  tories,  remained  in  the  city  during  the  Revolution ;  after  which  the  Whig  families  of 
Lamb,  Denning,  Buchanan,  Van  Home,  <tc,  g^t  in  among  them.  Here  too  Daniel  McCormick 
kept  his  bacheloT^s  hall,  and  open  house,  and  Mrs.  Daubeney  her  fashionable  boarding-house,  for 
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claim,  and  mamtained  it  until  superseded  by  Park  Place  *  or  Robin- 
son street,  as  it  had  pre\4ously  been  called ;  whose  pretensions  in 
that  respect  have,  in  their  turn,  become  nearly  obsolete.  Little 
Dock  street,  now  merged  in  Water  street,  and  that  part  of  the 
original  Water  street  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  Albany  Pier,  were 
occupied  by  the  river  trade ;  while  the  remainder  of  Water  street, 
and  such  parts  of  Front  street  as  had  already  been  recovered  from 
the  river,  formed  the  emporium  of  foreign  commerce.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  case  as  far  up  as  the  Coffee  House  Slip,  and  gradu- 
aDy  extended  to  Maiden  Lane,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  the  Vly 
Market,  and  the  Brooklyn  Ferry ;  w^hilst  at  the  head  of  it  stood 
the  Oswego  Market,  fronting  on  Broadway.  Above,  on  the  East 
River,  as  far  as  Dover  street,  the  wharves  w^ere  chiefly  improved 
by  our  eastern  brethren  with  their  cargoes  of  notionSy  or  occupied 
by  our  neighbors  from  Long  Island,  ^ith  their  more  substantial 
freights  of  oysters,  clams,  and  fine  w^hite  sand.  Beyond  Dover- 
street,  the  sliip-yards  commenced,  extending,  at  fii'st,  no  farther 
than  to  the  New,  or,  as  it  is  now  called.  Pike  Slip. 

"  Crossing  from  Dover  to  Great  Queen,  since  Pearl  street,  and 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  latter  beyond  its  intersection  with  Chat- 
ham street,f  and  along  that  part  of  Pearl  tlien  called  Magazine- 

genUcmcn  o?i/y,  and  was  generally  filled  with  members  of  Congress  dnri  .'.;  Us  sessions  in  this  city. 
Greenleaf,  the  republican  printer,  planted  his  batteries  so  as  to  commiuid  the  strong  hold  of  tory- 
ism,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  street — under  Rivington,  of  the  Royal  Gazette — in  case  the  latter 
should  ever  recommence  his  fire.  But  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  his  bookstore,  (afterwards  the  auction  rooms  of  the  Messrs.  Uone,)  as 
did  his  fellow-laborer  and  neighbor,  Hugh  Gaine,  of  tlie  Bible  and  Crown,  who  after  the  di- 
vorce of  church  and  state  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  removed  the  royal  emblems  from  his  sign. 

•  In  the  mean  time,  Cortlandt  street  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  rejnitation  for  fashion,  from  the 
j)resence  of  Sir  John  Temj)le,  Colonels  Duer  and  Walker,  Major  Fuirlie,  and  subsequently  the 
British  Colonel  Crawford,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  Bermudas,  but,  on  a  visit  to  New  York, 
married  the  widow  of  Robert  Cambridge  Livingston,  and  remained  here  till  he  died. 

f  Near  the  head  of  Dover  street,  and  at  the  junction  of  Pearl  and  Cherry  streets,  stands  the 
old  family  mansion  of  Walter  Franklin,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  an  eminent  mer^ 
chant,  whose  wealth  was  indicated  by  the  dimensions  of  his  dwelling.  The  late  (Jovemor  De 
Witt  Clinton  married  one  of  hU  daughters^,  and  nftorwards  occupied  his  house.     But  it  had  pre- 
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street,  we  arrived  at  the  KcUch^  or  Fresh  Water  Pond,  whence, 
through  the  'Tea- water  Pump,'  in  Chatham  street,  the  city  was 
supplied  with  water  for  domestic  use,  distributed  to  the  inhabitants 
by  means  of  carte  suimounted  by  casks,  similar  to  those  now  used 
for  mortaring  the  streete.  Nor  was  this  the  only  use  made  of  the 
*  Collect,'  as  it  was  called  in  English ;  ite  southern  and  eastern  banks 
were  lined  with  furnaces,  potteries,  breweries,  tanneries,  rope-walks, 
and  other  manufactories ;  all  drawing  their  supplies  of  water  from 
the  pond.  Besides,  it  was  rendered  ornamental  as  well  as  usefiiL 
It  was  the  grand  resort  in  winter  of  our  youth  for  skating ;  and  no 
person  who  has  not  beheld  it,  can  realize  the  scene  it  then  exhibited 
in  contrast  to  that  part  of  the  city  under  which  it  now  lies  buried. 
The  ground  between  the  Collect  and  Broadway  rose  gradually 
from  ite  margin  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  in  brilliancy  and  animation  the  prospect  it  presented  on  a 
fine  winter  day,  when  the  icy  surface  was  alive  with  skaters  darting 
in  every  direction  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  or  bearing  down 
in  a  body  in  pursuit  of  the  ball  diiven  before  them  by  their  liur- 
lies ;  while  the  hill  side  was  covered  mth  spectators,  rising  as  in 
an  amphitheatre,  tier  above  tier,  comprising  as  many  of  the  fair 
sex,  as  were  sufficient  to  adorn,  and  necessary  to  refine  the  assem- 
blage ;  while  their  presence  served  to  increase  the  emulation  of  the 
skaters." 

viously  been  rendered  more  illuatriouB  as  the  first  residence  of  General  Washington  in  this  city 
after  his  election  as  President  of  the  United  States.  It  has  since  been  altered,  and  the  lower  part 
converted  into  shops.  In  the  rear  of  this,  in  Pearl  street,  was  the  Quaker  Meeting  House ;  and 
this  quarter  of  the  city,  as  far  as  Chatham  street,  was  i>rincipally  inliabitcd  by  members  of  that 
society.  But  the  more  wealthy  ones  had  their  establishmenta. lower  down,  as  far  as  Maiden  Lane. 
Ilere  were  the  Pearsalls,  the  Pryors,  the  Embrees,  the  Effinghams,  the  Ilickses,  the  Ilawxhursts, 
the  Ilalletts,  the  Ilayilands,  the  Cornells,  the  Kenyons,  the  Townsends,  the  Tituses,  the  Willetts, 
the  Wrights,  Ac.  Ac.  Interspersed,  howerer,  with  their  residences  were  others,  equally  substan- 
tial, though  not  as  plain,  such  as  those  of  the  Waltons  and  Rooscvelts.  The  Bank  of  New  York 
was  first  kept  in  the  larger  Walton  House,  and  its  first  President,  the  elder  Isaac  Rooseyelt,  had 
his  dwelling  nearly  opposite. 
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IX. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  suiTounded  by  his  family  and  friends, 
was  basy  with  his  long  neglected  private  affairs,  and  with  great 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  inland  navigation,  un- 
til the  meeting  of  the  convention  for  forming  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, of  which  he  reluctantly  consented  to  be  a  member.  In  the 
beginning  of  1784  he  wrote  to  Lafayette,  "At  length,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis, I  am  become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac ;  and 
un<ler  the  shmlow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig-tree,  free  fi'om 
the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I  am  solac- 
ing myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  w^hich  the  soldier, 
who  is  ever  in  j)ui-suit  of  fame,  the  statesman,  w^hose  w^atchful  days 
and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  own,  or  j)erhaps  the  ruin  of  other  countries,  as  if 
this  globe  were  insufficient  for  ils  all,  and  the  courtier,  w^ho  is  al- 
ways w^atching  the  countenance  of  his  piince,  in  hopes  of  catch- 
ing a  gi'acious  smile,  can  have  ver}  little  conception.  I  have 
not  only  retired  from  all  i)ublic  employments,  l)ut  I  am  retiring 
within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and 
tread  the  i)aths  of  private  life,  with  a  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Envi- 
ous of  none,  I  am  (letermiiied  to  l)e  pleased  with  all ;  and  tins,  my 
dear  friend,  being  the  order  of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down 
the  stream  of  life  until  I  sleej)  with  my  fathei^s."  In  the  following 
August  Lafayette  revisited  this  country  and  passed  two  weeks  with 
the  Chief  at  Mount  Vernon ;  and  when  he  was  gone  Washington  set 
oft'  on  hor^el^ack  to  see  his  lands  in  the  western  country,  travelling 
in  this  way  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  along  the  routes  of  his 
earlier  military  ex])eiiences,  to  the  scene  of  Braddock's  defeat,  at 
Fort  Du  Quesne.  What  a  marvellous  book,  could  they  have  been 
recorded,  would  have  been  the  hero's  reveries  and  dreams,  thus 
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wandeiing  between  his  own  great  history  and  germinating  empires 
in  which  "the  free  spiiit  of  mankind  at  length"  should  "throw 
its  fetters  off."  After  his  return  he  again  saw  Lafayette,  who  had 
accomplished  an  extensive  tour  through  the  northern  states,  and 
been  every  where  greeted  with  fit  public  honors.  When  at  last 
they  turned  from  each  other,  at  Annapolis,  to  which  place  Wash- 
ington accompanied  his  departing  friend,  he  writes :  "  I  often  asked 
myself  as  our  carriages  separated,  whether  that  was  the  last  sight 
I  should  ever  have  of  you  ?  and  though  I  wished  to  say  No,  yet  my 
fears  answered  Yes.  I  called  to  mind  the  days  of  my  youth,  and 
found  they  had  long  since  fled,  to  return  no  more ;  that  I  was  now 
descending  the  hill  I  had  been  fifty-two  years  climbing,  and  that, 
though  I  was  blest  with  a  good  constitution,  I  was  of  a  short-lived 
family,  and  might  soon  expect  to  be  entombed  in  the  mansion  of 
my  fathers.  These  thoughts  darkened  the  shades,  and  gave  a  gloom 
to  the  picture,  and  consequently  to  my  prospect  of  seeing  you 
again.  But  I  will  not  repine ;  I  have  had  my  day."  It  was  indeed 
the  last  meeting  of  Lafayette  and  Washington ;  but  the  Chief  had 
not  yet  lived  his  day;  stormy  or  dark  or  splendid,  thus  much  of  it 
was  but  the  morning,  and  now  he  was  resting,  not  in  its  night,  but 
in  its  calm  though  clouded  noon ;  and  new  toils,  different  and  not 
less  glorious,  awaited  him  before  the  serenely  magnificent  setting 
of  his  sun,  and  the  completion  of  the  vast  proportions  of  his  cha- 
racter, so  that  it  should  stand  not  alone  for  the  admiration  but  for 
the  loving  and  reverent  amazement  of  the  world. 

With  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Washington  proposed 
buying  the  mineral  springs,  at  Saratoga,  but  something  prevent- 
ed. His  old  companions  in  arms,  in  France,  were  very  anxious 
that  he  should  spend  a  winter  in  Paris,  but  he  declined.  As  of- 
ten as  he  was  called  away  from  home  the  admiring  and  grateful 
people  greeted  him  with  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ringing 
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of  bells,  but  he  received  all  honors  modestly,  and  all  evidences  of 
affection  grateftdly.  Houdon  came  from  France  to  model  his  sta- 
tue, and  Pine  from  England  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  Mount  Ver- 
non was  thronged  with  illustrious  guests  from  many  nations,  eager 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  greatest  of  men,  who 
passed  his  days  and  nights  without  a  thought  or  fancy  of  ambition, 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm — the  happiest  of  men  as  well  as  the 
greatest.  There  is  nothing  in  all  history  more  respectable,  more 
dignified,  or  more  wonderful,  considering  the  common  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  than  those  four  years  of  Washington's  retirement 
and  repose,  between  the  revolution  and  the  convention  for  forming 
the  federal  Constitution,  in  which,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  com'se, 
he  was  called  to  preside. 


THE   CONVENTION. 
I. 

And  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask,  What  was  the  political 
condition  of  the  colonies  when  the  struggle  for  independence  at 
last  was  over  ?  In  the  language  of  Washington,  success  had  but 
afforded  the  United  States  "  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  respect- 
able nation^  Feeble  indeed  had  been  the  chain  which  had  bound 
them  together  as  united  states  during  the  conflict;  its  strongest 
links  were  an  innate  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  the  external  pressure 
which  forced  them  to  coalesce.  Not  the  least  marvellous  feature 
in  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  is  its  ultimate  triumph  under  a  sys- 
tem so  weak  and  inadequate  as  that  furnished  by  the  old  articles 
of  confederation.  In  other  hands  than  those  of  Washington  as 
commander,  and  Morris  as  financier,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  hour  of  triumph  would  then  have  come.  To  the  latter  of 
these  patriots  less  than  justice  has  been  done  by  some  of  his  own 
countrymen,  while  the  intelligent  and  observant  foreigner  who 
has  told,  in  Italian,  the  story  of  the  struggle,  with  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  his  worth,  has  said,  "  the  Americans  certahily  owed,  and 
still  owe,  as  much  acknowledgment  to  the  financial  operations  of 
Robert  Morris,  as  to  the  negotiations  of  Benjamin  IVanklin,  or 
even  to  the  arms  of  Washington.'' 
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When  the  contest  began,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  a  recognized 
union  of  some  kind  among  the  colonies  was  essential.  From  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia  there  was  indeed  the  same  proud  spiiit, 
which  refused  to  brook  oppression ;  brave  hearts  were  every  where 
roused  to  resistance,  and  strong  arms  were  every  where  ready  to 
strike :  but  concentrated  and  harmonious  purpose  and  action  were 
indispensable.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Franklin  saw  this  at  once ; 
nor  was  he  now  for  the  first  time  alive  to  this  necessity.  K  he  had 
not  originated,  he  had  at  least  sketched  a  plan  of  union  for  the 
colonies,  in  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany,  in 
1754;  and  this,  as  the  historian  has  remarked,  "was  the  first  offi- 
cial suggestion  of  what  grew  afterwards  to  be  our  present  federal 
Constitution."  That  plan  was  rejected  by  the  colonies:  the  time 
for  it  was  not  yet ;  but  at  last  the  auspicious  period  had  arrived 
once  more  to  propose  a  lecognition  of  the  great  principle  of  confed- 
erated unity. 

As  early,  therefore,  as  the  summer  of  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  articles  of  confederation,  and,  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency, of  pei-petual  union  among  the  colonies :  these  were  not 
then  finally  acted  on.  Had  they,  however,  been  adopted,  they 
would  have  united  the  colonies  in  a  simple  league  only,  until  the 
teims  of  reconciliation  proposed  by  the  pre\dous  Congi-ess,  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  should  be  agreed  to,  untU  reparation  should  be 
made  for  injuries  done  to  Boston  and  Charlestown,  until  restraints 
upon  commerce  and  the  fisheries  should  be  removed,  and  until  all 
British  troops  should  be  withdrawn  fi'om  America,  In  the  event 
of  refusal  by  the  crown  in  these  particulars,  the  confederation 
would  have  been  pei-petual,  but  not  otherwise.  In  truth  the  feel- 
ing of  a  majority  of  the  colonists  was  to  endure  as  long  as  possible, 
before  a  final  ruptm'e ;  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  congress 
itself  would  have  rejoiced  in  an  honorable  reconciliation.     Some, 
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however,  there  were,  who  deemed  the  hope  of  such  an  event  en- 
tirely delusive,  and  indulged  in  no  visionary  expectations  of  mag- 
nanimity, forbearance  or  equity  from  the  mother  country. 

The  proposition  for  a  confederacy  remained  unacted  on  until 
June,  1776,  when  the  pressure  of  events  forced  it  into  notice.  Con- 
gress had  then  reached  the  resolution  of  declaring  America  inde- 
pendent, which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  memorable  docu- 
ment of  the  fourth  of  July,  1776.  This  resolution  imposed  upon 
that  body  the  necessity  of  such  a  compact,  as  well  for  nmtual  aid 
as  for  obtaining  foreign  assistance. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  therefore,  the  very  day  that  followed 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  declare  independence,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  frame  articles  of  confederation.    The  task 
allotted  them  was  one  of  delicacy  and  difficulty.     On  the  twelfth 
of  July  they  repoiied  a  plan  consisting  of  twenty  ailicles.    In  that 
day,  the  men  to  whom  were  intrusted  the  destinies  of  the  country, 
had  no  scruple,  when  they  deemed  it  needful  for  the  country's 
good,  to  keep  secret  their  doings,  untU  the  proper  time  for  disclo- 
sure came.    They  did  not  affect  the  dangerous  liberalism  of  that 
mad  generosity  which  would  transact  all  public  business,  even  that 
purely  executive,  with  open  doors ;  and  thus  communicate,  without 
scruple,  the  most  important  matters  of  state  to  foreign  powers,  which, 
in  their  negotiations  with  this  country,  take  good  care  never  to  re- 
ciprocate such  uncalculating  prodigality  of  communication.     They 
knew  that  there  was  a  book  which  taught  them  there  was  a  time 
to  be  silent,  as  well  as  a  time  to  speak.     It  did  not  shock  the  repub- 
licanism of  these  early  senators  of  our  country,  to  print  but  eighty 
copies  of  their  plan  of  confederation,  and  to  bind  themselves,  their 
secretary,  and  their  printer,  alike,  to  an  inviolable  silence  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  paper,  and  to  lay  all  under  an  injunction  to 
furnish  no  person  with  a  copy. 
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Had  they  pursued  any  other  course,  in  all  human  probability 
the  effort  at  confederation  would  have  failed  entirely :  for  there 
were  conflicting  interests  to  be  reconciled,  so  diverse  from  each 
other,  and  habits  of  thought  and  action  so  very  different,  among 
the  men  there  asseml^led,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  that 
these,  added  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  American  affairs,  would  have 
been  quite  suflicient,  had  the  public  been  invited  to  partake  in  the 
discussion,  effectually  to  close  the  door  against  the  possibility  of 
calmly  and  wisely  reconcilmg  differences.  As  it  was,  though  the 
plan  was  submitted  in  July,  1776,  it  was  not  until  after  repeated 
deliberations  that  it  was  finally  adopted,  in  November,  1777. 

And  what  was  the  plan  ?  It  was  a  league  of  sovereign  states, 
and  nothing  more.  We  can  but  sketch  an  outline.  It  recognized 
no  national  existence  of  the  colonies,  as  one  great  country,  united 
under  one  permanent  form  of  government.  True,  the  thirteen  states 
took  the  style  and  title  of  "  the  United  States  of  America,"  but  it 
was  only  to  enter  "into  a  fii'm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other,  for  their  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mu- 
tual and  general  welfare ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of 
them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pre- 
tence whatever."  And  it  was  under  no  stronger  bond  than  this 
voluntary  agi*eement,  that  our  fathers  went  through  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

As  to  the  details,  or  mode  of  operation  under  this  agreement, 
a  few  particulars  will  suffice.  Each  state  expressly  retained  its 
sovereignty,  in  all  respects,  where  it  had  not  expressly  delegated  it 
to  the  Congress,  and  had  its  own  chief  magistrate  and  government. 
Each  state  raised  its  own  troops,  and  appointed  all  its  regimental 
officers,  the  whole  to  be  clothed,  armed  and  equipped,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.     And  when  the  Congress  had  declared 
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the  proportions  of  taxes  to  be  paid  hy  the  several  states  for  prose- 
cuting the  war,  each  by  its  own  legislature  was  to  lay  and  levy 
these  taxes,  thus  merely  declared  by  Congress,  which  possessed  no 
power  of  coercing  their  payment  by  distress  or  otherwise. 

As  to  the  Congress,  each  state  might  send  its  delegates,  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  seven,  chosen  annually,  with  a  power  of 
recall,  at  any  time,  and  the  right  to  substitute  others :  each  state 
had  one  vote  in  the  Congress. 

The  powers  of  Congress  were  such  only  as  were  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  contest.  Thus,  to  this  body  belonged  exclusively 
the  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  receive  ambassadore,  to  contract 
foreign  alliances,  to  make  treaties,  provided  that  no  conmiercial 
treaty  should  abridge  the  power  of  the  state  legislatures  to  im- 
pose upon  foreignera  such  imposts  and  duties  as  their  own  people 
were  subject  to,  or  to  enforce  an  absolute  prohibition,  if  they  saw 
fit,  of  the  import  or  export  of  any  species  whatever  of  goods  and 
commodities.  They  had  power  also  to  commission  aU  field  officers 
above  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  determine  what  number  of  land 
forces  was  necessary,  and  to  make  requisitions  on  each  state  for 
its  proportion ;  and  they  might  issue  letters  of  marque,  and  build 
and  equip  a  navy. 

There  were  other  powers,  but  this  enumeration  will  serve  to 
show  the  relative  general  position  of  the  Congress  and  the  states ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  two  great  elements  for  prosecuting  a 
war,  men  and  money,  as  to  the  first,  Congi^ess  could  do  no  more 
than  fix  the  quota  of  a  state  and  make  a  requisition  on  its  author- 
ities, the  disregai*d  of  which  it  could  neither  punish  nor  remedy ; 
and  as  to  the  last,  Congress  could  indeed  say  what  was  the  propor- 
tion of  each  state,  but  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  payment.  The 
utmost  that  it  could  do  for  the  practical  accomplishment  of  objects 
the  most  important  was  to  reoonmieTid  and  entreat. 
6 
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However,  with  sucli  a  system,  independence  was  achieved,  but 
at  such  a  cost  of  personal  suftering,  life,  and  individual  pecuniary 
ruin,  as,  while  it  almost  staggers  credidity,  should  enshrine  in  our 
hearts'  best  affections,  the  memory  of  our  patient  and  heroic 
fathers.  And  beside  this  cost  of  life  and  property  to  indi\dduals, 
there  was  also  a  debt,  due  from  the  United  States  to  creditors  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  may  safely  be  stated  at  not  much  less 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  whole  expense  of  the  war  had 
been  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions. 

Impoverished,  however,  as  was  the  country,  the  first  subject 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people,  after  emerging  from  the 
war,  was  the  restoration  of  national  credit,  and  the  payment  of 
this,  to  them,  enormous  debt.  Congress  did  its  part,  in  recowr 
mending  taxes,  or  duties,  distributed  in  just  proportion  among  all 
the  states,  but  it  was  utterly  powerless  to  levy  the  taxes,  or  en- 
force the  payment  of  the  duties.  The  insufliciency  of  the  articles 
of  confederation,  as  a  system  of  government,  became  every  day 
more  and  more  apparent.  There  was  no  longer  the  pressure  of  a 
common  danger,  and  the  oppi'essive  hand  of  tyranny  had  been 
shaken  off ;  and  these  were  the  causes  w^hich  had  given  strength  to 
the  bonds  of  the  federal  union.  The  minds  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  were  filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions  and  sad  forebodings. 
The  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  pre- 
dicted that  the  success  of  America  would  prove  her  ruin,  for  that 
she  was  incapable  of  governing  herself;  and  they  were  now  se- 
cretly rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  their  pre- 
dictions. Many  true  men  almost  despaired  of  the  commonwealth. 
Washington,  in  1784,  wrote :  ''  Tlie  disinchnation  of  the  individual 
states  to  yield  competent  j)owers  to  Congress  for  the  federal  go- 
vernment, their  unreasonable  jealousy  of  that  body,  and  of  one  an- 
other, and  the  disposition  which  seems  to  pervade  each  of  being  all- 
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wise  and  all-powerful  within  itself  will,  if  there  be  not  a  change  in 
the  system,  be  our  downfall  as  a  nation. ...  I  think  we  have  oppos- 
ed Great  Britain,  and  have  arrived  at  the  present  state  of  peace 
and  independency,  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  cannot  conquer  our 
own  prejudices.''  In  1786,  that  able  and  eminently  pm'e  man,  John 
Jay,  thus  expressed  himself:  "Our  aflfairs  seem  to  lead  to  some 
crisis,  some  revolution,  something  that  I  cannot  foresee  or  conjec- 
ture. I  am  uneasy  and  apprehensive,  more  so  than  daring  ths  war. 
Then  we  had  a  fixed  object,  and  though  the  means  and  time  of  ob- 
taining it  were  often  problematical,  yet  I  did  finnly  believe  that 
justice  was  with  us.  The  case  is  now  altered.  We  are  going. and 
doing  wi'ong,  and,  therefore  I  look  forward  to  evils  and  calamities, 
but  without  being  able  to  guess  at  the  instrument,  nature,  or  mea- 
sure of  them."  Still,  his  trust  in  Providence  made  Mr.  Jay  hope- 
ftil  for  his  country.  "  That  we  shall  again  recover,"  he  says,  "  and 
things  again  go  well,  I  have  iio  doidt  Such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances would  not,  almost  miraculously,  have  combined  to  liberate 
and  make  us  a  nation,  for  transient  and  unimportant  purposes.  I 
therefore  believe  we  are  yet  to  become  a  great  and  respectable  peo- 
ple ;  but  when,  and  how,  only  the  spirit  of  prophecy  can  discern." 
While  the  clouds  thus  thickened  in  the  political  atmosphere, 
a  gleam  of  light  began  to  break  through  the  darkness.  It  came 
from  Virginia,  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal,  which  her  position 
and  her  patriotism  alike  entitled  her  to  make.  In  1786  she  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  gentlemen  to  meet  such  commissioners  as 
might  be  appointed  by  other  states,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  confederacy,  and  adopt  some  unifonn 
system  which  would  tend  to  the  common  interest  and  permanent 
harmony  of  all  the  states.  Soon  after  her  proposal,  commissioners 
met  at  Annapolis,  from  Virginia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York.     Delegates  had  also  been  appointed  by  New 
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Hampsliire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina^  but 
they  were  not  present.  Nine  states,  however,  had  thus  shown 
their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  convention — ^the  existence  of  a 
comdction  in  the  public  mind,  that  some  steps  must  necessarily 
be  taken,  in  concert,  to  avert  the  calamities  which  so  obviously 
threatened  the  country.  The  commissioners  who  were  present 
from  the  five  states  named  above,  were  naturally  unwilling  to 
engage  in  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject  confided  to 
them,  with  such  a  partial  representation  of  the  old  confederacy, 
and  they  therefore  drew  up  a  report  and  address  to  all  the  states, 
recommending  them  to  appoint  commissioners,  not  merely  to  delib- 
erate on  the  subject  of  commerce,  but  with  enlarged  powers,  "  to 
take  into  consideration  the  situaiion  of  the  United  States,  to  devise 
such  further  provisions  as  should  appear  to  them  necessary,  to 
render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  government  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union."  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  every  member  of  the  old  confederacy,  except  Rhode  Island. 
These  are  the  historic  facts  connected  with  the  meeting  of  that 
august  and  dignified  body  of  men  who  framed  tiee  Constttution 
OF  THE  UNrrED  States  of  America. 

II 

Leaving  now,  for  a  time,  the  beaten  path  of  historic  narrative, 
we  digress  to  speak  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  that  period, 
and  of  the  men  who  composed  that  memora])le  convention. 

The  whole  number  of  members  in  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  was  fifty-five,  and  an  assemblage  more  dignified 
never  convened  to  transact  the  business  of  the  United  States.  It 
embraced  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field,  or  in 
the  council,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  both.  It  embraced,  too,  all 
those  peculiarities  of  thought  and  manner  which  characterized  the 
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different  portions  of  the  country,  from  which  the  members  respec- 
tively came.  The  impress  of  local  manners  was  plainly  visible,  giv- 
ing a  fixed  distinction  to  individuals.  The  man  of  New  England, 
with  strong  practical  common  sense  as  the  basis  of  his  character, 
had  the  gravity  and  conscientiousness  which  had  been  a  part  of 
his  Puritan  education;  and  these  were  not  unmingled  with  the 
shrewd  worldly  wisdom  which  had,  of  necessity,  been  acquired  in 
a  country  where  the  earth  yielded,  with  reluctance,  even  a  small 
retm-n  to  assiduous  labor.  Industry,  and  ingenuity  in  overcoming 
natural  difficulties,  had  been  part  of  his  training;  and  if  he  cau- 
tiously considered  before  he  made  a  contract,  he  was  apt  honestly 
to  fulfil  it  to  the  letter  when  it  was  made.  Liberal  studies  had 
never  been  neglected  in  the  older  portions  of  New  England,  and 
therefore  she  could  fiimish  men  of  high  intellectual  culture.  New 
England  too,  at  that  day,  like  other  parts  of  our  country,  recogniz- 
ed grades  in  society  now  unrecognized  and  indeed  unknown.  She 
had  what  might  be  called,  in  one  sense,  her  acknowledged  aristo- 
cracy, marked  by  a  stateliness  of  manner,  and  a  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  a  prescribed  courtesy  in  social  intercourse.  This  aristocracy 
was  one  of  the  remnants  of  the  colonial  relations  from  which  she 
had  just  emerged.  Thus,  taking  Massachusetts  as  the  most  finished 
type  of  contemporary  manners,  aU  who  held  office,  all  who  possess- 
ed wealth,  aU  of  the  clerical  order,  and  all  who  had  family  connec- 
tions in  England,  were  members  of  the  gentry,  or  upper  class  of 
society,  in  the  towns  of  any  note ;  whUe  the  gentry  of  the  interior 
were  those  who  owned  large  landed  estates,  held  civil  and  military 
offices,  and  were  representatives  in  the  General  Court.  Many 
indeed  of  the  classes  here  named  had  been  driven  from  the  colony 
by  the  war,  but  many  also  remained  and  were  among  the  tried 
patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

The  habits  of  life,  polish  of  manners,  and  style  of  dress  were 
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the  badges  of  eminence  by  which  the  aristocracy  of  New  England 
asserted  its  outward  superiority.  If  a  gentleman  went  abroad,  he 
appeared  in  his  wig,  white  stock,  white  satin  embroidered  vest, 
black  satin  small  clothes  with  white  silk  stockings,  and  fine  broad- 
cloth or  velvet  coat ;  if  at  home,  a  velvet  cap,  sometimes  with  a 
fine  Unen  one  beneath  it,  took  the  place  of  the  wig;  while  a  gown, 
frequently  of  colored  damask,  hned  with  silk,  was  substituted  for 
the  coat,  and  the  feet  were  covered  with  leather  slippers  of  some 
fancy  color.  Visitors  were  received  with  hospitality  and  graceful 
courtesy.  One  custom  prevailed,  which,  now,  would  greatly  shock 
the  New  England  sense  of  propriety :  in  most  genteel  families,  a 
tankard  of  punch  was  prepared  every  morning,  and  visitors,  during 
the  day,  were  invited  to  partake  of  it — the  master  of  the  house 
sometimes  taking  the  vessel  from  the  cooler  in  which  it  stood, 
and  after  drinking  from  it  himself,  handing  it  in  person  to  the 
guests. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  social  intercoui'se  in  the  class  we  are 
describhig.  The  interchange  of  dinners  and  suppers  was  frequent ; 
at  the  fii-st,  the  most  fashionable  hour  for  which  was  never  later 
than  tliree,  the  table  gi'oaned  under  its  weight  of  pro\dsions  ;  after 
the  last,  the  customary  evenhig  amusement  was  cards.  The  law 
expressly  prohibited  dramatic  entertainments,  but  they  had  con- 
certs, and  at  these,  in  Boston  at  least,  private  gentlemen  sometimes 
were  the  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental — simply,  how- 
ever, for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends.  Dancing  was  not  among 
the  things  which  the  legislature  had  made  mala  proliihita^  and 
consequently  there  were  assemblies  for  this  recreation;  but  they 
were  conducted  with  such  severe  attention  to  propriety,  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  unanimous  concert  of  the  gentlemen  subscribei*s 
would  authorize  admission.  One  of  these  assemblies  would  make 
an  amusing  spectacle  at  this  time.     The  stately  minuet,  with  all  its 
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foimal  and  Ligh-bred  courtesy,  flourished  in  those  days,  and  was 
varied  only  by  the  contre  dance.  Cotillions  came  in  afterward,  with 
the  French  refugees  from  the  West  Indies.  The  style  of  the  dress, 
too,  for  gentlemen,  would  at  this  day  be  likely  to  attract  notice  in 
the  saloons  of  fashion ;  but  coats  (of  velvet  or  cloth)  were  literally 
of  all  colors,  not  even  excluding  red,  and  sometimes  the  collar,  of 
velvet  or  cloth,  was  in  studied  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  parts. 

Marriages  and  funerals  were  most  ceremoniously  conducted. 
After  the  former,  the  newly  married  couple  made  no  bridal  tour; 
and  instead  of  the  modem  "  at  liomej^  and  the  single  call  of  respect 
and  congratulation,  for  four  successive  weeks  the  bride  was  expect- 
ed to  receive  daily  the  visits  of  her  friends.  Public  notice  was  given 
of  funerals ;  private  invitations  also  were  issued  ;  large  attendance 
was  expected,  and  long  processions  followed  the  dead  to  their  last 
homes.  If  one  turned  from  these  scenes  of  private  and  social  life 
to  look  on  public  exhibitions,  the  same  stately  air  of  ceremonious 
dignity  was  still  visible.  Clf  you  entered  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  in  winter,  there  sat  the  judges,  each  in  his  robe  of  scarlet, 
faced  with  black  velvet,  somewhat  like  the  costume  of  an  Oxford 
doctor  of  laws ;  and  if  it  chanced  to  be  summer,  you  found  him  in 
a  full  black  silk  gown.    ^ 

Leaving  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  fashions  of  that  age,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  an  eye-witness,*  we  pass  on,  if  the  friendly 
reader  will  take  us  as  a  guide,  to  speak  familiarly  of  some  of  these 
New  England  men,  whom  we  will  imagine — ^for  the  Convention's 
sessions  were  not  public — to  be  seated  before  us  in  that  })ody. 
The  place  is  not  unfamiliar  to  some  of  the  men  thus  assembled. 
The  names  of  seven  of  them  appear  as  signatures  to  a  document 
by  which  they  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes  and  honor  to  the 
support  of  a  declaration  of  independence,  which  was  issued  from 

•  Sniliran :  See  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters. 
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this  same  cliamber.  It  was  a  bold  declaration,  made  at  a  liazard- 
oas  period,  but  the  pledges  of  life,  fortune,  and  honor,  were  nobly 
redeemed.  Eleven  year's  have  passed  since,  and  now  they  have 
once  more  come  together  in  ^^Independence  IlaU^'^  to  deliberate 
on  a  constitution  for  a  nation  which  owes  its  existence  to  their 
bravery  and  fidelity.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  spot  awakens  in 
them  many  strong  emotions  and  stirring  associations  ?  Our  space 
forbids  us  to  name  all  who  are  here,  and  we  therefore  beg  that 
our  omissions  may  not  be  construed '  into  invidious  distinctions 
which  we  have  no  design  to  make. 

And  fii-st,  who  is  that  individual,  of  such  uncommonly  handsome 
face  and  form,  and,  though  seemingly  but  little  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  possessed  of  such  remarkable  dignity  and  grace  of 
manner  ?  He  has  the  appearance  of  one  whom  nature  has  stamped 
as  a  gentleman.  It  is  Rufus  King,  who  has  been  sent  here  from 
Newburyport,  in  Massachusetts.  He  displays  great  elevation,  and 
indeed  seiiousness  of  demeanor,  the  latter  seeming  hardly  consistent 
with  his  age,  which  is  but  tliii-ty-three  years.  But  he  has  other 
qualities,  which  are  in  harmony  with  his  gra\dty.  He  is  a  man 
of  much  and  severe  thought,  with  an  uncommonly  vigorous  mind, 
highly  cultivated  by  study.  Young  as  he  is,  there  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual here  who  will  speak  with  more  dignity,  or  utter  more  solid 
sense.  He  is  an  orator,  and  his  strong  characteiistics  are  concise- 
ness and  force.  He  presents,  indeed,  a  rare  combination  of  personal 
and  intellectual  endowments.  He  is  a  lawyer,  but  has  served  his 
country  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  forum.  In  1778  he  was  one 
of  General  Sullivan's  aids,  in  the  expedition  to  dislodge  the  British 
from  Rhode  Island. 

And  who  is  that  near  him,  of  middling  stature,  and  thin  per- 
son ?  His  manner  is  courteous  toward  those  who  address  him,  and 
his  whole    appearance   very  gentlemanlike.      That    is  Ell>ridge 
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Gerry :  he  also  has  been  sent  here  by  Massachusetts.  In  all  ques- 
tions of  commerce  and  finance  his  wisdom  and  experience  will  l)e 
valued ;  he  has  studied  them  carefully.  He  is  one  of  those  whose 
names  are  signed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But,  mark  that  tall  man,  with  the  somewhat  long  visage,  dark 
complexion,  and  blue  eyes.  His  hair  is  loose,  and  combed  over  his 
forehead,  and,  as  you  may  observe,  has  but  little  powder  in  it 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  indicates  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  he  possesses  both,  yet  is  he  also  a  man  of  inflexible  firm- 
ness and  adherence  to  principle.  He  neither  possesses  nor  aflTects 
the  polish  of  city  life ;  but  not  a  man  in  all  this  a^embly  has  a 
more  unspotted  private  character ;  and  few,  if  any,  have  stronger 
minds,  or  judgments  more  calm  and  dispassionate.  He  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  old  Puritan  character,  with  its  best  traits.  That  is 
Caleb  Strong,  also  from  Massachusetts. 

Let  us  look  for  men  from  other  parts  of  New  England.  Yon- 
der is  Langdon,  from  New  Hampshire.  He  has  not  had,  like  the 
Massachusetts  representatives,  the  advantages  of  Harvard,  nor  has 
he  mingled  much,  if  at  all,  in  the  Boston  circle  of  fashion ;  yet  he  is 
worthy  of  the  place  assigned  him  here.  John  Langdon  is  the  son 
of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer,  and  having  been  bred  to  mercan- 
tile life,  was  employed  in  commercial  transactions,  until  the  con- 
test commenced  with  the  mother  countiy.  At  that  period,  he 
was  a  merchant  in  Portsmouth,  and  it  was  he,  who,  in  concert  \^dth 
Sullivan,  and  under  his  leadership,  in  1774  entered  Fort  William 
and  Mary,  and  carried  off  aU  the  military  stores  of  the  British. 
It  was  John  Langdon,  too,  who  in  1777  furnished  means  to  call 
out  and  sustain  the  New  Hampshire  militia  under  Stark,  after  our 
loss  of  Ticonderoga.  So  we  may  thank  him  for  the  victory  at  Ben- 
nington. He  has  also  been  in  the  field  himself,  at  the  head  of  his 
Volunteers,  in  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island.    He  is  eminently  prac- 
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tical,  with  sterling  good  sense,  is  social  in  liis  habits,  and  in  his 
manners  easy,  nnaffected,  and  pleasing.  He  was  the  agent  in  New 
Hampshire  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  contracted  for  huild- 
ing  several  public  ships  of  war.  Among  all  before  us  there  is  not 
one  more  thoroughly  republican  in  his  feelings  and  tendencies  than 
John  Langdon. 

There  Ls  but  one  other  portion  of  New  England  represented 
here,  for  it  is  underetood  Rhode  Island  has  sent  no  delegates.  There 
are  the  men  from  Connecticut,  three  in  numl)er :  not  far  from  the 
Massachusetts  delegation.  First,  we  will  speak  of  that  remarkable 
self-made  statesman  and  jurist,  Roger  Sherman ;  he  is  one  of  those 
who  fearlessly  put  their  names  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
after  acting  as  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  it 
That  tall,  erect,  well-proportioned  gentleman  is  he.  His  complexion 
is  very  fair,  and  his  countenance  manly  and  agreeable,  though  some- 
what grave.  Observe  too  his  dress,  remarkable  for  its  plainness, 
yet  as  remarkal>le  for  its  neatness.  He  is  consistently  religious,  and 
has  all  the  jnety  of  the  best  Puritan  without  any  of  the  acerbity 
which  sometimes  accompanies  it.  He  is  indeed  an  extraordinary 
man,  or  he  would  not  be  where  we  now  see  him.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  plain  Massachusetts  farmer,  and  never  had  any  other  advantages 
of  education,  m  his  youth,  than  such  as  a  common  township  school 
could  afford.  He  Is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  every 
one  must,  in  a  great  degree,  educate  himself.  He  was  a  shoe- 
maker, and  worked  at  his  trade,  during  several  years ;  but  he  was 
scarce  ever  seated  at  his  work  unless  with  some  book  lying  open 
before  him.  His  tliirst  for  knowledge  was  intense.  He  never,  pro- 
bably, knew  an  idle  hour.  At  the  age  of  twentj^-two  he  went  to 
Connecticut,  carrying  his  tools  on  hk  l)ack.  He  is  now  forty-six 
years  old,  has  been  at  the  bar  several  years,  is  learned  hi  his  pro- 
fession, and  for  some  years  has  been  a  judge  of  the  highest  court  in 
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Connecticut.  He  has  done  everything  for  himself.  His  reading 
has  been  extensive  and  varied,  and  few,  if  any,  here,  are  better  in- 
formed than  he  is.  He  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degi'ee  of  two 
striking  characteristics:  he  has  great  practical  wisdom,  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  seems  ahnost  intuitive.  He  is  no 
orator,  and  yet  not  a  speaker  in  the  convention  is  more  effective ; 
the  basis  of  his  power  is  found,  first,  in  the  thorough  conviction  of 
his  inUgrity :  his  countrymen  are  satisfied  that  he  is  a  good  man^ 
a  real  patriot,  with  no  little  or  sinister  or  pei'sonal  ends  in  view; 
next,  he  addresses  the  reason,  with  arguments,  logically  arrayed,  so 
clear,  so  plain,  so  forcible,  that,  as  they  have  couAdnced  him,  they 
carry  con\dction  to  others  who  are  dispassionate.  One  would 
scarce  believe,  from  such  a  description,  that  by  nature  he  poasesses 
warm  and  excitable  feelings ;  yet  such  is  the  fact ;  he  has,  however, 
so  learned  to  control  his  passions,  that  he  is  habitually  calm,  sedate, 
and  self-governed,  mild  and  agreeable  in  society,  and  evinces  an  en- 
larged benevolence  towards  all  mankind.  There  is  not  here  a 
more  remarkable  nor  a  better  man  than  Roger  Sherman. 

And  near  him  you  see  Oliver  EUsworth.  He,  too,  belongs  to 
the  bar.  His  most  striking  qualities  of  mind  are  extraordinary 
quickness  of  perception  united  to  the  close  and  clear  reasoning  of 
an  accomplished  logician.  He  is  ardent  as  a  speaker  and  often  elo- 
quent. He  possesses  great  purity  of  pei-sonal  character,  and  in 
private  life  no  one  is  more  beloved  for  his  virtues.  He  is  conspic- 
uous too  for  a  manly  independence  of  thought,  perfect  fearlessness 
in  expressing  Avhat  he  thinks,  and  great  firmness  in  maintaining  it. 
Remarkable  for  his  frankness,  he  neither  knows  nor  wishes  to  know 
the  arts  of  cimning^  that  ready  weapon  of  little  minds.  No  man 
is  more  accessible :  easy  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  he  exhil^its 
in  his  intercoui'se  with  all  who  approach  him  that  best  species  of 
good  breeding,  the  natural  courtesy  of  a  man  possessed  of  kindly 
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feelings  and  great  good  sense.  He  is  one  of  the  most  unassuming 
individuals  here ;  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  equipage,  and 
mode  of  living,  he  furnishes  a  good  example  of  a  virtuous  and  con- 
sistent republican.  But  though  an  economist  in  personal  expendi- 
ture, he  is  a  liberal  and  generous  contributor  to  all  useful  and  be- 
nevolent plans  to  help  his  fellow  men.  In  short,  he  is  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Are  there  any  other  New  England  men  here  ?  a  few ;  but  your 
attention  will  be  called  to  but  one  of  them,  William  Samuel  John- 
son, also  from  Connecticut,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Rufus  King, 
probably  the  only  New  England  Episcopalian  in  the  house :  for  the 
prevailing  form  of  religion  in  New  England  is  Congregationalism. 
He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  who  was  the 
first  president  of  King's  College,  as  it  was  called,  in  New  York. 
This  gentleman,  however,  is  not  a  di\dne,  but  a  lawyer — an  emi- 
nent one — and  an  orator.  But  his  attainments  are  not  merely  pro- 
fessional; he  is  a  man  of  science  and  literature.  He  resided  in 
England,  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  was  there 
the  associate  and  companion  of  the  learned.  Though  differing  in 
his  political  views  fi'om  the  literary  colossus,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
(for  he  is  thoroughly  an  American,)  yet  he  was  ultimate  with  his 
celebrated  namesake,  and  mingled  in  the  literary  circle  of  which 
he  was  the  acknowledged  chief.  He  is  a  highly  accomj)lished,  in- 
telligent, and  honorable  man,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  such 
an  assembly  as  this. 

New  England,  you  see,  has  sent  here  some  of  the  best  of  her 
sons.  She  has,  no  doubt,  as  worthy  ones  at  home,  but,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  she  has  any  worthier.  The  business  which  has 
brought  them  here  is  so  very  important,  that  the  selection  has 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  New  Eng- 
land need  not  be  ashamed  to  point  to  her  representatives.     They 
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have  proved  themselves  to  be  men,  at  home,  l>efore  this,  or  the 
practical  strong  common  sense  of  their  countrymen  would  never 
have  placed  them  here ;  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  the  tricks  of 
unscrupulous  pohtical  profligacy,  and  the  senseless  shouts  of  an  ig- 
norant and  corrupt  fiavoritism,  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  elec- 
tion. They  are  in  this  convention,  simply  because  they  were  well 
known  by  their  e very-day  associates,  to  be  "good  men  and  true" 
God  grant  it  may  ever  be  so  with  the  servants  of  the  Repu]>lic ! 

Now  let  us  look  to  some  of  the  delegates  from  the  IVIiddle 
States.  First,  there  stands,  from  New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
That  is  he,  with  such  a  remarkably  expressive  face.  His  age  is  about 
thirty.  You  observe  that  he  is  one  of  the  smallest  men  here :  in- 
deed under  the  middle  size,  and  thin  in  pei-son,  but  remarkably 
erect  and  dignified.  His  hair  is  turned  back  from  his  forehead,  pow- 
dered, and  collected  in  a  club  behind.  Mark  the  fau-ness  of  his 
complexion  and  his  rosy  cheeks.  Watch  the  play  of  his  singularly 
expressive  countenance :  in  repose,  it  seems  grave  and  thoughtful ; 
but  see  him  when  spoken  to,  and  instantly  aU  is  lighted  up  with 
intelligent  vivacity,  and  around  his  lips  plays  a  smile  of  extraordi- 
nary sweetness.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  his  features  and  not  see 
that  they  are  inefl^ceably  stamped  by  the  divine  hand  with  the  im- 
press of  genius.  His  is  indeed  a  mind  of  immense  grasp,  and  un- 
limited original  resources.  Whether  he  speaks  or  wiites  he  is  equal- 
ly gi'eat.  He  can  probably  endure  more  unremitted  and  intense 
mental  labor  than  any  man  in  this  body.  So  rapid  are  Ills  percej)- 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  so  clear,  that  he  seems  sometimes  to 
reach  his  conclusions  by  a  species  of  intuition.  He  possesses  in  a 
wonderful  degree  that  most  unfailing  mark  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellect,  the  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  leads  to  accurate 
generalization.  He  catches  the  pnncvple  involved  in  a  discussion, 
as  if  by  instinct,  and  adheres  rigidly  to  that,  quite  sure  that  there- 
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by,  the  details  are  certain  to  be  right.  Another  mark  of  eminent 
genius  Is  continually  exhibiting  itself  in  the  striking  originality 
of  his  views.  There  is  nothing  commonplace  about  his  mind. 
Among  great  men,  any  where,  Alexander  Hamilton  would  be  felt 
to  be  great.  As  an  indi\ddual,  he  is  a  frank,  amiable,  and  high- 
minded  gentleman,  who  inspires  his  friends  with  the  warmest  per- 
sonal attachment,  while  he  rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  make  his  enemies 
l)oth  hate  and  fear  him.  Perhaps,  however,  instead  of  this  sketch, 
it  had  been  enough,  in  the  beginning,  simply  to  say  that  he  once 
lived  with  General  Wiishington,  and  secured  his  affection  and  con- 
fidence. He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and  his 
wife  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  women  in  the  city. 

New  Jersey  has  a  very  able  representative:  it  is  that  gen- 
tleman, so  plain  and  simple  in  his  dress  and  manners — ^^^Uiam 
Livingston.  Not  a  man  here  abhors  monarchical  government 
more  than  he.  He  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  elegant  writei's 
in  this  assembly,  and  his  pen  has  been  often  used  in  vindicating 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  influence 
of  his  writings  did  much  to  arouse  the  militia  of  New  Jei-sey  to  the 
feeling  which  caused  them  to  rally,  with  such  promptitude,  when 
any  alarm  called  the  people  to  array  themselves  against  the  enemy. 
The  British  hated  him  most  cordially,*  and  would  have  been  de- 

*  Oil  one  occasion — the  twcnty-oiglitlj  of  February,  1779 — an  nt(enii)t  was  inn<le  to  capture  him 
at  hw  house.  A  party  of  British  troop:*  from  New  York  landi'd  at  Kli/.abethtown  Point,  pro- 
ceeded to  Liberty  Hall  (as  his  re«i»Ienee  was  named),  and  brcakiiiLT  in  its  doors,  at  midnij^ht,  cried 
out  for  the  "  damned  (Jov«'rii<)rI  "  J.i\  iriirston  ha<l,  howev(M',  loft  liome  several  Innirs  before,  and 
was  at  this  lime  sleepiiicf  at  a  frieii'l's  hou«e,  several  miles  away.  Aftor  ascertaining  his  absence, 
the  otVu-er  in  command  of  the  ]>arty  demande<l  liis  ]»aper<.  All  his  recent  corresi)ondence  witli 
Washington,  CVmgress,  and  the  state  otileers,  was  in  a  small  box,  in  the  j^irlor.  One  of  his 
dautrhters,  however,  with  great  presence  of  mind  appealed  to  the  othcer,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  representing  that  the  box  contained  her  private  property,  and  jircmiising  that  if  it  were 
protected  she  would  show  him  Avhat  he  wished.  A  guar<l  being  placed  over  it,  the  men  were 
led  into  tlie  library,  where  they  filled  their  foraging  bags  with  old  law  papers,  of  no  value. 
After  many  menaces  of  vi«)lence,  and  of  setting  fire  to  the  house,  they  finally  departed,  without 
securing  the  only  plunder  which  would  have  rewarded  their  etforls. 
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lighted  to  get  liim  in  theii*  clutches.  He  handknl  them  so  merci- 
lessly in  his  essays,  and  cut  them  so  sharply  with  his  invective 
and  wit,  that  they  would  gladly  have  ])ut  him  out  of  the  way. 
He  has  great  powei's  of  satire,  and  is  very  fearless,  lie  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  best  classical  scholai-s  in  this  body,  and  a  very  good 
lawyer.  His  mind  is  strong  and  com])rehensi\'e,  and,  (an  unusual 
combination,)  he  adds  to  its  strength  a  brilliant  imagination.  He 
is  a  poet  of  no  mean  abilities,  and  his  literary  taste,  generally,  is 
highly  cultivated  and  refined.  He  is  thoroughly  republican  in 
politics. 

As  the  place  of  meeting  is  her  own  metropolis,  Pennsylvania  has 
more  representatives  here  than  any  other  of  the  states.  She  has 
no  less  than  eight :  Vu'ginia,  next  to  her  in  num])ei*s,  has  seven. 
We  can  only  speak  of  a  few  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 
There  is  the  old  philosopher,  whom  every  body  in  Pliiladelj)hia 
knows,  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  is  now  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
and,  like  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  is  a  ^elf-made  man.  Like 
Sherman,  too,  he  has  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
His  worldly  wisdom  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  man 
in  America.  He  is  no  speaker;  indeed,  very  seldom  attempts  to 
speak,  and  when  he  does,  disposes  of  the  question  before  him  with 
wonderful  brevity;  sometimes,  in  fact,  by  a  single  sentence.  lie 
never  wastes  words.  He  has  a  most  hapi)y  talent  of  illustrating,  by 
an  allegory,  or  reasoning,  T)y  means  of  a  story,  the  application  of 
which  he  leaves  to  his  beard's.  He  is  always  cool  and  self-possess- 
ed. The  character  of  his  mind,  addicted  to  philosophical  research, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  earlier  life,  have  combined  to  make  him 
eminently  an  utilitarian.  He  considers  all  ([uestions,  wlu^tlier  of 
philosophy  or  politics,  with  reference  to  their  practical  bearing  and 
effect.  Hence  his  natural  tendency  is  thought,  by  some,  to  lean  too 
much  to  considerations  of  mere  expediene]i^  in  his  acts  as  a  states- 
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man.  But  he  Ls  by  no  means  indifferent  to  great  principles  involv- 
ed, and  has  shown,  too,  the  firmness  with  which  he  can  assert  them, 
regardless  of  all  consequences.  As  a  philosopher,  he  commands, 
and  justly,  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  whole  Avorld.  What 
a  crowd  of  thoughts  must  this  occasion  bring  to  the  old  man's 
mind !  He  first  visited  this  city,  a  friendless  printer's  boy,  with- 
out an  acquaintance  or  a  dollar ;  and  now  he  is  one  of  the  great 
and  trusted  sons  of  the  commonwealth.  His  first  visit  to  London, 
where  Sir  William  Keith  let  him  go,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  without 
the  promised  letters  of  recommendation,  and  where,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  craft,  he  sustained  himself,  a  poor  and  unknown  Amer- 
ican youth ;  his  subsequent  visit  as  the  agent  of  Pennsylvania  ;  his 
scientific  renown,  to  which  he  had  fau'ly,  and  unaided,  fought  his 
way,  attested  by  the  doctorate  conferred  uix)n  him  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Oxford ;  his  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and,  above  all,  that 
memorable  period  in  1783,  when,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  he  signed  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  which 
placed  his  country  among  the  independent  nations !  And,  in  this 
hall,  he  must  experience  strange  and  mingled  emotions.  It  was  here 
that,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  when  all  looked  dark  enough, 
and  his  country  had  no  ally  but  our  Father  in  heaven,  he  put  his 
name  to  a  document  which,  I'enouncing  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  perilled  all  he  had,  even  life  itself,  upon  the  unknown  issue ; 
and  now,  in  this  same  place,  he  has  come  to  assist  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  government  which,  eleven  yeai-s  ago,  he  solemnly  declared 
had  a  right  to  be  free  and  independent.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  of  the  members  of  this  body;  he  has  passed 
through  more  strange  vicissitudes  than  any  of  his  present  asso- 
ciates, and  as  he  neai-s  the  grave,  this  must  l)e,  fcr  him,  a  proud 
and  deeply  interesting  moment. 
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There  also  are  Robert  and  Grouverneur  Morris,  both  from  Penn- 
sylvania, though  of  different  families.  Robert  Morris  was  born  in 
England,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  was 
bred  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  his  financial  al>ility  contri])uted 
very  largely  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  revolution.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  but  for  him,  we  should  have  been  able 
to  continue  the  struggle.  He  often  pledged  his  personal  credit, 
which  was  great,  to  an  almost  incredible  amount,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  One  instance — ^and  that  an 
important  one,  for  it  put  an  end  to  the  war — ^may  suflice  to  illus- 
trate this.  General  Washington,  who  had  contemplated  the  cap- 
ture of  New  York,  was  compelled  by  circumstances,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  to  change  his  plans  entirely,  and,  secretly,  to  deter- 
mine rapidly  to  turn  his  arms  against  Comwallis,  at  the  South. 
He  sent  for  Robert  Morris,  who  candidly  informed  him  that  he  had 
no  public  money,  but  would  be  obliged  to  resort  solely  to  his  per- 
sonal credit.  Nearly  every  thing  was  supplied  by  Morris ;  he  fur- 
nished from  seventy  to  eighty  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  and  one 
hundred  of  field  artillery,  with  the  necessary  ammunition  and  other 
appurtenances,  and,  by  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  from  the 
time  of  his  interview  with  Washington,  all  had  reached  the  gen- 
eral. And  this,  with  the  expense  of  provision  and  the  means  of 
paying  the  troops,  was  accomplished  solely  on  the  peraonal  credit 
of  Robert  Morris,  who  issued  his  own  promissory  notes  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
every  cent  of  which  was  duly  paid ;  and  thus  was  Washington  en- 
abled to  force  Comwallis  to  a  surrender  at  Yorktown.  Morris's 
financial  abilities  are  of  the  very  first  order,  and  these,  added  to  his 
character  for  integrity,  enabled  him  to  render  services,  which,  if 
less  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  brave  men  who  were  actually  in 
arms,  were  not  less  indispensable  to  the  achievement  of  indepen- 
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dence.  He,  too,  waar  one  of  those  who,  in  this  hall,  eleven  years 
ago,  put  his  name  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  so  that,  you 
see,  he  is  well  entitled  to  be  here. 

Gouvemeur  Morris  is  the  youngest  son  of  Lewis  Morris,  and  was 
bom  near  New  York.  He  was  an  assistant  to  Robert  Monis  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  finances,  and,  after  the  war,  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  commercial  business.  His  knowledge  is  various, 
his  conversation  copious  and  eloquent,  and  he  will,  doubtless,  make 
a  useful  member. 

Yonder  you  may  see  a  gentleman,  of  the  middle  size,  erect  in 
his  person,  and  of  fair  complexion.  His  features  are  strongly  marked 
with  intelligence  and  benevolence,  but  there  may  also  be  seen  in 
them  resolution  and  firmness.  That  is  George  Clymer,  who,  on 
behalf  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  immortal  company  of  the 
"signers.'^  He  is  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  very  ardent  in  his  af- 
fections, and  the  delight  of  the  social  circle.  He  writes  with  great 
care  and  accuracy,  but  seldom  addresses  a  public  assembly ;  he  is 
too  modest  and  dijfident ;  but  on  the  occasions  when  a  sense  of  duty 
leads  him  to  speak,  he  is  listened  to  with  great  respect  and  atten- 
tion. His  speeches  are  always  short  and  to  the  purpose.  His  friends 
know  and  appreciate,  far  better  than  he  does  himself,  the  superior- 
ity of  his  talents.  He  never  has  sought  popularity,  or  courted  pre- 
ferment. There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  frank  honesty  in  his 
character.  He  has  some  traits,  which,  it  were  to  be  wished,  were 
more  general.  George  Clymer  was  never  heard  to  speak  ill  of  the 
absent,  nor  will  he  endeavor  to  traduce  men's  characters ;  and  he 
is  most  punctilious  and  exact  in  fulfilling  any  promise  he  makes, 
whether  in  a  great  matter  or  a  small  one.  He  is  an  earnest  pro- 
moter of  every  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  his  country,  in  sci- 
ence, agriculture,  polite  learning,  the  fine  arts,  or  objects  of  mere 
utility.   He  is  a  student  and  thinker,  has  a  very  pure  heart,  and  no 
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man  present  is  more  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  and  all  he  has,  for 
the  sake  of  the  country. 

There  is  one  other  Pennsylvanian  whom  I  must  point  out  to 
you,  I  mean  Thomas  Mifflin.  He  is  of  Quaker  parentage,  and  his 
ardor  of  feeling  and  patriotism,  prompting  him  to  engage  person- 
ally in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  led  that  peaceful  society  to 
"  read  him  out  of  meeting.''  On  the  organization  of  the  continental 
army  in  1775,  he  took  the  office  of  quarter-master  general,  and  thus 
shut  himself  out  of  the  society  of  "  Friends.''  They  but  adhered 
consistently  enough  to  their  avowed  principles,  and  he  adhered 
with  equal  constancy  to  his.  His  temperament  is  warm,  his  dispo- 
sition sanguine  and  his  habits  active.  Hence  it  may  be  that  he  has 
not  always  duly  appreciated  the  coolness  and  caution  of  a  calmer 
temperament.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  once  thought  Wash- 
ington did  not  move  quite  fast  enough ;  if  he  did,  it  probably  re- 
sulted from  his  own  ardent  temperament,  and  not  from  personal 
ill-will  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  was  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, at  AnnapoUs,  when  Washington  resigned  his  office,  and  the 
address  he  made  in  response  to  that  of  the  General,  did  honor  both 
to  his  head  and  heart,  and  bore  ample  testimony  to  his  sense  of  the 
surpassing  merits  of  the  great  man  whom  he  was  addressing.  like 
most  persons  of  impetuous  feeling,  he  was  probably  taught  by  age, 
in  each  successive  year  of  its  progress,  more  and  more  to  appreciate 
the  sober  calmness  of  deliberation  before  action.  But  no  one 
doubts  the  patriotism  or  courage  of  Major  General  Mifflin. 

From  Delaware,  there  is  John  Dickinson,  a  lawyer,  a  part  of 
whose  professional  training  was  in  the  Temple,  in  London.  He  is 
an  admirable  writer,  and  his  pen  was  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
colonies  as  far  back  as  1765.  He  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"Farmer's  Letters,"  written  in  1767  and  1768 ;  and  he  wrote  also 
some  of  the  most  important  state  papers  issued  by  the  Congress  of 
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1774  and  those  immediately  succeeding:  the  address  to  the  inhar 
bitants  of  Quebec,  the  first  petition  to  the  king,  the  address  to 
the  armies,  the  second  petition  to  the  king,  and  the  address  to 
the  several  states,  are  all  from  his  pen.  It  may  seem  strange  that, 
having  afforded  such  undoubted  e\'idences  of  patriotism,  he  should 
have  opposed,  in  the  Congress  of  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. It  was  simply  however  on  the  gi'ound  of  its  impolicy,  at 
that  particular  time.  He  wished  the  terms  of  the  confederation 
to  be  settled,  and  foreign  assistance  to  be  certainly  secured,  before 
the  decisive  step  of  a  declaration  should  be  made.  But  within  a 
few  days  after  it  was  made,  notwithstanding  his  private  opinion  of 
its  impolicy,  he  was  found  marchmg  with  the  army  to  sustain  it  in 
the  field ;  and  it  is  curious  that  he,  who  had  openly  in  the  Con- 
gress of  1776  opposed  the  measure,  was  the  only  member  of  that 
body  who  immediately  marched  to  face  the  enemy.  His  constitu- 
ents, nevertheless,  were  dissatisfied  with  his  congressional  vote,  and 
another  was  elected  in  his  place.  This,  however,  could  not  destroy 
his  patriotism,  for  in  1777  he  was  serving,  as  a  private,  under  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  mth  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  in  the  movements 
against  the  British  who  had  then  landed  at  the  head  of  the  Elk 
Kiver.  In  1779  he  was  unanimously  sent  back  to  Congress.  You 
perceive  that  his  person  is  commanding,  and  his  countenance  a 
fine  one.  Of  his  abilities  no  one  doubts :  he  has  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  refined  taste,  a  very  large  fund  of  general  knowledge, 
and  an  habitual  eloquence,  with  polished  elegance  of  manners. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  ever  been  ready  to  make  any  saciifice  for  his 
country. 

His  colleague  is  that  tall  and  carefully  dressed  gentleman, 
George  Bead,  who,  like  Dickinson,  thought  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence premature,  yet  did  not  decline,  when  the  Congress  had 
adopted  it,  to  put  lus  name  to  it.    He  too  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  true 
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patriot,  of  most  estimable  private  character.    No  one  more  steadily 
resisted  than  he  did  the  encroachments  of  tyranny. 

ni. 

Befobe  we  caU  attention  to  individual  southern  members  it 
may  be  well,  as  with  reference  to  New  England,  rapidly  to  advert 
to  some  of  the  leading  features  which  mark  the  state  of  society  in 
the  southern  states.  The  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  colonies, 
though  all  for  the  most  part  settled  by  Englishmen,  had  still 
distinctive  features,  by  which  each  section,  from  the  beginning,  was 
characterized.  For  the  South,  let  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
serve  as  illustrations ;  with  slight  modifications  the  picture  of  the 
first  is  that  of  Maryland,  while  that  of  the  last  is  applicable  to  the 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  and  to  Georgia. 

Virginia  had  long  possessed  an  aristocracy.  From  an  early  pe- 
riod of  her  settlement,  circumstances  had  contributed  to  its  creation, 
and  they  were  such  as  made  its  growth  unavoidable.  Tlie  early 
emigrants  who  came  to  the  colony,  unlike  those  who  settled  in  New 
England,  were  prompted  by  no  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  the 
mother  country.  They  not  only  brought  with  them  all  the  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  England,  but  they  clung  to  them,  from  a  delibe- 
rate preference.  The  monarchy  and  the  church  of  England  were 
never  objects  of  their  dislike.  The  fertility  and  vast  extent  of  the 
lands  lying  upon  the  numerous  streams  of  Virginia,  necessarily 
drew  attention  to  agriculture,  which,  in  the  absence  of  roads,  could 
find  no  means  of  transport  save  by  the  watercourses.  Hence  the 
original  settlements  were  almost  entirely  agricultural;  clearings 
were  made  and  plantations  settled  on  the  rivers,  and  no  towns  of 
any  importance  were  built.  Nor  was  it  diflicult  for  the  more 
shrewd,  who  possessed  even  small  means,  to  become  large  landed 
proprietors.  Every  planter  who,  at  his  own  charge,  transpoi-ted 
one  inmiigrant,  could  claim  therefor  fifty  acres  of  land ;  so  that 
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from  an  early  period  in  her  colonial  history,  Virginia  possessed  a 
body  of  proprietors,  owning  very  large  tracts  of  land.  This  natu- 
rally scattered  the  population  over  an  extensive  surface,  and  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  towns. 

In  the  second  or  third  generation,  under  the  English  law  of  de- 
scent, these  cultivated  lands,  passing  from  sire  to  eldest  son,  had 
created  a  class  of  "  first  families,"  and  the  education  of  the  country 
was  confined  to  this  class.  There  were  no  schools  for  the  masses 
of  the  people ;  indeed  many  of  them  were  no  better  than  serfe,  for 
at  one  period  Virginia  was  made  a  penal  colony :  convicts  were 
sent  over  and  sold,  for  a  time,  to  the  proprietors,  and  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  kidnapping  prevailed  in  some  of  the  ports  of  England, 
which  consigned  to  temporary  servitude  in  America  men  who  had 
never  been  convicts  at  home.  A  broad  line  of  distinction  was 
therefore  early  di'awn  between  the  large  proprietors  and  the  com- 
mon people.  The  planter  had  his  tenants  and  serfij,  over  whom  he 
presided  with  a  species  of  modern  feudal  sovereignty.  The  emigra- 
tion of  the  cavaliers,  from  England,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  did 
not  tend  to  diminish  this  landed  aristocracy ;  and  though,  some- 
times, men  of  strong  natural  abilities  emerged  from  their  position 
in  the  inferior  classes,  and  became  perhaps  proprietors  themselves, 
yet  was  the  picture,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  we  have  sketched, 
of  a  community  divided  into  two  great  classes  at  the  extremes  of 
the  civilized  social  state,  with  few  or  no  intermediate  or  middle 
men,  to  form  a  class  between  them.  The  offices  of  the  country 
were,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  which  took  very 
good  cai'e  to  retain  them  there,  and  the  "peasantry,"  as  they  would 
have  been  called  in  England,  or  working  men,  could  do  little  else 
but  attach  themselves,  somewhat  as  retainers,  to  the  fortunes  of 
their  respective  patrons.  This  indirect  recognition  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, gave  to  it  its  chief  element  of  strength ;  for  as  the  existence 
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of  an  aiistocratic  class  in  society  is  purely  conventional,  having  no 
natural  foundation,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  people  do  not  choose 
to  recognize  it,  it  cannot  long  exist  at  all.  Perhaps  in  the  then  state 
of  the  Virginia  population,  it  was  best  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
proprietors  possessed  the  intelligence  necessary  to  manage  affairs, 
and  treated  their  humbler  dependants,  (even  when  sold  to  them  as 
convicts,)  with  great  kindness,  and  regard  to  their  personal  com- 
fort. They  by  no  means  considered  them  as  slaves,  but  as  long  as 
the  people  left  them  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  an  acknowledg- 
ed superiority  and  light  to  direct  affairs,  they  in  turn  left  them  to 
entertain,  unchecked,  such  ideas  of  freedom  and  independence  as 
were  likely  to  develope  themselves  in  strong  men,  who  at  times  lux- 
uriated in  the  wild  liberty  of  nature  in  the  wilderness,  untrammel- 
led by  the  artificial  restraints  imposed  by  necessity  in  an  older  state 
of  society,  and  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  densely  crowded  popula- 
tion. There  was,  hence,  both  among  the  rich  and  poor,  a  deeply 
seated  love  of  freedom  and  a  spirit  of  independence. 

The  spirit  of  hospitality,  too,  from  the  very  beginning,  has  been 
boundless  in  Virginia,  and,  indeed,  throughout  all  the  old  southern 
states.  Necessity  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  somewhat  to 
make  it  so:  the  settlements  frequently  were  quite  remote  from 
each  other,  and  the  traveller  often  could  find  no  shelter  at  night, 
unless  he  obtained  it  under  the  roof  of  the  friendly  planter,  who 
would  have  been  pained  at  the  suspicion  that  he  either  expected 
or  desired  pecuniary  remuneration. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how,  under  a  system  such  as  this,  even 
with  all  its  unavoidable  imperfections,  some  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
human  character  would  develope  themselves.  On  the  part  of  the 
wealthy,  generosity,  kindness,  guidance,  and  support,  were  constant- 
ly called  forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  below  them  in  condition.  Ac- 
customed, too,  to  direct,  and  often  to  command,  (for  the  legitimate 
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power  of  the  country  was  in  their  hands,)  they  grew  up,  generar 
tion  after  generation,  with  a  proud  spirit  of  personal  independence, 
on  which  was  naturally  engrafted  a  high  sense  of  honor.  A  Vir- 
ginian or  Maryland  gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  seated  on  do- 
mains that  spread  over  hundreds  of  acres,  and  living  in  what  was 
very  like  a  baronial  state,  and  educated,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  pol- 
ished in  manners,  hospitable,  generous,  cordial,  manly,  "  with  high 
thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy,"  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
men.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  they  to  whom  this  de- 
scription would  apply,  soon  showed  themselves. 

K  we  turn  further  south,  the  picture,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  is 
stiU  the  same.  In  the  old  towns  at  the  east,  and  on  the  shores 
of  North  Carolina,  were  men  who  in  some  instances  were  large  pro- 
prietoi's,  many  of  them  educated  and  trained  to  the  learned  profes- 
sions abroad,  filling  all  the  important  offices  of  the  colony,  as  high- 
toned  and  independent  as  any  men  on  the  continent.  To  these  the 
common  people  had  long  been  used  to  look  with  deference  and  re- 
spect ;  and  these  swayed  public  opinion  in  the  East.  In  a  broad 
belt,  at  the  West,  between  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers,  were  a 
sturdy  and  brave  race  of  yeomen,  known  as  the  "  Scotch  Irish  " 
Presbyterians,  lovers  of  liberty,  from  their  very  cradles,  who  looked 
up  to  their  spiritual  teachers  and  the  leading  laymen  of  the  coun- 
try for  direction.  These  leaders  were  men  of  cultivated  minds. 
Frankness  and  fearlessness  were  the  characteristics  of  these  brave 
yeomen.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  no  men  answered 
more  promptly  at  the-  first  call  of  their  leaders  than  the  common 
people  of  North  Carolina ;  no  leaders  soimded  the  alarm  and  ut- 
tered the  call  sooner ;  and  nowhere,  throughout  the  colonies,  did 
the  leadei's  more  completely  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
or  more  perfectly  control  and  sw^ay  their  actions. 

In  South  Carolina,  it  was  veiy  much  the  custom  to  educate  the 
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sons  of  the  wealthy  at  the  English  universities ;  and  those  who 
filled  the  liberal  professions  had,  in  many  instances,  studied  abroad. 
The  aristocracy  was  in  some  parts  of  South  Carolina  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  in  Virginia.  The  same  hospitality,  generosity,  and  high 
sense  of  honor  were  also  found  among  the  affluent  and  the  educated. 
In  casting  his  eyes  over  the  names  belonging  to  this  colony,  one  is 
struck  with  the  large  number  evidently  French.  These  belong  to 
those  who  descended  from  the  Huguenots,  driven  out  of  France  by 
the  superlative  folly  of  Louis  XIV.  in  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Never  was  an  act  of  greater  madness  committed  by  a  bigoted  ruler, 
and  never  was  there  one  which  more  effectually  wrought  its  own 
temporal  punishment.  The  infiiriated  monarch  enriched  almost 
eveiy  civilized  state  in  Europe  at  his  own  expense,  and  impover- 
ished France  by  the  loss  of  millions  in  trade,  and  thousands  of  her 
best  population.  Some  came  to  America,  and  the  largest  body  of 
them  found  a  home  in  South  Carolina.  Here,  as  in  every  other 
land  where  they  found  an  asylum,  they  more  than  repaid  the  bene- 
volence which  sheltered  them,  by  their  piety,  their  skill,  and  their 
industry.  The  revolution  shows  many  South  Carolinian  Huguenot 
names.    They  were  all  patriots  in  that  desperate  struggle. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  this  sketch  that,  while  the  North 
and  South  alike  were  ready  to  peril  all  for  freedom,  and  while  from 
both  regions  there  were  many  specimens  of  "  nature's  noblemen," 
who  instinctively  understood  each  other  on  a  very  brief  acquaint- 
ance, and  whose  sympathies  were  the  same  in  thought  and  action ; 
yet  were  there  several  particulars  in  which  some  differences  of  na- 
tional or  rather  provincial  character  were  perceptible  in  the  respec- 
tive inhabitants  of  these  two  regions.  The  northern  man  was 
cool  and  cautious,  the  southern  ardent  and  impulsive ;  both  were 
brave,  but  if^  at  any  time,  either  was  rash,  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
the  son  of  the  South.    The  northern  man  parted  freely  with  his 
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money  for  his  country's  good,  but  first  required  that  he  should  be 
specifically  informed  for  what  precise  purpose  it  was  needed,  and 
calculated  exactly  how  much  would  suffice ;  the  southron,  more 
prodigal,  gave  to  his  country  the  sum  that  was  named,  and  unless 
his  suspicions  were  aroused,  asked  no  questions  either  as  to  its  ap- 
propriation or  its  amount.  If  the  fat^  of  war  had  reduced  the  colo- 
nies to  submission,  it  would  have  been  but  temporarily,  either  in  the 
North  or  South:  but  the  latter  would  have  been  probably  mvolv- 
ed  in  frequent  rebellions,  while  the  former  would  have  discreetly 
kept  quiet,  until  it  had  made  all  things  ready  and  saw  the  favor- 
able time  arrive,  and  then  would  have  rebelled  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  it  would  be  once  for  all. 

The  New  England  man  thought  but  little  of  the  gauds  and  var 
nities  of  the  world :  he  was  a  sober  Puritan ;  the  southron  valued 
the  refinements  of  polished  life,  had  no  particular  objection  to  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  display,  prided  himself  somewhat  on 
the  graceful  courtesy  of  his  outward  bearing,  and,  in  his  worship, 
preferred  the  more  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  English  rituaL  His 
countrymen,  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  both  the  Carolinas,  had 
known  the  Church  of  England  as  the  established  and  prevailing 
religion ;  for  the  most  part,  they  had  been  trained  in  it ;  and  di- 
vesting it  of  its  estahluhed  character,  they  preferred  to  worship 
according  to  its  formularies. 

But  these  hints  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  differences  in  char- 
acter among  the  inhabitants  of  the  difterent  colonies.  It  was  wisely 
ordered  that  they  should  exist ;  and  in  the  general  fusion  of  inter- 
ests, feelings,  and  manners,  they  all  perhaps  proved  beneficial. 

Let  us  go  l)ack  to  the  Convention. 

We  have  from  Maryland,  Luther  Martm,  a  lawyer  of  great  and 
commanding  powers.  And  here  too  is  John  Mercer,  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution,  deservedly  respected  by  his  countrymen ;  and  McHenry 
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is  also  here.  But  without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
these,  we  will  pass  on,  to  look  at  one  to  whom  they  are  quite 
willing,  we  may  be  sure,  to  yield  precedence.  There  is  George 
Washington,  of  Virginia.  He  is  the  central  attractive  figure,  and 
wields  a  mighty  moral  influence  over  these  statesmen,  not  un- 
like in  its  effects  that  which  he  exercised  over  the  officers  of  his 
army.  He  binds  them  into  union.  But  to  suppose  that  you  re- 
quire any  sketch  of  either  his  person  or  his  deeds,  is  to  imply 
a  doubt  of  your  being  an  American.  George  Washington's 
countrymen,  from  the  children  upward,  all  know  who  he  is,  and 
what  he  has  done.  His  is  a  name  in  history,  which  good  and 
brave  men,  throughout  the  world,  will  not  let  die.  A  common 
humanity  will  be  too  proud  of  it  ever  to  let  it  perish.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  whom  God  has  made  to  be  men  for  all  time.  We  love 
and  honor  him  now ;  he  will  be  more  honored,  more  venerated  by 
future  generations.  We  are  too  near  him  to  mark  the  admirable 
and  exquisitely  adjusted  features  of  his  character ;  posterity,  stand- 
ing at  a  greater  distance,  will  see  the  harmonious  and  massive 
grandeur  of  his  magnificent  and  finely  developed  proportions.  We 
can  only  belittle  him  by  praising  him  as  we  would  another  man. 
It  becomes  an  American  to  point  merely  to  his  deeds,  and  be  silent. 
The  world  will  do  the  rest. 

That  middle-sized,  venerable  looking  person,  whom  you  see,  is 
George  Wythe.  He  is  now  sixty-one  years  old,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  remarkable  man.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and  of  attainments  very 
unusual  in  her  sex ;  she  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  is  said 
even  to  have  spoken  that  language  fluently ;  she  taught  it  to  her 
son;  but  in  several  other  respects  his  education  was  somewhat 
neglected.  He  lost  his  parents  before  he  was  a  man,  and  with  the 
thoughtlessness  of  youth,  uncontrolled  by  authority,  rushed  madly 
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onward  in  a  career  of  folly  and  dissipation.  The  force  of  his  char- 
acter, however,  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  he  did,  at 
last,  what  very  few  under  similar  cii*cumstances  would  or  could 
have  done.  After  nine  yeara  of  dissipation,  he  reformed,  and  be- 
came a  man  of  exemplary  sobriety  and  steadiness.  Lamenting 
most  deeply  the  time  uTecoverably  lost  by  his  folly  and  sui,  and 
deploring,  at  that  late  period,  the  want  of  that  learning  which  he 
might  have  acquired  during  those  misspent  years,  he  resolved  to 
redeem  the  futui'e,  and  from  that  hour  devoted  himself  with  un- 
tiring industry  to  study.  He  taught  himself  Greek,  and  choosing 
the  i^rofession  of  jurisprudence,  became  profoundly  versed  in  l)oth 
the  common  and  ci\'il  law,  and  thoroughly  learned  in  the  statute 
law  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Virginia.  No  longer  a  thoughtless, 
dissipated  youth,  he  was  respected,  as  a  t^tsc,  sedate,  and  upright 
man,  of  marked  ability,  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  stood  at  the  very  head 
of  the  Vu'ginia  bar.  When  the  troubles  with  the  mother  coun- 
try firet  began,  he  stood  forth  boldly,  and  encouraged,  if  indeed 
he  did  not  oidginate,  the  fii'st  movements  of  opposition  in  Virginia. 
He  was  the  fearless  champion  of  liberty,  and  was  among  the  earli- 
est to  enrol  himself  in  the  ranks  of  her  volunteei*s.  His  influence 
and  example  undoubtedly  did  very  much  to  inspire  the  people. 
Before  the  war  actually  commenced  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  speaker  of  that  body.  He  was  sent  in  1775 
to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  in 
1776,  put  their  names  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  is 
now  Chancellor  of  Virginia,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  this 
house,  there  is  a  purer  or  a  wdser  man.  His  now  long  continued 
habits  of  strict  temperance  and  regularity  of  life  have  given  him, 
as  you  see,  a  healthy  old  age,  and  one  cannot  look  without  linger- 
ing on  his  manly  and  expressive  features. 
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He  is  perfectly  unaffected  and  simple  in  his  manners,  ha  modest 
as  he  is  learned,  and  singularly  disinterested.  If  you  should  hear 
him  8i)eak,  you  would  be  struck  hy  his  logical  arrangement,  his 
chaste  language,  and  his  easy  elocution.  lie  is  also  exceedingly 
courteous  in  debate.  He  is  not,  however,  what  would  be  termed  a 
biilliant  man.  His  mind  indeed  is  of  very  high  order,  but  not  the 
most  rapid  in  seizing  upon  the  prominent  points  of  a  subject.  La- 
bor has  made  him  what  he  is.  Allow  him  time  for  consideration, 
and  then  will  appear  his  profound  penetration,  his  well-linked 
logic,  and  his  demonstrated  conclusion. 

And  here  is  another  delegate  from  Vii'ginia.  I  cannot  sj>eak 
of  all,  but  may  not  pass  unnoticed  James  Madison.  He  is  now 
thirty-seven  years  old,  and  has  been  trained  as  a  lawyer  by  Chan- 
cellor Wythe.  He  possesses  fine  talents,  and  is  remarkalde  for  his 
close  reasoning.  Though  younger  than  many  here,  he  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  worthy  companion  to  them,  for  his  views  and  attain- 
ments are  much  in  advance  of  his  years.  lie  was  always  a  thinker, 
and  is  a  bold  and  forcible  sj^eaker.  K  there  be  any  one  here  of 
whom  I  would  say,  "he  never  was  a  foy,"  I  think  it  would  be  Mr. 
Madison.  Vh'ginia  considers  him  one  of  her  ornaments,  and  is 
justly  proud  of  him. 

Let  us  see  whom  we  have  here  from  North  Carolina.  There 
are  two  of  that  delegation  of  whom  we  will  speak.  Fii-st,  there  is 
WUliam  Kichardson  Davie.  Tall  in  pei*son  and  well  formed,  he  is 
possessed,  as  you  perceive,  of  featm^es  remarkably  handsome,  and 
strikingly  expressive  of  his  manly  nature.  His  voice  is  melodious, 
his  manner  dignified,  and  he  is  a  very  accomplished  orator.  He 
has  been  a  hard  student,  and  his  influence  is  great  in  Noi-th  Caro- 
lina. He  deserves  all  that  he  possesses,  for  he  is  one  of  the  tried 
patriots  of  that  state,  though  not  a  native.  He  was  boi-n  in  Eng- 
land, and  brought  to  this  country  by  liis  father  at  a  very  early  age. 
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He  had  a  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  William  Richardson,  who  was 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  that  "  Scotch  Irish  "  settlement 
of  which  we  have  spoken  as  existing  in  North  Carolina.  This  un- 
cle had  no  children,  and  adopted  his  nephew,  who  afterward  inher- 
ited his  estate.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  North  Carolina^ 
and  afterwards  finished  his  studies  at  Princeton.  Here  his  patriot- 
ism first  broke  into  action.  He  was  one  of  that  party  of  stu- 
dents who  left  college,  with  the  consent  of  its  head,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  and  served  as  a  volunteer,  near  New  York,  in  the  sunmier  of 
1776.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  took  his  bachelor's  degi'ee, 
and  returned  home  to  study  law.  But  the  times  were  too  stirring 
to  allow  repose  to  such  a  temperament  as  his.  In  1777  he  joined 
the  army,  and  was  ere  long  a  major  in  Pulaski's  legion  of  cavalry. 
From  this  time  onward  he  was  in  service  untU  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  shared  in  most  of  the  battles  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Carolines.  When,  after  the  defeat  of  Gates,  Comwallis  attempted 
to  overrun  North  Carolina,  it  was  Davie,  with  his  troops,  who  inter- 
posed between  the  British  and  our  retreating  forces,  and  kept  the 
former  at  bay,  compelling  them  at  last  to  retreat  to  South  Carolina. 
Three  times,  at  the  village  of  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
with  an  inferior  force  of  mere  militia,  did  he  withstand  the  charge 
of  Tarleton's  celebrated  cavalry  legion,  and  as  often  compel  it  to 
retire  in  disorder.  When  Greene  took  the  command,  he  besought 
Davie  to  become  commissary  general ;  he  yielded  to  his  entreaties 
and  did  so ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  state  that  his  personal 
influence,  and  the  pledge  of  his  own  credit,  in  this  department, 
contributed  largely  to  save  the  South.  After  the  war  was  over,  he 
entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  state. 

Tlie  other  representative  to  be  named  from  North  Carolina  is 
Dr.  Hugh  Williamson.     He  is  now  a  little  more  than  fifty  years 
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old.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  indeed  has 
preached,  as  a  licentiate  of  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He 
never,  however,  had  charge  of  a  congregation,  for  in  early  life  his 
health  was  delicate,  and  he  had  not  strength  for  the  duties  of 
the  pulpit.  He  became,  therefore,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Univei'sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  few  years  went  abroad  to 
pursue  medical  studies.  He  availed  himself  of  the  schools  of  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  Utrecht,  in  which  last  he  received  his  degree, 
and  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  returned  home,  in  improved 
health,  and  practised  as  a  physician,  in  Philadelphia,  for  several 
years  with  success.  His  health,  however,  again  failed  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  business.  He  employed  himself  in 
scientific  studies,  and,  together  with  Rittenhouse,  Ewing,  and  Smith, 
acted  on  a  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus,  in  June,  and  that  of  Mercury,  in  No- 
vember, of  the  year  1769.  He  was  with  Dr.  Ewing  in  Europe,  in 
17Y4,  1775,  and  1776,  when  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country 
began,  and,  in  Holland,  first  heard  the  news  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  when  he  hastened  to  retm^n  home.  The  medical 
staff  in  the  army  was  filled  up  before  his  arrival,  but  circumstances 
ere  long  called  him  to  Newbern,  in  North  Carolina,  and,  while 
there,  he  took  occasion  to  inform  the  governor  that  he  might  com- 
mand his  services,  if  at  any  time,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  he  could 
be  useful.  In  1780  the  state  raised  several  thousand  men  to 
join  the  anny  for  the  relief  of  South  Carolina,  and  placed  them 
under  the  command  of  the  late  governor,  Caswell,  who  then 
held  the  rank  of  major  general.  This  gentleman  immediately 
claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  Dr.  Williamson  had  made  to 
him,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  troops  of  North  Carolina.  Thus  did  he  (though  by  birth  a 
Pennsylvanian,)  become  connected  with  that  state.     The  climate 
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better  suited  his  constitution,  and  he  probably  considered  North 
Carolina  his  home.  He  was  sent  as  a  member  from  one  of  the  bo- 
rough towns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  to  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  served  three 
years,  as  long  a  time  as  the  law  allowed.  You  now  see  him  here. 
He  is  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  man,  of  much  observation  and 
extensive  attainments,  and  an  undoubted  patriot. 

But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  John  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  an  able  and  most  accomplished  gentleman.  He  is  of  Irish 
descent  on  his  father's  side,  though  a  native  of  the  state  which  he 
here  represents.  He  studied  law  in  the  Temple,  London,  and 
returning  to  Charleston,  commenced  practice,  so  far  back  as  1761. 
He  is  very  eloquent,  and  at  once  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. When  Massachusetts,  in  1764,  proposed  to  the  other  pro- 
vinces to  appoint  committees  to  meet  in  a  Congress,  as  one  step 
toward  cementing  an  union,  it  was  John  Rutledge  who  induced  the 
assembly  of  South  Carolina  to  agree  to  the  proposal,  and  he,  with 
Christopher  Gadsden  and  Thomas  Lynch,  were  appointed  the  re- 
presentatives. He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three,  and  probably 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in  New  York  in 
1765.  He  was  but  some  twenty-seven  years  old.  The  North,  at 
that  time,  knew  but  little  of  the  South ;  its  inhabitants  were  sup- 
posed to  be  indolent,  and  luxurious,  and,  at  any  rate,  but  little  was 
expected  from  such  a  seeming  stripling  as  John  Rutledge;  he 
spoke,  and  sober  and  thoughtful  old  men  were  surprised  into  admi- 
ration and  respect  by  the  eloquence  of  the  young  representative 
from  South  Carolina.  Hjs  power  over  his  constituents  is  very  great. 
When  news  of  the  Boston  port-bill  reached  Charleston,  expresses 
were  sent  over  the  state  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  came,  and  it  was  easy  to  induce  them  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  a  general  Congress ;  but  then  came  propositions  to  instruct 
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them  how  far  they  might  go  in  supporting  the  Bostonians.  John 
Rutledge  rose  in  all  his  might ;  his  subject  was,  "No  instructions  to 
the  representatives,''  but  full  authority  to  exercise  their  discretion, 
and  a  pledge,  to  the  men  of  New  England,  that  South  Carolina 
would,  to  the  death,  stand  by  all  her  delegates  promised  for  her. 
Some  one  in  opposition  asked  what  should  be  done  if  the  delegates 
made  an  improper  use  of  this  large  grant  of  power  ?  With  an 
energy  of  manner  which  was  in  itself  as  forcible  as  an  argument, 
the  clear  sound  of  his  voice  rose  above  the  listening  auditory,  and 
rung  out  in  his  short  words,  full  alike  of  decision  and  honesty, 
''^Hang  them^  The  impression  was  irresistible,  and  the  delegates 
went  without  directions  as  to  their  conduct,  ready  to  help  Boston 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability.  John  Rutledge  was  one  of  those 
delegates.  Washington  cherished  always  the  highest  estimate  of  his 
virtues,  and  he  referred  to  him,  while  he  was  himself  a  member  of 
that  body,  as  the  greatest  orator  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
has  served  his  state  in  her  highest  offices ;  she  has  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  patriotism,  talents,  decision,  and  firmness,  and  has 
now  sent  him  to  assist  in  making  a  Constitution. 

But  here  is  another  worthy  son  of  South  Carolina,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney.  He  also  is  a  lawyer,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  Oxford,  and  the  Temple.  But  he  is  a  soldier  too,  and 
has  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life.  When 
his  country  needed  him  he  relinquished  law,  and,  girding  on  his 
sword,  took  the  field  as  a  captain,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy.  The  danger  of  invasion  being  over  in  South  Carolina, 
he  joined  the  northern  army,  and  General  Washington  appointed 
him  one  of  his  aids.  He  fought  at  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown, 
and,  returning  to  the  South,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's  Island.  The  enemy  passed  without  attacking  it, 
when  he  instantly  hastened  to  Charleston  to  defend  the  lines. 
10 
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Here  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  his  influence  and  en- 
ergy were  well  known,  he  was  treated  with  unusual  and  unmanly 
rigor,  in  order  to  crush  his  spuit,  and  intimidate  others.  Menaces 
and  promises  were  alike  resorted  to  to  corrupt  his  fidelity.  He  was 
unmoved  either  by  severity  or  temptations.  He  was  true  to  his 
country.  General  Washington  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
and  he  deserves  it.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  mind,  and,  as  a  scholai*, 
ranked  with  the  most  eminent  at  Westminster  and  Oxford. 

There  is  yet  another  from  South  Carolina,  of  the  same  name. 
This  is  Charles  Pinckney.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  polish  of 
manners,  remarkable  colloquial  powers,  and  fervid  eloquence. 
Throughout  the  revolutionary  struggle  he  proved  himself  equally 
sagacious,  earnest,  and  unchangeal)le. 

Only  one  more  remains  of  whom  we  will  speak ;  not  that  the 
remaining  characters  before  us  are  undistinguished  or  uninteresting, 
for  there  are  several  who  might  justly  claim  our  notice ;  but  there 
is  danger  of  becoming  wearisome.  Here  is  Abraham  Baldwin,  a 
Connecticut  man,  but  now  a  representative  from  Georgia,  in  which 
State  he  has  resided,  as  a  lawyer,  for  many  years.  He  has  been  a 
representative  in  the  legislature  of  his  adopted  state ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Milledge,  may  be  said  to  have  induced  that  body  to 
found  the  university,  at  Athens.  He  has  also  been  a  delegate  in 
the  Continental  Congreas ;  and  is  a  faithful,  industrious  man,  of 
excellent  common  sense. 

We  shall  find  that  we  have  here  no  assemblage  of  common 
men,  but  that  the  convention  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  those 
who  have  had  experience,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  talents  and  public  services.  In  the  very  first  assembly  of  the 
colonies,  held  at  Albany,  in  1754,  Dr.  Franklin  wiis  a  member;  in 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  of  1765,  Dickinson  of  Delaware,  Johnson 
of  Connecticut,  and  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  were  members ;  in 
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the  Continental  Congress,  beginning  in  1774,  and  continuing  up  to 
1786,  no  less  than  eighteen  of  those  we  have  particularly  pointed 
out  —  Washington,  Franklin,  King,  Gerry,  Langdon,  Sherman, 
Robert  Morris,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Clymer,  Livingston,  Dickinson, 
Read,  Mercer,  Wythe,  Madison,  Williamson,  Rutledge  and  Bald- 
win— sat  at  different  periods.  Of  these,  Franklin,  Wythe,  Sher- 
man, Read,  Gerry,  Robert  Morris,  and  Clymer,  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  and  so  also  did  Wilson,  who  Is  here  from 
Pennsylvania — as  able  and  worthy  as  any  of  them,  l»ut  of  whom  we 
had  not  time  to  speak  particularly.  The  fact  is,  there  are  but 
twelve  of  the  whole  Convention  who  have  not,  at  some  time,  sat 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  The  army  is  represented,  too,  for 
here  are  Washington,  Alifflin,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and 
Hamilton ;  so  that  we  may  well  call  this  an  assembly  of  our  most 
able,  most  tried,  and  most  patriotic  countrymen. 

Regarding  the  public  characters  who  presided  over  our  affairs 
during  the  stormy  period  of  the  wai*,  and  those  on  whom  is  de- 
volved the  yet  more  difficult  and  even  more  important  duty  of  cre- 
ating a  system  of  government  for  the  republic  they  have  conducted 
to  independence,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  conviction  that  they 
were  specially  called  to  their  high  mission  by  an  aU  wise  and  all 
beneficent  Providence.  The  extraordinary  intelligence  and  virtue 
displayed  in  the  Continental  Congress,  were  recognized  by  saga- 
cious and  dispassionate  observers  throughout  the  world ;  Mirabeau 
spoke  of  it  as  a  company  of  demigo<ls ;  and  WiUiam  Pitt,  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham,  exclaimed,  "  I  must  declare  that  in  aU  my  read- 
ing and  observation — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study :  I  have 
read  Thucydides,  and  meditated  the  rise  of  the  master  states  of  the 
world — ^for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no 
body  of  men  can  stand  before  the  national  Congress  of  Philadel- 
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pliia."  Those  who  were  greatest  in  tlie  revolutionary  congresses, 
with  many  others,  wortliy  to  be  associated  with  them,  are  in  this 
ever  to  be  remembered  convention,  assembled  to  define  for  centu- 
ries, perhaps  for  ever,  the  just  limits  of  individual  liberty  and  pul>- 
lic  sovereignty.  They  will  not  fail  to  erect  a  monument  which 
shall  separate  distinctly  all  the  Future  from  all  the  Past  in  human 
history. 
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That  august  assemblage  in  Philadelphia  to  which  was  confided, 
in  a  liirger  degree  than  ever  to  any  other  body  of  men,  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  had  closed  its  sittings  and  adjourned ;  the  great 
thinkers  and  the  gi*eat  actore  of  our  recent  history  were  at  their 
several  homes  waiting  the  decisions  of  the  states,  or  busy  with  pa- 
triotic passion  and  all  the  resources  of  reason,  in  advocating  the 
approval  and  adoption  of  the  constitution.  "  A  nation  without  a 
national  government  is  an  awful  spectacle,"  wrote  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton ;  "  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  a  whole  people,  is  a  prodigy,  to 
the  completion  of  which  I  look  forward  Avith  trembling  anxiety." 

The  constitution  was  not  entirely  approved  by  any,  but  nearly 
all  were  willing  to  say  with  the  venerable  Franklin,  "  The  opinions 
I  have  had  of  its  errors,  I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good."  With  the 
masses,  its  best  recommendation  was  that  it  bore  the  signature  of 
Washington,  of  whose  transcendent  wisdom  and  justice  there  was 
a  subtle,  indefinable  and  almost  universal  appreciation  and  recog- 
nition. The  noble  Chief  shared  largely  of  the  common  anxiety  re- 
specting the  fate  of  the  system  of  government  formed  by  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  felt  a  truer  joy,  we  may  believe,  when  at  length 
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its  triumph  was  decided,  than  ever  had  warmed  his  heart  at  any 
victory  in  w  ar. 

II. 

In  the  winter  of  1785,  the  Contmental  Congress  had  adjourned 
to  New  York,  where  all  its  subsequent  sessions  were  held,  until 
the  organization  of  the  constitutional  government.  IVIr.  JeflFerson 
had  been  sent  to  fill  the  place  of  Franklin,  at  Paris ;  Mr.  Adams 
was  in  London ;  and  many  of  our  leading  characters,  in  affairs  or 
in  society,  were  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  public  serNdce, 
or  in  pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had 
already  commenced  his  diplomatic  career,  as  Secretary  to  Mr. 
Dana,  our  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  had  lately  returned, 
to  complete  his  academical  education  at  Harvard  College,  and 
before  visiting  his  friends  in  Boston  he  sent  back  to  his  sister,  in 
London,  an  account  of  his  fii-st  impressions  of  society  and  politics 
in  New  York.  He  called  on  Mr.  Jay,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  next  on  Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Kufus  King,  Mr. 
Nathan  Dane,  and  other  delegates  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Gerry,  he  says,  w^as  glad  to  see  him,  on  account  of  friendship 
for  his  father ;  and  IVIr.  King  was  very  polite.  They  went  with 
him  to  call  on  the  President,  Mr.  Lee,  who  inquired  with  the  kindest 
particularity  concerning  the  ambassador.  He  ako  waited  on  Go- 
vernor Clinton,  and  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui. 
The  next  day  President  Lee,  who  met  him  at  a  breakfast  party  at 
Mr.  Gerry's,  invited  him  to  take  an  apartment  in  his  house ;  he  en- 
deavored to  excuse  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  but  the  invitation 
l)eing  renewed  at  dinner,  he  consented,  rather  reluctantly,  being 
doubtful  whether  his  course  would  be  altogether  pleasing  to  his 
father,  whom   he   regarded   as  the  real  object  of  the  attentions 
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offered  to  him.  The  President  entertained  three  times  i\  week,  but 
never  invited  ladies,  because  there  were  none  in  his  own  house. 
His  health  was  not  very  good.  "  I  believe  the  duties  of  his  office 
weary  him  much,^  Adams  writes  ;  "  he  is  obliged,  in  this  weather, 
to  sit  in  Congress  fi'om  eleven  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon, the  warmest  and  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  day.  It  was 
expected  that  Congress  would  adjourn  during  the  dog-days,  at 
least,  but  they  have  so  much  business  that  a  recess,  however  short, 
would  leave  them  behindhand."  A  portion  of  the  young  states- 
man's gossip  about  men  and  women  then  most  conspicuous  in  the 
metropolis,  we  transcribe  fi*om  his  letters,  which  are  more  parti- 
cular and  more  entertaining  than  any  other  notices  of  life  in  New 
York  during  that  summer. 

"At  tea,  this  afternoon,  at  Mr.  Ramsay's,"  he  writes  on  the 
twentieth  of  July,  "  I  met  Mr.  Gardoqui,  and  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Rawdon,  who  is  soon,  if  common  report  says  truly,  to  many  Miss 
M.  His  complexion  and  his  looks  show  sufficiently  from  what 
country  he  is.  How  happens  it  that  revenge  stares  through  the 
eyes  of  every  Spaniard  ?  Mr.  Gardoqui  was  very  polite,  and  en- 
quired much  after  my  father,  as  did  also  IVIr.  Van  Berkel,  the  Dutch 
minister."  Mr.  Ramsay  was  the  amiable  and  accomplished  histo- 
rian, and  a  representative  from  South  Carolina. 

On  the  twenty-third  he  dined  with  General  Knox,  the  secretary 
of  war,  who  lived  about  four  miles  out  of  the  city.  The  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  delegations,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Lady  Duer, 
daughter  of  Lord  Stirling,  Miss  Sears,  ]VIr.  Church,  Colonel  Wads- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Osgood,  formed  the  company.  "  Lady  Duer  is  not 
young,  or  handsome,"  he  says ;  but  she  would  not  have  been  thought 
old,  by  a  man  over  eighteen,  and  she  had  been,  if  she  was  not  then, 
one  of  the  sweetest  looking  women  in  the  city.  '•  Miss  Sears,"  he 
continues,  "  has  been  ill,  and  looks  pale ;  but  she  is  very  pretty, 
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and  has  the  reputation  of  being  witty  and  sharp :  I  am  sure  she 
does  not  look  mtchanter  -^Vfter  a  passage  of  more  than  twelve 
weeks,  from  Amsterdam,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Van  Berkel  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  minister  set  out  to  meet  her.  Young 
Adams  had  seen  her  in  Holland,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  her  beauty.  "The  young  ladies 
here,"  he  remarks,  "  are  very  impatient  to  see  her,  and  I  dare  say 
that  when  she  comes  reflections  will  not  be  spared  on  either  side. 
The  l>eauties  of  New  York  will  triumph,  but,  I  hope,  with  mode- 
ration." 

Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  a  native  of  Xew  York,  who  had 
served  with  considerable  credit  during  the  war,  and  was  afterward 
api)ointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  London,  was  at 
this  time  engaged  to  Miss  Adams.  On  the  last  day  of  July  her 
brother  went  with  a  Mr.  Jarvis  to  visit  the  family,  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island. 

"  The  colonel's  mother,"  he  writes,  "  appeared  to  miss  him  very 
much.  All  the  family  are  in  mourning  for  the  old  gentleman,  who 
died  about  nine  months  ago.  There  Is  one  son  here  now.  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  sLv  daughters.  Sally  strikes  most  at  first  sight :  she 
is  tall,  hiis  a  very  fine  shape,  and  a  vast  deal  of  vivacity  in  her 
eyes,  which  are  a  light  blue.  She  has  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the 
French  ladies,  without  tlieii*  loquacity.  Her  convei-sation,  I  am  told, 
is  as  j)loasing  as  her  figure."  This  young  lady  was  married  in  a  few 
years  to  Charles  Adams,  the  Aviiter's  l)rother.  He  also  mentions  a 
"celebrated  l)eauty  by  the  name  of  Miss  Ogden,"  who  then  lived 
on  the  Island.  He  thought  she  resembled  the  handsome  Mrs. 
Bingham,  of  Pliiladelj)liiii,  whom  he  had  encountered  abroad. 

On  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  August,  he  wTites,  "I  attended 
church  this  morning  at  St.  PauFs :  for  we  have  a  St.  Paul's  here  as 
well  as  you  in  London,  though  it  is  something  Kke  Alexander  the 
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Great  and  Alexander  the  coppersmitli.  It  is,  however,  the  largest 
and  most  frequented  church  in  New  York.  After  church  I  left  a 
card  with  Miss  Van  Berkel ;  she  arrived  here  from  Philadelphia 
two  days  ago ;  she  complains  of  not  understanding  the  language,  as 
bitterly  as  you  did  when  you  first  arrived  in  France.^ 

The  next  morning  he  went  out  with  some  company  to  a  seat 
called  Content,  two  or  three  miles  from  town,  to  call  on  Lady 
Wheate.  "  She  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  belles  of  the  city. 
About  two  years  ago  she  married  Sir  Jacob  Wheate,  a  British  officer, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old ;  she  was  not  sLxteen ;  Sir 
Jacob,  before  he  had  been  married  a  week,  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  died.  He  left  her  a  handsome  fortune,  and  it  is  said  she 
is  soon  to  wed  Sir  Francis  Cochrane,  son  of  Lord  Dundonald,  a 
Scotch  nobleman.  Miss  Sally  Smith  was  with  Lady  Wheate,  and 
has  spent  nearly  a  week  with  her.  I  am  vastly  pleased  with  this 
lady;  the  contrast  between  her  manners  and  those  of  Lady  Wheate 
b  greatly  in  her  favor,  and  very  striking.'' 

He  made  several  excursions  to  places  in  the  \4cinity.  One  was 
with  Mr.  Soderstrom,  the  Swedish  consul,  to  Mr.  Bayard,  whose 
seat  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city.  He  had  two  daughters,  who 
ranked  among  the  toasts,  and  one  of  them  he  thought  very  pretty. 
Mr.  Bayard  had  been  a  Tory,  but  the  fact  was  now  forgotten,  or  at 
least  not  remembered  against  his  charming  family.  On  another 
occasion  he  visited  Monsieur  de  Marbois,*  the  French  chargt  cPaf- 

*  Barbe  Marbois,  afterward  the  Marquis  dc  Marbois,  was  bom  at  Mctz,  in  1745.  IIo  came 
to  America  in  1779,  as  secretary  of  legation  under  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  and  when  that 
minister  returned  to  France,  in  the  spring  of  1784,  he  became  charge  d^affaireSf  in  whicli  ca- 
pacity he  continued  in  this  country  until  promoted  to  the  place  of  Intendent  of  IIi.spanioIa,  in 
1785  —  a  period  of  six  years,  lie  was  a  great  favorite  in  society  while  he  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hieodore  Sedgwick's  family  I  find  some  gossip  respecting 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Moore,  of  that  city,  in  June,  1784.  '*  Tlie  nuptials  of  M.  de  Murbois  and 
Miss  Moore,"  says  the  writer,  "  were  celebrated  not  long  since;  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  morning  in  the  minister's  chapel,  by  his  abb6,  and  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  M4X)re'8,  by  Parson 
White.     It  gave  occasion  for  the  circulation  of  a  variety  of  reports,  such  as,  that  the  lady  had 
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faives^  who  had  a  summer  house  on  Long  Island.  He  describes 
Madame  de  Marbois  as  a  "  spruce,  pretty  Kttle  woman,"  who  spoke 
French  very  well,  and  had  none  of  the  rigid  principles  of  the  Qua- 
kers, among  whom  she  was  born.  Among  the  eminent  persons  with 
whom  he  dined,  at  one  place  or  another,  were  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Baron  Steuben,  and  Thomas  Paine,  who  at  this  period 
was  sometimes  admitted  to  the  tables  of  respectable  men. 

III. 

Tile  winter  of  1787-88  is  represented  as  having  been  more  gay 
than  any  since  New  York  was  first  agitated  with  the  discontents 
leading  to  the  revolution.  The  last  session  of  the  Continental  Conr 
gress  was  organized,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  by  the  election  of 
Cyrus  Griffin,  of  Virginia,  as  President ;  and  as  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  Philadelphia,  had  adjourned  in  the  previous  Septem- 
ber, the  wisdom  of  the  nation  was  largely  assembled  here,  either  in 
official  capacities,  or  to  operate  more  effectively  on  public  opinion 
while  the  fate  of  the  Constitution  was  stiU  doubtful,  or  on  account 
of  those  social  attractions  which  every  country  finds  in  its  capital 

M.  de  Marbois  had  been  superseded  as  charge  d'affaires  by  M. 

renounced  her  religion  and  embraced  the  Catholic  —  being  baptized,  and  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment ;  though,  in  fact,  I  believe  nothing  was  required  of  either  party  but  toleration  of  each  other,** 
Washington  wrote  to  him  on  this  occasion :  '*  It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  I  received  from 
your  own  pen  an  account  of  the  agreeable  and  happy  connection  you  were  about  to  form  with 
Miss  Aloore.  Though  you  have  given  many  proofs  of  your  predilection  and  attachment  to  this 
country,  yet  this  last  may  be  considered  not  only  as  a  great  and  tender  one,  but  as  the  most 
pleasing  and  lasting  one.  The  accomplishments  of  the  lady,  and  her  connections,  cannot  fail  to 
make  it  so.  On  this  joyous  event,  accept,  I  pray  you,  the  congratulations  of  Mrs.  Washington 
and  myself,  who  cannot  fail  to  participate  in  whatever  contributes  to  the  felicity  of  yourself  or 
your  amiable  consort,  with  whom  we  both  have  the  happiness  of  an  acquaintance,  and  to  whom 
and  the  family  we  bog  leave  to  present  our  comi)liment.^  With  very  great  esteem  and  regai-d, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  approve  myself  worthy  of  your  friendship,  I  have  tlie  honor  to  be,**  <tc., 
&Q.  M.  de  Marbois  held  many  important  offices  under  Napoleon,  and  he  is  known  as  an  author, 
in  this  ccmntry,  by  his  Hutory  of  Loumana  and  a  work  on  the  Dreason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Hi* 
daughter,  who  was  born  in  New  York,  was  married  to  the  Duke  de  Plaisance,  son  of  Lc  Brun,  one 
of  Napoleons  colleagues  in  the  consulate. 
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Louis  William  Otto,  who  had  resided  here  several  yeai-s,  and  who 
continued  in  his  present  office  until  the  arrival  of  the  Martjuis  de 
Moustier,*  at  the  end  of  the  year  1787,  when  lie  l>ecame  secretary 
of  legation.  For  the  previous  ministers  from  France  the  American 
people  had  justly  entertained  a  most  affectionate  respect.  When 
Gerard  was  about  to  leave  us  Washington  wrote  to  him,  "  Yon  car- 
ry with  you  the  affections  of  a  whole  people,  and  leave  behind  you 
a  reputation  which  will  have  the  peculiar  fortune  to  be  every  whore 
admired  by  good  men."  When  Luzerne  retired,  he  wrote  to  him, 
"  When  I  say  you  have  inspired  me  A\ith  sentiments  of  sincere  re- 
spect and  attachment,  I  do  not  speak  the  language  of  my  own  heart 
only :  it  is  the  universal  voice.^  Li  the  same  manner  he  exprer*.sed 
his  regard  for  Marbois.  And  all  these  Frenchmen  cherished  for 
Washington  a  profound  admiration.  The  Count  de  Moustier  was 
less  fortunate,  in  temper  and  abilities,  and  seemed  more  anxious 
to  win  the  admiration  of  the  people  than  the  confidence  of  the 
government.  One  of  his  earliest  communications  to  Wasliington, 
was  a  complaint  respecting  some  fancied  neglect,  in  certain  pohits 
of  etiquette.  After  making  a  tour  through  the  country,  however, 
he  seemed  better  pleased,  and  during  his  residence  in  New  York 
he  contributed  much  to  the  gayety  and  hapjnness  of  its  society. 

Governor  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  of  the 
third  of  March,  1787,  alludes  to  the  fashionable  life  here,  and  in  a 
characteristic  sentence  reproves  its  extravagance  and  dissipation. 
"  My  principal  secretary  of  state,  who  is  one  of  my  daughtei-s,"  he 
says,  "  is  gone  to  New  York  to  shake  her  heels  at  the  balls  and 

•  Eleonor-Fran^ois  Elie,  Marquis  de  Moustier,  Lieutenant  General,  <tc.,  <tc.,  was  now  thirty- 
serea  years  of  age.  He  possessed  a  liberal  fortune,  and,  though  penurious,  was  fond  of  disi>lay  : 
none  of  the  foreign  ministers  entertained  more  frequently  or  more  ostentatiously.  Brissot  de 
Warville  says  he  heard  him  boast  that  he  told  (iriffin,  the  President  of  Congress,  in  his  own 
house,  that  he  teas  but  a  tavcrn-kcrper ;  **  and  the  Americans  had  the  conq>laisance  not  to  demand 
his  pecall!"  M.  de  Moustier  remained  faithful  to  the  Bourbons,  and,  duriiif^  the  ascendeney  of 
Napoleon,  founfl  refuge  in  England.     He  died  in  the  lieginninjr  of  1817. 
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assemblies  of  a  metropolis  wliich  might  as  well  be  —  more  studious 
of  paying  its  taxes  than  of  instituting  expensive  diversions.'' 

IV. 

The  country  which  watched  our  experience  with  the  profoundest 
interest  was  France.  She  was  already  heaving  with  passions  which 
derived  their  energy  from  our  example ;  and  for  many  years  the 
most  inquisitive  and  intelligent  speculators  on  our  resources,  gov- 
ernment, society  and  manners,  were  Frenchmen,  in  compulsory  or 
voluntary  exile,  or,  commissioned  for  observation,  applying  their 
best  faculties  to  the  solution  of  the  new  enigma  in  history.  Among 
the  rest  came  Brissot  de  Warville,  young,  handsome,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, but,  said  Washington,  "  intelligent,  discreet,  and  disposed  to 
receive  favorable  impressions  of  America."  Sullivan  describes  him 
as  a  "  brisk  little  Frenchman,''  and  says  he  was  well  received  here. 
The  fate  of  poor  Brissot  is  well  known :  he  reilppeared  in  Paris 
with  the  simple  costume  of  a  Quaker,  and  was  the  fii*st  to  introduce 
in  his  own  country  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  without  powder. 
These  things  should  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  applause 
as  a  "  citizen,"  but  he  went  further,  and  published  his  Nouveau 
Voyage  dans  les  Etats- TInis  de  VAmei^ue  Septentrionale*  with  a 
motto  from  Tacitus,  to  the  effect  that  "  A  people  without  morals 
may  acquire  liberty,  but  without  morals  cannot  preserve  it;" 
truths  which  were  presently  to  meet  w'ith  fearfully  striking  illustra- 
tions on  a  scale  so  extraordinary,  one  might  think,  as  to  make  the 
lesson  sufficiently  impressive  for  all  time.  He  became  a  chief  of  the 
Girondins,  a  party  which  would  have  governed  by  intelligence  and 

*  His  other  woiks  on  Am»»rica  are:  Exainen  du  Voyarje  du  Marquis  de  Chaxtellux  dans 
VAmerigue  SeptentrioncUe ;  Le  Philadelphien  d  Oenhi^e ;  Memoire  sur  les  Noirs  de  VAmerique 
Seplentrionale,  In  ri  VAssembUe  de  la  Soclete  des  A/nift  des  Noir* ;  nnd  De  la  France  ei  des 
Etats-Unia^ou  de  V Importanee  de  la  Revolution  de  VAmerique  pour  le  Bonheur  de  la  France; 
and  he  wrote  largely  on  American  ufTuirs  in  his  journal,  Ije  Patriot  Franqais. 
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respectability,  and  on  the  tliirty-first  of  October,  1798,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  guillotine* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Brissot  de  Warville  was  a  more 
partial  observer  of  American  society  than  some  of  his  countrjTnen 
who  had  written  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  was  betrayed  into 
controversies  with  M.  de  Moustier,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  and 
others,  who  objected  to  his  authority  on  the  ground  of  the  sliort- 
ness  of  his  residence  among  us ;  but  he  held  that  "  the  telescope  of 
reason  was  better  than  the  microscope  of  office ; "  and  appealed 
with  equal  tact  and  sagacity  to  the  new  instincts  of  the  Parisians 
for  a  decision  against  his  adversaries.  "  The  greater  part  of  French- 
men who  travel  and  migrate,''  he  says,  "  have  little  infoiination,  and 
are  not  prepared  for  the  art  of  observation ;  presumptuous  to  ex- 
cess, and  admirers  of  their  own  customs  and  manners,  they  ridi- 
cule those  of  other  nations;  and  ridicule  gives  them  a  double 
pleasure  :  it  feeds  their  own  pride  and  humbles  that  of  others.  At 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  the  men  are  grave,  the  women  serious : 
no  finical  airs,  no  libertine  wives,  no  coffee-houses,  no  agieeable 
walks.  My  Frenchman  finds  every  thing  detestable  at  Philadel- 
phia, because  he  could  not  strut  upon  a  Boulevard,  babble  in  a 
coffee-house,  or  seduce  a  pretty  woman  by  his  important  airs  and 
fine  curls.  He  was  almost  offended  that  the  women  did  not  ad- 
mire them,  and  that  they  did  not  speak  French — he  lost  so  much 
in  not  being  able  to  show  his  wit !  K,  then,  a  pei-son  of  this  caste 
attempts  to  describe  the  Americans,  he  shows  his  own  character, 

•  Lamartine,  by  whom  Briesot  de  Wnrville  lias  been  treated  with  a  severity  which  has 
b€«n  denounced  as  entirely  unjust,  admits  that  he  "nurtured  in  tlie  doptlis  of  his  soul  those 
virtues:  an  unshaken  love  for  a  young  girl,  whom  he  marrie<l  in  spite  of  his  family;  a  love  for 
occupation;  and  a  courage  against  the  difficulties  of  life,  wliich  he  had  afterward  to  display  in 
the  face  of  death."  Lafayette  introduced  him  to  Washington,  saying  in  his  letter:  "He  is  very 
clever,  and  wishes  much  to  be  presented  to  you;  he  intends  to  write  the  history  of  America, 
and  is,  of  course,  desirous  to  have  a  peep  into  3*our  papers,  which  appears  to  me  a  deserved  con- 
descension, as  he  is  fond  of  America,  writes  pretty  well,  and  will  set  matters  in  a  proper  light." 
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but  not  theirs.  A  people  gi-ave,  serious,  and  reflecting,  cannot 
be  judged  of  and  appreciated  hut  by  a  pei*son  of  like  qualities. " 

With  his  friend,  Claviere,  M.  Brissot  landed  at  Boston,  near  the 
close  of  July,  1788,  and  a  few  days  aftei'ward  they  set  out  for  the 
South,  passed  leisurely  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
were  delighted  with  every  thing  they  saw,  until  their  arrival  in 
New  York.  The  city  was  still  confined  to  narrow  limits ;  Broad- 
way extended  but  to  Anthony  street,  then  called  Catharine  street, 
beyond  which  were  hills,  sloping  on  the  east  side  to  the  Kolch, 
and  on  the  west  to  the  lowlands  of  lispenard's  meadows.  Beyond 
Rutgers  street,  the  bridge,  at  Canal  street,  and  Harrison  street, 
along  the  several  chief  avenues  from  the  Bowling  Green  were  a  few 
country  houses ;  but  the  town,  properly  speaking,  covered  only 
the  districts  since  devoted  exclusively  to  trade.  One  of  the  Lu- 
theran churches  was  oflfered  a  plot  of  ground,  containing  six  acres, 
where  Canal  street  now  meets  Broadway ;  but  the  trustees  of  the 
society  decided  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  to  accept  the  gift  as  the 
land  was  not  worth  fencing  in."  That  the  city  must  soon  surpass 
all  othei-s  on  the  continent,  however,  was  even  then  foreseen  and 
acknowledged,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  her  magnificent  situ- 
ation —  upon  the  whole,  incomparably  the  finest  occupied  by  any 
great  town  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  M.  Brissot  had  ample 
opportunities  for  observation  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
people,  and  he  describes  whatever  arrested  his  attention  in  a  very 
graphic  and  spirited  manner.  "The  presence  of  Congress,  with  the 
diplomatic  body,  and  the  concourse  of  strangers,"  he  says,  "  con- 
tributes much  to  extend  here  the  ravages  of  luxury.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  far  from  complaining  at  it ;  they  prefer  the  splendor  of 
wealth,  and  the  show  of  enjoyment,  to  a  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  the  pure  pleasures  resulting  from  it.    The  habit  of  smoking 
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has  not  disappeared  in  this  town,  witli  the  other  customs  of  their 
fathers,  the  Dutch.  They  use  cigars,  which  come  from  the  Span- 
ish islands.  These  are  leaves  of  tobacco,  rolled  in  the  form  of  a 
tube,  six  inches  long,  and  are  smoked  without  the  aid  of  any 
instrument.  This  usage  is  revolting  to  the  French.  It  must  be 
disagi'eeable  to  the  women,  by  destroying  the  purity  of  the  breath. 
The  philosopher  condemns  it,  as  it  is  a  superfluous  want.  It  has, 
however,  one  advantage :  it  accustoms  to  meditation,  and  prevents 
loquacity.  The  smoker  is  asked  a  question :  the  answer  comes  two 
minutes  after,  and  is  well  founded.  The  cigar  renders  to  a  man 
the  service  that  the  philosopher  drew  from  a  glass  of  water,  which 
he  drank  when  he  was  in  anger. 

"  If  there  is  a  town  on  the  American  continent  where  English 
luxury  displays  its  follies,  it  is  New  York.  You  will  find  here  the 
English  fashions.  In  the  dress  of  the  women  you  will  see  the  most 
brilliant  silks,  gauzes,  hats,  and  borrowed  hair.  Equipages  are 
rare ;  but  they  are  elegant.  The  men  have  more  simplicity  in 
their  dress ;  they  disdain  gewgaws,  but  they  take  their  revenge  in 
the  delicacies  of  the  table.  Luxury  forms  already  in  this  town  a 
class  of  men  very  dangerous  in  society  —  I  mean  bachelors:  the 
expense  of  women  causes  matrimony  to  be  dreaded  by  men.  Tea 
forms,  as  in  England,  the  basis  of  the  principal  entertainments. 
Fruits,  though  much  attended  to  in  this  state,  are  far  from  possess- 
ing the  beauty  and  excellence  of  those  of  Europe.  I  have  seen  trees, 
in  September,  loaded  at  once  with  applet  and  with  flowei's.  M.  de 
Crevecceur*  is  right  in  his  description  of  the  abundance  and  good 

•  The  Chevalier  Snint  John  de  Crcvcccpur  was  at  this  time  Consul  of  France  for  Connecticut^ 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  residing  in  the  city  of  N«'w  York,  lie  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
iu  Norniandie,  in  1731,  and  passed  the  larger  part  of  his  life  in  America,  where  he  was  verv 
much  respected.  He  returned  to  France  in  the  early  ])Mit  of  this  century,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  His  principal  writings  are  '*Lettrc9  (Tun  Caltivateur  Americain,** 
Parii»,  second  edition,  1787,  three  volumes,  octavo;  and  "  Voyage  dans  la  Haute- Pennsyhanie^ 
et  dan*  Vetat  de  New  York^^  Pari^  18i»l,  three  volumes,  octavo.     lie  died  at  Sarcelles,  in  1818. 
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quality  of  provisions  at  New  York,  in  vegetal)les,  flesh,  and  espe- 
cially in  fish.  It  is  difficult  to  unite  so  many  advantages  in  one 
place.  Provisions  are  dearer  at  New  York  than  in  any  other  of 
the  northern  or  middle  states.  Many  things,  especially  super- 
fluities, are  dearer  here  than  in  France.  A  hair-dresser  asks 
twenty  shillings  per  month,  and  washing  costs  four  shillings  for 
a  dozen  pieces. 

"  Strangers,  who,  having  lived  a  long  time  in  America,  tax  the 
Americans  with  cheating,  have  declared  to  me  that  this  accusation 
must  be  confined  to  the  towns,  and  that  in  the  country  you  will 
find  them  honest.  The  French  are  the  most  forwai'd  in  making 
these  complaints,  and  they  believe  that  the  Americans  are  more 
trickish  with  them  than  with  the  English.  If  this  were  a  fact,  I 
should  not  be  astonished  at  it.  Tlie  French  whom  I  have  seen 
are  eternally  opposing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Americans, 
deciying  their  institutions,  exalting  the  favors  rendered  by  the 
French  government  to  the  Americans,  and  diminishing  those  of 
Congress  to  the  French. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  errors  of  travellers  is  to  calculate  prices  of 
provisions  in  a  country,  by  the  prices  in  taverns  and  boarding- 
houses.  It  is  a  false  basis :  we  should  take,  for  the  town,  the  price 
at  the  market,  and  this  is  about  half  that  which  one  pays  at  the 
tavern.  And  this  would  be  still  false,  if  it  were  applied  to  the 
country.  Tliere  are  many  articles  wliich  are  abundant  in  the 
country,  and  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  collecting  and 
bringing  to  market.  These  reflections  appear  to  me  necessary  to 
put  one  on  his  guard  against  belie\dng  too  readily  in  the  prices 
reported  by  hasty  travellers.  Other  circumstances  likewise  influ- 
ence prices :  such,  for  example,  as  war,  which  M.  Chastellux  takes 
no  notice  of  in  his  exaggerated  account  of  this  matter.  The 
rates  were  about  twice  as  high  in  New  York  during  the  war,  as 
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they  are  now.  Boarding  and  lodging,  by  the  week,  is  from  four 
to  six  dollars.  The  fees  of  lawyei-s  are  out  of  all  proportion; 
they  are,  as  in  England,  excessive.  Physicians  have  not  the  same 
advantage  in  this  respect  as  lawyers,  the  good  health  generally 
enjoyed  here  rendering  them  little  necessary ;  yet  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous." 

The  Frenchman  proceeds  with  descriptions  of  several  public 
institutions,  and  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pei-sons  witli 
whom  he  became  acquainted  here.  lie  introduces  Jay,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  Mifflin,  Duer,  and  Rufus  King,  with  expressions  of 
admiration.  John  Jay,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiire,  was 
forty-three  years  of  age,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history 
a  character  altogether  more  respectable.  Mr.  Madison  was  al^out 
thirty-seven,  though  Brissot  thought  him  but  thirty-three;  "he 
had  an  air  of  fatigue,  perhaps  the  effect  of  his  immense  labors,  and 
his  looks  announced  a  censor ;  his  conversation  discovered  a  man  of 
learning,  and  his  reserve  was  that  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  talents 
and  his  duties."  He  was  still  a  bachelor,  but  he  invited  the  travel- 
ler to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel.  Hamilton,  who  had  the  finest 
genius  and  one  of  the  bravest  tempers  ever  displayed  in  j)olitics,  is 
praised,  but  not  with  such  earnestness  as  would  have  shown  a  just 
estimate  of  his  extraordinary  merits ;  he  was  six  years  younger 
than  Madison,  but  was  judged  to  be  five  years  older ;  "  his  counte- 
nance was  decided,  his  air  open  and  martial,"  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance that  of  "  a  determined  republican."  Brissot  dined  at  Hamil- 
ton's also,  and  describes  Mrs.  Hamilton  as  a  "  charming  woman,  who 
joined  to  the  gi'aces  all  the  candor  and  simplicity  of  the  American 
wife."  Rufus  King,  whom  he  met  at  the  table  of  hk  friend,  was 
nearly  thirty-three  years  old ;  he  "  passed  for  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  the  United  States,"  and  w^hat  most  struck  Brissot  in  him 

was  "his  modesty — he   appeared  ignorant  of  his  own   worth." 
12 
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General  Mifflin,  who  wiis  there  also,  "  added  to  the  vivacity  of  a 
Frenchman  every  obliging  characteristic ; "  and  Colonel  Duer, 
Secretai'y  to  the  Treasury  Board,  united  to  great  abilities  much 
goodness  of  heart.  Soon  after,  the  young  student  of  democracy 
was  invited  to  a  dinner  paity  at  the  house  of  Cyrus  Griffin,  the 
President  of  Congress,  and  he  gives  us  a  glhnpse  of  the  toilettes  of 
the  ladies,  whereof,  for  a  Parisian,  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what fastidiously  critical : 

"  Mr.  Giiffin  is  a  Virginian,*  of  veiy  good  abilities,  of  an  agree- 
able figure,  aflable  and  polite.  I  saw  at  his  house,  at  dinner,  seven 
or  eight  women,  all  dressed  in  great  hats,  plumes,  &c.  It  was  with 
pain  that  I  remarked  much  of  pretension  in  some  of  these  women ; 
one  acted  the  giddy,  vivacious ;  another,  the  woman  of  sentiment. 
This  last  had  many  pruderies  and  grimaces.  Two  among  them 
had  their  bosoms  very  naked.  I  was  scandalized  at  this  indecency 
among  republicans.  A  President  of  Congress  is  far  from  being 
surrounded  with  the  splendor  of  Em'opean  monarchs ;  and  so  much 
the  better.  lie  is  not  durable  in  his  station;  and  so  much  the 
better.  He  does  not  give  pompous  dinners ;  he  never  forgets  that 
he  is  a  simple  citizen,  and  will  soon  return  to  the  station  of  one ; 
and  so  much  the  better.  He  has  fewer  parasites,  and  less  means 
of  corruption.  I  remarked,  that  his  tal>le  was  freed  from  many 
usages  ol)3erved  elsewhere :  no  fatiguing  presentations,  no  toast**, 
so  annoying  in  a  numerous  society.  Little  wine  was  drank  after 
the  women  had  retired.  These  traits  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
temperance  of  this  country — temperance,  the  leading  virtue  of 
republicans." 

Among  the  houses  at  which  M.  Brissot  dined,  was  Mi\  Jay  s. 

*  M.  <le  Warvilk*  was  elijjhtly  mistaken  ;  Mr.  Griffin  waa  a  native  of  England,  and  connected 
by  marrinjre  with  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Sootbmd ;  but  he  had  been  con^'piciions  for 
hiA  devotion  to  Ameriean  liberty,  and  few  men  from  Virginia  shared  njore  largely  the  re8j)oct 
and  eonfidence  of  Washington. 


I...  ' '.  './ 
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We  have  before  us  the  "dinner  and  supper  list  "kept  by  Mrs. 
Jay  during  the  years  1787  and  1788,  from  wliich  we  learn  that  the 
guests  for  the  second  day  of  Se})teraber,  in  the  latter  year,  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pintard,  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Rufus  King,  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  and  Miss  Van  Berckel,  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Gerry,  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Wingate,  Mr.  Wads  worth,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, M.  Brissot  de  Warville,  M.  de  la  Valle,  JVL  de  Saussure. 

V. 

We  shall  dismiss  ^L  de  Warville  a  while,  for  other  contenijxv 
rary  writers  on  society  and  mannei*s  in  the  metropolis.  Tlu»  only 
daughter  of  John  Adams  had  been  married  in  I^)n(lon,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1786,  to  Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  at  that  time  our 
Secretary  of  Legation  ;  and  they  returned  to  the  Ignited  States  in 
the  summer  of  1788,  arriving  in  New  York  on  the  thirteenth  of 
May.  Mrs.  Smith's  letter's  are  very  much  like  thosi*  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  which  we  have  akeady  quoted.  On  the  twentieth 
of  May  she  wrote  to  her  mother : 

"Colonel  Smith's  friend,  Mr.  McCormick,  came  on  boai-d  and 
conducted  us  to  his  house,  where  I  have  been  treated  with  gi*eat 
kindness  and  attention.  My  mamma  and  Miss  M.  Smith  came  to 
town  on  Friday,  and  on  Sunday  I  went  over  to  Long  Island,  to 
visit  the  other  part  of  the  family ;  it  is  a  family  where  affection 
and  harmony  prevail ;  you  would  be  charmed  to  see  us  altogether; 
our  meeting  was  joyful  and  happy. 

"  My  time,  since  my  arrival,  has  l^een  wholly  occupied  in  re- 
ceiWng  \dsits  and  accepting  invitations.  I  have  dined  at  (ieneral 
Knox's.  Mi-s.  Knox  has  improved  much  in  her  aj)j)earaiice.  The 
General  is  not  half  so  fat  as  he  was.  Yesterday  we  duied  at  Mr. 
Jay's,  in  company  with  the  whole  corj)'9  dij)lomatififfe ;  Mr.  Jay  is 
a  most  pleasing  man,  plain  in  his  dress  and  manners,  but  kind,  af- 
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fectionate,  and  attentive ;  benevolence  is  portrayed  in  every  fea- 
ture. Mi's.  Jay  dresses  gaily  and  showily,  but  is  very  pleasing 
upon  a  sliglit  acquaintance.  The  dinner  was  a  la  mode  Franqaise^ 
and  exhibited  more  of  European  taste  than  I  expected  to  find. 
Mi\  Gardoqui  was  as  chatty  and  sociable  as  his  countryman  Del 
Campo,  Lady  Temple  civil,  and  Sir  John  more  of  the  gentleman 
than  I  ever  saw  him.  The  French  minister  is  a  handsome  and 
apparently  polite  man ;  the  marchioness,  his  sister,  the  oddest  figure 
eyes  ever  beheld :  in  short,  there  is  so  much  said  of  and  about  her, 
and  so  little  of  truth  can  be  known,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  form 
any  kind  of  judgment  in  what  manner  or  form  my  attention  would 
be  properly  directed  to  her ;  she  speaks  English  a  little,  is  very 
much  out  of  health,  and  was  taken  ill  at  Mr.  Jay's,  before  we  went 
to  dinner,  and  obliged  to  go  home. 

"  Congress  are  sitting;  but  one  hears  little  more  of  them  than 
if  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  new-discovered  planet.  The  Pre- 
sident is  said  to  be  a  worthy  man ;  his  wife  is  a  Scotch  woman, 
with  the  title  of  Lady  Christiana  Griffin ;  she  is  out  of  health,  but 
appears  to  be  a  friendly-disposed  woman ;  we  are  engaged  to  dine 
there  next  Tuesday.  Every  one  is  kind  and  civil  in  his  inquiries 
respecting  my  father.  Some  persons  expected  he  would  have 
taken  New  York  in  his  way  home ;  others  expect  he  will  make 
them  a  visit  in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  every  body  inquires  if 
he  is  not  coming ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  very  general  idea  that  he 
will  come.  He  will  judge  for  himself  of  the  propriety  of  a  \dsit  to 
this  place.  I  need  not  say,  that  to  see  both  my  parents  here, 
would  contribute  greatly  to  my  happiness 

"  I  thought  I  had  no  local  attachments,  but  I  find  I  have  a 
strong  penchant  towards  your  city ;  yet  I  do  not  give  a  preference, 
lest  I  might  be  disappointed  were  I  to  visit  Boston  at  this  time. 
Our  minds  are  strangely  but  happily  flexible,  and  very  soon  we  are 
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assimilated  to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  either  by  de- 
sign or  accident.'' 

The  marchioness  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Smith  was  Madame  de 
Brehan,  sister  of  the  Count  de  Moustier,  who,  with  her  son,  accom- 
panied him  on  his  mission  to  this  country.  She  was  a  very  clever 
woman,  wrote  with  spirit,  and  had  some  skill  as  an  artist.  She 
made  several  portraits  of  Washington,  one  of  which  was  presented 
by  him  to  Mrs.  Bingham,  and  of  another,  which  was  engraved  in 
Paris,  many  copies  were  sent  to  Washington,  and  to  her  friends 
here,  after  her  return  to  France.  She  appears  to  liave  made  lier- 
self  more  agreeable  to  Mr.  Jefferson  than  to  Mi^s.  Smith.  In  a  let- 
ter to  her  on  her  quitting  Paris  for  the  United  States,  he  says, 
"The  imitations  of  European  manners,  which  you  will  find  in  our 
towns,  will,  I  fear,  be  little  pleasing ;  I  beseech  you  to  practise  still 
your  own,  which  wdll  furnish  them  a  model  of  what  is  perfect. 
Should  you  be  singular^  it  will  be  by  excellence,  and  after  a  while 
you  will  see  the  effect  of  your  example."  Very  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries could  approach  women  with  more  happy  compliments 
than  Mr.  Jefferson ;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  language  of 
Mrs.  Smith  in  regard  to  Madame  de  Brehan  is  justified  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  her  which  we  have  from  other  hands.  Among  the 
young  men  then  in  New  York  was  John  Armstrong,  who  says  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  General  Gates :  "  We  have  a  French  minister 
now  with  us,  and  if  France  had  wished  to  destroy  the  little  remem- 
brance that  is  left  of  her  and  her  exertions  in  our  behalf,  she  would 
have  sent  just  ^uch  a  minister :  distant,  haughty,  penurious,  and 
entirely  governed  by  the  caprices  of  a  little  singular,  whimsical, 
hysterical  old  woman,  whose  delight  is  in  playhig  with  a  negro 
child,  and  caressing  a  monkey." 

The  business  of  the  French  legation  was  probably  transacted 
for  the  most  part  by  M.  Otto,  who  possessed  the  most  agreeable 
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social  qualities,  and  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  families  of 
Livingston  and  Crevecoeur  * 

Sir  John  Temple  was  the  British  Consul  General.  He  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  had  inherited  his  title  from  his  great  grand- 
father, who  lived  and  died  in  England.  His  character  has  been 
much  discussed ;  the  translator  of  the  Travels  of  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux,  in  several  notes,  refers  to  him  as  a  person  utterly  des- 
titute of  honor,  and  charges  him  with  such  political  duplicity  during 
his  residence  in  Boston,  as  should  have  prevented  his  ever  revisit- 
ing this  country.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,f  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  a  very  favorable  view  of  his  conduct,  which  he  declares 
evinced  a  steady  and  consistent  attachment  to  America.  Lady 
Temple  was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  had  probably  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  Adams 
family.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux  said  of  her  in  1782,  "If  I  do 
not  place  Mrs.  Temple  in  the  list  of  handsome  women  it  is  not  from 
want  of  respect,  but  because  her  figure  is  so  distinguished  as  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  pronounce  her  truly  beautiful." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  Mrs.  Smith  wrote  again  to  her  mother, 
giving  some  further  notices  of  the  people  she  had  met :  "  We  are 
treated  here,"  she  says,  "  with  great  civility  and  friendship.  We 
were  invited  to  dine  with  the  Governor,  which  was  a  very  particu- 
lar favoi'.  He  and  his  family  neither  visit  nor  are  visited  by  any 
families,  either  in  public  or  private  life.  He  sees  no  company,  and 
is  not  much  beloved  or  respected.     His  conduct  in  many  points 

*  Louis  Guillaume  Otto,  afterward  Conito  de  Moaloy,  was  born  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
in  1764.  He  accompanied  M.  de  la  Luzerne  to  this  country  in  1779,  and  remained  here  till  1792. 
In  1805  he  was  offered  the  j)ost  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  but  declined 
it.  Tlis  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1782,  was  a  Miss  Livingston,  "of  one  of  the  most 
considerable  families  of  the  United  States;'*  and  in  April,  1790,  he  was  married  again,  in  New 
York,  to  Mile.  Fanny  de  Crevecoiur,  daughter  of  the  French  Consul  lie  died  in  Paris  on  the 
nintli  of  November,  1817. 

f  In  his  Address  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  in  1849. 
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is  censured,  perhaps  unjustly;  he  is  particular,  perhaps,  with 
others.  That  he  is  a  man  of  undecided  diameter,  no  one  who 
sees  him  will  say.  To  me  he  appears  one  whose  conduct  and  mo- 
tives of  action  are  not  to  be  seen  through  upon  a  sliglit  examina- 
tion. The  part  he  has  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion is  much  condenmed.  Wliat  are  his  motives  I  do  not  pretend 
to  judge ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  acts  or  thinks  without  some 
important  reasons.  Mrs.  Clinton  is  not  a  showy  but  is  a  kind, 
friendly  woman.  She  has  five  daughters,  and  one  son  ;  the  second 
daughter  is  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  as  smart  and  sensible  a 
girl  as  I  ever  knew :  a  zealous  politician,  and  a  high  anti-Federalist. 
The  Governor  does  not  conceal  his  sentiments,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  he  has  given  any  reasons  for  them.  His  family  are  aD  poli- 
ticians.    He  set  oflP,  yesterday,  for  the  Convention. 

"  General  and  Mrs.  Knox  have  been  very  polite  and  attentive 
to  us.  Mi-s.  Knox  is  much  altered  from  the  character  she  used  to 
have.  She  is  neat  in  her  dress,  attentive  to  her  family,  and  very 
fond  of  her  children.  But  her  size  is  enormous ;  I  am  frightened 
when  I  look  at  her ;  I  verily  believe  that  her  waist  is  as  large  as 
three  of  yours,  at  least. 

"  Sir  John  Temple  has  taken  upon  himself  very  singular  airs  re- 
specting us.  It  has  been  his  constant  custom  to  \Tsit  every  stran- 
ger who  came  to  town,  upon  his  arrival.  Lady  Temple  called 
upon  me,  at  a  very  late  day  after  we  arrived,  but  Sir  John  has 
not  visited  Colonel  Smith,  and  says  to  others  that  he  does  not 
know  in  what  manner  to  behave  to  him,  l)ecause  he  does  not 
know  how  he  took  leave  :  whether  it  was  a  gracious  audience  that 
he  met  with.  I  returned  Lady  Temple's  visit  by  a  card,  without 
asking  for  her,  which  she  complains  of.  I  respect  Lady  Temple, 
and  as  it  is  probable  we  shall  sometimes  meet  at  a  third  place,  1 
wished  to  be  upon  civil  terms  with  her,  particularly  as  she  has 
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often  expressed  a  regard  for  me  since  she  has  been  here Nor 

will  I  exchange  visits  with  any  lady,  where  my  husband  is  not  re- 
ceived with  equal  attention. 

"  I  hear  that  my  father  is  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress  for 
next  yeai\  I  hope  he  will  accept,  for,  independent  of  my  wish  that 
he  should  not  retire  from  public  business,  I  think  his  presence  in 
Congress  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  reforming  the  wrong  sen- 
timents and  opinions  that  many  are  biased  by.  Both  precept  and 
example  are  wanting  here ;  and  his  sentiments  in  politics  are  more 
respected  than  those  of  many  other  persons.    It  is  said  he  must  come 

and  be  President  next  year Every  body  is  looking  forward 

to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Constitution,  with  gi*eat  expecta- 
tions of  receiving  advantage  from  it.  To  me,  I  confess,  the  conse- 
quences are  problematical;  and  should  any  one  or  more  states 
continue  to  oppose  it,  and  refuse  to  adopt  it,  melancholy  will  be 
the  scenes  which  ensue,  I  fear." 

On  another  occasion,  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Adams :  "  We  have 
dined  to-day  at  President  Griffin's,  with  a  company  of  twenty-two 
persons,  including  many  members  of  Congress,  <fec.  Had  you  been 
present  you  would  have  trembled  for  your  country,  to  have  seen, 
heard  and  observed  the  men  who  are  its  rulers.  Very  different 
they  were,  I  beheve,  in  times  past.  All  now  were  high  upon  -the 
question  before  them;  some  were  for  it,  some  against  it;  and  there 
were  very  few  whose  behavior  bore  many  marks  of  wisdom." 

"You  would  not  be  much  pleased  with  society  here.  It  is 
quite  enough  dissipated.  Public  dinners,  public  days,  and  private 
parties,  may  take  up  a  pei*son's  whole  attention,  if  they  attend  to 
them  all.  The  President  of  Congress  gives  a  dinner  one  or  two  or 
more  days  every  week,  to  twenty  persons  —  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Mr.  Jay,  I  believe,  gives  a  dinner  almost  every  week,  besides,  one 
to  the  coi^s  diplomatique;  on  Tuesday  evenings  Miss  Van  Berckel 
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and  Lady  Temple  see  company ;  on  Thui'sdays,  IVIrs.  Jay,  and  Mrs. 
La  Forest,  the  wife  of  the  French  Consul ;  on  Fridays,  Lady  Chrb- 

tiana,  the  Presidentess ;  and  on  Saturdays,  Mrs.  Secretary . 

Papa  knows  her,  and,  to  be  sure,  she  is  a  curiosity ! " 

Mrs.  Smith  was  decidedly  ill-pleased  with  life  in  New  York, 
and  was  gratified,  therefore,  when  Colonel  Smith  hired  a  small  fann 
on  Long  Island,  where  she  could  live  quietly,  without  ever  think- 
ing of  slights  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Temple,  the  odd  figure  of 
Madame  de  Brehan,  the  circumference  of  Mrs.  Knox's  waist,  or  any 
of  the  thousand  grievances  which  claimed  her  unwilling  attention 
in  the  city. 

VI. 

DuRmo  the  last  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  all 
the  period  indeed  in  which  Mr.  Jay  was  Secretaiy  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  first  place  in  New  York  society  was  occupied  by  the 
family  of  that  pure-minded  and  most  accomplished  statesman.  His 
wife  was  admirably  fitted  by  natural  graces  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  for  her  distinguished  position.  S]jie  was  a  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Livingston,  and  was  named  Sarah  Van  Brugh,  after  her 
father's  gi'andmother,  who  had  been  the  guide  and  i)rotectress  of 
his  boyhood.  Among  her  sisters  were  Susan,  who  manied  John 
Cleve  Symmes,  Kitty,  who  married  Matthew  Ridley,  and  Judith, 
who  married  John  W.  Watkins.  She  was  very  carefully  educated, 
and  in  April,  1774,  being  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  was  mar- 
ried at  Elizabethtown  to  Mr.  Jay,  then  about  twenty-nine.  Until 
1779  she  passed  most  of  her  time  at  the  pleasant  house  of  her 
father,  where  she  was  visited  by  her  husband  as  often  aa  his  vari- 
ous important  public  duties  would  permit,  and  in  that  year  she  ac- 
companied him  to  Spain,  where  he  was  the  fii'st  American  minister. 

In  1782  they  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  Mr.  Jay  was  ordered  to 
13 
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aiTange  with  the  other  commifisioners  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
with  England.  During  her  residence  in  Paris  she  was  a  great  £^ 
vorite  in  society.  Spain  had  been  less  agreeable  to  her ;  but  when 
she  passed  the  frontier  into  France,  she  wrote  to  her  mother  that 
"  the  enchanting  prospects  and  fertile  fields  which  every  where  ar- 
rested and  engaged  attention,  the  gayety  and  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants," and  every  thing  indeed  she  saw  or  heard,  reconciled 
her  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  with  which  some  scenes  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  journey  had  almost  disgusted  her.  In  1785, 
writing  from  Paris,  Miss  Adams  remarks,  "Every  person  who 
knew  her  when  here  bestows  many  encomiums  on  Mrs.  Jay :  Mad- 
ame de  Lafayette  said  she  was  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  very 
fond  of  her,  adding,  that  Mrs.  Jay  and  she  thought  alike,  that 
pleasure  might  be  found  abroad,  but  happiness  only  at  home,  in 
the  society  of  one's  family  and  friends."  We  have  before  us  letr 
ters  from  Madame  de  Lafayette  to  Mrs.  Jay,  which  disclose  the 
very  warm  friendship  she  conceived  for  her.  Declining  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioner  to  England,  Mr.  Jay  returned  with  his 
family  to  New  York,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  an  enthusiastic 
public  reception,  and  he  presently  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  prominent  position  of  her  husband  com- 
pelled Mrs.  Jay  to  intermit  her  domestic  duties,  and  her  "  invitation 
list"  during  the  years  1787  and  1788,  seems  to  indicate  the  circle  of 
New  York  society  in  that  period,  as  well  as  the  American  states- 
men and  distinguished  foreigners  who  met  at  her  table.* 


*  As  far  as  we  can  decipher  the  names,  this  list  embraced  Mr.  Alsop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen, 
General  Armstrong,  Mr.  and  Miss  Van  Berckel,  Mrs.  Bruce,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mias  Browne,  Mr.  Ben- 
eon,  Mr.  Bingham,  ^Major  Beckwith,  Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Butler,  Major  Butler, 
Colonel  Burr,  Mr.  BronHon,  Miss  Bayard,  Mr.  Blount,  Mr.  Constable,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charlton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Van  Cortlandt,  Miss  Van  Cortlandt,  Mr.  F.  Van  Cortlandt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colden, 
Miss  Cuyler,  Governor  Clinton,  General  Clinton,  Mr.  Freeman  Clarkson,  Mr.  Stratfield  Clarkson, 
Mr.  Levinus  Clarkson,  Mr.  Henry  Cruger,  Mr.  Cadwallader,  General  Clarkson,  Mr.  Corbit,  Colonel 
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Few  women  in  the  city  were  more  admired  than  Mrs.  Rufiis 
King,  though  she  possessed  little  of  that  fondness  for  display  which 
made  others  far  more  conspicuous.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Alsop,  an  opulent  merchant,  whose  large  abilities,  patriotism,  and 
well-known  integrity  had  secui^ed  his  election  to  the  Continental 
Congress  which  declared  the  colonies  independent.  He  had  been 
so  conspicuous  in  his  opposition  to  the  British  Government,  that 
when  its  troops  took  possession  of  New  York  in  1778,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  seek  another  home,  and  he  withdrew  to  Middle- 
.town,  in  Connecticut,  where  the  girlhood  of  Mary  Alsop  was  passed. 
After  the  peace  Mr.  Alsop  returned  to  New  York,  and  there  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  1795.  Mr.  King  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1784,  and  was  annually  reelected  untU  1789;  he  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Alsop  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  the  city, 

CarriogtoD,  AL  Chaumont,  Mr.  Duer,  Lady  Kitty  Duer,  Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Duane,  Mr.  Dowse, 
Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  F.  Dc  Peyster,  Miss  De  Peystcr,  Mr.  Duane,  Monsieur  do  la  Foreut,  Colonel  Few, 
Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Gardoqui,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson,  Mr.  Gouverneur,  Mr.  and  Miss  Gorhain,  Mr. 
Gerry,  Mr.  Gansevoort,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  Mr.  Ilindman,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
llamilton,  Mr.  Haring,  Mr.  linger,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houston,  Mr.  Hobart,  Mr.  Izard, 
General  Irwin,  Dr.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Jay,  Mrs.  James,  Mr.  S. 
Jones,  Chevalier  Paul  Jones,  Mr.  Kemble,  General  and  Mrs.  Knox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  King,  Mr. 
Kean,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kissam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Ludlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Judge  Living- 
ston, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Livingston,  Miss  S.  Livingston,  Miss  Maria  Livingston,  Miss  Eliza  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Philo  Livingston,  ChanceUor  Livingston,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ladron,  Mr.  C.  Laidlaw,  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  Major  John  Rowland  Livingston,  M.  Lattiniere,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lee,  Miss  Marshall,  Mr.  Meredith,  Count  de  Moustier  and  Mad- 
ame de  Brehan,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  Mr.  Mason,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore,  Mr.  J.  Marston,  Mr.  Matthews,  General  Morris,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  Mr.  Madison, 
Major  North,  Mr.  Osgood,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Otto,  Mr.  and  Mra  Pintard,  Miss  Pintard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pierce,  the  President  of  Congress,  Colonel  Parker,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Pincknoy,  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Provost,  Mr.  and  Miss  Pratt,  Mr.  John  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Rondon,  Mr. 
Read,  Miss  Van  Rensselaer,  Mr.  Rickets,  Colonel  Ross,  Governor  Rutledge,  Mr.  Rcmsen,  Mr.  Sears 
and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melancthon  Smith,  M.  de  Saint  Glain,  Mr.  Philip  Schuyler,  Baron  Steu- 
ben, Mrs.  Swan,  General  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Synmies,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Temple,  Mr.  Charles  Thomji- 
»on,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turnbull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Home,  Mr.  C.  Van  Home,  Miss  Betsey  A.  Van 
Home,  Miss  Cornelia  Van  Home,  Colonel  Varick  and  Mrs.  Varick,  Cornelius  Verplanck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Watts,  Mr.  John  Watta,  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary  Watta,  Mr.  and  Misses  White,  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson, Dr.  Witherspoon,  Colonel  Wadsworth,  Mr.  Wingate,  Judge  Yates. 
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and  was  married  to  her  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  178G,  when 
she  was  in  her  sixteenth  year. 

John  Adams  soon  aifter  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion. "  I  heard  some  time  ago,"  he  says,  "  of  your  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Alsop,  as  well  as  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Gerry,*  and  of  both  with  the  more  pleasure,  probably, 
as  a  good  work  of  the  same  kind,  for  connecting  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  in  the  bonds  of  love,  was  going  on  here.  Last  Sunday, 
under  the  right  reverend  sanction  of  the  Ai'chbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  were  married  Mi\  Smith  and 
Miss  Adams.  It  will  be  unnatural  if  federal  purposes  are  not  an- 
swered by  these  intermarriages." 

As  all  executive  and  legislative  functions  were  at  this  time  dis- 
charged by  Congress,  its  sessions  were  in  some  sense  peimanent, 
for  as  the  term  of  one  Congress  expired  that  of  the  next  would 
begin.  Mr.  King  therefore  rarely  found  time  to  visit  his  constitu- 
ents, but  resided  habitually  in  the  metropolis,  with  Mr.  Alsop,  who 
had  long  been  a  widower,  with  no  other  child  than  his  daughter 
Mary.  His  house  was  number  thirty-eight  South  street,  as  that  part 
of  William  street  was  then  called  which  extended  from  Maiden  Lane 
to  Old  Slip.  It  was  near  the  comer  of  Maiden  Lane,  to  which  there 
was  an  opening  through  the  yard,  and  when  the  name  of  William 
was  given  to  the  whole  street  the  number  was  changed  to  sixty-two. 

Mrs.  King  was  remarkable  for  personal  beauty ;  her  face  was 
oval,  with  finely  formed  nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  blue  eyes,  a  clear 
brunette  complexion,  black  hair,  and  fine  teeth.  Her  movements 
were  at  once  graceful  and  gracious,  and  her  voice  musical.     She 

*  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry  was  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1784,  and  though  th^n  but  forty  years 
of  age,  was  the  oldest  member  of  that  body.  He  and  Mr.  King  were  married  about  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Gerry's  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Thompson,  and  was  a  woman  as  distin- 
guished by  her  beauty  and  personal  worth  as  by  her  family  and  social  connections.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  Connecticut,  in  1849. 
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had  been  carefully  educated,  and  her  quick  faculties  seized  advan- 
tage from  every  opportunity  of  cultivation.  All  the  indulgence  of 
a  parent  wholly  devoted  to  her  as  an  only  child  was  lavished  upon 
her  without  spoiling  her  character. 

General  Armstrong  in  one  of  his  letters  refers  to  his  own  cir- 
cumstances at  this  time,  and  to  some  of  the  leading  characters  in 
society.  "  I  am  not  yet  married,  nor  likely  to  be  so,"  he  says,  allu- 
ding to  a  report  on  this  subject  wliich  had  reached  General  Gates ; 
"the  truth  is,  that  I  am  too  poor  to  marry  a  woman  without  some 
fortune,  and  too  proud  to  marry  any  woman  I  know  who  possesses 
one.  In  this  dilemma,  till  my  cii'cumstances  change,  or  other  ol> 
jects  present  themselves,  I  must  even  keep  along  in  the  cheerless 
solitary  road  I  am  in. 

"  Colonel  Smith  has  returned  from  St.  James's.  He  brings  with 
him  a  wife  and  child — ^the  whole  profit  of  his  legation.  lie  has 
parted  with  some  of  his  characteristical  buckram,  that  is,  his  exter- 
nal manner  is  more  easy  than  it  was,  but  I  fear  he  has  exchanged 
it  for  a  coxcombry  of  a  worse  sort — ^that  of  the  mind.  He  is  now 
a  very  profound  politician,  and  indeed  so  much  so  that  he  is  often 
quite  unintelligible.  This  I  regret,  for  I  think  well  of  his  honor 
and  principles.  His  wife,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Adams,  is  the 
negative  being  described  in  Mrs.  Shandy. 

"  The  baron  passed  the  winter  at  the  same  lodging-house  with 
me.  To  this  he  has  come  at  last.  The  ' Louvre'  Is  dismantled  and 
deserted,  and  he  is  once  more  upon  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  the  public.  But  the  public  has  neither,  and  he  has  only  to 
choose  between  starving  here  and  Ijegging  in  Europe.  Thk  is 
calamitous  to  him  and  disgraceful  to  us.  He  Is  now  with  North, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  married  to  Duane's  daughter,  and  exiled  to  the 
Mohawk." 

ITie  baron  referred  to  ])y  Armstrong  was  Steuben,  who  had 
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hired  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  named  it  "  The 
Louvre,"  and  filled  it  with  "  books  and  charts,  wines,  brandies,  and 
cigars,"  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  his  old  companions  in 
arms.  Poverty  had  compelled  the  veteran  to  surrender  it,  and  he 
would  not  have  felt  a  deeper  mortification  in  yielding  to  an  enemy 
in  the  field  * 

The  gayeties  of  New  York  society  in  1787  and  1788  were 
enhanced  by  a  lai'ge  number  of  weddings  in  the  more  fashionable 
circles.f  It  was  said  that  not  less  than  a  dozen  of  members  of 
Congress  were  united  in  these  years  to  as  many  of  the  fascinating 
young  women  of  the  city.  Among  them  were  Mr.  John  Vining, 
of  Delaware,  who  married  Miss  Seton ;  Mr.  John  Page,  of  Virginia, 
who  manied  Miss  Lowther ;  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  of  North  Caro- 

*  Presidcht  Ducr  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  baron,  connected  with  the  famoiu 
"  Doctors'  Mob,"  produced,  a  year  or  two  before  this  time,  by  the  careless  exposure  of  a  "  subject,** 
from  the  dissecting-room  of  the  hospital.  It  became  necessary  to  coll  out  the  militia  to  put  down 
the  rioters,  and  many  of  tlie  principal  citizens  repaired  to  the  assistance  of  the  civil  authority. 
Some  of  them  were  severely  wounded ;  Mr.  Jay  received  a  serious  wound  in  the  head,  and  the 
Baron  dc  Steuben  was  struck  by  a  stone,  which  knocked  him  down,  inflicted  a  flesh  wound  upon 
his  forehead,  and  wrought  a  sudden  change  in  the  compassionate  feelings  he  had  previously  en- 
tertained towards  the  rabble.  At  the  moment  of  receiving  it  he  was  earnestly  remonstrating 
with  Governor  Clinton  against  ordering  the  militia  to  fire  on  "the  people,"  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
hit  his  benevolence  deserted  him,  and  as  he  foil  he  lustily  cried  out,  **  Firfy  Governor  !  fire  I "  lie 
was  carried  into  Mr.  Ducr's  house,  ^nd  there  being  no  surgeon  at  hand.  Lady  Kitty  stanched 
his  wound  and  bound  up  his  head.  After  his  departure  Governor  Clinton  provoked  the  laughter 
of  the  company  by  recalling  these  circiimstancos. 

f  Miss  Montgomery,  in  her  "  Reminiscences  of  Wilmington,"  recites  an  anecdote  connected 
with  a  wedding  at  the  Rutgers  mansion,  which  illustrates  the  topographical  condition  of  the  city 
at  this  time.  "  On  one  of  my  grandfather's  visits  to  Colonel  Rutgers,  a  wealthy  trader,  whose 
descenchints  now  have  large  possessions  there,  he  was,  after  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  in- 
vited to  dine,  and,  at  the  dinner,  requested  to  be  one  of  the  guests  nt  a  bridal  supper  to  be  given 
to  Colonel  Rutgers'  daughter,  on  her  return  from  a  journey,  that  evening.  As  the  vessel  was  to 
sail  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  he  wished  to  be  excused.  However,  the  invitation  was  so  press- 
ing that  it  was  accepted,  and  he  did  not  leave  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  servant  was  of- 
fered t^)  conduct  him  through  a  huckleberry  swamp  on  the  way  to  his  lodgings.  As  it  was  bright 
moonlight,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  path,  this  civility  was  declined ;  but  when  about  half 
the  way  was  accomplished,  the  moon  disappeare<l,  and,  losing  his  path,  my  grandfather  wandered 
amidst  thorns  and  briers  till  day  dawned,  his  clotlies  almost  torn  off.  This  swamp  was  long  ago 
the  centre  of  New  York." 
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lina,  who  married  Iffiss  Apthorp,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Leney,  of  Maryland, 
who  married  Was  Nicholson.  Another  of  these  gentlemen,  so  un- 
fSEiithful  to  their  pledges,  or  to  expectations  which  were  cherished 
among  their  fair  constituents,  was  Colonel  William  Few,  of  Georgia, 
who  in  the  answer  which  he  made  to  a  letter  on  the  sulyect,  de- 
clared that  if  the  Georgians,  when  they  saw  how  very  fortunate  he 
had  been,  did  not  willingly  excuse  him,  and  admit  that  the  best  of 
them  would  have  yielded  to  the  same  temptation,  he  would  resign 
his  seat  in  the  Congress  and  retire  to  private  life.  Discussions 
meanwhile  were  going  on  as  to  what  place  should  become  the  seat 
of  government,  and  some  humorist  availed  himself  of  that  consider- 
ation in  drawing  up  the  following 

''  Ittition  0f  gottng  f  abies. 

"  To  the  honorabh  (he  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  ossein^ 
bled  :  The  petition  of  the  Young  Ladies  of  Portsmouth,  BoHton, 
Newport,  New  London,  Amhoy,  Newcastle,  WHliamshurgh,  Wibning- 
ton,  Charleston  and  SavannaJi,  most  ardently  sheweth, 

"That  your  petitionei-s  possess  the  qualities  of  youth,  health, 
and  beauty,  in  an  eminent  degree;  that,  notwitlistanding  these 
advantages,  they  see,  with  great  pain,  but  little  prospect  of  getting 
good  husbands,  owing  to  the  passion  the  beaus  have  of  going 
abroad  and  marrying  in  other  countries,  thereby  leaving  a  great 
disproportion  between  the  sexes  at  home. 

"That  population  is  the  true  source  of  national  wealth  and 
power ;  that  in  all  countries  population  increases  in  proportion 
as  marriages  are  frequent ;  that  without  marriage  even  the  object 
of  the  Almighty  in  creating  man  must  be  defeated,  and  his  first 
and  gi'eat  command  disobeyed. 

"That  your  petitioners  have  been  informed  of  the  many  mar- 
riages that  have  taken  place  in  New  York  since  your  residence  in 
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ttat  city,  and  that  even  some  of  your  own  members  have,  to  their 
great  honor,  become  husbands ;  that  delegates  in  Congress  ought 
to  be  all  bachelors,  and  a  new  election  ordered  in  consequence  of 
maiTiage — domestic  duty  being  a  good  excuse  from  public  service ; 
that,  with  due  deference  to  their  New  York  sisters,  they  cannot 
allow  them  any  just  preference  in  the  requisite  quahties  to  make 
the  married  state  happy ;  that,  as  the  first  motive  for  appointing  a 
Congress  was  to'  promote  the  welfare  of  humanity,  they  presume 
the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  of  America  have  an  equal  right 
to  a  participation  of  the  blessings  arising  therefrom. 

"  That  for  these  reasons  your  petitioners  earnestly  request  you 
annually  to  remove  the  seat  of  federal  government  into  another 
state,  until,  in  due  rotation,  it  shall  have  been  in  all  the  states, 
leaving  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  York  the  three  last  upon 
the  list,  you  having  already  resided  in  each  of  their  capitals. 

"  That  if  your  petitioners'  request  be  granted,  they  hope,  from 
the  number  of  foreigners  and  other  fine  fellows  who  keep  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine  of  preferment,  as  well  as  from  your  own 
body,  to  have  at  least  a  chance  of  bringing  their  accomplishments 
and  good  qualities  into  their  destined  use,  and  of  thereby  improv- 
ing as  well  as  augmenting  society. 

"  And  your  petitioners,  as  by  inclination  prompted,  will  ever 
wish,"  &C.J  <fec.,  &c. 

In  this  period  Edward  Livingston  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Mclvers,  Nicholas  Brevoort  to  Miss  Blair,  and  Mr.  Tumbull  to  Miss 
Susan  Van  Home  (described  in  preceding  pages  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Franks) ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
to  Miss  Sally  Elliot,  Charles  Pinckney  to  Miss  Mary  Laurens,  Rich- 
ard Caton  to  Miss  Polly  Carroll,  Dr.  Casper  Wistar  to  Miss  Mar- 
shall, Noah  Webster  to  Miss  Greenleaf,  Sir  Peyton  Skipwith  to 
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Miss  Millar,  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  to  Miss  Anne  Peiry,  Tliomas 
Lee,  son  of  Richard  Ileniy  Lee,  to  Mldred,  daughter  of  Augustine 
Washington,  and  niece  of  George  Washington,  and  Richard  D. 
Spaight,  lat6  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  fi'om  North  Caro- 
lina, to  Miss  Mary  Leech,  "a  young  lady,"  says  the  Columbian 
Magazine  for  that  year,  "whose  amiable  character  and  beautiful 
person,  added  to  her  extensive  fortune,  promise  much  felicity  to 
this  truly  worthy  pair.'' 

VIL 

The  Year  of  Suspense  drew  near  its  close.  Before  the  first  of 
July,  1788,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Virginia,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named, 
had  ratified  the  Constitution,  and  the  truly  respectable  portion  of 
the  people,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  hailed  the  result  with  the 
sincerest  joy  and  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  its  ultimate 
influence.  All  the  larger  maritime  towns  saw  in  the  organization 
of  a  vigorous  national  government,  with  ample  powers  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce,  assurance  of  their  prosperity,  and  they  were 
the  first  to  celebrate  the  decision  of  the  people,  with  every  demon- 
stration suitable  to  so  grateful  an  occasion.  Boston,  Baltimore,* 
and  Charleston,  led  the  way,  and  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
other  cities,  followed  in  quick  succession. 

•  In  the  procession  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  was  a  ship  called  "  The  Federalist,**  which  was, 
after  the  celebration,  presented  to  Washington,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee,  dated  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  eighth  o(  June,  says :  **  Captain  Barney  has  just  arrived  here  in  the  miniature  ship 
called  '  The  Federalist,'  and  has  done  me  the  honor  to  offer  that  beautiful  work  to  me  as  a  pres- 
ent from  you.  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  the  warmest  expressions  of  my  sensibility  for 
this  specimen  of  American  ingenuity,  in  which  the  exactitude  of  the  proportions,  the  neatness  of 
the  workmanship,  and  the  elegance  of  the  decorations  (which  make  your  present  fit  to  be  pre- 
serred  in  a  cabinet  of  curiosities),  while  they  exhibit  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  artist,  demonstrate 
that  the  Americans  are  not  inferior  to  any  people  whatever  in  the  use  of  mechanical  instruments 
and  the  art  of  ship-building.^ 

14 
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The  celebration  in  Philadelphia  was  planned  and  directed  in  a 
large  degree  by  the  celebrated  wit,  Francis  Hopkinson,  in  whose 
Works  nearly  a  hnndi^ed  pages  are  occupied  with  its  description. 
The  day  selected  was  the  fourth  of  July.  The  rising  sun  was 
saluted  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  discharge  of  cannon. 
Ten  ships  along  the  river  in  front  of  the  city  represented  the  ten 
ratifying  states,  each  gayly  dressed  in  flags  and  streamers,  with  aj)- 
propriate  inscriptions  emblazoned  in  gold.  At  half  after  nine  o'clock 
the  grand  procession  began  to  move.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  French  Alliance,  tlie  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Con- 
vention of  the  States,  the  Constitution,  the  New  Era,  were  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  in  emblematical  costumes. 
The  Constitution  was  pei^sonified  by  a  lofty  monumental  car,  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  drawn  by  six  horses.  Chief  Justice  McKean, 
with  Judges  Atlee  and  Rush,  in  their  official  robes,  were  seated  in 
this  car,  beaiing  the  Constitution,  framed  and  fixed  upon  a  staff, 
which  was  crowned  with  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  bore  as  a  legend, 
"  The  People,"  in  golden  lettera.  A  carriage  drawn  by  ten  white 
hoi-ses,  supported  the  model  of  a  Federal  Edifice,  the  "  New  Roof" 
of  which  was  upheld  by  thirteen  columns,  thi'ee,  inscri})ed  with  the 
names  of  the  states  which  had  not  yet  ratified  the  Constitution, 
being  unfinished.  The  pUots,  ship  carpenters,  boat  builders,  and 
other  trades  connected  with  navigation,  surrounded  the  federal  ship 
Union,  mounting  twenty  guns,  and  with  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men. 
A  sheet  of  canvas,  tacked  along  the  water  line,  extended  over  a 
light  frame,  and  was  painted  to  represent  the  sea,  concealing  the 
carriage  on  which  the  vessel  was  drawn.  The  procession,  including 
all  the  trades,  many  of  which  were  occupied  with  their  appropriate 
duties,  the  military,  and  the  public  functionaries,  embraced  more 
than  five  thousand  persons,  and  having  travei-sed  the  city,  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Union  Green,  Bush  Hill,  where  a  crowd  of  more  than 
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seventeen  thousand  was  collected  to  observe  the  remaining  pro- 
ceedings. While  the  procession  was  moving,  the  printers  struck 
off  and  distributed  from  their  car  among  the  people  the  following 
ode,  which  was  written  by  Hopkinson : 

Oh,  for  a  muse  of  fire  !  to  mount  the  skies, 

And  to  a  listening  world  proclaim, 
"  Behold  !  behold  an  empire  rise ! — 
An  era  new.  Time,  as  he  Hies 

Hath  entered  in  the  book  of  Fame." 
On  Alleghany's  towering  head 
Echo  shall  stand,  the  tidings  spread, 

And  o'er  the  lakes  and  misty  floods  around 

"An  Era  New"  resound. 

See,  where  Columbia  sits  alone. 
And  from  her  star-bespangled  throne 
Beholds  the  gay  procession  pass  along, 
And  hears  the  trumpet  and  the  choral  song ! 

She  hears  her  sons  rejoice. 
Looks  into  future  time,  and  sees 
The  numerous  blessings  Heaven  decrees, 

And  with  her  plaudit  joins  the  general  voice. 

"  T  is  done !  't  is  done  !  my  sons,"  she  cries, 

"  In  war  are  valiant  and  in  council  wise ; 

Wisdom  and  valor  shall  my  rights  defend, 

And  o'er  my  vast  domain  these  rights  extend  ; 

Science  shall  flourish,  genius  stretch  her  wing. 

In  native  strains  Columbia's  muses  sing, 

Wealth  crown  the  arts,  and  Justice  cleanse  her  scales. 

Commerce  her  ponderous  anchor  weigh — 
Wide  spread  her  sails — 

And  in  far  distant  seas  her  flag  display."  .  .  . 

Hail  to  this  festival !  all  hail  the  day ! — 
Columbia's  standard  on  her  roof  display 
And  let  the  people's  motto  ever  be 
"  United  thus,  and  thus  united,  free  ! " 

At  Union  Green  an  oration  was  delivered  from  the  Federal 
Edifice  by  James  Wilson,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
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convention  for  forming  the  constitution  and  afterwards  in  defend- 
ing it  before  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania.  The  entire  proceed- 
ings were  mai-ked  by  the  utmost  decorum.  The  streets  and  the 
Avindows  and  roofs  of  houses  were  crowded  with  spectators,  but 
there  was  not  an  accident  or  the  slightest  disturbance  of  any  kind 
duiing  the  day.  "  It  was  remarkable,"  writes  a  spectator  to  a  friend 
at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jereey,  "  that  every  countenance  wore  an 
air  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  pleasure.  Every  tradesman's  boy  in 
the  procession  seemed  to  consider  himself  as  a  principal  in  the  busi- 
ness. Rank  for  a  while  forgot  its  claims,  and  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  with  the  learned  and  mechanical  profes- 
sions, seemed  to  acknowledge,  by  united  harmony  and  respect,  that 
they  were  all  necessary  to  each  other,  and  all  usefiil  in  a  cultivated 
society.  These  circumstances  distinguished  this  procession  from  the 
processions  in  Europe,  which  are  commonly  instituted  in  honor  of 
single  pereons.  The  military  alone  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  those 
exhibitions.  Farmers  and  tradesmen  are  either  deemed  unworthy 
of  such  connections,  or  are  introduced  like  horses  or  buildings,  only 
to  add  to  the  strength  or  length  of  the  procession.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  the  effects  of  republican  and  monarchical  govern- 
ment upon  the  minds  of  men." 

The  same  writer  mentions  particularly  that  the  clergy  formed 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  procession,  manifesting  by  their  attend- 
ance a  sense  of  the  connection  between  good  government  and  reli- 
gion. There  were  seventeen,  and  they  marched  arm-in-arm  to  illus- 
trate the  general  union.  Care  was  taken  to  associate  ministers  of 
the  most  dissimilar  opinions  with  ea(Ji  other,  to  display  the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  charity  by  free  institutions.  "  The  rabbi  of  the 
Jews,  with  a  minister  of  the  gospel  on  each  side,  was  a  most  delight- 
ful sight."  It  exhibited  the  political  equality,  not  only  of  Chiistian 
denominations,  but  of  worthy  men  of  every  belief. 
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In  New  York  the  celebration  was  on  the  twenty-third  of  the 
same  month — ^three  weeks  after.  The  state  had  not  yet  accepted 
the  Constitution,  and  its  friends  probably  expected  that  this  impos- 
ing demonstration  would  have  some  effect  upon  the  convention 
which  was  debating  the  subject  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  proceedings 
were  arranged  by  Major  I'Enfant.*  The  morning  was  ushered  in  by 
a  federal  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  from  a  ship  moored  off  the  Bowl- 
ing Green.  The  procession  was  formed  soon  after  in  "  The  Fields," 
where  stands  the  present  City  Hall,  and  marched  down  Whitehall 
street  to  Great  Dock  street,  thence  through  Hanover  square,  Queen 
and  Chatham  streets,  to  the  Bowery,  and  finally  to  a  meadow  near 
the  country  residence  of  Nicholas  Bayard,  where  Broadway  now 
intersects  Grand  street.  Here  a  splendid  pa\dlion,  eight  hundred 
feet  long  and  six  hundred  feet  wide,  had  l>een  erected,  with  a  vast 
dome,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  Fame,  with  her  trumpet,  announ- 
cing a  new  era,  and  displaying  the  standard  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  roll  of  parchment  on  which  were  inscriptions  in  large  char- 
acters referring  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Alliance  with 
France,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace.  By  the  side  of  Fame 
was  the  American  Eagle,  with  extended  wings,  and  over  sLx  of  the 
principal  pillars  of  the  colonnade  in  the  centre  of  the  pa\alion  were 
the  arms  of  the  several  nations  which  had  recognized  our  independ- 
ence —  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Mexico  —  and 
above  tliese  their  respective  flags.  Within,  from  an  elevated  semi- 
circular table,  at  which  were  seated  the  President  and  membei's  of 
Congress,  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  federal  and  state  govern- 

•  Major  TElnfant  was  a  native  of  France,  who  arrived  in  this  country  about  llie  year  1780. 
Ilia  first  public  employment  after  the  war  was  the  alteration  of  the  old  City  Hall,  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Custom  House,  into  "Federal  Hall,"  for  the  new  government,  in  1789. 
He  afterwards  designed  a  magnificent  residence  for  Robert  Morris,  in  Philadel[)hiu,  in  which, 
before  it  was  half  finished,  the  great  financier  sunk  all  his  fortune.  He  is  best  known  now  as 
the  author  of  the  *'  Plan  of  the  City  of  Washington,'*  and  the  architect  of  some  of  its  buildings. 
He  died  about  1817. 
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meuts,  foreign  ministei's,  clergy,  and  other  guests,  radiated  a  large 
number  of  tables,  with  plates  for  sLx  thousand  pei'sons.  In  many- 
respects  the  procession  resembled  that  in  Philadelphia,  Colonel 
Kichard  Piatt  was  chief  mai'shal,  and  was  assisted  by  Colonel  Mor- 
gan Lewis  and  Majoi*s  Nicholas  Fish,  William  North  and  Aquila 
Giles.  The  various  trades  appeared  on  care,  engaged  with  their 
several  occupations.  The  coopei-s  were  setting  up  and  hooping  a 
huge  cask,  emblematical  of  the  Coastitution.  The  carpentries  were 
erecting  the  tenth  column,  inscribed  "  New  York,"  of  the  federal 
temple,  and  two  prostrate  columns  represented  other  states  which 
had  not  yet  accepted  the  Constitution.  The  upholsterers  were  pre- 
paring a  chair  of  state  for  the  first  President,  and  the  coach  mak- 
ers were  building  him  a  superb  chariot.  The  printers,  preceded 
by  Hugh  Gaine,  immortalized  in  the  satirical  verses  of  Freneau, 
were  striking  off  and  distributing  patriotic  songs,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  day's  proceedings.  On  the  car  of  the  brewers 
were  hogsheads  and  tuns,  decorated  with  festoons  of  hop-vines, 
and  on  the  top  of  one  of  them,  in  a  closely-fitting  dress  of  flesh- 
colored  silk,  a  handsome  T)oy,  representing  Bacchus,  his  head  gar- 
landed with  grapes,  hops,  and  barley.  At  the  head  of  the  law- 
yers were  John  Lawrence,  John  Cozine,  and  Robert  Troup.  In 
the  Philological  Society  appeared  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  its  Presi- 
dent, Noah  Webster,  its  Secretary,  and  William  Dunlap,  who  bore 
its  standard.  With  a  large  number  of  farmere,  were  Nicholas 
Ci-uger,  diiving  six  oxen,  John  Watts,  holding  a  plough,  and  the 
Baron  Poelnitz,  attending  a  threshing-machine.  The  most  inter- 
esting object  of  all  was  the  federal  ship  Hamilton  —  a  thirty-two 
gun  frigate,  thiily  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with,  every  pro- 
portion and  appointment  complete.  She  was  manned  by  about 
forty  seamen  and  marines,  with  the  usual  complement  of  oflScers, 
and  commanded  by  the  veteran  Conmiodore  Nicholson,  who  dis- 
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played  at  her  maslrhead  the  same  broad  pennant  under  which  he 
had  fought  victoriously  upon  the  sea.  After  leaving  "  The  Fields," 
in  passing  Liberty  street  she  made  a  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  re- 
ceived one,  and  on  arriving  before  Mr.  Constable's  house,  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway,  Mrs.  Edgar  came  to  a  window  and  presented  the 
commodore  a  suit  of  rich  silk  coloi'S,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
the  yards  were  instantly  manned  and  the  crew  gave  three  cheers. 
When  passing  Old  Slip  a  Spanish  government  ship  saluted  her  with 
thirteen  guns,  which  she  returned  with  as  much  promptness  as  if  she 
had  been  an  actual  man-of-war,  sailing  upon  her  proper  element. 
The  Hamilton  was  drawn  by  ten  white  horsas,  and  during  the  ad- 
vance of  the  procession  went  through  every  nautical  preparation 
and  movement  for  storms,  calms,  squalls,  and  sudden  shiftings  of 
the  wind.  When  she  reached  "  Bayard's  Farm  "  the  crew  took  in 
sail  and  anchored,  and  the  officera  "  went  on  shore  to  dine,"  while 
ample  messes  were  sent  on  board  for  the  seamen  and  marines.  At 
four  o'clock  signal  was  made  for  unmooring,  by  a  second  salute  of 
thirteen  guns,  and  she  proceeded  to  the  place  whence  she  started, 
opposite  the  Bowling  Green^  where  she  arrived  at  half  past  five 
o'clock,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands.  The  decorations  of 
the  societies,  professions  and  trades  in  this  immense  procession  were 
in  all  cases  rich,  tasteful,  and  appropriate,  and  the  general  effect 
probably  surpassed  that  of  any  similar  display  ever  made  in  New 
York  except  that  on  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  nearly  half 
a  century  afterward.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  display  of  fire- 
works, under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bauman,  post-master  of  the 
city  and  commandant  of  the  artillery,  "  whose  constitutional  irasci- 
bility," says  President  Duer,  "  was  exceedingly  provoked  by  the 
moon,  which  shone  with  pertinacious  brilliancy,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  his  feebler  lights." 

These  proceedings  were  on  Monday,  and  on  the  following  Sat- 
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iirday,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  news  anived  in  the  city 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitution  l)y  the  State  Convention 
at  Poughkeepsie.  "  The  bells,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  were 
immediately  set  a-ringing,  and  from  the  fort  and  the  federal  ship 
Hamilton,  there  were  repeated  discharges  of  artilleiy.  The  mer- 
chants at  the  coflFee-house  testified  their  joy  by  huzzas,  and  a  large 
body  of  citizens,  headed  by  a  number  of  the  first  characters,  went 
to  the  houses  of  the  city  member  of  the  Convention,  and  gave  three 
cheers,  as  a  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  the  gloiious  event 
brought  about  by  theii'  united,  unremitted,  and  toilsome  exertions. 
In  short,  a  general  joy  ran  through  the  whole  town,  and  several  of 
those  who  were  of  different  sentiments  drank  freely  of  the  federal 
bowl,  and  declared  they  were  now  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  new 
Constitution." 


r.       ■/         '     '/    // 
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The  Congress  in  New  York  had  been  barely  kept  alive  duiing 
the  winter  of  1788-89.  Sometimes  not  half  a  dozen  members 
remained  in  the  city,  and  a  quorum  was  rarely  assembled.  All 
thoughts  and  all  hopes  were  centered  in  the  new  organization  of 
affairs,  which  the  splendid  genius  of  Hamilton,  the  calm  and  judi- 
cial logic  of  Jay,  and  the  invincible  common  sense  of  Madison,  had 
at  length  made  triumphant.  For  with  whatever  power  and  ear- 
nestness the  claims  of  the  Constitution  had  been  asserted  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
masterly  expositions  of  the  separate  and  common  interests,  in  "The 
Federalist,''  reprinted  in  many  of  the  larger  towns,  and  entering 
into  nearly  all  the  spoken  or  written  arguments  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  every  state,  had  been  the  gi*eat  means  of  securing  to  the 
nation  what  the  abilities  and  patriotism  of  her  most  illustrious  citi- 
zens had  conceived  and  evolved — ^this  unapproachable  model  of  a 
free  and  stable  government. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  majority  of  the  states  had  transmitted 

to  Congress  their  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  an  act  was  passed 

for  the  choice  of  a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic ; 

and  Washington,  who  had  commanded  the  army  and  presided  in 

15 
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the  Convention,  as  if  by  the  all-disposing  election  of  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  world,  was  now,  by  the  common  sense,  affection,  and 
reverence,  made  vital  by  the  same  Divine  Influence,  called  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  completely  organized  nation.  The  sincerity 
of  his  nature  was  so  conspicuous  that  no  one  doubted  his  avowed 
reluctance  to  be  further  engaged  in  affairs,  though  in  the  most  hon- 
orable, dignified,  and  responsible  office  that  had  ever  been  created 
by  a  free  people ;  and  it  was  felt  that  no  addition  could  be  made 
to  his  glory,  so  that  his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  must  be  a 
consequence  only  of  his  self-sacrificing  love  of  country ;  but  to  this 
the  whole  people  appealed,  and  when  he  consented,  notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  season  of  life,  his  increased  fondness  for  agricul- 
tural amusements,  his  growing  love  of  retirement,  and  decided  pre- 
dilection for  the  character  of  a  private  citizen,  to  hazard  his  former 
reputation,  and  encounter  new  fatigues  and  troubles,  it  was  no 
longer  questioned  that  the  sublimest  revolution  in  human  history 
was  successful ;  that  the  institutions  of  liberty  were  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  that  a  new  and  beneficent  power  was  inaugurated  which 
would  preserv^e  for  its  authors,  to  the  latest  ages,  such  grateful  re- 
spect as  is  due  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

II. 

TuE  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  came  together  very 
slowly.  The  day  appointed  for  its  meeting  was  the  fourth  of  March, 
1 789,  and  at  morning,  noon  and  evening  on  that  day  there  was  fill- 
ing of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells  in  the  city ;  but  only  eight  sen- 
ator and  thirteen  representatives,  not  enough  for  a  quorum  in  either 
house,  made  their  appearance ;  and  though  circulai-s  were  repeat- 
edly sent  to  the  absent  members  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  month 
before  a  sufficient  number  came  in  for  one  or  the  other  branch  to 
organize.    This  wi\s  partly  owing  to  the  desultory  habits  in  every- 
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thing  connected  with  federal  affairs  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
late  administration,  but  more  lai'gely  to  the  difficulties  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  means  of  travelling,  not  only  in  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  country  but  even  in  the  most  populous  states  and  on 
the  chief  routes  connecting  the  larger  towns. 

The  Kev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  the  well  known  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,  and  several  other  works,  w  hich  secured  to 
him  a  high  reputation  among  literaiy  men  in  America  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  had  apprenticed  one  of  his  sons  to  Robert  Ait- 
kin, a  printer  of  magazines  and  books,  in  Philadelphia.  He  sat 
out  from  his  home,  in  Dover,  to  visit  his  son,  and  see  the  world,  and 
the  adventures  he  encountered  illustrate  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
delays  and  vexations  of  travel  at  that  time.  From  Boston,  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  he  wrote  back  to  his  wife,  "  I  am  disappointed  of 
my  intended  journey  to  Providence,  by  the  means  of  a  set  of  Eng- 
lish factors,  or  something  else,  who,  after  I  had  engaged  a  passage 
for  myself  in  the  coach,  went  and  hired  the  whole  of  it  to  them- 
selves, and  the  base  fellow  of  a  coachman  shut  me  out.  Your 
brother  is  vexed  on  the  occasion  as  much  as  myself.  Another 
coach  is  Expected  in  this  evening,  and  I  have  laid  in  for  a  place  in 
it ;  but  as  these  stages  do  not  go  on  any  fixed  day,  but  only  as  they 
find  company,  I  may  be  detained  here  till  Thursday :  however,  I 
have  time  enough  before  me  —  the  whole  month  of  October  —  at 
the  end  of  which  I  hope  to  see  you  again."  As  the  worthy  pastor 
anticipated,  or  hoped  rather,  the  stage-coach  was  again  ready  on 
Thui-sday  morning,  and  he  took  a  place  in  it  for  Providence ;  but 
the  illness  of  a  "lady  passenger"  compelled  them  to  pass  the  night 
at  Hatch's  Tavern,  in  Attlel)orough,  so  that  they  did  not  reach 
Providence  till  the  next  day.  On  the  following  Tuesday  he  sailed 
in  a  packet  for  Newport,  having  been  detained  by  squally  weather, 
and  in  that  place  was  compelled  to  wait,  for  a  favorable  wind 
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and  a  "  freight  of  passengers,''  till  Friday.  "  Bnt  before  we  left  the 
harbor,"  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Belknap,  "  the  wind  came  ahead,  and  we 
beat  to  windward  (a  species  of  sailing  I  never  before  was  acquainted 
with,  and  never  wish  to  be  again*),  till  we  found  it  impossible  to 
weather  Point  Judith,  and  then  we  returned  to  port.  Saturday 
morning,  with  three  more  passengers,  seven  in  all,  we  sailed  once 
more,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  passage  up  the 
Sound,  in  a  very  swift  sailing  sloop,  with  eveiy  desirable  accommo- 
dation for  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping."  Having  passed  four 
days  in  New  York,  where  he  enjoyed  himself  very  much,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  thirteenth  of  October,  he  crossed  over 
to  Paulus  Hook,  about  sunset,  to  be  ready  to  start  for  Philadelphia 
in  the  "  New  Flying  Diligence  "  the  next  morning.  "  Between  thi*ee 
and  four  o'clock,"  he  writes,  "  we  set  off  in  the  stage,  rode  nine 
miles,  to  Bergen  Neck,  and  then  crossed  a  ferry,  which  brought  us 
to  Woodbridge.  Just  before  we  reached  the  second  ferry,  we  per- 
ceived the  dawn  of  day,  and  when  we  had  ridden  two  mUes  from 
it,  the  sun  rose,  so  that  we  had  ridden  sixteen  miles  and  crossed  two 
ferries  before  sunrise,  besides  shifting  horses  twice.  The  third  stage 
brought  us  to  Brunswick,  where  we  breakfasted.  We  here  crossed 
the  Karitan,  in  a  scow,  open  at  both  ends,  to  receive  and  discharge 
the  carriage,  without  unharnessing  or  dismounting ;  and  the  scow 
was  pulled  across  the  river  by  a  rope.  We  passed  through  Prince- 
ton about  noon,  and  got  to  Trenton  to  dinner ;  then  passed  the 
Delaware  in  another  scow,  which  was  navigated  only  by  setting 
poles ;  drove  thirty  nules  over  a  plain,  level  country,  at  a  great  rate, 
and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  just  at  sunset."  He  adds,  "I  sent  for 
Josey  to  the  inn  where  the  stage  put  up,  and  the  dear  child  was 
overjoyed,  and  shed  tears  at  seeing  me ;  they  had  heard  of  my  ar- 

*  In  another  letter,  referring  to  thia  "  beating  to  windward,"  he  says  "  it  made  me  downright 
seasick.** 
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rival  in  New  York,  and  the  family  talk  had  ever  since  been  about 
me ;  a  lodging  was  prepared  for  me  at  Mr.  Aitken's,  and  I  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  cordiality  of  an  intimate  fi-iend.''  This  was 
three  and  a  half  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress, 
but  facilities  for  travelling  had  not  increased  much  in  that  period.* 
Philip  Frenean  describes  in  a  satire  of  three  cantos  the  "  Jour- 
ney from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Burlington  and 
South  Amboy ; "  and  M.  Brissot  de  Warville  presents  a  particular 
account  of  lus  passage  between  the  same  cities,  in  "  a  kind  of  open 
wagon,  hung  with  double  curtains,  of  leather  and  woollen" — car- 
riages "  which  keep  up  the  idea  of  equality,  the  member  of  Congress 
riding  beside  the  shoemaker  who  elected  him,  in  fraternity."  lie 
also  gives  us  in  his  amiable  way  a  chapter  of  adventures  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  York,  both  by  the  land  route  and  the  sea.  He  makes 
the  best  of  every  thing,  but  does  not  show  that  he  had  a  very  com- 
fortable time,  in  the  wagons  or  in  the  boats.  On  one  occasion  he 
says,  "  We  left  the  place  where  we  had  slept  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  a  carriage  without  springs.  A  Frenchman  who  was 
with  me  began,  at  the  fii^st  jolt,  to  curse  the  carriage,  the  driver, 
and  the  country.     '  Let  us  wait  a  little,'  said  I,  '  before  we  form  a 

•  Public  conveyances  were  almost  unknown  except  between  a  few  of  the  principal  cities.  The 
Continental  Congress  had  lately  authorized  the  Postmaster  General  to  contract  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  mail  over  the  great  route  along  the  sea  coast,  by  a  line  of  stage-wagons,  to  carry  pas- 
sengers also;  but  this  scheme  was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  executed,  eo  that  members  derived 
from  it  but  little  advantage  in  their  journeys  to  New  York.  To  Philadelphia  and  Boston  the 
mails  were  sent  three  times  a  week  in  the  summer,  and  twice  a  week  in  the  winter.  The  "  Bos- 
ton, Albany,  and  Philadelphia  General  Stage  Office,"  was  kept  by  Samuel  Fraunccs  —  more 
famous  in  his  day  than  even  Niblo,  half  a  century  afterward,  as  an  almost  univen^al  caterer  for 
the  public  entertainment  —  in  Cortlandt  street ;  and  stages  for  Boston  started  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday ;  for  Albany  every  Monday  and  Thursday ;  and  for  Philadelphia,  from 
Paulus  Hook,  twice  every  day,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  they  left  but  once  a  day. 
The  fare,  from  Paulus  Hook  to  Philadelphia,  was  two  dollars  a  passenger  (only  half  what  is  now 
charged  on  the  railroad!)  or,  by  express^  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  one  shilling  per  mile;  or  ten 
miles  an  hour,  eighteen  pence  per  mile.  At  the  early  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  Congress 
was  summoned  to  assemble,  the  roads  in  many  places,  and  especially  tlie  fords  of  rivers,  were 
frequently  made  impassable  by  flood.s. 
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judgment;  eveiy  custom  lias  its  cause:  doubtless  there  is  some 
reason  why  this  kind  of  carriage  is  preferred  to  one  hung  with 
springs.'  In  fact,  by  the  time  we  had  run  thii'ty  miles,  among  the 
rocks,  we  were  convinced  that  a  carriage  with  springs  would  veiy 
soon  have  been  overeet  and  broken."  In  the  same  spirit  he  praises 
the  inns ;  "  you  will  not  go  into  one,"  he  says,  "  without  meeting 
with  neatness,  decency,  and  dignity.  The  table  is  served  by  a 
maiden,  well  dressed,  and  pretty,  by  a  pleasant  mother  whose  age 
has  not  eflfaced  the  agreeableness  of  her  features,  and  by  men  who 
have  that  air  of  respectability  which  is  inspired  by  the  idea  of 
equality,  and  are  not  ignoble  and  base,  like  the  greater  part  of  our 
own  tavern  keepers."  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  while  travelling 
in  the  same  region,  was  not  so  well  satisfied ;  he  contradicts  indeed 
nothing  which  is  advanced  by  M.  de  Warville,  but  avei-s  that  while 
the  tables  of  the  sitting-rooms  were  covered  with  the  writings  of 
Milton,  Addison,  and  Richardson,  the  cellars  contained  "neither 
brandy,  nor  wine,  nor  even  rum."  The  neophyte  of  democracy  was 
every  where  attentive  to  the  young  women,  and  he  finds  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  the  wagon  beguiled  by  frequent  sights,  all  through  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  of  "  fair  girls,  either  driving  a  carriage, 
or  alone  on  horseback,  galloping  boldly,  with  an  elegant  hat  on  the 
head,  a  white  apron,  and  a  calico  gown :  usages  which  prove  at  once 
the  early  cultivation  of  their  reason,  (since  they  are  trusted  so 
young  to  themselves,)  the  safety  of  the  roads,  and  the  general  inno- 
cence of  mannera."    Coming  to  New  York  by  water*  he  was  de- 

*  "  I  oujrbt  to  eay  one  word  of  the  packet  boats  of  this  part  of  America,  and  of  the  facilities 
which  thoy  offer.  Though,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  advantiigoous  and  often  less  exi>en8ive  to 
go  by  land,  yet  I  owe  some  praises  to  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  observable  in  these  boats. 
The  one  which  I  was  in  contained  fourteen  beds,  ranged  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  and 
every  one  had  its  little  window.  The  chamber  was  well  aired,  so  that  one  did  not  bre^ithe  that 
nauseous  air  which  infects  the  packets  of  the  English  Channel.  It  was  well  varnished,  and  the 
provisions  were  good  Tliere  is  not  a  little  town  on  all  this  coast  which  is  without  this  kind  of 
vessels,  going  to  New  York.    Tliey  have  all  the  same  neatness,  the  same  embellishments,  the 
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tained  by  contrary  winds,  but  assures  us  that  the  voyage  from  New- 
port is  not  unfreqnently  performed  in  twenty  hours,  and  that  the 
price  of  passage  is  but  six  dollars. 

Miss  Montgomery  states  that  the  journey  from  WUmington  to 
New  York  was  so  great  an  undertaking  that  few  persons  attempt- 
ed it,  and  they  were  regarded  as  "  travellers."  Her  grandfather's 
business  often  required  his  attention  there,  and  on  his  return  crowds 
of  villagers  would  come  to  hear  the  news  and  accounts  of  all  the 
wonders  he  had  seen  in  that  astomshing  city. 

III. 

A  SUFFICIENT  number  of  members  having  appeared,  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  length  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  proceeded 
to  organize  itself,  and  on  the  following  week  the  Senate  was  also 
ready  for  business.  This  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  em- 
braced a  large  portion  of  the  talents,  experience  and  respectability 
of  the  country.  John  Langdon,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Charles  Carroll, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Ralph  Izard,  were  in  the  Senate,  and 
among  the  members  of  the  House  were  Elbridge  Gerry,  Roger 
Sherman,  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Elias  Boudinot,  Frederick  A.  Muh- 
lenberg, James  Madison,  and  young  Fisher  Ames,  soon  to  be  ac- 
knowledged the  greatest  of  American  oratoi-s. 
r— The  Continental  Congress  had  sat  in  the  old  City  Hall,  at  the 
comer  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  where  now  stands  the  Custom 
HouserC^This  building  had  been  erected  nearly  a  century,  and  in 
it  had  been  held  the  sessions  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  the  Mayor's  Court.  Here 
too  had  been  the  city  prison,  and  in  Broad  street,  nearly  opposite, 
had  stood  the  whipping  post  and  the  pillory.  The  City  Hall,  in- 
same  conyenience.  You  may  be  assured  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  old  countries.'' — New 
TVaveli  in  Amerieay  c.  iT. 
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deed,  had  been  the  centre  of  all  important  business,  in  legislation, 
administration,  and  politics;  it  was  also  the  principal  resort  of 
the  lovers  of  literature,  as  it  contained  the  public  library ;  and  it 
served  the  purposes  of  the  Athenian  stose,  for  gossips,  newsmongers, 
and  speculators.  Anxious  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  federal  government,  and  not  without  ex- 
pectations that  a  liberal  course  on  her  part  might  cause  New  York 
to  be  made  the  permanent  capital  of  the  nation,  several  wealthy- 
citizens  contributed  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
^  remodeling,  repairing  and  renovating  this  building,  which,  when 
completed,  received  the  new  name  of  Federal  Hall,  and  was  placed 
by  the  City  Council  at  the  disposal  of  Congress. 

The  appearance  of  Federal  Hall  was  for  that  period  very  Im- 
posing, and  its  front,  toward  Broad  street,  was  particularly  admir- 
ed. The  basement  story  was  in  the  Tuscan  style,  with  seven  open- 
ings, and  fom*  massive  pillars  in  the  centre  supported  heavy  arches, 
above  which  rose  four  Doric  columns.^  The  cornice  was  ingeni- 
ously divided  to  admit  thirteen  stars  in  the  metopes,  which  with 
the  eagle  and  other  insignia  in  the  pediment,  and  the  sculptures  of 
thirteen  arrows  surrounded  by  olive  branches  over  each  window, 
marked  it  as  a  building  set  apart  for  national  purposes.  The  en- 
trance on  Broad  street  opened  into  a  large  and  plainly  furnished 
room,  to  which  every  one  had  free  access,  and  beyond  this  was  the 
vestibule,  which  led,  in  front,  to  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives,  and 
through  arches  on  each  side,  by  a  public  stairway  on  the  right,  and 
a  private  one  on  the  left,  to  the  Senate  chamber  and  the  galleries. 
The  vestibule  was  paved  with  marble,  and  was  very  lofty,  and 
elegantly  finished.  The  lower  part  was  of  a  light  rough  stone,  which 
supported  a  handsome  iron  gallery,  and  the  upper  part,  which  was  in 
a  less  massive  style,  was  lighted  from  a  richly  ornamented  dome.  The 
Hall  of  the  Representatives  was  sixty-one  feet  long,  fifty-eight  feet 
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wide,  and  tliirty-six  feet  high,  and  had  an  arched  ceiling,  increasing 
its  height  in  the  centre  about  ten  feet  more.  Its  form  was  slightly- 
octangular,  and  on  its  sides  were  niches  for  statues.  The  windows 
were  hirge,  and  placed  sLxteen  feet  from  the  floor,  the  space  below 
being  finished  with  a  plain  wainscot,  interrupted  only  by  four  fire- 
places, above  which  were  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters.  In  the  pan- 
els between  the  windows  were  trophies,  carved,  and  the  letters 
U.  S.  in  a  cipher,  surrounded  with  laurel.  The  speaker's  chair 
was  on  an  elevated  platform,  opposite  the  principal  entrance.  Each 
member  had  a  separate  chair  and  desk.  There  were  two  galleries 
in  front  of  the  speaker's  seat — ^the  lower  one  projecting  fifteen  feet, 
and  the  upper  one,  less  spacious — ^both  supported  without  pillars. 
These  were  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  friends  of  the 
members.  The  public  were  admitted  only  to  an  area  on  the  floor 
outside  the  bar.  There  were  three  small  doors,  for  common  use, 
besides  the  larger  and  less  convenient  entrance.  The  curtains  in 
this  room  were  of  light  blue  damask,  and  the  chairs  of  the  mem- 
bers were  covered  with  the  same  material. 

The  Senate  chamber  was  approached  by  the  stairs  on  the  east 
side  of  the  vestibule,  through  an  ante-chamber,  nineteen  feet  wide 
and  forty-eight  feet  long,  finished  with  Tuscan  pilasters,  and  com- 
municating with  the  iron  gallery  abeady  mentioned,  as  weU  as  with 
the  galleries  of  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives.  Tliis  room  was 
forty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  an 
ai'ched  ceUing ;  it  had  three  windows  at  each  end,  those  toward 
Wall  street  opening  into  an  external  gallery,  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
guarded  by  an  iron  railing.  In  this  gallery  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  expected  to  take  his  oath  of  oflice.  The  Senate 
chamber  was  decorated  with  light  and  graceful  pilasters,  with  capi- 
tals, devised  by  the  architect.  Major  I'Enfant,  composed  of  foliage, 
in  the  midst  of  which  appeared  radiant  stai'S,  and  below  each  was 
16 
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a  small  medaUion  exhibiting  tlie  initials,  U.  S.  The  ceiling  was  of 
a  liglit  blue,  with  a  sun  and  thirteen  stars  in  the  centre.  The  fire- 
places in  both  halls  were  of  a  highly  polished  variegated  American 
marble.  The  President's  chair  was  elevated  three  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  was  under  a  rich  canopy  of  crimson  damask.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  windows  and  the  coverings  of  the  chairs  of  the  sena- 
tors were  of  the  same  color.  The  chaii*s  of  the  members  in  both 
halls,  were  arranged  in  semicircles,  and  the  floors  in  both  were  cov- 
ered with  handsome  carpets.  The  capitol  contained  several  smaller 
rooms,  for  committees,  a  library,  and  other  purposes. 

Before  the  alteration  of  the  building  the  room  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  old  Congress  contained  full  length  portraits  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  France,  presented  to  America  by  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  These  are  not  mentioned  among  the  decorations  which 
were  now  retained. 

IV 

The  first  business  after  the  organization  of  the  two  houses,  on 
the  sixth  of  April,  was  the  opening  and  counting  of  the  votes  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  found  that  Washington 
had  received  sixty-nine,  the  whole  number  cast,  but  that  the  votes 
for  the  second  candidate  were  so  scattered  that  there  was  bai-ely  a 
majority  for  ]Mi\  Adams,  who,  however,  having  next  the  highest 
number,  became  Vice  President.  The  same  day  Charles  Thomp- 
son, who  had  been  perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Continental  Congi^ess, 
was  appointed  to  inform  George  Washington  of  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  and  Sylvanus  Bourne  was  at  the  same  time  selected  to 
convey  to  John  Adams  information  of  his  being  chosen  Vice  Pre- 
sident.   The  following  morning*  they  left  New  York,  one  for  Vir- 

*  On  the  sereuth  of  April,  John  Armstrong  wrote  to  General  Gates,  from  New  York :  "All 
the  world  hero  are  busy  in  collecting  flowers  and  sweets  of  every  kind  to  amuse  and  delight  the 
President  in  his  approach  and  on  his  arrival.     Even  Roger  Sherman  has  set  his  head  at  work  to 
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ginifl,  and  the  other  for  Massachusetts ;  and,  on  the  fifteenth,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  was  chosen  to  make  suita])le  an-ange- 
ments  for  the  reception  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  in  the 
metropolis. 

V. 

Mb.  Ada3is  was  the  first  to  receive  official  information  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  the  first  to  aiTive  in  New  York.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  left  his  residence  in  Braintree, 
and  was  escorted  to  Boston  by  a  troop  of  horse,  from  Roxbury.  As  he 
approached  the  city  the  bells  were  rung,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  an 
immense  crowd  of  people  he  was  conducted  to  the  hoase  of  Governor 
Hancock,  where  he  partook  of  a  collation,  with  the  j)rincipal  ma- 
gistrates and  citizens.  His  arrival  and  departure  were  signalized 
by  federal  salutes,  which  were  repeated  at  all  the  chief  places 
through  which  he  passed,  with  his  numerous  retinue,  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  At  Hartford  the  nianufacturei-s  gave  him 
a  piece  of  broadcloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  corj)oration  of 
New  Haven  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  From 
the  Connecticut  line  he  was  attended  by  the  Westchester  Light 
Horse,  under  Major  Pintard,  to  King's  Bridge,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  heads  of  departments,  a  great  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress, military  officers,  and  private  citizens,  on  horseback  or  in  car- 
riages, who  conducted  him,  through  a  multitude  of  people  to  the 
house  of  John  Jay,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

devise  some  style  of  address  more  novel  and  dignified  than  **  Excellency."  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
this  admiration,  there  are  skeptics  who  doubt  it«  propriety,  and  wits  who  amuse  themselves  at 
its  extravagance.  The  first  will  grumble  and  the  last  will  laugh,  and  the  President  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  attacks  of  both  with  firmness  and  good  nature.  A  caricature  has  already 
appeared  called  *  The  Entry,*  full  of  very  disloyal  and  profane  allusions.  It  represents  the  General 
mounted  on  an  ass,  and  in  the  arms  of  his  man  Billy — Humphreys  leading  the  Jack,  and  chant- 
ing hosannas  and  birth-day  odea.    The  following  couplet  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  devil : 

**  *Tbe  glortoos  time  has  come  to  pass 
When  Dftvid  shftll  condact  an  uft.* '' 
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VI. 

As  it  had  been  popularly  known  for  several  weeks  before  the 
votes  of  the  electors  were  officially  canvassed  that  Washington  was 
unanimously  chosen  President,  his  preparations  for  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  all  completed  before  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Thompson  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April.  In 
a  letter  to  General  Knox,  referring  to  the  delay  of  the  certificate 
of  his  election,  he  says,  "  As  to  myself  this  delay  may  be  compared 
to  a  reprieve,  for  in  confidence  I  tell  you,  (with  the  world  it  would 
obtain  little  credit,)  that  my  movements  to  the  seat  of  government 
wiU  be  accompanied  by  feelings  not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit  who 
is  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  so  unwilling  am  I,  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  nearly  consumed  in  public  cares,  to  quit  a  peaceful 
abode  for  an  ocean  of  difficulties."  He  however  informed  Mr. 
Thompson  that  at  the  end  of  two  days  he  would  be  ready  to  ac- 
company him,  and  in  the  mean  time  paid  a  last  visit  to  his  venera- 
ble mother,  in  Fredericksburg.  On  coming  into  her  presence  he 
said,  "  The  people,  madam,  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flat- 
tering unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United 
States ;  but  before  I  can  assume  the  functions  of  that  office  I  have 
come  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  So  soon  as  the  public 
business  which  must  necessai'ily  be  encountered  in  arranging  a  new 
government  can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten  to  Virginia,  and  "  — 
Here  she  interrupted  him :  "  You  wUl  see  me  no  more,"  she  said ; 
"my  great  age,  and  the  disease  that  is  rapidly  approaching  my 
vitak,  warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  in  this  world.  I  trust  in 
God  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a  better.  But  go,  George,  fulfil 
the  high  destinies  which  Heaven  appears  to  assign  you;  go,  my 
son,  and  may  that  Heaven's  and  your  mother's  blessing  be  with 
you  always."     He  was  deeply  affected;   his  head  rested  on  the 
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shoulder  of  his  aged  parent,  whose  arm  feebly  yet  fondly  encircled 
his  neck.  The  scene  was  fuU  of  the  most  touching  sublimity. 
Both  the  mother  and  the  son  were  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  thought 
that  they  were  embracing  each  other  for  the  last  time.  There  is 
no  fame  in  the  world  more  pure  than  that  of  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington, and  no  woman  since  the  Mother  of  Christ  has  left  a  better 
claim  to  the  affectionate  reverence  of  mankind. 

In  his  diary  he  wrote  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth :  "About 
ten  o'clock  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private  life,  and  to 
domestic  felicity,  and  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious 
and  painful  sensations  than  I  have  words  to  exj)ress,  set  out  for 
New  York,  with  Mr.  Thompson  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  with  the 
best  disposition  to  render  service  to  my  country  in  obedience  to  its 
call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its  expectations." 

He  wished  to  proceed  to  New  York  in  the  most  quiet  manner, 
but  the  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  the  people  all  along  the  route 
prevented ;  and  the  homage  he  received  could  not  have  ])ecn  un- 
grateful to  him,  for  he  held  it  to  be  "a  proof  of  false  modesty  or 
an  unworthy  affectation  of  humility  to  apj)ear  altogether  insensible 
to  the  commendations  of  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  part  of  our 
species;''  and  he  added,  "perhaps  nothing  can  excite  more  perfect 
harmony  in  the  soul  than  to  have  this  spring  vil)rate  in  unison  with 
the  internal  consciousness  of  rectitude  in  our  intentions,  and  an 
humble  hope  of  approbation  from  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all 
things." 

The  first  place  at  which  he  stopped  was  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  entertained  at  a  pubhc  dinner  by  his  neighbors  and  more 
inunediate  personal  friends.  "  The  first  and  best  of  our  citizens," 
said  the  Mayor,  "  must  leave  us ;  our  aged  must  lose  their  ornament, 
our  youth  their  model,  our  agriculture  its  improver,  oui*  commerce 
its  friend,  our  infant  academy  its  protector,  our  poor  their  bene- 
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factor. . . .  Farewell !  Go,  and  make  a  grateful  people  happy :  a 
people  who  will  be  doubly  grateful  when  they  contemplate  this 
new  sacrifice  for  their  interests.'^  In  his  reply  he  said,  "  Just  after 
having  bade  adieu  to  my  domestic  connections,  this  tender  proof  of 
your  friendship  is  but  too  w^ell  calculated  to  awaken  still  further 
my  sensibility,  and  increase  my  regret  at  parting  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life.  All  that  now  remains  for  me  is  to  commit 
myself  and  you  to  the  care  of  tliat  beneficent  Being,  who,  on  a 
former  occasion,  happily  brought  us  together  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tressing separation.  Perhaps  the  same  gracious  Providence  will 
'again  indulge  me.  But  words  fail  me.  Unutterable  sensations 
must,  then,  be  left  to  more  expressive  silence,  while  from  an  aching 
heart  I  bid  all  my  affectionate  friends  and  kind  neighbors  farewell.*' 

He  w^as  welcomed  to  Maryland  by  a  collection  of  citizens  assem- 
bled at  Georgetown,  and  from  all  the  principal  places  along  his  way 
the  leading  inhabitants  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  wdcome  him 
with  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  I'inging  of  bells,  and  military  dis- 
plays. Every  where  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
watched  to  see  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road.  Old  men  shed- 
ding tears  as  their  enthusiasm  was  rekindled  by  his  presence,  and 
motliei*s  holding  up  their  infant  children  that  they  might  be  able 
to  say  when  their  lives  should  be  near  their  ending  that  they  had 
looked  with  their  own  eyes  uj>on  the  Father  of  his  Countiy. 

He  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  and 
retired  from  the  public  supper  at  Grant's  tavern  a  little  after  ten 
o'clock.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  in  his  carnage  at  half- 
past  five,  and  left  the  city  under  a  discharge  of  cannon,  and  attend- 
ed, as  on  his  entrance,  by  a  large  cavalcade  of  citizens,  who  accom- 
panied him  seven  miles,  when,  alighting,  he  would  not  permit  them 
to  proceed  any  farther,  but  took  leave,  thanking  them  in  an  affec- 
tionate manner  for  their  politeness. 
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At  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth,  he  was  met  by  two  troops  of  cavaliy,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Governor  Mifflin  and 
Judge  Richard  Peters.  They  had  left  Philadelphia  the  previous 
day,  and  waited  here  all  night  for  his  approach.  The  military  sa- 
luted him  on  his  appearance,  and  the  procession  moved  on  to  Ches- 
ter, where  they  stopped  to  breakfast.  Perceiving  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  a  public  reception  in  the  city,  the  Chief  now  reluc- 
tantly ordered  his  carriage  into  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  mounting 
a  superb  white  horse,  in  readiness  for  that  purpose,  and  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  venerable  messenger  of  Congress,  and  on  the 
other  by  his  old  aid-de-camp.  Colonel  Humphreys,  took  the  position 
assigned  him  in  the  cavalcade.  They  were  now  joined  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  citizens,  led  in  the  most  perfect  order  by  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  and  by  additional  companies  of  cavalry  from  the 
neighboring  counties.  At  Gray's  Ferry  were  erected  on  each  side 
of  the  river  triumphal  ai^ches,  covered  with  laurel  branches,  and 
approached  through  long  avenues  of  laurels  which  had  been  trans- 
planted from  the  forests  in  the  preceding  night.  As  he  passed 
under  the  last  arch  a  youth,  concealed  in  the  foliage,  let  down 
with  the  aid  of  some  ingenious  machinery  a  beautifully  ornamented 
civic  crown  of  laurel,  and  before  the  hero  was  aware,  it  embraced  his 
head,  when  tumultuous  shouts  arose  from  the  immense  multitude, 
which  every  moment  was  increased  by  crowds  from  the  town  and 
all  the  adjacent  country.  The  procession  advanced  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  Philadelphia  surrounded  by  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
people,  lining  the  avenues  and  thronging  every  fence,  tree,  window, 
or  other  elevation  from  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  man  whom  they  almost  worshipped.  Passing  through 
the  principal  streets  he  was  saluted  at  every  step  with  cries  of  "  Long 
live  George  Washington ! "    "  Long  live  the  father  of  his  people !  ^ 
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until  the  procession  arrived  at  the  City  Tavern,  where  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  was  provided,  and  the  Executive  Council,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  officers 
of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city, 
hastened  to  wait  upon  him  with  their  respectful  congratulations. 
In  his  reply  to  the  Mayor,  he  said:  "When  I  contemplate  the 
interposition  of  Providence,  as  it  was  visibly  manifested  in  guid- 
ing us  through  the  revolution,  in  preparing  us  for  the  reception  of 
the  general  gov^ernment,  and  in  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the 
people  of  America  toward  one  another  after  its  adoption,  I  feel  my- 
self oppressed  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  divine  mu- 
nificence.  I  feel  that  nothing  is  due  to  my  personal  agency  in  all 
those  wonderful  and  complicated  events,  except  what  can  be  attri- 
buted to  an  honest  zeal  for  the  good  of  my  country."  The  festivi- 
ties of  the  day  were  continued  by  a  magnificent  display  of  fii-e- 
works  in  the  evening,  and  the  general  joy  was  manifested  in  vari- 
ous ways  until  long  after  midnight. 

In  the  morning  the  military  paraded  at  ten  o'clock  to  accom- 
pany the  chief  to  Trenton ;  but  being  obliged  on  account  of  the 
weather  to  proceed  in  his  caiTiage  he  declined  the  intended  honor, 
for  he  could  not,  he  said,  think  of  riding  under  cover  while  his 
friends  were  exposed  to  the  rain  on  hoi'seback.  Ascending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  he  arrived  in  the  afternoon  near  the  scene 
where  he  had  fought  twelve  years  before,  and  the  reception  which 
awaited  him,  if  less  imposing  than  that  in  some  other  places,  was 
singularly  gi'aceful  and  touching.  The  clouds  had  broken  away  as 
the  day  wore  on,  and  the  sun  shone  pleasantly  down  on  the  smooth 
river,  which  was  lined  with  a  vast  crowd  assembled  to  hail  his  ap- 
proach. As  he  stepped  on  to  the  shore  of  New  Jersey  he  was  greet- 
ed with  three  loud  huzzas,  and  after  salutes  by  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry the  procession  was  formed  for  marching  into  Trenton.     On 
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the  bridge  across  the  Assumpink,  wliich  flo\v3  tlirongh  the  town 
into  the  Delaware  —  the  same  bridge  across  which  he  had  retreated 
befoi'e  the  army  of  Comwallis  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton —  a  triumphal  arch,  twenty  feet  high,  and  supported  Ijy  thir- 
teen Pinal's,  twined  with  evergreens  and  laurel,  had  been  erected, 
solely  by  the  contributions  and  under  the  directions  of  the  women 
of  the  city.  On  the  side  toward  the  approaching  hero  was  in- 
scribed : 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  MOTHERS  WILL  BE  THE  PROTECTOR  OF  THE  DArOirTERS, 

Over  the  centre  of  the  arch  was  a  cupola  on  which  were  the  dates 
of  his  glorious  actions  at  Trenton,  in  letters  of  gold,  wTeathed  with 
flowers,  and  from  its  sunmiit  was  displayed  a  large  sunflower,  to  in- 
dicate that  it  was  to  him  alone  these  demoastrations  were  offered, 
that  the  whole  people  were  as  one  in  their  homage  to  his  greatness. 
A  numerous  train  of  mothers,  leading  their  daughters,  all  dressed 
in  white,  was  assembled  under  and  on  each  side  of  the  arch,  and  as 
he  passed,  thirteen  young  girls,  wearing  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their 
heads,  and  holding  baskets  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  sung  the  fol- 
lowing little  ode,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  ]Major  Howell,  who 
had  been  an  officer  under  him  during  the  war : 

Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  j 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  hlow — 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conquering  arm  did  save, 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers ; 
Strew,  ye  fair,  Ids  way  with  flowers ! 
Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers ! 

and  suiting  their  action  to  the  words,  they  threw  their  flowers  in 
17 
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the  way  before  him.  In  the  evening  he  acknowledged  these  ele- 
gant compliments  in  a  brief  note,  in  which  he  said:  "General 
Washington  cannot  leave  this  place  without  expressing  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  matrons  and  young  ladies  who  received  him 
in  so  novel  and  grateful  a  manner  at  the  Triumphal  Arch,  for  the 
exquisite  sensations  he  experienced  in  that  aflfecting  moment  The 
astonishing  contrast  between  his  former  and  his  actual  situation  at 
the  same  spot,  the  elegant  taste  with  which  it  was  adorned  for  the 
present  occasion,  and  the  innocent  appearance  of  the  white-robed 
choir  who  met  him  with  the  gratulatory  song,  have  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  remembrance  as,  he  assures  them,  will  never  be 
eflfaced.'' 

Having  crossed  New  Jersey,  Washington  was  received  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  previous  arrangement,  by  a  committee  of  both 
houses  of  Congi'ess,  with  whom  were  the  Chancellor  of  the  State, 
the  Adjutant  Greneral,  the  Recorder  of  the  City,  and  Mr.  Jay,  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affidrs,  General  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  Sam- 
uel Osgood,  Aiiihur  Lee,  and  Walter  Livingston,  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Postmaster  General  —  these 
heads  of  departments  continuing  to  act  until  new  arrangements 
should  be  made  under  the  constitutional  government.  A  magni- 
ficent barge  had  been  constructed  for  the  occasion,  and  was  manned 
by  thirteen  master  pilots,  in  white  uniforms,  under  Commodore 
Nicholson,  to  convey  the  President  and  his  suite  to  New  York. 
Two  other  barges  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  Board  of  the  Treasmy, 
the  Secretaries,  and  other  dignitaries.  The  passage  from  EUza- 
bethtown  is  graphically  described  in  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter 
addressed  to  his  wife  the  next  day  by  Elias  Boudinot,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Congress.  "  You  must  have  observed,"  he  writes, 
"  with  what  a  propitious  gale  we  left  the  shore,  and  glided  with 
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steady  motion  across  the  Newark  Bay,  the  very  water  seeming  to 
rejoice  in  bearing  the  precious  burden  over  its  placid  bosom.  ITie 
appearance  of  the  troops  we  had  left  behind,  and  their  regular 
firings,  added  much  to  our  pleasure.  When  we  drew  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kills  a  number  of  boats,  with  various  flags,  came  up 
with  us  and  dropped  in  our  wake.  Soon  after  we  entered  tlie  bay 
General  Knox  and  several  other  oflScers,  in  a  large  barge,  pre- 
sented themselves,  with  their  splendid  colors.  Boat  after  boat  and 
sloop  after  sloop,  gayly  dressed  in  all  their  naval  ornaments,  added 
to  our  train,  and  made  a  most  splendid  appearance.  Before  we  got 
to  Bedloe's  Island  a  large  sloop  came,  with  full  sail,  on  our  star- 
board bow,  when  there  stood  up  about  twenty  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
who,  with  most  excellent  voices,  sung  an  elegant  ode,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  to  the  tune  of  '  God  save  the  King,'  welcoming  their 
great  Chief  to  the  seat  of  government  On  its  conclusion  we 
saluted  them,  with  our  hats,  and  then  they,  with  the  surrounding 
boats,  gave  us  three  cheers.  Soon  after  another  boat  came  under 
our  stern  and  presented  us  with  a  number  of  copies  of  a  second  ode, 
and  immediately  about  a  dozen  gentlemen  began  to  sing  it,  in  parts, 
as  we  passed  along.  Our  worthy  President  was  greatly  aftected 
with  these  tokens  of  profound  respect.  As  we  approached  the 
harbor  our  train  increased,  and  the  huzzaing  and  shouts  of  joy 
seemed  to  add  life  to  this  brilliant  scene.  At  this  moment  a  num- 
ber of  porpoises  came  playing  amongst  us,  as  if  they  had  risen  up 
to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this  happiness.  We  now  dis- 
covered the  shores  to  be  crowded  with  thousands  of  people — men, 
women,  and  children — nay,  I  may  venture  to  say,  tens  of  thou- 
sands. From  the  fort  to  the  place  of  landing,  although  neai'  half 
a  mile,  you  could  see  little  else  along  the  shore,  in  the  streets,  and 
on  board  every  vessel,  but  heads  standing  as  thick  as  ears  of  com 
before  the  harvest.    The  vessels  in  the  harbor  made  a  most  superb 
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appearance  indeed,  dressed  in  all  their  pomp  of  attire.  The  Span- 
ish ship  of  war,  the  Galveston,  in  a  moment,*  on  a  signal  given, 
discovered  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  different  colors,  of  all  na- 
tions, on  every  part  of  the  rigging,  and  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
thirteen  guns,  with  her  yards  all  manned,  as  did  also  another  ves- 
sel in  the  harbor,  the  North  Carolina,  displaying  colors  in  the  same 
manner.  We  had  a  like  compliment  from  the  battery,  of  eighteen 
pounders.  We  soon  arrived  at  the  ferry  stairs,  where  there  were 
many  thousands  of  the  citizens,  waiting  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
expectation,  to  welcome  our  excellent  patriot  to  that  shore  which 
he  regained  from  a  powerful  enemy  by  his  valor  and  good  conduct. 
We  found  the  stairs  covered  with  carpeting  and  the  rails  hung  with 
crimson.  The  President,  being  preceded  by  the  committee,  was 
received  by  the  governor  and  the  citizens  in  the  most  biilliant  man- 
ner. He  was  met  on  the  wharf  by  many  of  his  old  and  faithful 
oflScers  and  fellow  patriots,  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burthen 
of  the  day  with  him,  who  like  him  had  experienced  every  reverse 
of  fortune  with  fortitude  and  patience,  and  who  now  joined  the 
universal  chorus  of  welcoming  their  gi'eat  deliverer  (under  Pro\'i- 
dence)  from  all  their  fears.  It  was  with  difficulty  a  passage  could 
be  made  by  the  troops  through  the  pressing  crowds,  who  seemed 
incapable  of  being  satisfied  with  gazing  at  this  man  of  the  j)eople. 
You  will  see  the  particulai-s  of  the  procession  from  the  wharf*  to  the 
house  appointed  for  his  residence,  in  the  newspapers.f  The  streets 
were  lined  with  the  inhabitants  as  thick  as  they  could  stand,  and 

•  "  Every  ship  in  the  harbor/*  says  Colonel  Stone,  "  wan  gayly  dressed  for  the  occasion  except 
the  Galveston,  a  Spani^th  man  of-war,  which  lay  at  anchor  displaying  only  her  own  proper  colors. 
The  contrast  which  slie  presented,  when  compared  with  the  splendid  flags  and  streamers  floating 
from  every  other  vessel  in  the  bay,  especially  ihe  government  ship,  the  North  Carolina,  was 
universally  observed,  and  the  neglect  was  beginning  to  occasion  unpleasant  remarks,  when,  as 
the  barge  of  the  General  came  abreast,  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the  Spaniard  exhibited 
every  flag  and  signal  known  among  nations." 

t  On  Washington's  arrival  at  the  stairs,  prepared  and  ornamented,  at  Murray's  Wharf,  fop 
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it  required  all  the  exertions  of  a  numerous  train  of  city  officers,  with 
their  staves,  to  make  a  passage  for  the  company.  The  houses  were 
filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  the  whole  distance,  heing  about 
half  a  mile,  and  the  windows,  to  the  highest  stories,  were  illumi- 
nated by  the  sparkling  eyes  of  innumerable  companies  of  ladies, 
who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  their  joy  on  this 
great  occasion.  It  was  half  an  hour  before  we  could  finish  our  com- 
mission and  convey  the  President  to  the  house  prepared  for  his  re- 
sidence. As  soon  as  this  was  done,  notwithstanding  his  great  fa- 
tigue of  both  body  and  mind,  he  had  to  receive  the  gentlemen  and 
officers,  to  a  very  large  number,  who  wished  to  show  their  respect 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  When  this  was  finished  and  the 
people  dispersed,  we  went,  undressed,  and  duied  with  his  Excellen- 
cy Governor  Clinton,  who  had  provided  an  elegant  dinner  for  us. 
Thus  ended  our  commission.  The  evening,  though  very  wet,  was 
spent  by  all  ranks  in  visiting  the  city,  street  after  street  being  illu- 
minated in  a  superb  manner.     I  cannot  help  stating  now  how  higli- 

his  landing,  he  was  saluted  by  Colonel  Bauman's  artillery,  and  received  and  congratulated  by 
the  Governor  and  the  officers  of  the  state  and  the  city.  From  the  wharf  the  i>roce{»8ion  moved 
in  the  following  order: 

Colonel  Morgan  Lewis,  accompanied  by  Majors  Morton  and  Van  Home; 

Troop  of  Drag<M)n9,  Captain  Stakes; 

German  Grenadiers,  Captain  Scriba; 

Band  of  Music ; 

Infantry  of  the  Brigade,  Coptains  Swartwout  and  Stediford; 

Grenadiers,  Captain  Ilarsin ; 

Regiment  of  Artillery,  Colonel  Bauman ; 

Band  of  Music ; 

General  Maleom,  and  Aid ; 

Officers  of  the  Militia,  two  and  two ; 

Conmiittee  of  Congresn ; 

The  PRESIDENT ;  Governor  Clinton  , 

President's  Suite ; 

Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  New  York  ; 

The  Reverend  Clergy ; 

Their  Excellencies,  the  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors,  in  their  carriages ; 

The  whole  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens. 
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ly  we  were  favored  in  the  weather;  the  whole  procession  had  been 
completely  finished,  and  we  had  repaired  to  the  Governor's,  before 
it  began  to  rain.  When  the  President  was  on  the  wharf  an  oflScer 
came  np  and,  addressing  him,  said  he  had  the  honor  to  command 
his  Guard,  and  that  it  was  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  The  Presi- 
dent answered  that,  as  to  the  present  arrangement,  he  should  pro- 
ceed as  was  directed,  but  that  after  that  was  over,  he  hoped  he 
would  give  himself  no  farther  trouble,  as  the  affection  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  (turning  to  the  crowd)  was  all  the  guard  he  wanted." 

The  house  to  which  Washington  was  conducted,  and  which  be- 
came his  official  residence,  was  that  which  still  exists  at  the  comer 
of  Cherry  street  and  Franklin  square.  It  was  owned  by  Mr.  Os- 
gorxl,  of  the  Treasury  Board,  and  had  been  occupied  by  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  Continental  Congress.  As  his  domestic  establishment 
was  not  yet  organized  his  table  for  a  few  days  was  supplied  from 
Fraunces's  tavern,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  he  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  by  Governor  Clinton,  with  the  Vice  President, 
the  heads  of  departments,  the  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to 
receive  him,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  several  other  eminent 
persons.  "The  occasion  of  the  President's  first  arrival  at  the 
seat  of  government,"  says  Fenno,  "  arrested  the  public  attention  be- 
yond all  powei-s  of  description  ;  the  hand  of  industry  was  suspend- 
ed, and  the  vanoas  pleasures  of  the  capital  were  centered  in  a  sin- 
gle enjoyment."  Some  who  were  advanced  in  years,  and  hai'dly 
expect(id  to  see  him  till  they  should  meet  in  heaven,  could  with 
difficulty  "  I'estrain  their  impatience  at  being  in  a  measure  deprived 
of  the  high  gratification,  by  the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  who  probably  might  long  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing ;  and  others  were  heard  to  say  they  should  now  die  contented, 
nothing  having  been  w  anted  previous  to  this  auspicious  time  but  a 
sight  of  the  Saviour  of  his  Country." 
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John  Adams,  in  a  speech  to  the  senate  on  taking  his  place  as 
president  of  that  body,  two  days  before  Wasliington's  amval  in 
the  city,  said  of  him,  "  Were  I  blessed  with  powei^s  to  do  justice 
to  his  character,  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  country,  or  make  the  smallest  addition  to  his 
gloiy.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  discharge  of  the  present  ex- 
alted trust,  on  the  same  principles,  with  the  same  abilities  and 
virtues,  which  have  uniformly  appeared  in  all  his  former  life, 
public  and  private.  May  I,  nevertheless,  be  indulged  to  inquire. 
If  we  look  over  the  catalogues  of  the  firet  magistrates  of  nations, 
whether  they  have  been  denominated  presidents  or  consuls,  kings 
or  princes,  where  shall  we  find  one  whose  commanding  talents  and 
virtues,  whose  overruling  good  fortune,  have  so  completely  united 
all  hearts  and  voices  in  his  favor ;  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  foreign  nations  and  fellow  citizens  with  equal  unanimi- 
ty?...  .  By  these  great  qualities,  and  their  benign  effects,  has 
Providence  marked  out  the  head  of  this  nation,  with  a  hand  so 
distinctly  visible,  as  to  have  been  seen  by  all  men  and  mistaken 
by  none.^ 

Yet  the  modest  estimate  which  the  Chief  entertained  respecting 
his  own  abilities  had  brought  a  melancholy  foreboding  to  mingle 
with  the  patriotic  joy  Awakened  by  all  these  recent  triumphs.  The 
day  after  he  thus  entered  New  York  he  wrote  in  his  private  jour- 
nal :  "  The  display  of  boats  which  attended  and  joined  us  on  this  oc- 
casion, some  with  vocal  and  some  with  instrumental  music  on  board, 
the  decorations  of  the  ships,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  loud  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  which  rent  the  skies  as  I  passed  along 
the  wharves,  filled  my  mind  with  sensations  as  painful  (considering 
the  reverse  of  this  scene,  which  may  be  the  case,  after  all  my  la- 
bors to  do  good,)  as  they  are  pleasing." 

It  is  noted  among  the  incidents  of  the  day  that  the  schooner 
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Columbia,  Captain  Philip  Freiieau,  eight  days  from  Charleston, 
came  up  the  Lay  in  time  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings.  Philip 
Freneau,  the  l)ard  of  the  revolution,  was  destined  to  act  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  secret  history  of  Washington's  administration. 
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At  length  the  important  day  arrived  when  the  gi'eat  leader  who 
had  maintained  our  independence  in  the  field  mth  so  much  wis- 
dom, prudence,  energy,  and  indomitable  pei'severance,  was  to  be 
inaugurated  the  fii'st  chief  magistrate  of  the  united  and  consolidated 
republic.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  the  taverns  and  boarding-houses 
in  the  city  had  been  thronged  with  visitors,  and  now  every  j)rivate 
house  was  filled  with  guests,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  {tssenibled 
to  witness  the  imposing  ceremonial  which  wa^  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  the  government.  "  We  shall  remain  here,  even  if  we 
have  to  sleep  in  tents,  as  so  many  will  have  to  do,"  wrote  Miss  Ber- 
tha IngersoU  to  Miss  McKean ;  *  "  Mr.  Williamson  had  pi-omised 
to  engage  us  rooms  at  Frauncis's,  but  that  Wiis  jammed  long  ago, 
as  was  eveiy  other  decent  pul)lic  house;  and  now,  while  we  are 
waiting  at  Mrs.  Vandervoort's,  in  Maiden  Lane,  till  after  dinner, 
two  of  our  beaus  are  running  about  town,  determined  to  obtain  the 
best  places  for  us  to  stay  at  which  can  be  opened  for  love,  money, 
or  the  most  persuasive  speeches."  Another  young  woman,  after 
recounting  the  vicissitudes  of  a  journey  from  Boston,  and  various 
diflSculties  in  finding  agreeable  accommodations  in  the  metropolis, 

*  Afterward  MarchionoM  d'Ynijo. 
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adds  in  a  postcript,  "  I  have  seen  liim !  and  though  I  had  been  en- 
tirely ignorant  that  he  was  arrived  in  the  city,  I  should  have  known 
at  a  glance  that  it  was  General  Washington :  I  never  saw  a  human 
being  that  looked  so  great  and  noble  as  he  does.  I  could  fall  down 
on  my  knees  before  him  and  bless  him  for  all  the  good  he  has  done 
for  thLs  country." 

II. 

The  anxiously  expected  morning  of  Thursday,  the  thirteenth 
of  April,  was  greeted  with  a  national  salute  from  the  Bowling 
Green,  and  at  an  earlv  hour  the  streets  were  filled  with  men  and 
women,  in  their  holiday  attire,  while  every  moment  amved  new 
crowds  from  the  adjoining  country,  by  the  road  from  King's  Bridge, 
by  ferry  boats  from  more  distant  places,  or  by  packets  which 
had  been  all  night  on  the  Sound  or  coming  down  the  Hudson.  At 
eight  o'clock  some  clouds  about  tlie  horizon  caused  apprehensions 
of  an  unpleasant  day;  but  when,  at  nine,  the  bells  rung  out  a 
merry  peal,  and  presently  with  a  slower  and  more  solemn  striking, 
called  from  every  steejJe  for  the  people  to  assemble  in  the  churches 
"  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  nation,  its  favor  and  pro- 
tection to  the  President,  and  succei^s  and  acceptance  to  his  adminis- 
tration," the  sun  shone  clearly  down,  as  if  commissioned  to  giv^e  as- 
surance of  the  approljation  of  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  world. 

As  the  people  came  out  from  the  churches,  where  Livingston, 
Mason,  Provost,  Rogers,  and  other  clergymen,*  had  given  passion- 

*  The  list  of  clergymen,  for  the  city,  in  1780,  comprised  only  fourteea  names,  as  follows: — 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rogers;  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason  ; 
Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Provost,  Bishop,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Beach  and  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore;  United  Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Christopher  Kunzie;  Methodist  Church,  Rev. 
Mr.  Morrill  mid  Rfv.  .Mr.  Cloud;  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  livingston  and  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Linn;  German  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Gross;  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Foster;  Jewish 
Synagogue,  Rev.  Gei-shom  Seixas.  While  the  ministry  of  peace  exhibited  this  meagre  catalogue, 
that  of  contention — the  list  of  Supreme  Court  attorneys — embraced  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two. 
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ately  earnest  and  eloquent  expression  to  that  reverent  and  pro- 
found desire  wliicli  filled  all  hearts  —  so  universal  was  a  religious 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  —  the  military  began  to 
march  from  their  respective  quartei-s,  with  flaunting  banners,  and 
the  liveliest  music.  The  princii)al  comi)anies  were  Captain  Stakes's 
troop  of  horse,  equipped  in  the  style  of  Lee's  famous  partisan  le- 
gion ;  Captain  Scriba's  German  Grenadiei-s,  with  blue  coats,  yellow 
waistcoats  and  breeches,  IJack  gaiters,  and  towering  cone-shaped 
caps,  faced  with  bear-skin ;  Captain  Ilarsin's  New  York  Grenadiers, 
composed,  in  imitation  of  the  guard  of  the  great  Frederick,  of  only 
the  tallest  and  finest-looking  young  men  of  the  city,  dreased  in  blue 
coats  with  red  facings  and  gold  lace  broideries,  cocked  hats  with 
white  feathers,  and  white  waistcoats  and  breeches,  and  black  spat- 
terdashes, buttoned  close  from  the  shoe  to  the  knee ;  and  the  Scotch 
Infantry,  in  full  highland  costume,  with  bagpipes. 

Ralph  Izard,  Tristram  Dalton,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  and  Charles  Carroll,  Egbert  Benson,  and  Fisher 
Ames,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  joint  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  procession 
was  formed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Colonel  Morgan 
Lewis,  in  Cherry  street,  opposite  the  President's  house,  at  twelve 
o'clock.     After  the  military  came 

The  Sheriflf  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York, 

The  Committee  of  the  Senate, 

GEOR(iE   Washington, 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

John  Jay,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War, 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Distinguished  Citizens. 

The  procession  having  marched  through  Queen,  Great  Dock,  and 
Broad  streets,  until  opposite  Federal  Hall,  the  troops  formed  a  line 
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on  each  side  of  tlie  way,  tlirougli  which  the  President,  with  his  at- 
tendants, was  conducted  to  the  chamber  of  the  Senate,  where 
the  membei's  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  a  few  minutes 
before  asseml)led,  and  at  the  door  the  Vice  President  received  him 
and  waited  upon  him  to  the  chiiir. 

Tlie  Vice  President  then  said,  "  Sir,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to  attend  you  to 
take  the  oath  required  by  the  Constitution,  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

The  President  answered,  "  I  am  ready  to  proceed." 

The  Vice  President  and  the  Senators  led  the  way,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Chancellor,  and  followed  by  the  Representatives,  and 
other  public  characters  present,  he  then  walked  to  the  outside  gallery, 
from  which  Broad  street  and  Wall  street,  each  way,  were  perceived 
to  be  filled,  as  Anth  a  sea  of  upturned  faces,  but  as  silent  as  if  the 
immense  concourse  had  l^een  of  statues  instead  of  Uving  men. 

The  spectacle  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  interesting 
and  serious.  In  the  centre,  between  two  pillars,  was  seen  the  com- 
manding figure  of  Washington,  in  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches, 
of  fine  dark  brown  cloth,  and  white  silk  stockings,  all  of  American 
manufacture,  plain  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  his  head  uncovered, 
and  Ills  hair  dressed  in  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  time.  On  one 
side  stood  the  Chancellor,  in  a  full  suit  of  black  cloth,  and  on  the 
other  the  Vice  President,  dressed  more  showily,  but  Uke  the  Pre- 
sident entii'ely  in  American  fabrics.  Between  the  President  and 
the  Chancellor  was  Mr.  Otis,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  a  small  short 
man,  holding  an  open  Bible  upon  a  rich  crimson  cushion,  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  group  were  Roger  Sherman,  General  Knox,  General 
St.  Clair,  Baron  Steul)en,  and  othei'S  whose  names  were  equally 
dear  and  familiar  to  the  j)eople. 

A  gesture  of  the  Chancellor  arrested  the  attention  of  the  im- 
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mense  assembly,  and  he  pronounced  slowly  and  distinctly  the  words 
of  the  oath.  The  Bible  was  raised,  and  as  the  President  bowed  to 
kiss  its  sacred  pages,  he  said  audibly,  "  I  swear,"  and  added,  with 
fervor,  his  eyes  closed,  that  his  whole  soul  might  be  absorbed  in 
the  supplication,  "  So  help  me  God  I " 

Then  the  Chancellor  said, "  It  is  done,"  and,  turning  to  the  mul- 
titude, waved  his  hand,  and  with  a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  "  Long 
live  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States ! " 

Immediately  the  air  was  filled  with  acclamations  and  the  roar 
of  cannon  ;  the  President  bowed,  and  again  and  again  the  welkin 
rung  with  the  plaudits  of  happy  and  grateful  citizens,  w^ho  felt  that 
Heaven  had  granted  all  their  reasonable  petitions,  and  that  the 
New  Era  dreamed  of  by  sages  and  celebrated  by  orators  and  bards 
was  now  completely  inaugurated. 

"  The  scene,"  wiites  one  w^lio  was  present  to  his  correspondent 
in  Philadelphia,  "was  solemn  and  awful  beyond  description.  It 
would  seem  exti'aordinaiy  that  the  administration  of  an  oath,  a 
ceremony  so  veiy  common  and  familiar,  should  in  so  gi*eat  a  de- 
gi'ee  excite  the  public  curiosity ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  Pre- 
sident's election,  the  impression  of  his  past  services,  the  concourse 
of  spectators,  the  devout  fervency  with  w^liich  he  repeated  the  oath, 
and  the  reverential  manner  in  which  he  bowed  down  and  kissed  the 
sacred  volume,  all  these  conspired  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  au- 
gust and  interesting  spectacles  ever  exhibited It  seemed,  from 

the  number  of  witnesses,  to  be  a  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  and  earth 
at  once.  In  regard  to  this  great  and  good  man  I  may  perhaps  be 
an  enthusiast,  but  I  confess  that  I  was  under  an  awful  and  religious 
persuasion,  that  the  gi-acious  Ruler  of  the  Univei^se  was  looking 
down  at  that  moment  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an  act  which 
to  a  part  of  his  creatures  was  so  very  important."  Under  this  im- 
pression, he  proceeds  to  say  that  when  the  Chancellor  proclaimed 
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Washington  President,  his  sensibility  was  so  excited  that  he  could 
do  no  more  than  wave  his  .hat  with  the  rest,  without  the  power  of 
joining  in  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the  air. 

Few  pei'sons  are  now  living  who  witnessed  the  induction  of  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  into  his  office ;  but  walking,  not 
many  months  ago,  near  the  middle  of  a  night  of  unusual  beauty, 
through  Broadway  —  at  that  hour  scarcely  disturbed  by  any  voices 
or  footfalls  except  our  own  —  Washington  Irving  related  to  Dr. 
Francis  and  myself  his  recollections  of  these  scenes,  vnth  that 
graceful  conversational  eloquence  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  masters.  He  had  watched  the  procession  till  the  Presi- 
dent entered  Federal  Hall,  and  from  the  comer  of  New  street  and 
Wall  street  had  observed  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  balcony. 

III. 

The  President,  members  of  the  Congress,  and  other  dignitaries 
and  distinguished  characters,  having  returned  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber and  taken  their  seats,  Washington  arose  and  delivered  a  short 
inaugural  speech,  alike  remarkable  as  a  display  of  modesty,  dig- 
nity, and  wisdom.  Among  the  vicissitudes  of  hLs  life,  he  said,  none 
could  have  filled  him  with  greater  anxieties  than  liis  election  to  the 
Presidency.  "  On  the  one  hand  I  was  summoned  by  my  country, 
whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from  a 
retreat  wliicli  I  had  chosen  with  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in 
my  flattering  hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision,  as  the  asylum  of 
my  declining  yeai-s ;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day  more 
necessary  as  well  ns  more  dear  to  me  by  the  addition  of  habit  to 
inclination,  and  of  frequent  inteiTuptions  of  my  health  to  the  gi'ad- 
ual  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty  of  the  trust  to  wliicli  the  voice  of  my  country 
called  me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  expe- 
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rienced  of  her  citizens  a  distrustful  scrutiny  into  liis  qualifications, 
could  not  but  overwhelm  with  despondence  one  who,  inlieriting 
inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of 
ci\il  administration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own 
deficiences.  In  this  conflict  of  emotions  all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it 
has  been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  eveiy  circumstance  by  which  it  might  be  affected ;  all  I 
dare  hope  is,  that  if  in  accepting  this  task  I  have  been  too  much 
swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former  instances,  or  by  an 
affectionate  sensibility  to  this  transcendant  proof  of  the  confidence 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  consulted  my  inca- 
pacity as  well  as  disinclination  for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares 
before  me,  my  error  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which  misled 
me,  and  its  consequences  judged  by  my  country  with  some  share 
of  the  partiality  in  which  they  originated.  Such  l)eing  the  impres- 
sions under  which  I  have  in  obedience  to  the  public  sunmions  re- 
paired to  the  present  station,  it  would  l)e  peculiai-ly  improper  to 
omit  in  thi>^,  my  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  univei^se,  who  presides  in  the 
councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect,  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  government 
instituted  by  themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and  may  ena- 
ble every  instrument  employed  in  its  administration  to  execute 
with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering 
this  homage  to  the  gi'eat  Author  of  every  pul)lic  and  private  good, 
I  assure  m\'self  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
own,  nor  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  at  large  less  than  either.  No 
people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  inx-isible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  Statas.     Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the 
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character  of  an  independent  nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  some  token  of  providential  agency,  and  in  the  important  revo- 
lution just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  tliis  united  government, 
the  tranquil  deliljerations  and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct 
communities,  fi'om  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  means  by  which  most  governments  have  l)een  estal>- 
lished,  without  some  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along  ^vith  an  hum- 
ble anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  pre- 
sage. These  reflections,  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced 
themselves  too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will 
join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there  are  none  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  proceedings  of  a  new  and  free  government, 
can  more  auspiciously  commence."  These  are  sentiments  most 
worthy  of  the  greatest  of  men,  and  their  perfect  and  profound 
justice  can  never  be  questioned,  except  l)y  the  intellectually  weak 
or  the  morally  depraved.  Intimating  briefly  his  unwillingness, 
until  he  should  become  more  familiar  with  the  condition  of  public 
affairs,  to  recommend  any  specific  action  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  suggesting  that  he  desired,  as  when  holding  his 
former  oflice  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  no  compensation 
for  his  services,  but  only  the  repayment  of  his  actual  expenses,  he 
closed  with  renewed  ex-pressions  of  his  devout  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
and  supplications  for  further  aid,  protection,  and  direction.* 

The  President,  Vice  President,  Senatoi's,  Representatives,  Heads 
of  Departments,  and  many  others,  then  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  in  Broadway,  where  prayers  suited  to  the  occasion  were 
read  by  Dr.  Provost,  recently  elected  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 

*  Tlie  Senate,  a  few  days  afterward?,  and  soon  nflcr  the  House  of  Representatives,  went  in 
long  line.s  of  earrijures  from  Federal  Hall  to  the  President's  house,  to  present  their  answera  to  the 
inauguration  speeeh.  The  members  of  the  lower  House,  as  we  learn  from  a  MS.  letter  of  Ellas 
l^>udinot,  had  a  very  unpleasant  time  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  but  they  were  delighted 
with  their  gracious  reception. 
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Episcopal  Cliurcli  in  New  York,  who  had  been  selected  by  the 
Senate  to  be  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Congress.  These  services  over, 
the  President  was  escorted  back  to  his  own  house. 

IV. 

In  the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  there 
was  a  display  of  fireworks,  under  Colonel  Bauman,  suri)assing 
any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  seen  in  New  York.  Between  the 
Bowling  Green  and  the  Fort,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  was  a  large 
transparent  painting,  in  the  centre  of  which  appeared  a  portrait  of 
Washington,  under  a  figure  of  Fortitude,  and  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  were  exhibited,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  under  the  forms  of  Justice  and  Wisdom.  The  ship 
Carolina,  off  the  Fort.,  seemed  like  a  pyramid  of  stars.  Federal 
Hall  presented  in  every  window  a  sheet  of  light.  Tlie  front  of  the 
Theatre,  in  John  street,  was  almost  covered  with  transi:)arencies,  one 
of  which  represented  Fame,  descending  like  an  angel  from  Heaven, 
and  crowning  Washington  with  the  emblems  of  inmiortality.  A 
very  large  number  of  private  residences  were  also  illuminated,  and 
none  more  tastefully  or  brilliantly  than  those  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ministei^s,  the  Count  de  Moustier  and  Don  Diego  Gardoqui, 
which  were  both  in  Broadway,  near  the  Bowling  Green.  The 
dooi-s  and  windows  of  M.  de  Moustier  disi)layed  borderings  of 
lamps,  which  shone  upon  numerous  paintings,  ingeniously  sugges- 
tive of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  in  American  history ; 
and  there  were  also  over  the  front  of  the  house  large  and  striking 
transparencies,  which  are  described  as  having  done  great  honor  to 
the  taste  and  sentiment  of  the  inventor,  probaljly  Madame  de  Bre- 
han,  the  Count's  sister,  who  was  always  industrious  with  her  pencil 
when  not  occupied  with  more  immediate  duties  to  society.  The 
Spanish  minister's  residence  was  still  more  elaborately  and  eftect- 
19 
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ively  ornamented.  In  tlie  principal  transparency  were  seen  figures 
of  the  Graces,  exceedingly  well  executed,  among  a  pleasing  variety 
of  patriotic  emblems,  and  trees,  flowei-s,  arches,  and  fountains ;  and 
in  the  windows  were  moving  pictures,  so  skilful  in  design  and 
accomplishment  as  to  present  the  illusion  of  liHng  panoramas,  "  the 
whole,"  according  to  Fenno's  Gazette,  "aftording  a  new,  an  ani- 
mated, wid  an  enchanting  spectacle." 

Mr.  Lear  mentions,  in  a  diary  which  he  kept  at  the  time,  that 
in  the  Leginning  of  the  evening  tlie  President,  Colonel  Humphreys, 
and  himself,  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  houses  of  Chancellor  Li\ing- 
bton  and  General  Knox,  where  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  fire- 
works, and  that  they  retm*ned  home  at  ten  o'clock,  on  foot,  the 
throng  of  i)eople  in  the  streets  }>eing  so  gi'eat  as  not  to  permit  a 
carriage  to  paas. 


Under  these  favorable  auspices,  suri'ounded  and  sustained  by 
the  most  able  and  eminent  men  of  the  country,  and  encouraged  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  poi)ular  respect  and  aftec- 
tion,  Washington  entered  upon  that  career  of  civil  administration 
in  which  the  sagacious  student  of  history  recognizes  as  much 
bravery  of  temper,  solidity  of  undei-standing,  and  steady  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  common  welfare,  as  had  marked  that 
miUtary  conduct  which  caused  Frederic,  the  hero  of  Prague,  Kos- 
bach,  and  Lissa,  to  send  him  his  sword,  inscribed,  "From  the 
oldest  general  in  Europe  to  the  greatest  general  in  the  world,"  and 
Napoleon  to  hail  liim  as  "  the  Great  Washington." 
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For  several  days  after  the  inauguration  Washington  was  occu- 
pied nearly  every  moment  with  pu]>lic  business,  and  the  amount  of 
official  labor  which  he  performed  seems  almost  incredil)le.  His  first 
purpose  was  to  acquaint  himself  intimately  with  the  details  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  aftairs,  and  with  this  view  he  instructed  Mr.  Jay, 
General  Knox,  and  the  commissioners  of  tlie  Treasury,  (who  con- 
tinued to  exercise  their  functions  till  Congress  passed  laws  for  the 
reorganization  and  support  of  their  respective  departments,)  to  pre- 
sent elaborate  reports,  which  he  read,  and  with  his  own  hand  re- 
produced, in  abstracts,  the  better  to  impress  their  contents  on  his 
memory ;  and  that  he  might  more  perfectly  understand  our  rela- 
tions with  other  governments  he  studied,  from  beginning  to  end, 
with  pen  in  hand,  aU  the  correspondence  which  had  accumulat^ed 
in  the  foreign  secretary's  office  since  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

In  the  midst  of  these  arduous  avocations  he  found  time,  never- 
theless, to  arrange  with  Samuel  Framices,*  his  steward,  the  details 
of  his  household  economy,  and  to  attend  to  the  more  important 

*  "  Black  Sam/*  as  Fraunces  was  familiarly  called,  must  have  been  at  this  time  uot  far  from 
eixtj  years  of  age.  Washington  had  long  been  familiar  with  him  as  a  popular  host,  and  had  em- 
ployed his  daughter  as  housekeeper,  at  Richmond  Hill,  while  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  were 
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calls  of  ceremony,  courtesy  and  curiosity,  tliough  in  regard  to  these 
lie  was  relieved  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  serviceable  inter- 
ference of  Colonel  Humphries,  who  instinctively  undei-stood  what 
parties  were  best  entitled  to  an  audience,  and  in  what  manner  to 
send  away  without  offence  those  whom  it  was  least  necessary  for 
the  President  pereonally  to  receive. 

in  the  city.  It  was  by  moans  of  thw  dniightcr  that  an  attempt  to  poison  the  Chief,  during  that 
period,  was  frustrated.  As  early  as  1761,  Fraunces  kept  a  tavern,  and  sold  "]K>rtable  soup, 
catchup,  bottled  g«H)st'burrie3,  pickle<l  walnuts,  pickled  or  frj'cd  oysters  fit  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies,  piekled  mushrooms,  currant  jelly,  marmaUtdc,**  <&c.,  at  the  "  sign  of  the  M<uon*$  Artns, 
near  the  Green."  Ue  afterward  o])ened  the  Vnuxhull  Gardens,  in  Greenwich  street,  and  in  1771 
his  celebrated  City  Tavern,  in  Bn>ad  street,  where  Washington  took  leave  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1788.  There  were  several  clubs  in  Kew  York  previous  to  the 
war;  one,  called  *'The  Mot>t,"  and  composed  principally  of  lawyers,  was  organized  in  1770,  and 
held  its  last  meeting  on  the  sixth  of  January,  1775.  To  this  belonged  William  Livingston,  Rob- 
ert K.  Livingston,  John  Jay,  Stephen  De  ]^inccy,  Gouvcrneur  Morris,  James  Duane,  and  about  a 
dozen  others,  a  majority  of  whom  subsequently  fille<l  important  public  places.  Another  was  the 
Social  Club,  which  "  passed  Saturday  evenings  at  Sam.  Fraunces's,  corner  of  Broad  and  Dock  streets, 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  at  Kip's  Bay,  where  they  built  a  neat  large  room  for  a  club  house."  This 
club  was  broken  up  in  December,  1775.  Tlie  following  biographical  list  of  its  members,  written 
by  the  John  Moore  whose  name  is  at  tlie  end  of  it,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society : 

"John  Jay,  — DIsaffoctwl  — Became  Memb«r  of  Congress,  a  Kohlont  Minister  to  Spain.  Commisi«lonor  to  make 
Pcaro,  Chief  J  list  ice,  Mliibtcr  to  England,  and  on  hb  return  Governor  of  New  York  — 
a  giHxl  and  ainiuble  man. 
•*Gouvornour  Morris,      **      Member  of  C«»n;rrft'«,  Mlfd-^ter  to  Fr.incc,  Ac 
*•  Kobt  R.  Livingston,     **      Minl:*ler  to  France,  Chancellor  of  Now  York,  *c 
"Egbert  Benson,  "      Dlstriit  .ludj.i^,  New  Y«irk.  and  In  tlic  L«*;jclslaturo.     A  pood  man. 

*•  Morjran  Lewis,  "      Qnvernor  of  New  Y«trlv,  and  a  General  in  the  war  of  ISli 

"Gulian  Verplanck,        "      but  in  Eurui»e  until  17S^t.    President  of  the  New  York  Bank. 
**  Jolm  Livingston  and 

his  brother  Henry,       **      but  of  no  i>olitical  impurlance. 
"iTamcft  Seacrove,  "      went  to  the  southward  as  a  merchant 

"Francis  Lewis,  "      bnt  of  no  jHilltlcal  iniiwrtance. 

"John  Wait"*,  —  Donbtfiil  —during  the  war  liecorder  of  New  York. 
"Leonard  LiHi>onard  and 

his  brother  Anthony,  "      but  remained  quiet  at  New  York. 
"KichM    Harri!»on,— Loyal— but  has  since  boon  HoconhT  of  New  York. 
"John  Hay.  **      an  otllcer  in  the  Briti>h  army.     Killed  in  the  West  Indies. 

"Peter  Van  Schaack,      "      a  lawyer,  remainoil  quiet  at  Kindednxik. 
"Daniel  Ludlow,  "      during  the  wju*.    Since  Prei*l<lent  of  the  Manhattan  Bank. 

"Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  "      though  in  1775  doubtftil,  recnnined  In  New  York.    A  gowl  man. 

"George  Ltidh»w,  "      remained  on  L>ng  Wand  in  qniot     A  goo<l  man. 

"■\Vllliam,  hl.s  brother,    "      or  siipi>o><ed  s*4)  — remained  on  I-ong  bland.     InolTonslve  man. 
"  William  Imlay,  "      at  first  —  btit  <h)ubtfiil  after  1777. 

"E<lward  Gould,  "      at  New  York  all  the  war  — a  merch.inL 

"John  IJeaile  -I*ro.  and  CVm,— Would  have  [iroved  loyal,  no  doubi,  hs"!  not  his  wife's  family  beon  otiierwisa^ 
"J.  Stevens  —  Disaffeeted. 

"Ucnry  Kelly,  — Ix>yal  — went  to  England,  and  did  not  return. 
"8teph<n  P.apelye— turned  out  bad.    Died  in  the  New  York  Hospital. 
"John  MiM)re,  —  I^yal  —  in  public  life  during  all  the  war,  and  from  tlio  year  1765." 
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It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  particular  rules  must 
be  established  for  recei\4ng  ^itors  and  entertaining  company.  ITie 
first  step  taken  was  a  public  intimation,  two  or  three  days  after  the 
inauguration,  that  he  would  receive  visits  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
\Tsits  of  compliment  on  other  days,  and  particuhirly  on  Sundays, 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  him.  He  at  the  same  time  consulted 
several  of  his  more  immediate  friends  on  the  sul)ject,  intimating 

Washington's  confidence  in  Fraunces's  judgment  had  been  illustrated  in  1785,  when  he  wrote 

to  him  from  Mount  Vernon : 

**  As  no  person  c*n  Jmlge  better  of  the  qQaliflcations  nccoAsary  to  coni^titute  a  p>od  lioii.'k'koepor,  or  lumsehold 
steward,  than  yoorselC  f*>r  a  family  which  hs»  a  g<KHl  deal  of  conii>any,  and  wi>hcs  to  entertain  tlioin  In  a  plain  but  gen- 
teel stylo,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  if  there  Is  any  such  one  In  your  reach,  wlhttn  yon  think  c«>ultl  be  induced 
to  come  to  mo  on  reasonable  wages.  I  would  rather  have  a  man  than  a  woman ;  but  ciilier  will  dtv  if  tliey  can  b« 
recommended  for  honesty,  sribrifty,  and  knowltMlce  in  their  pn>feasion ;  wiiich,  in  one  wonL  is  to  relieve  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington from  the  drudgery  of  onlorins.  ami  seeinir  the  table  proi>erly  covi-r^^d.  ami  things  economically  ust'd. 

The  wages  I  now  give  to  a  man,  who  Is  about  to  leave  me  In  order  to  get  marrieil,  (under  which  circumstances  be 
woald  not  suit  me.)  is  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  but  f«)r  one  who  umler>tand:«  the  business  perfectly,  and 
stands  fair  in  all  other  rcspectN  I  would  go  as  far  as  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  dollars.*^ 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Fraunces  in  his  new  capacity  was  in  the  following  advertisement, 
published  in  the  newspapers : 

**  WiiMBKAa,  all  servants  and  others  ap[)ointed  to  procure  provisions  or  supplies  for  the  household  of  thf.  Pbrsident 
of  the  United  Statkb  will  be  furnished  with  monies  for  these  purposes :  3'"f/<r  i«  th^rf/ore  girfn.  That  no  accountis 
fbr  the  payment  of  which  the  public  might  bo  considered  as  reypon>ible,  are  to  be  openetl  wltli  any  of  them, 

•*  May  4th,  17S9.  8ami  el  FKAUNCias  SUtcard  of  the  l/um^olJJ" 

"  We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  notification,"  says  Fenno*a 
Gazette,  "  that  the  President  is  determined  to  pursue  that  system  of  regularity  and  economy  in 
his  household  which  has  always  marked  his  public  and  private  life.  As  a  proof  of  tliLs,  we  learn 
that  the  steward  is  obliged,  by  his  articles  of  agreement,  to  exliibit  weekly  a  fair  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  moneys  by  him,  for  and  on  account  of  the  l^esident's  house- 
hold, to  such  person  as  the  President  may  appoint  to  inspect  the  same;  together  with  the  several 
bills  and  receipts  of  pajTnent  for  those  articles  which  may  be  purchased  by  him,  where  such 
bills  and  receipts  can  be  obtained.  And  it  is  likewise  strongly  inculcated  on  the  steward  to 
guard  against  any  waste  or  extravagance  that  might  be  committed  by  the  servants  of  the  family." 

An  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  P^residcnt's  personal  economy  refers  to  the  following  winter. 
Fraunces,  it  is  related,  was  always  anxious  to  provide  the  first  dainties  of  the  season  for  his 
table.  On  one  occasion,  making  his  purchases  at  the  old  Vly  Market,  he  observed  a  fine  shad, 
the  first  of  the  season.  He  was  not  long  in  making  a  bargain,  and  the  fish  was  sent  home 
with  his  other  provisions.  Tlio  next  morning  it  was  duly  served,  in  the  best  style,  for  break- 
fast, on  sitting  down  to  which  Washington  observed  the  fragrant  delicac}',  and  asked  what  it 
was ;  the  steward  replied,  that  it  was  **  a  fine  shad."  "  It  is  very  early  in  the  season  for  shad : 
how  much  did  you  pay  for  itf"  "Two  dollars."  "Two  dollars  1  I  can  never  encourage  this 
extravagance  at  my  table,  take  it  away — I  will  not  touch  it."  The  shad  was  accordingly 
removed,  and  Fraunces,  who  had  no  such  economical  scruples,  made  a  hearty  meal  ujwn  it  in 
his  own  room. 
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that  it  was  his  wish  to  adopt  such  a  system,  as,  without  overstep- 
ping the  limits  of  republican  simplicity,  would  best  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  office,  and  secure  to  the  President  such  a  command 
of  his  time  as  was  necessaiy  to  the  proper  performance  of  his  du- 
ties. Al)out  a  week  after  the  inauguration,  at  his  request,  Mr. 
Hamilton  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  embracing  such  suggestions  as 
he  deemed  appropriate,  and  these  were  in  the  main  adopted.  The 
customs  thus  introduced  have  ever  since  governed  the  intercourse 
of  the  executive  with  society.  It  was  decided  that  the  President 
should  return  no  \Tsits,  that  in\itations  to  dinner  should  be  given  only 
to  official  characters  and  strangera  of  distinction,  and  that  visits  of 
courtesy  should  be  confined  to  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  in  each  week. 
Foreign  ministei's  and  strangers  were,  however,  received  on  other 
days,  and  the  President  was  always  accessible  to  persons  who  wished 
to  see  him  on  busmess.  At  a  subsequent  period  his  house  was  open 
in  the  same  manner  on  Fridays  for  visits  to  Mi^.  Washington, 
which  were  on  a  still  more  sociable  footing,  and  at  which  the 
Chief  was  always  present. 

Mr.  Jeffei-son,  in  his  "  Ana,"  has  this  statement :  "  When  the 
President  went  to  New  York,  he  resisted  for  three  weeks  the  eflbils  to 
introduce  levees.  At  length  he  yielded,  and  left  it  to  Humphreys 
and  some  others  to  settle  the  forms.  Accordingly  an  ante-chamber 
and  presence-room  were  provided,  and  when  those  who  were  to  pay 
their  court  were  assembled  the  President  set  out,  preceded  by  Hum- 
phreys. After  passing  through  the  ante-chamber,  the  door  of  the 
inner  room  was  thrown  open,  and  Humphreys  entered  first,  calling 
out  Avith  a  loud  voice,  '  The  President  of  the  United  States ! '  Tlie 
President  was  so  much  disconcerted  by  it  that  he  did  not  recover 
in  the  whole  time  of  the  levee  ;  and  when  the  company  was  gone, 
he  said  to  IIumi)hreys,  '  AA^ell,  you  have  taken  me  in  once,  but,  by 
God,  you  shall  never  take  me  in  a  second  time.'  ^ 
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How  entirely  erroneous  tliis  is,  in  every  particular,  may  be 
seen  from  Washington's  own  statement  respecting  tlie  institution 
of  tlie  levees,  as  given  in  a  letter  to  liis  relation,  Dr.  Stuai-t.  "  Be- 
fore the  custom  was  established,"  he  says,  "  which  now  accommo- 
dates foreign  characters,  strangers,  and  others,  who  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  or  any  other  cause,  are 
induced  to  call  upon  me,  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  any  business  what- 
ever ;  for  gentlemen,  consulting  their  own  convenience  rather  than 
mine,  were  calling  after  the  time  I  rose  from  breakfast,  and  often 
before,  until  I  sat  down  to  dinner.  This,  as  I  resolved  not  to  neg- 
lect my  public  duties,  reduced  me  to  the  choice  of  one  of  these 
alternatives :  either  to  refuse  visits  altogether,  or  to  appropriate  a 
time  for  the  reception  of  them.  The  first  would,  I  kncAv,  be  dis- 
gusting to  many ;  the  latter,  I  expected,  would  undergo  animadver- 
sion from  those  who  would  find  fault,  Avith  or  without  cause.  I 
therefore  adopted  that  line  of  conduct  which  combined  public  ad 
vantage  with  private  convenience,  and  which  in  my  judgment  was 
unexceptionable  in  itself.  ITiese  visits  are  optional ;  they  are  made 
without  invitation ;  between  the  houi*s  of  three  and  four,  every 
Tuesday,  I  am  prepared  to  receive  them.  Gentlemen,  often  in 
great  numbers,  come  and  go ;  chat  with  each  other,  and  act  as  they 
please.  A  porter  shows  them  into  the  room,  and  they  retire  from 
it  when  they  choose,  without  ceremony.  At  their  fii'st  entrance 
they  salute  me,  and  I  them,  and  as  many  tis  I  can,  I  talk  to.  What 
'  pomp '  there  is  in  all  this  I  am  unable  to  discover." 

On  Sundays  the  President  attended  church,  in  tlie  morning, 
unless  detained  by  indisposition,  passed  tlie  afternoon  in  his  own 
apartment,  at  home,  and  in  the  evening  remained  with  his  family, 
without  company,  though  sometimes  an  old  or  intimate  friend  wixs 
admitted  for  an  hour  or  two.  Every  night  it  was  his  custom  to 
retire  to  his  library  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  to  remain  there  an 
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hour  before  he  went  to  his  chamber ;  and  he  always  rose  before  the 
sun,  and  occupied  himself  in  his  library  until  caUed  to  breakfast. 

n. 

A:nother  subject  which  caused  much  discussion  in  society  as 
well  as  in  Congress  was  that  of  titles.  We  have  already  seen  from 
a  letter  by  General  Armstrong  to  General  Gates,  that  "  even  Roger 
Sherman  had  set  his  head  at  work  to  devise  some  style  of  address 
to  the  President  more  novel  and  dignified  than '  Excellency,' "  before 
Washington  arrived  in  the  city.  The  first  movement  in  Congress 
in  relation  to  this  matter  was  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  when 
committees  were  appointed  in  both  houses  to  consider  and  report 
what  styles  or  titles  it  would  be  proper  to  annex  to  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  if  any,  other  than 
those  given  in  the  Constitution.  On  the  fifth  of  May  the  Repre- 
sentatives decided  against  aU  titles  whatever.  In  the  Senate,  on 
the  seventh,  the  committee  proposed  that  the  President  should  be 
addressed  as  "  lEs  Excellency,"  but  this  proposition  was  rejected, 
and  a  new  committee  appointed,  who,  on  the  fourteenth,  recom- 
mended the  style  of  "  His  Highness  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Protector  of  their  Liberties."  The  Repre- 
sentatives, however,  still  refusing  to  sanction  any  title  except  that 
indicated  in  the  CoiLstitution,  the  Senate  finally  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that,  "  from  a  decent  res])ect  for  the  opinion  and  practice 
of  civHized  nations,  whetlier  under  monarchical  or  republican  forms 
of  government,  whose  custom  k  to  annex  titles  of  respectability  to 
the  offices  of  their  chief  magistrates,  and  that  in  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  a  due  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  not  be  hazixrded  by  an  aj)pearance  of  singular- 
ity," it  had  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to  make  use  of 
some  such  distinction  in  addi*essing  the  head  of  the  government ; 
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but  that,  desirous  of  preserving  harmony  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  would  conform  to  its  practice,  and  adopt  the  simple 
style,  "To  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Before  the  meeting  of  Congress  this  subject  had  been  discussed 
by  some  distinguished  characters  at  a  dinner  table  in  Philadelphia. 
The  wife  of  Dr,  Shippen  was  from  Virginia,  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  probably,  the  doctor  invited  several  members  of  the  delega- 
tion of  that  state,  while  in  Philadelphia,  on  their  way  to  New  York, 
to  dine  at  his  house ;  and  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  and  one  or  two  others  accepted,  and  met,  from  the  city.  Chief 
Justice  McKean,  Mr.  William  Bingham,  and  Dr.  Ashbel  Green. 
Soon  after  the  company  were  assembled,  the  Chief  Justice  asked 
Mr.  Madison  if  he  had  thought  of  a  title  for  the  President.  Mad- 
ison answered  that  he  had  not,  and  added,  that  in  his  opinion  no 
title  except  that  of  President  would  be  necessary  or  proper.  "  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  McKean, "  he  must  have  a  title,  and  I  have  been  examin- 
ing the  titles  of  the  princes  of  Europe  to  discover  one  that  has  not 
been  appropriated ;  '  Most  Serene  Highness '  is  used,  but  Serene 
Highness,  without  the  word  '  Most,'  is  not ;  and  I  think  it  proper 
that  our  Chief  magistrate  should  be  known  as  His  Serene  High- 
ness the  President  of  the  United  States."  An  amicable  controversy 
ensued,  Madison  and  his  colleagues  on  one  side,  and  McKean  and 
probably  Bingham  on  the  other. 

General  Muhlenberg   states  that  Washington  himself  was  in 

favor  of  the  style  of  "  High  Mightiness,"  used  by  the  Stadtholder 

of  Holland,  and  that  while  the  subject  was  under  discussion  in 

Congress  he  dined  with  the  President,  and,  by  a  jest  about  it,  for  a 

time  lost  his  friendship.     Among  the  guests  was  Mr.  Wynkoop,  of 

Pennsylvania,  who  was  noticeable  for  his  large  and  commanding 

figure.    The  resolutions  before  the  two  houses  being  referred  to, 

the  President,  in  his  usual  dignified  manner,  said,  "  Well,  General 
20 
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Muhlenberg,  what  do  you  think  of  the  title  of  High  Mightiness?'' 
Muhlenberg  answered,  laughing,  "Why,  General,  if  we  were 
certain  that  the  office  would  always  be  held  by  men  as  large  as 
yourself  or  my  fiiend  Wynkoop,  it  would  be  appropriate  enough, 
but  if  by  chance  a  president  as  small  as  my  opposite  neighbor 
should  be  elected,  it  would  become  ridiculous,''  This  evasive  reply 
excited  some  merriment  about  the  table,  but  the  Chief  looked 
grave,  and  his  evident  displeasure  was  increased  soon  after  by 
Muhlenberg's  vote,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  against  con- 
ferring any  title  whatever  upon  the  President. 

Mr,  Adams  was  understood  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  titles, 
and  he  had  adopted  in  his  equipage  and  manner  of  living  a  style 
which  seemed  to  him  appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  his  official  posi- 
tion. At  this  many  members  of  Congress,  especially  some  from  the 
South,  took  offence,  and  Mr,  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, referred  to  him  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  a  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  titles,  saying,  "This  spirit  of  imitation,  this  apishness,  will  be 
the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  instead  of  giving  us  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners  will  only  expose  us  to  be  laughed  at." 

III. 

Some  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  managers  of  the  City 
Assemblies  for  an  Inauguration  Ball,  but  as  Mrs,  Washington  did 
not  accompany  the  President  to  New  York  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. A  week  after,  however — on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
seventh  of  May — a  very  splendid  ball  was  given  at  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  at  which  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  a  major- 
ity of  the  niembei's  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  French  Minis- 
ter, the  Spanish  Minister,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Chancellor 
Livingston,  Baron  Steul>en,  General  Knox,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, and  a  great  number  of  other  distinguished  persons,  were 


'■    /  •'  ■ 
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present  "  Tlie  collection  of  ladies,"  says  a  contemporary,  ''  was 
numerous  and  brilliant,  and  they  were  dressed  with  consummate 
taste  and  elegance."  *  The  Asseml)ly  Room  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Broadway,  a  little  above  Wall  street,  and  it  was  decorated  on 
this  occasion  with  tasteful  and  appropriate  magnificence. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  women  at  this  ball  were  Lady 
Stirling,  and  her  two  daughters.  Lady  Mary  Watts  and  Lady 

*  The  costume  of  the  time  is  very  well  illustrutcMl  by  the  portraits  in  thia  volume,  but  some 
readers  may  be  iiitere!*ted  in  the  remarks  on  the  dresKes  of  women  which  form  a  portion  of 
Colonel  Stone*s  description  of  the  ball  a\x)ve  referred  to.  "Few  jewels,"  he  says,  "were  then 
worn  in  the  United  States;  but  in  other  respects,  the  drcMses  were  ricli  and  beautiful,  according 
to  the  fashions  of  the  day.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  can  describe  the  full  dress  of  a  lady 
of  rank  at  the  period  under  consideration,  so  as  to  render  it  intelligible.  But  we  will  make  the 
attempt  One  favorite  dress  was  a  plain  e<'lestial  blue  satin  gown,  with  a  white  satin  petticoat. 
On  the  neck  was  worn  a  very  large  Italian  gauze  handkerchief,  with  lK»rder  stripes  uf  satin.  Tlie 
head-<lre*s  was  a pon/ of  gauze,  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  tlu?  crtueaiix  or  head-piece  of  which  was 
comi>osed  of  white  satin,  having  a  double  wing,  in  large  plaits,  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of 
artificial  roses,  falling  from  the  loft  at  the  top  to  the  right  at  the  bottom,  in  front,  and  the  reverse 
behind.  The  hair  was  dressed  all  over  in  detache<l  curls,  four  of  which,  in  two  ranks,  fell  on 
each  side  of  tJie  neck,  and  were  relieved  behind  by  a  floating  chifjnon.  Another  beautiful  dress 
was  a  i>erriot,  made  of  gray  Indian  taffeta,  with  dark  stripes  of  the  same  color,  —  having  two 
collars,  the  one  yellow,  and  the  other  white,  both  trimmed  with  a  blue  silk  fringe,  and  a  reverse 
trimmed  in  the  same  manner.  Under  the  perriot  they  wore  a  yellow  corset  or  boddice,  with 
large  cross  stripes  of  blue.  Some  of  tlie  ladies  with  this  dress  wore  hats  a  rEttpaffnole,  of  white 
satin,  with  a  band  of  the  same  material  placed  on  the  crown,  like  the  wreath  of  flowers  on  the 
head-dress  above  mentioned.  This  hat,  which,  with  a  plume,  was  a  very  popular  article  of  dress, 
was  relieved  on  the  left  side,  having  two  handsome  cockades,  —  one  of  which  was  at  the  top,  and 
the  other  at  the  bottom.  On  the  neck  was  worn  a  very  large  plain  gauze  handkerchief,  the  ends 
of  which  were  hid  under  the  boddice,  after  the  manner  represented  in  Trumbull's  and  Stuart's 
portraits  of  Lady  Washington.  Round  the  bosom  of  the  perriot  a  frill  of  gauze,  a  la  Henri  IV., 
was  attached,  cut  in  points  around  the  edge.  There  was  still  another  dress  which  was  thought 
to  be  very  simple  and  pretty.  It  consisteil  of  a  perriot  and  petticoat,  both  composed  of  the  same 
description  of  gray  striped  silk,  and  trimmed  round  with  gauze,  cut  in  points  at  the  edges  in  the 
manner  of  hcrritoru.  The  herrisons  were  indeed  nearly  the  sole  trimmings  used  for  the  perriots, 
caracos,  and  petticoats  of  fashionable  ladies,  made  either  of  ribl)ons  or  Italian  gauze.  With  this 
dress  they  wore  large  gauze  handkerchiefs  ujwn  their  necks,  with  four  satin  stripes  artmnd  the 
border,  two  of  which  were  narrow,  and  the  others  broad.  Ilie  head-dress  was  a  plain  gauze 
cap,  after  the  form  of  the  elders  and  ancients  of  a  nunnery.  Tlie  shoes  were  celestial  blue,  with 
rose-colored  rosettes.  Such  are  descriptions  of  some  of  the  principal  cc»stumes ;  and  although 
varied  in  divers  unimi>ortant  particulars,  by  the  several  ladies,  according  to  their  respective  t-astes 
An<i  fancies,  yet,  as  with  the  peculiar  fashions  of  all  other  times,  there  was  a  general  corresi>ond- 
ence  of  the  outlines,  —  the  tout  ennemble  was  the  same." 
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Kitty  Duer ;  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Brugli  Li\dng8ton,  who  was  a  sister 
of  the  late  Lord  Stirling,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  widow  of  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  Lady  Christiana  Griffin,  Lady  Temple,  the  Marchioness  de 
Brehan,  Madame  de  la  Forest,  Mrs.  Clinton,  Mi's.  Jay,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, Mrs.  Prevost,  wife  of  Bishop  Prevost,  Mrs.  Duane,  wife  of  the 
Mayor,  Mrs.  Dalton,  wife  of  a  senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Langdon,  wife  of  a  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mre.  Dominick 
LjTich,  Mi's.  Elbridge  Gerry,  Mrs.  Willson  S.  Smith,  Mrs.  James 
H.  MaxweU,  Mi-s.  Beekman,  Mi's.  Robinson,  the  IVIisses  Li\dng- 
ston,  the  Misses  Bayard,  and  Miss  Van  Zandt.  The  President 
danced  during  the  evening  in  the  cotiUion  with  Mrs.  Peter  Van 
Brugh  Livingston  and  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  in  a  minuet  with  Mrs. 
Maxwell's  sister.  Miss  Van  Zaudt.  With  Mi-s.  Maxwell  he  had 
repeatedly  danced  before  her  marriage,  when  the  headquartei's  of 
the  army  were  at  Mori'istown. 

On  this  occasion  an  agreealJe  surpi'ise  was  prepared  by  the 
managei-s  for  every  woman  who  attended.  A  sufficient  number 
of  fans  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  in  Paris,  the  ivory  frames  of 
which  displayed,  as  they  were  opened,  between  the  hinges  and  the 
elegant  paper  covering,  an  extremely  well  executed  medallion  por- 
trait of  Washington,  in  profile,  and  a  page  was  appointed  to  pre- 
sent one,  with  the  compliments  of  the  managers,  as  each  couple 
passed  the  receiver  of  the  tickets. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  to  illustrate  "the  frenzy  which  prevailed  in 
New  York  on  the  opening  of  the  new  government,"  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  ball,  on  the  authority  of  a  "  Mr.  Brown."  He  says : 
"  At  the  first  public  ball  which  took  place  after  the  President's 
arrival  there.  Colonel  Humphreys,  Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  and 
Mrs.  Knox,  were  to  arrange  the  ceremonials.  These  arrangements 
were  as  follows :  a  sofa  at  the  head  of  the  room,  raised  on  several 
8tei)s,  whereon  the  President  and  Mrs.  Washington  were  to  be 
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seated ;  the  gentlemen  were  to  dance  with  swords ;  each  one,  when 
going  to  dance,  was  to  lead  his  partner  to  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  make 
a  low  obeisance  to  the  President  and  his  lady,  then  go  and  dance, 
and,  when  done,  bring  his  partner  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the 
sofa,  for  new  obeisances,  and  finally  retire  to  their  chairs.  It  was 
to  be  understood,  too,  that  gentlemen  should  be  dressed  in  bags. 
Mrs.  Knox  contrived  to  come  with  the  President,  and  to  follow  him 
and  Mrs.  Washington  to  their  destination,  and  sbe  bad  the  design 
of  forcing  from  the  President  an  invitation  to  a  seat  on  the  sofa. 
She  mounted  up  the  steps  after  them,  unbidden,  but  unfortunately 
the  wicked  sofa  was  so  short,  that,  when  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Washington  were  seated,  there  was  not  room  for  a  third  pei-son,  and 
she  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  descend,  in  the  face  of  the  company, 
and  to  sit  where  she  could.  In  other  resj)ects  the  ceremony  was 
conducted  rigorously  according  to  the  arrangements,  and  the  Presi- 
dent made  to  pass  an  evening  which  was  a  very  disagreeable  one 
to  him.''  Several  of  these  statements  were  adopted  by  the  late 
Colonel  Stone,  in  an  account  which  he  published  of  the  first  ball 
after  the  inauguration ;  and  Mr.  Ilildreth,  I  am  surpi-ised  to  per- 
ceive, has  repeated  them  in  his  History  of  the  United  States ;  but 
they  are  all  utterly  untrue.  That  the  President  occupied  no  such 
stately  position,  on  an  elevated  platform,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  he  danced  at  least  in  two  cotillions  and  one  minuet ; 
as  for  Mrs.  Washington,  she  was  not  present,  nor,  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  in  the  city ;  and  Mrs.  Knox  w^as  at  this  time 
in  a  situation  which  prevented  her  appearance  in  society. 

On  tbe  following  Thursday,  the  fourteenth  of  May,  the  Count 
de  Moustier  gave  a  magnificent  baU  in  honor  of  the  President,  at 
his  house  in  Broadway.  It  is  descril)ed  in  a  letter  by  one  of  the 
young  women  present,  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  as  remarkable 
for  the  good  taste  and  elegance  of  aU  the  appointments.     "  I  heard 
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nor  Clinton,  Count  de  Moustier,  and  many  other  citizens  and  foreign- 
ers of  distinction,  he  attended  the  theatre.  And  ahnost  every  day, 
for  several  weeks,  he  was  occupied  more  or  less  with  receiving  and 
answering  the  addresses  of  legislative  and  other  public  bodies  on 
his  accession  to  the  presidency. 

IV. 

Mes.  Washington  was  now  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  She  had 
been  a  very  handsome  woman,  thirty  years  before,  when  she  mar- 
ried Colonel  Washington,  and  in  the  admirable  picture  of  her  by 
AVoolaston,*  painted  about  the  same  time,  we  see  something  of  that 
pleasing  grace  which  is  said  to  have  been  her  distinction.  Born  of 
a  good  family  and  heiress  of  a  liberal  fortune,  Martha  Dandridge 

*  Considering  the  great  excellence  of  some  of  his  works,  it  is  astonishing  that  we  know  bo 
little  of  John  Woolaston,  a  painter  who  was  unquestionably  of  the  first  class  in  jKjrtraiturc,  and 
whose  colors,  at  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  half,  have  the  fresh  brilliancy  of  their  fii-st  display 
on  the  canvas.  The  industrious  Dunlap  says,  "  a  gentleman  of  this  name  painted  in  Philadelphia 
in  1758,  and  in  Maryland  as  early  as  1759-60:  I  know  nothing  more  of  him."  Several  of  his 
works  which  I  had  seen  interested  me  so  much  that  I  hunted  through  a  dozen  dictionaries  of 
painters  for  information  respecting  his  history,  and  was  despairing,  when  I  saw  in  the  '*  Picture 
Collector's  Manual,"  by  J.  R.  Ilobbes,  that  "John  Woolaston,  born  in  London  about  1672,  painted 
portraits  whose  only  merit  consisted  in  their  being  good  likenesses,"  Horace  Waljwle  says  of  the 
same  person  that  "  he  painted  portraits  at  a  very  low  rate,  though  they  had  the  merit  of  strong 
resemblance."  The  British  Museum,  we  learn  also  from  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Painters,"  contains  a 
remarkable  portrait  by  him  of  Thomas  Brittan,  a  celebrated  character,  with  whom  he  was  very 
intimate,  and  at  whose  concerts  he  used  to  play  on  the  violin  and  the  flute.  Tliat  he  was  in 
Philadelphia  as  early  as  1758  we  know  fix)m  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  him  in  that  year  by 
Frances  Ilopkinson ;  that  he  wa«*  in  Virginia  in  the  previous  year  appears  from  the  date  of  his  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Custis ;  and  he  point e<l  numerous  pictures  in  Marylond,  Virginio,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina.  If  I^jrd  Oiford  is  right  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  he  must  have  been  at  this  period 
not  less  than  eighty-five  years  of  oge;  and  if  his  chief  merit  was  the  faithfulness  of  his  like- 
nesses, Mrs.  Custis  might  well  conquer  him  who  other  whiles  never  moved  except  to  victory. 
But  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington,  in  her  youth,  which  has  been  engraved  for  this  volume, 
from  the  original,  at  Arlington  House,  is  deserving  of  praise  for  every  good  quality  which  can 
enter  into  the  composition  of  such  a  work ;  and  several  other  pictures  by  Woolaston,  particularly 
a  full  length  of  Mrs.  Smith,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  which  I  saw  in  Charlcst4)n,  may  be  favor- 
ably compared  witJi  the  later  and  more  celebrated  works  of  Reynolds  and  Lawrence.  Mr.  Custis, 
who  is  himself  a  painter,  writing  to  me  from  Arlington  House  last  year,  says:  "I  have  three  of 
the  works  of  Woolaston,  and  they  compare  favorably  with  two  magnificent  pictures  in  my  col- 
lection here  by  Vandyke  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller." 
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had  troops  of  suitors  before  her  first  marriage,  at  seventeen ;  and 
when,  a  few  yeai-s  after,  as  the  richest  and  handsomest  widow  in 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Daniel  Parke  Custis  attracted  the  tender  regard  of 
the  young  soldier  of  Mount  Vernon,  there  was,  of  course,  abund- 
ant competition ;  but  only  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,  and  in  this 
case  only  the  bravest  could  win  the  fairest.  It  was  certainly  a  love 
match  ;  few,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  happier;  and  its  only  mis- 
fortune was  doubtless  fortunate  for  the  world,  since  greatness  is 
rarely  transmissible,  and  any  descendant  of  Washington,  however 
respectable,  would  have  seemed  in  history  l)ut  a  small  satellite,  too 
frequently  passing  between  us  and  his  impressive  and  luminous 
grandeur.  During  the  revolution  Mrs.  Washington  had  remained 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  Chief.  At  the  close  of  each  campaign 
an  aid-de-camp  repaired  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  escort  her,  and  her 
arrival  in  camp,  in  a  plain  chariot,  with  postillions  in  white  and 
scarlet  liveries,  was  always  an  occasion  of  general  happiness,  and 
a  signal  for  the  wives  of  other  principal  officers  to  join  their  hus- 
l)ands.  With  the  army,  and  all  the  successions  of  eminent  and 
curious  strangers  who  visited  the  head-quarters,  at  Cambridge,  Val- 
ley Forge,  Moridstown,  New  AVindsor,  Newburgh,  or  elsewhere,  she 
was  emmently  popular.  The  gay  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  a  grand- 
son of  the  great  d'Aguesseau,  described  her  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
test as  "  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world,  and  beloved  by  all 
about  her."  *  In  the  six  yeai's  from  the  peace  till  Washington  was 
chosen  President,  she  dispensed  the  ample  liospitalities  of  Mount 
Vernon  with  a  tact  and  graciousness  which  won  the  applause  of  her 
numerous  guests,  many  of  whom  left  her  praises  in  their  correspon- 
dence.    "  Every  thing  about  the  house,"  said  Biissot  de  War\dlle, 

*  But  there  were  nu  di'inocrats  in  those  days ;  when  this  sort  of  people  came  into  fashion, 
(luring  the  French  revolution,  full  grown,  rIic  cherirthed  against  them  an  intensity  of  dislike  whieh 
made  it  (piite  impissible  for  even  the  most  amiable  of  that  patriotic  class  to  regard  her  with  any 
aflPtfction  whatever. 
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"  lias  an  air  of  simplicity ;  the  table  is  good,  but  not  ostentatious, 
and  no  deviation  is  seen  from  regularity  and  domestic  economy ; 
she  supeiintends  the  whole,  and  joins  to  the  qualities  of  an  excel- 
lent housewife  the  simple  dignity  which  ought  to  characterize  a 
woman  whose  husband  has  acted  the  greatest  part  on  the  theatre 
of  human  affairs,  while  possessing  that  amiability  and  manifesting 
that  attention  to  strangers  which  render  hospitality  so  charming." 

Mrs.  Washington  had  not  been  ready  or  had  not  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  leave  Mount  Vernon  with  the  General,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April ;  but  more  than  a  month  afterward,  on  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
with  her  grandchildren,  Eleanor  Custis  and  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  she  sat  out  for  New  York,  in  her  private  carriage, 
with  a  small  escort  on  horseback.  Approaching  Baltimore,  the 
same  evening,  she  was  met  at  Hammond's  Ferry  by  several  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  and  received  with  such  other  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  and  consideration  as  her  brief  stay  admitted. 
Fireworks  were  discharged  before  and  after  supper,  and  she  was 
serenaded  by  an  excellent  band  of  musicians,  composed  of  gentle- 
men of  the  city.  "  like  her  illustrious  husband,"  we  learn  from  the 
journals  of  the  day,  "  she  was  clothed  in  the  manufactm-es  of  our  own 
country,  in  which  her  native  goodness  and  patriotism  appeared  to 
the  greatest  advantage." 

Information  having  reached  Philadelphia,  by  an  express  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  that  she  would  breakfast  the  next  morning  at 
Chester,  two  troops  of  dragoons,  under  Captains  Miles  and  Bing- 
ham, left  town  at  an  early  hour,  with  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  citi- 
zens, among  whom  were  the  President  of  the  State  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  having  arrived  at  a  place  about  ten 
miles  distant  they  awaited  there  her  appearance,  which  was  presently 
announced,  when  the  military  fonned  and  proceeded  to  receive  her 
with  the  honors  due  to  the  commander-in-chief.  The  occasion  re- 
21 
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called  those  interesting  scenes  during  the  war,  in  which  her  presence 
alleviated  the  care-oppressed  heros  sufferings,  and  revived  his 
heart  and  quickened  his  brain  for  those  terrible  conflicts  and  that 
profound  policy  which  were  destined  to  be  crowned  with  so  com- 
plete a  success  in  our  indej^endence.  As  the  procession  defiled  on 
either  side  for  her  caniage  to  pass,  ever}'  countenance  betrayed 
feelhigs  of  the  most  grateful  and  affectionate  consideration.  At 
Dar])y,  a  pleasant  village  seven  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia, 
she  was  met  by  a  l)rilliant  company  of  women,  in  carriages,  who 
attended  her  to  Gray's  Ferry,  the  favorite  resort  of  pleasure-loving 
people  of  the  city,  where  she  partook  of  a  collation,  hastily  pre- 
pared at  the  fashiona])le  inn  there,*  for  more  than  one  hundred 
persons.  From  Gray's  Ferry  Mrs.  Rol>ert  Morris  occupied  a  seat 
beside  Mrs.  Washington,  who  was  to  be  her  guest,  resigning  her 
own  carriage  to  young  Custis,  and  at  about  two  o'clock  the  proces- 
sion entered  High  street,  near  her  residence,  greeted  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  the  discharge  of  thirteen  guns  from  the  park  of  artil- 
lery under  Captain  Fisher,  and  the  cheering  shouts  of  an  immense 

*  "  GrayV  Ferry,"  »oy*  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  during  Washingt 011*8  ad- 
miiiiittration,  "  presents  a  most  pleasing  view :  the  toll-house,  situated  amid  large  points  of  rock 
which  here  skirt  the  south  bank  of  the  Scliuylkill,  the  trees  scattereii  here  and  there  amongst 
them,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sailing  vessels  l>olonging  to  an  adjoining  inn,  form  altogether 
a  truly  interesting  scene.  Tliis  inn  is  a  place  of  general  resort  for  parties  of  pleai^ure  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  is  frequently  visited  in  the  winter  by  the  young  ]>eoplc  of  Philadelphia,  who  travel 
thore  in  sledg^^s,  dine,  and  sometimes  pass  the  night  there  in  dancing.**  The  bank!^  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, in  a  few  years,  were  celebrated  by  Moore,  who  often  resorted  to  these  agreeable  shades  with 
Dennie  and  Ilopkinson :  but  they  were  iJready  familiar  in  song.  Apostrophizing  Gray's  Ferry, 
in  1787,  a  bard  informs  us  that: 

"The  TAphian  qnecn  and  all  bor  w^n|^'•<^  loves 
Fi>r  tbiii  have  loft  their  liijfh  Malian  eroves, 
Here,  with  the  iniwa,  i»a*fte«l  tlieir  flowing  houre, 
Near  the  chm)!  .Mroam,  or  in  tl:c  fhtAy  bowon, 
Whlli^  tho  !»w**ot  nlno  their  piMen  harpe  have  !«tmng 
An<l  Waller's  ver-o  «»n  S*:M'hari*sn  sung. 
Thus  dill  AjKillo  for  his  choir  proiKire 
A  Mat  re!novo«l  fnun  public  rtrlfo  ami  care. 
For  which  the  iinmc,  in  jirratltihlo,  has  brought 
To  Schnylklir!*  bank  the  Greek  and  Koman  thought ; 
There,  to  her  Barlow,  given  ih«  sounding  string, 
And  flr^t  taught  Smith,  and  ^nl^phreJr^  how  to  sing." 
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concourse  of  joyous  people.  Here  Mrs.  Washington,  taking  leave 
of  her  escort,  thanked  the  troops  and  citizens  in  the  most  gracious 
manner  for  their  polite  attention. 

The  next  day  she  received  many  demonstrations  of  respectful 
attachment,  and  recalled  to  Mrs.  Morris,  as  her  doors  were  con- 
tinually thronged  with  distinguished  visitoi's,  the  different  temper 
with  which  she  had  been  received  when  on  her  way  to  join  the 
General,  at  Cambridge,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution.* So  prevalent  was  the  dlsaftection  at  that  time  that  but  few 
women  called  upon  her,  and  a  ball,  to  which  she  and  Mrs.  Hancock 
had  been  invited,  was  postponed  lest  it  should  lead  to  a  riot.  She 
left  on  Monday  morning,  her  party  increased  })y  Mrs.  Morris,  who 
attended  her,  in  her  own  carriage.  At  an  early  hour  the  troops 
paraded  with  an  intention  to  escort  her  as  far  as  Trenton,  but  the 
weather  pro\dng  rainy  Mi's.  Washington  requested  them  to  return, 
and  they  took  a  respectful  leave  of  her,  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 

At  Trenton,  where  she  slept  on  Monday  night,  and  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  she  and  her  party  were  guests  of  the  venera])le  Living- 
ston, Mrs.  Washington  was  received  with  similar  evidences  of  aftec- 
tionate  respect. 

•  In  Christopher  Marshnire)  Diary,  for  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1775,  it  is  stated  that 
a  conunittee  was  apiwiiited  to  wait  on  Lady  Washington,  and  express  the  great  rq^ard  entertained 
for  her  by  the  committee  met  at  the  Philosophical  Hall  (a  sort  of  Committee  of  Safety),  reijuest- 
iiig  her  to  accept  of  their  grateful  acknowledgments  and  respect,  **  due  to  her  on  acc(»unt  of  her 
near  connection  with  our  worthy  and  brave  General,  now  ex|>osed  in  tlie  field  of  battle  in  de- 
fence of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  desire  her  not  to  grace  that  company  to  which,  we  are 
informed,  she  has  an  invitation  this  evening,"  <fcc.  Major  Bayard,  one  of  the  conmiittee,  the  next 
day  rejjorted  tliat  Lady  Washington  received  them  with  great  politeness,  thanked  them  for  their 
kind  regard  in  givirjg  her  such  timely  notice,  and  assured  them  of  her  ready  agreement  with 
their  wishes.  Mr.  William  B.  Reed,  in  his  Memoir  of  Presi«lent  Reed,  explains  this  state  of  feel- 
ing at  that  time  by  sa\'ing,  "  Philadelphia,  though  the  colonii.i  metro|>olis,  was  of  no  great  extent 
or  {>opulation;  village-like  in  its  character,  there  were  very  well  defined  rules  of  society,  such 
as  in  a  village  are  apt  to  be  offensively  distinct;  these  social  distinctions  had  been  rather  rudely 
trampled  down  in  the  first  disturbance  of  the  revolution,  and  the  conduct  of  those  connected 
with  the  pi-oprietorv  or  other  pseudo-aristocratic  connections,  had  not  been  such  as  to  conciliate 
popular  regard." 
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On  AVeclnesday  morniug,  at  five  o'clock,  the  President  departed 
from  New  York,  accompanied  by  Robert  Monis  and  several  other 
distinguished  persons,  in  his  splendid  barge — manned,  as  on  the 
occ{v«iion  of  its  presentation  to  him  on  his  own  arrival  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  by  thirteen  pilots,  in  handsome  white  dresses  —  to  meet  his 
wife  and  conduct  her  to  her  new  home.  As  the  beautiful  vessel  was 
seen  returning,  great  numbei-s  gathered  on  the  wharves ;  as  it  ap- 
proached the  battery,  it  was  saluted  with  thirteen  guns ;  and  as  its 
distinguished  j)assengei'S  landed,  they  were  greeted  by  crowds  of 
citizens,  assem])led  to  testify  their  participation  in  the  happiness 
which  the  Chief  must  feel  at  this  reunion  with  his  beloved  family. 

The  principal  women  of  the  metropolis  hastened  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  the  wife  of  the  President.  Mi-s.  George  Clinton, 
Mi's.  Montgomery,  Lady  Stirling,  Lady  Krtty  Duer,  Lady  Mary 
Watt^,  Lady  Temple,  I-rfidy  Chii^tiana  Griffin,  the  Marchioness  de 
Brehan,  Madame  de  la  Forest,  IVIi-s.  John  Langdon,  Mrs.  Tristram 
Dalton,  Mi's.  Knox,  Mrs.  l{ol)ert  R.  Livingston,  Mre.  Livingston  of 
Clermont,  the  Misses  Livingston,  'Mi^.  Tliompson,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mi's. 
McComb,  Mrs.  Egdar,  Mi's.  Lynch,  Mi's.  Houston,  Mi-s.  Provost,  Mrs. 
Beekmaii,  the  Misses  Bayard,  and  many  others,  Cidled  on  Thursday 
morning. 

Although  it  was  the  rale  for  the  President  to  give  no  formal 
invitations,  yet  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
Vice  President  Adams,  Govei'nor  Clinton,  the  Count  de  Moustier, 
Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  Mr.  Jay,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Sena- 
toi-s  Langdon,  Wingate,  Iziird,  and  Few,  and  Mr.  Muhlenberg, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dined  at  his  table  en  fa- 
mille.  Mr.  AVingate  hiis  left  us  a  dc»scription  of  this  dinner.  It 
was  the  least  showy,  he  says,  of  any  he  ever  saw  at  the  President's 
table.  As  there  wiis  no  clergyman  present,  Washington  himself 
said  grace,  on  taking  his  seat.     He  dined  on  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
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It  was  liis  custom  to  eat  of  oiily  one  dl^li.  After  the  dessert  a  sin- 
gle glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  each  of  the  guests,  and  when  it  was 
drunk  the  President  rose,  all  the  company  of  course  following  his 
example,  and  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  whence  every  one 
departed  as  he  chose,  without  the  least  ceremony. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  two  days 
after  her  arrival,  Mrs.  Washington  held  her  first  levee,  which  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  most  respectable  company.  The  Pre- 
sident continued  to  receive  such  persons  as  chose  to  call  upon  him, 
every  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  from  this  time  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  presidential  residence  were  oj)ened  from  eight  till  ten  o'clock 
every  Friday  evening  for  \asit8  to  Mi-s.  Washington,  at  which  the 
Chief  was  always  present.  These  asseml)lages  were  marked  by  as 
little  ostentation  or  restraint  as  the  ordinary  intercoui'se  of  respecta- 
ble circles.  They  were  accessil)le  to  pei-sons  connected  with  the 
government  and  their  families,  to  distinguished  strangers,  and  in- 
deed to  all  men  and  women  whose  social  position  entitled  them  to 
a  recognition  in  jx)lite  and  cultivated  society,  while  they  fuinished 
opportunities  for  visits  of  civility  and  courtesy  l>y  the  more  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  President  and  his  household.* 

*  Colonel  Stone  remarks  very  justly  of  these  leveos  or  receptions,  that  "they  were  numer- 
ously attended  by  all  that  was  fashionable,  elegant,  an<l  refined  in  society ;  but  there  were  no 
places  for  the  intrusion  of  the  rabble  in  crowd.**,  or  for  the  mere  coarse  and  boisterous  partisan  — 
the  vulgar  electioncerer — or  the  impudent  place-hunter  —  with  boot.*,  and  frock-coats,  or  round 
abouts,  or  with  patched  knees,  and  holes  at  Uith  elbows.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  select,  and 
more  courtly  than  have  been  given  by  any  of  his  successors.  Proud  of  her  husband's  exalted 
fame,  and  jealous  of  the  honors  due,  not  only  to  his  own  lofty  character,  but  to  the  dignified  sta- 
tion to  which  a  grateful  country  had  called  him,  Mrs.  Washington  was  careful  in  her  drawing- 
rooms  to  exact  those  courtesies  to  which  she  knew  he  was  entitled,  as  well  on  account  of  personal 
merit,  as  of  official  consideration.  Fortunately,  moreover,  democratic  rudeness  had  not  then  so 
far  gained  the  ascendency  as  to  banish  good  manners ;  and  the  charms  of  social  intercourse  were 
heightened  by  a  reasonable  attention,  in  the  best  circles,  to  those  forms  and  usages  which  indi- 
cate the  well-bred  assemblage,  and  fling  around  it  an  air  of  elegance  and  grace,  which  the  envi- 
ous only  affect  to  decry,  and  the  innately  vulgar  only  ridicule  and  contemn.  None,  therefore, 
were  admitted  to  the  levees,  but  those  who  had  either  a  right  by  official  station  to  be  there,  or  were 
entitled  to  the  privilege  by  established  merit  and  character;  and  full  dress  was  required  of  all." 
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V. 

The  residence  pro\4ded  hy  Congress  for  the  President,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  was  number  three  Cherry  street,  now- 
known  as  the  corner  of  CheiTy  street  and  Franklin  square  *  It  was 
regarded  as  ''  up  town,"  and  wtis  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
most  fashionable  quarter,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wall 

y*  Tlip  residence.^  of , the  PrcsiJcnt,  Vice  Pi-esidcut,  ami  Monibors  of  Congrrcs8,  ns  put  down  in 
the  "  Register  for  1781)^*  will  be  interesting,  not  only  a.^  indicating  the  persons  thus  connected 
with  the  government,  hat  uh  suggesting  tlio  limits  of  thnt  part  of  the  city  which  was  occupied 
by  the  better  classes  of  society.  The  list  is  here  copied  in  full:  "0E0R(tE  WASniX(iTON. 
Es<iuire,  President  <»f  the  Unileil  States,  and  Commander  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof  when 
in  actual  wTvice,  No.  3  Cherry  street.  J(»nN  Aoams,  Esquire,  Vice  President,  Greenwich  Road. 
S*HatorM  of  the  Unitfd  State*:  New  Ilnmpsliirc,  J<»hn  T^ngd<m  and  Paine  Wingate,  37  Broad 
street;  Massachusetts,  Tristram  Dalton,  ."l?  Hroad  street,  Caleb  Strong,  15  CJreat  Dock  strvet; 
Connecticut,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  at  the  C<dlege,  Ohvcr  Ellsworth,  193  Water  street; 
New  York,  [senat<»ra  not  yet  chosen];  New  Jersey,  Jonathan  Elmer,  48  Oreat  Dovk  street,  Wil- 
liam Paterson,  51  Great  Dock  street;  Pennsylvania.  William  Maclay,  at  Mr.  Vandolsom's,  near 
the  Bear  Market,  Robert  Morris,  SU  Great  Dock  street;  Delaware,  Riehanl  Bassett  and 
George  Read,  15  Wall  street;  Maryland,  Charles  Carrtdl.  52  Smith  street,  John  Henry,  27 
Queen  street;  Vii-ginia,  William  Grayson,  57  Maiden  I^ne,  Richard  Henry  J^et?,  at  Greenwich; 
South  Car«)lina,  Pierce  Butler,  37  Great.  Dock  street,  Ralph  Izard,  Broadway,  opposite  the 
French  amba.«smh.>rV ;  Geoi^ia,  William  Few,  00  William  street,  James  Gunn,  34  Broadway; 
Samuel  A.  Otis,  Secretary,  5  Wall  .^ttreet.  li*  pnnnttativfB  of  the  Cn  it  fd  States :  New  Hampshire. 
Nicholas  Oilman,  corner  of  Smith  and  Wall  -t  reets,  Samuel  IJvennore,  37  Broad  street,  Ben- 
jamin We.-t,  (absent);  [Massachusetts,  Fi*h«M'  Ames,  George  Leonard,  (Jeorge  Partridge,  and 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  15  Great  DcK-k  stn-et,  Elbridge  Gerry,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Tliames 
street,  Benjamin  GtKKlhue,  Jonathan  Grout,  and  (ieorge  Thatcher,  47  Broad  street}  Connecticut, 
Benjamin  Huntingdon  and  Rogt-r  Shennan,  59  Water  street,  Jonathan  Sturges,  47  Broad  street, 
Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Jeremiah  Wads woi-th,  195  Water  street;  New  York,  >;gbert  Benson, 
corner  of  King  and  Nassau  streets,  William  Hoyd,  27  Queen  street,  John  Hathorn  and 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  at  Mr.  Strong's,  near  the  Allxmy  pier,  John  T^wrence,  14  Wall  street, 
Peter  Sylvester,  45  Maiden  l^ne;  New  Jersey,  Elias  Ik)udinot,  12  Wall  street,  J^mbert  Cad- 
wallader,  15  Wall  street,  James  Schureman  and  ITiomas  Sinniekson,  47  Little  Dock  street; 
Pennsylvania,  George  Clymer  and  Tliomas  Fitzsimons,  at  Mr.  Anderson's,  Pearl  street,  Tlionms 
Hartley  and  Daniel  Heister,  lU  Maiden  Lane,  F.  A.  Muhlenbei-g,  Speaker,  and  General  Peter 
Muhleiibeiir,  liev.  Dr.  Kunzie's,  24  Chatham  Row,  'lIuMna-^  SiMitt,  at  Mr.  Huek's,  corner  of  Smith 
and  Wall  street**,  Henry  Wynk«H>p,  nt  Mr.  Vandols<»m*s,  near  Bear  Market;  Delaware,  John 
Vining.  li>  Wall  street;  Maryland,  Daniel  Carroll,  William  Smith,  and  Geoi-ge  Gale,  52  Smith 
street.  Benjamin  Contee,  15  Wall  street,  Jf»»hua  Seney  and  Michael  Jenifer  Stone,  15  Wall  street, 
Virginia,  Theotloric  Bland.  Josiah  Parker,  and  Uaac  Coles,  57  Maiden  Lane,  John  Brown, 
Alexander  White,  John  Page,  and  James  Madison,  Jud.,  19  Maiden  Ijine,  Samuel  Griffin,  at  the 
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and  Broad  streets,  though  the  hou-^es  of  several  of  the  more  respec- 
table families  were  iu  the  vicinity.  It  wiis  larire,  and  its  r(x>ms  wne- 
rally  of  such  ample  dimensions  as  were  necessary  in  the  home  of  a 
public  character  apt  to  be  surrounded  l>y  numerous  visitoi-s.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Washington  ^Fr.  Osgood  wa^  requested,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  to  "  j)ut  the  hoase  and  the  furniture  thereof 
in  proper  condition  for  the  residence  and  use  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,''  and  a  part  of  the  preparation  thus  authorized 
was  the  removal  of  the  partition  between  two  of  the  large  aj)art- 
ments,  to  make  a  drawing-room  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  Presi- 
dent's receptions  and  public  audiences.  The  furniture  was  ex- 
tremely plain,  but  "  in  keeping  and  well  dL^iK>sed,  and  the  whole 
arrangements,"  according  to  a  corresj)c)ndent  of  Mr.  Hancock,  were 
such  as  to  "give  promise  of  substantial  comfoil."  Mi's.  Washing- 
ton had  sent  on  by  sea  from  Mount  Vernon  many  articles  of  taste 
and  luxury,  including  a  few  pictures,  vases,  and  other  ornaments, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  General  by  his  Euroj)ean  friends. 
The  family  plate  was  melted  soon  after  it  wiis  brought  to  the  city, 
and  reproduced  in  more  elegant  and  harmonious  forms.  At  the 
house  of  Mr.  Custls  I  was  shown  recently  the  silver  tea  service  as 
it  was  used  at  Mi-s.  Washington's  private  parties.  Each  piece  dis- 
plays the  arms  of  the  Washington  family.     The  salver  is  massive, 

Wliite  Conduit  House,  near  the  Hospital,  Richard  Bland  Lee  and  Andrew  Moore,  15  Wall 
Btreet;  South  Carolina,  Edanus  Burke,  Daniel  Huger  and  Thonnw  Tudor  Tucker,  at  Mr.  Huck's, 
Wall  street,  William  Smith,  Broadway,  next  to  the  Spanish  minister^,  Thomas  Sumter,  40 
Wall  street;  Georgia,  Abraham  Baldwin,  193  Water  street,  James  Jackson  and  Geoi-ge  Mat- 
thews, 63  Broadway,  John  Bcckley,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative.-*,  19  Maiden  Lane, 
Joseph  Wheaton,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  16  George  street,  Gifford  Dally,  donr-ktM'per,  hack  of  the 
Trinity  Church,  North  River.  [It  was  the  intenticm  of  the  editoi*s  to  have  here  inserted  the 
names  of  all  the  public  officers  appointed  under  the  new  Constitution,  but  the  different  depart- 
ments not  being  yet  established,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  insert  them  this  year.]  " 

In  the  follo'wing  year  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  oceuj>ied  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  iiroadwny,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  stieets,  and  the  Postmaster  General 
bis  honse  in  Cherry  street. 
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twenty-two  and  a  lialf  inches  long  and  seventeen  and  a  half  wide, 
of  an  oval  shape,  without  any  ornament  except  a  small  beading  on 
the  edge  of  the  rim.  The  state  coach  was  the  finest  carriage  in 
the  city.  It  was  usually  drawn  by  fom*  horses,  but  when  it  con- 
veyed the  President  to  Federal  Hall,  always  by  six.  The  body  was 
of  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  and  it  was  cream-colored,  and  orna- 
mented with  cupids,  supporting  festoons,  and  with  borderings  of 
flowers  around  the  panels. 

The  President  afterwards  removed  to  the  commodious  house 
owned  by  Mr.  McComl>,  since  known  as  Bunker's  Hotel,  in  Broad- 
way, near  the  Bowling  Green.  The  situation  was  more  pleasant 
and  the  hoiLse  was  Larger  and  more  convenient  than  that  in  Cherry 
street.  His  office  for  the  transaction  of  business  was  here  on  the 
firet  floor,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hall,  as  it  was  entered  from 
the  street,  and  the  di-awing-rooms  were  on  the  left.  Tlie  rent  of 
the  house  in  Broadway  was  regarded  as  extremely  high ;  it  was 
twenty-five  hundred  doUare  a  year. 

The  Vice  President  occupied  ill's.  Jephson's  beautiful  rural  re- 
sidence at  Richmond  Hill.  It  was  the  most  delightful  place  on  the 
island,  and  suited  ])etter  than  any  other  those  ideas  of  official  dis- 
tinction which  Mr.  Adams  was  said  to  have  acquired  abroad.  Early 
in  the  revolution  it  was  General  Washington's  head-quarters,  and 
ho  e\inced  a  profound  emotion  when  revisiting  its  chambei's  and 
the  venerable  oaks  about  it,  soon  after  it  came  into  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident's j)ossession.  Mra.  Adams  desciibes  it  in  a  letter  to  her  sis- 
ter, Mi-s.  Shaw,  as  "a  situation  where  the  hand  of  nature  has  so 
lavishly  displayed  her  beauties,  that  she  has  left  scarcely  any  thing 
for  her  handmaid,  art,  to  ])erfbrin."  "The  house  in  which  we  re- 
side," she  says,  "  is  situated  upon  a  hill,  the  avenue  to  which  is 
intei'spei'sed  with  foi-est  trees,  under  which  a  shrubbery,  rather  too 
luxuriant  and  wild,  has  taken  shelter,  owing  to  its  ha\^ng  been  de- 
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prived  by  death,  some  years  since,  of  its  original  proprietor,  who 
kept  it  in  perfect  order.  In  front  of  the  house  tlie  noble  Hudson 
rolls  his  majestic  waves,  bearing  upon  his  bosom  innumerable  small 
vessels,  which  are  constantly  forwarding  the  rich  products  of  the 
neighboring  soil  to  the  busy  hand  of  a  more  extensive  commerce. 
Beyond  the  Hudson  lises  to  our  view  the  fertile  country  of  the 
Jerseys,  covered  with  a  golden  harvest,  and  i)ouring  foilh  j)lenty 
like  the  cornucopia  of  Ceres.  On  the  right  hand,  an  extensive 
plaiu  presents  us  with  a  view"  of  fields  covered  with  verdure,  and 
pastures  full  of  cattle.  On  the  left,  the  city  opens  upon  us,  inter- 
cepted only  by  clumps  of  trees,  and  some  rising  ground,  which 
serves  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  by  appearing  to  conceal 
a  part.  In  the  background,  is  a  large  flower-garden,  inclosed  with 
a  hedge  and  some  very  handsome  trees.  On  one  side  of  it,  a  grove 
of  pines  and  oaks  fit  for  contemplation. 

"  *  In  this  path 
How  long  soc'er  the  wanderer  roves,  each  step 
Shall  wake  fresh  beauties ;  each  la.st  point  present 
A  different  picture,  new,  and  yet  the  same.' " 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Brand-Hollis,  she  adds,  "  A  lovely  variety 
of  birds  serenade  me  morning  and  evening,  rejoicing  in  their  liberty 
and  security ;  for  I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  prohibited  the  groimds 
from  invasion,  and  sometimes  almost  w^ished  for  game  laws,  when 
my  orders  have  not  been  suflSciently  regarded.  The  partridge,  the 
woodcock,  and  the  pigeon,  are  too  great  temptations  to  the  sports- 
men to  withstand." 

Mra.  Adams  was  one  of  the  remarkable  charactei-s  of  her  age. 
She  was  not  without  tenderness  and  womanly  gi\ace,  but  her  dis- 
tinction was  a  masculine  undei'standing,  energy,  and  decision,  fitting 
her  for  the  bravest  or  most  delicate  parts  in  affairs,  and  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  for  that  domestic  relation  which  continued  harmonious 
22 
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througli  so  many  changeful  years,  hei-self  unclianged  always,  and 
making  lier  own  life  a  portion  of  her  husband's  in  a  manner  that 
illustrates  the  noblest  ideas  we  have  of  marriage.  In  the  long  pe- 
riods of  necessary  separation,  during  the  war  and  the  diplomatic 
career  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Europe,  she  managed  his  moderate  estate 
with  a  discretion  which  saved  him  from  the  mortification  of  such 
poverty  in  his  last  days  as  embittered  the  closing  years  of  some  of 
his  illustrous  contemporaries.  At  the  age  of  forty,  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  having  been  signed,  and  public  duties  still  detain- 
ing her  husband  abroad,  she  left  her  modest  and  now  quiet  home 
in  Braintree  to  mingle  in  the  shows  of  a  magnificent  court,  where 
intercourse  was  governed  by  set  forms  and  the  stateliest  courtesy, 
and  it  became  her  duty  to  sustain  not  only  the  dignified  position 
of  the  minister,  but  the  social  fame  of  her  country.  The  daughter 
of  the  village  clergyman  and  the  wife  of  the  village  lawyer  —  for 
it  was  in  such  cai)acitie3  only  that  she  had  yet  seen  the  world — 
thus  suddenly  translated  into  scenes  so  new,  and  so  different  a  life, 
found  in  her  native  abilities  and  habitual  elevation  of  feeling  and 
demeanor,  ample  compensation  for  all  that  aristocratical  cultivation 
which  was  illustrated  in  every  thing  about  her,  and  commanded  a 
higher  consideration  for  hei'self  than  for  the  rank  she  shai^ed  with 
her  husband.  She  remained  in  Paris  and  London  four  yeai's,  and 
had  but  recently  returned,  m  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  letters 
of  her  daughter,  when  summoned  to  New  York  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Adams  to  the  oftice  of  Vice  President.  She  was  now  forty-five, 
and  still  in  the  most  perfect  maturity  of  her  presence  and  intelli- 
gence. In  coming  to  New  York  she  had  the  liappiness  of  being 
reunited  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith.  The  family  appear  to 
have  been  all  much  attached  to  each  other,  all  proud  of  each  other, 
and  the  cii'cumstances  of  their  only  daughter  were  contiimally  a 
subject  of  the  tenderest  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ad- 
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ams,  and  not  less  so  with  their  sons,  especially  with  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  made  of  his  sister  his  most  confidential  Mend  and 
correspondent* 

MiTS.  Knox  had  been  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  revolution,  nearly 
as  well  known  in  the  camp  as  her  husband,  whom  she  had  maiTied 
against  the  wishes  of  her  family,  who  anticipated  a  more  splendid 
alliance  than  that  love  planned  for  her  with  the  clever  and  dash- 
ing bookseller,  Captain  Ileniy  Knox,  of  the  Boston  Grenadiers, 
who  had  not  the  slightest  chiim  to  an  aristocratic  lineage.  But 
Knox  justified  her  preference,  and  gave  her  a  prouder  name  than 
was  ever  dreamed  of  by  JMr.  Secretary  Fluckner,  her  father.    As 

•  When  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1837,  ha<l  reached  the  full  term  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
hij  affection  for  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Smith,  his  only  sister,  remained  fresh  and  unabated.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kepro^entatives,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Mrs.  Smith  was  on  a  visit  at  the  metropolis,  and  requested  of  him  some  lines  for  her  Scrap- 
book.  He  immediately  complied ;  and  from  the  autograph  of  the  lines  then  written  we  copy 
the  following  tender  reference  to  that  sister  who  had  so  long  before  departed: 

'*Thy  mother,  bless  her!  Is  my  nlc<-e; 
lUr  mother!  —  no!  till  blofxl  shall  reii!« 

Within  thcH)  veliw  to  fl«)w  — 
No  I  never,  never  from  my  heart 
Her  chorlshcd  ImAue  shall  depart, 
In  pleaHure,  or  in  woe ! 

"Though  many  a  year  has  past  away 
Since  she  resigned  her  mortal  clay 

To  slambcr  in  the  tomb, 
Yet  Memory  brings  her  form  to  me 
In  vernal  blossom,  just  lilce  thee, 
Uuconscioos  of  her  doom  I 

**  Her  days  were  short  and  checkered  o'er 
With  Joy  and  sorrow's  mingled  store. 

And  fortune'.^  treacherous  game  — 
But  never  since  creation's  hour. 
Sent  forth  from  Heaven's  almighty  power, 

A  purer  spirit  came  I 

"Cousin,  forgive  this  falling  tear: 
She  was  my  sister  — and  how  dear. 

No  huiguage  can  express ; 
And  when  upon  thy  blooming  face, 
Her  lovely  lineaments  I  trace, 

I  see  thee,  and  I  bless! 

"  Yes!  may  the  God  of  truth  and  love 
His  choicest  blessings  fk-om  above 

Proflise  around  thee  shed  — 
And  near  the  throne  of  Grace  Divine, 
My  Bister's  voice  unite  with  mine. 

To  shower  them  on  thy  head  1  '* 
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has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  Mrs.  Knox  was  "  enor- 
mously large ;  ^  slie  and  her  husband  were  perhaps  the  largest  couple 
in  the  city ;  and  both  were  favorites,  he  for  really  brilliant  conver- 
sation and  unfailing  good  himior,  and  she  as  a  lively  and  meddlesome 
but  amiable  leader  of  society,  without  whose  cooperation  it  was 
believed,  by  many  besides  herself,  that  nothing  could  be  properly 
done,  in  the  drawing-room  or  the  ball-room,  or  any  place  indeed 
where  fashionable  men  and  women  sought  enjoyment.  The  house 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  in  Broadway,  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  liberal  and  genial  hospitality. 

Mi's.  Izard,  of  South  Carolina,  had  been  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  spiiit,  but  was  now  passed  her  prime,  though  not  older  than 
Mi's.  Adams.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Etienne  de  Lanci,  a 
Huguenot  noblenum  who  came  to  this  country  in  1686.  In  1767 
she  married  Ealph  Izard,  of  Charleston,  a  man  of  accomplishments 
and  li1)eral  fortune,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  after  returning  to  America  had  passed  his  winters 
in  South  Carolina  and  his  summer  in  New  York.  Four  years  after 
his  marriage  he  went  to  London,  where  he  lived  several  winters, 
in  a  brilliant  society.  Displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  minis- 
try toward  the  colonies,  he  visited  the  Continent,  but  becoming 
wearied  of  travel,  went  back  to  London,  where  he  exerted  his  in- 
fluence to  avert  the  approaching  war,  without  success,  and  in  1777 
removed  his  family  to  Paris,  and  in  a  few  months  to  Florence,  be- 
ing appointed  Commissioner  from  Congress  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  His  subsequent  diplomatic  services,  and  his  personal  re- 
lations with  Franklin,  Deane^  and  others,  cannot  here  be  stated.  He 
was  always  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  was  very  handsome, 
witty,  and  fond  of  adventure.  In  London  her  portrait  was  painted 
by  Gainsborough,  and  I  was  shown  in  Charleston,  by  her  grandson, 
Mr.  Manigault,  one  of  Copley's  finest  pictures,  a  very  large  "  family 
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the  most  romantic  chapters  in  the  history  of  American  private 
life.  Burr  in  Albany  lived  with  a  pretty  and  tidy  widow,  and 
rarely  dined  or  passed  an  evening  abroad.  Near  the  end  of  Jnly 
he  finished  important  business  which  had  detained  him  in  the  courts, 
"  received  thanks,  and  twenty  half  joes,"  with  promises  of  more  of 
both  commodities,  and  returned  to  New  York.  He  had  been  mai^ 
ried  to  Mrs.  Prevost,  a  charming  woman,  the  widow  of  a  British 
officer,  in  July,  1782.  For  several  years  he  lived  in  the  house  at 
Richmond  Hill,  now  occupied  by  the  Vice  President.  His  interest 
made  it  necessaiy  to  reside  more  near  the  centre  of  business,  and 
he  removed  into  the  city.  Mrs.  Burr  did  not  go  into  society.  I 
do  not  find  her  name  in  the  lists  of  dinner  parties,  nor  is  she  often 
referred  to  in  contemporary  letters.  She  loved  "  My  lord,"  as  she 
playfully  addressed  her  husband,  and  was  always  perfectly  content 
in  his  presence,  or  inconsolable  by  the  presence  of  others  for  his  ab- 
sence. Although  his  whole  life  from  boyhood  had  been  steeped  in 
profligacy,*  and  his  amours  were  as  well  known  as  those  of  any 
hero  of  scandalous  history,  he  seems  really  to  have  loved  her  with 
much  of  the  tenderness  she  felt  for  him.  While  he  was  in  Albany 
he  wrote  to  her,  "  Multiply  your  lettera  to  me ;   they  are  all  my 

•  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  here  to  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  Burr's  subsequent  life ; 
but  that  it  may  not  be  suspected  that  liis  infirmities  arc  too  strongly  stated,  the  following  remarks 
are  transcribed  from  his  memoirs,  written  by  his  most  partial  and  most  faitliful  friend,  Mr.  Davis: 
"  It  is  truly  astonishing  how  any  individual  could  have  become  so  eminent  as  a  soldier,  as  a 
statesman,  and  as  a  professional  man,  who  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  other  sex  as  was  devoted 
by  Colonel  Burr.  For  more  than  half  a  century  of  his  life  they  seemed  to  absorb  his  whole 
thoughts.  His  intrigucjj  were  without  number;  his  conduct  most  licentious;  the  sacred  bonds 
of  friendship  were  unhesitatingly  violated  when  they  operated  as  barriers  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  passions.  For  a  long  time  he  seemed  to  be  gathering  and  carefully  preser\*ing  every  line 
written  to  him  by  any  female,  whether  with  or  without  reputation,  and  when  obtained  they  were 
cast  into  one  ccmunon  receptacle — the  profligate  and  corrupt  by  the  side  of  tlie  thoughtless  and 
betrayed  victim.  All  were  held  as  trophies  of  victory,  all  esteemed  alike  valuable.  How  shock- 
ing to  the  man  of  sensibility  1  how  mortifying  and  heart-hiokening  to  the  intellectual,  the  artless, 
and  the  fallen  fair!  Among  these  manu«crij>tfl  were  many  the  j>roduction  of  highly-cultivated 
minds.  ....  They  were  testimonials  of  the  weakness  of  the  weaker  sex,  even  where  genius  and 
learning  would  seem  to  be  towering  above  his  arts." 
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solace ;  the  last  six  are  constantly  within  my  reach ;  I  read  them 
once  a  day  at  least."  And  she,  years  after  their  marriage,  was  half 
distracted  every  time  his  duties  or  his  pleasures  called  him  away : 
"  I  feel  as  if  my  guardian  angel  had  forsaken  me,"  she  writes  on 
one  occasion ;  "  tell  me,  why  do  I  gi'ow  every  day  more  tenacious 
of  your  regard  ?  can  my  affection  increase  ?  is  it  because  each  hour 
proves  you  more  deserving  ?  Heaven  preserve  the  husband  of  my 
heart !  and  teach  me  to  cherish  his  love,  and  deserve  it."  In  1789 
Burr  was  thirty-three  years  old.  He  was  small  but  well  formed, 
with  a  handsome  face,  by  some  described  as  striking,  and  eyes  jet 
black  and  uncommonly  briUiant  and  piercing.  In  public,  he  had 
an  air  of  eminent  authoiity,  though  in  the  drawing-room  his  man- 
ner was  singularly  graceful,  gentle,  and  fascinating. 

The  roll  of  attorneys  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  time  in  the 
city  of  New  York  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  names. 
Among  these  were  James  Duane,  admitted  in  August,  1754 ;  Rich- 
ard Nichols  Harrison,  in  January,  1769;  Burr,  in  January,  1782; 
Hamilton,  in  July,  1782  ;  Jay,  in  Octol)er,  1758;  James  Kent,  in 
January,  1785 ;  Morgan  Lewis,  in  October,  1782 ;  Robert  Troup, 
in  Api-il,  1782  ;  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Edward  Livingston, 
Egbert  Benson,  John  Watts,  Gouverneur  ]\Iorris,  Richard  Varick, 
Josiah  Ogden  Hofl&nan  and  James  Lansing,  the  dates  of  whose  ad- 
mission I  do  not  discover.  It  may  well  l)e  doul)ted  whether  the 
city  has  ever  since,  notwithstanding  its  prodigioas  growth  in  every 
thing  else,  embraced  as  much  legal  learning,  eloquence,  or  dignity 
of  character,  as  in  that  year,  when  the  "  New  York  Directory " 
was  contained  in  ninety-six  very  small  octodecimo  pages. 

Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  and  Dr.  William  Linn  were  muiisters  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Dr.  Linn  was  a  fine  scholar  and 
a  graceful  and  fervid  orator ;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Congress ;  and  his  simple  and 
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agreeable  manners  and  pleasing  conversation,  enriched  with  unusual 
stores  of  information,  made  him  a  &vorite  in  the  best  sodety.  His 
son,  John  Blair  linn,  who  afterward  became  a  celebrated  preacher, 
and  whose  "  Valerian  "  and  "  Powers  of  Genius  ^  display  considerable 
taste  and  skill  in  poetry,  was  at  this  period  a  law  student  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  much  more  fond  of  the  theatre  than  the 
court-rooms.  Dr.  Rogers  and  Dr.  John  Mason  occupied  the  two 
Presbyterian  churches.  The  greatest  of  American  pulpit  orators, 
John  M.  Mason,  had  recently  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  and 
was  now  studying  divinity  with  liis  father.  The  learned  Dr.  Kun- 
zie*  ministered  in  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  The  "  easy,  good- 
tempered,  gentlemanly  and  scholarly  Dr.  Provo8t,f "  as  President 
Duer  describes  him,  was  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Congress,  and  a  welcome  guest  at  the  dinner  tables 
of  all  his  friends. 

•  John  Chriatopher  Kunzie,  D.  D.,  was  now  about  forty-five  yean  of  age.  He  had  been, 
before  hia  removal  to  New  York,  fourteen  years  a  preacher,  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  professor  in 
the  eollege  in  that  city.  In  Columbia  College  he  filled  the  chair  of  oriental  langpiage&  A 
valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals  which  he  owned  is  now  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  His  house  was  in  Chatham  Row,  and  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress  Mr.  Speaker  Muhlenberg  and  General  Muhlenberg  boarded  with  him. 

f  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  in  the  only  memoir  we  have  of  Bishop  Provost,  gives  us  a  very  pleasing 
account  of  his  character.  "  His  philanthropy,"  says  this  learned  writer,  "  was  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive order,  and  his  beneficence  was  called  into  almost  daily  exercise,  liis  private  charities 
were  often  beyond  what  hid  actual  means  justified.  As  a  patriot  he  was  exceeded  by  none,  and 
his  sensibility  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country  were  of  the  liveliest  nature.  In  the  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  parent  he  exhibited  all  the  kindly  and  endearing  affections  which  ennoble 
our  species.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  deeply  vorsed  in  classical  lore,  and  in  the  records  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  church  jKility;  to  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  he  added  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Gennan,  Italian,  and  other  languagCA.  It  is  affirmed 
that  as  a  literary  recreation  he  made  a  new  poetical  version  of  Tasso.  In  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  and  phytikical  sciences  he  also  made  considerable  progress.  Of  these,  botany  was  his 
favorite.  He  had  attended,  while  at  Combridge,  lectures  on  this  branch  of  natural  history,  and 
became  conversant  with  the  classification  of  plants,  from  Copsalpinus  to  Linnaius,  whose  system 
was  then  tauglit  by  tln'  Cambridge  professor.  So  great  was  his  delight  in  botanical  pursuits,  that 
he  formed  an  extensive  index  to  the  elaborate  JJistoria  Planianim  of  John  Baushin,  whom  he 
calls  the  prince  of  botanists,  in  a  blank  leaf  of  the  work,  the  manuscript  of  which  bears  date 
1766,  with  his  name  and  distinctions,  *  Sam.  Provost,  D.  D.     St  Petr.  Cantab,  et  Lugd.  Bativ.' " 
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The  popular  physicians  were  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Dr.  John  Bard, 
Dr.  Wright  Post,  Dr.  Bailey,  Dr.  Kissam,  and  Dr.  Jones. 

VI. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  suc- 
ceeded the  organization  of  the  constitutional  government  was  cele- 
brated in  all  parts  of  the  Union  with  remarkable  enthusiasm.  In 
New  York  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  waited  up- 
on the  President,  in  the  morning,  and  its  chairman.  Baron  Steuben, 
addressed  him,  saying,  "  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  instructed  this  delegation  to  present  to  you, 
sir,  theii'  sentiments  of  the  profoundest  respect.  In  common  with 
all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  they  join  their 
ardent  wishes  for  the  perservation  of  your  life,  health,  and  pros- 
perity. In  particular,  they  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating the  illustrious  Chief  of  our  armies,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  an  independent  people,  elected  to  the  highest  station  that  a  dig- 
nified and  enlightened  country  can  bestow.  Under  your  con- 
duct, sir,  this  band  of  soldiers  was  led  to  glory  and  to  conquest, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  under  your  administration  our  country 
will  speedily  arrive  at  an  enviable  state  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness." The  Chief  answered,  "  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  return  my 
most  aJBFectionate  regards  to  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  assure  them  that  I  received  their  con- 
gratulations on  this  auspicious  day  with  a  mind  constantly  anxious 
for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  our  country,  and  can  only  say  that 
the  force  of  my  abilities,  aided  by  an  integrity  of  heart,  shall  be 
studiously  pointed  to  the  support  of  its  dignity  and  the  promotion 
of  its  prosperity  and  happiness." 

The  society  afterwards  marched  in  procession,  attended  by  Col- 
onel Bauman's  artillery  and  a  band  of  music,  to  St.  Paul's  church, 
23 
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wliere,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  membei's  of  Congress  and  a  great 
concourse  of  distinguished  citizens  and  strangers,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton delivered  an  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  General  Na- 
thaniel Greene.  The  President  was  too  unwell  to  leave  his  house, 
but  Mi's.  Washington,  Mi-s.  Adams,  Mi*s.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Jay,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  w^omen,  were  present,  and  made  the  assem- 
blage one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  seen  in  New  York. 

Tlie  military  of  the  city  paraded  in  the  fields,  and  were  review- 
ed by  several  eminent  officers.  As  they  passed  the  house  of  the 
President,  lie  ai)peared  at  the  door,  in  the  uniform  he  had  woni  in 
the  revolution,  to  receive  their  salutations,  ])ut  was  not  sufficiently 
recovered  to  address  them. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  dined  at  the  old  City  Tavern  in 
Broad  street,  and  the  officers  of  the  city  troops  at  Fraunces's  Hotel 
in  Cortlandt  street ;  and  both  parties  paid  to  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton all  possible  honoi-s. 

VII. 

The  health  of  the  President  was  far  from  good  when  he  arriv- 
ed in  New  York,  and  the  extraordinary  labors  which  he  astonished 
those  aljout  liim  by  j)erforming  so  readily,  so  patiently,  and  so  ad- 
mirably, in  the  few  weeks  following  his  inauguration,  l)rought  on 
at  length  a  malady  so  serious  that  for  several  days  his  life  was  re- 
garded as  in  imminent  danger.  J^ His  disease  was  anthrax,  so  malig- 
nent  as  to  threaten  niortifieationj  He  was  attended,  night  and  day, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  a  physician  of  the  highest  personal  as  weU  as 
professional  respectal)ility,  whose  skilful  treatment,  and  a  natunJly 
strong  constitution,  enabled  him  to  survive  an  illness  the  most  i)ani- 
ful  and  trying  he  had  ever  endured,  but  he  never  entirely  recover- 
ed from  its  effects.  Dr.  Bard  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  being 
left  alone  with  him,  Washington  looked  steadily  in  his  face  and 
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asked  his  candid  opinion  as  to  the  probable  termination  of  tlie  dis- 
ease ;  adding,  with  that  placid  firmness  which  marked  his  address, 
"  Do  not  flatter  me  with  vain  exi)ectations :  I  am  not  afraid  to  die, 
and,  therefore,  can  bear  the  worst.''  The  doctor  exj)ressed  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  bnt  acknowledged  his  fears.  Tlie  patient  then  said, 
"  Whether  to-night,  or  twenty  years  hence,  makes  no  difterence :  I 
know  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  good  Providence."  By  the  bless- 
ing of  that  good  Providence  hLs  life  was  spared  to  a  country,  which 
never  stood  in  greater  need  of  his  amazing  wisdom  and  unj)aralleled 
and  as  yet  unresisted  influence.  Dr.  Bard  from  this  period  was  one 
of  his  intimate  friends. 

On  Tuasday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  he  was  well  enough  to 
receive  visits  of  compliment,  but  the  papei^  intimated  that  until 
his  health  should  be  more  j)erfectly  restored  he  would  see  his  friends 
})ut  once  a  week,  lie  had  hardly  gained  strength  to  go  abroad, 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  at  Fredericksljurg,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  after  a  long  and  Aery  painful  illness. 
She  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  liad  been  forty-six  years  a 
widow.  "  Though  a  pious  tear  of  affection  and  esteem  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  so  revered  a  character,"  says  a  writer  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, two  days  after  her  decease,  "yet  our  grief  must  be 
greatly  lessened,  from  the  consideration  that  she  is  relieved  from 
the  pitiable  infirmities  attendant  on  an  extreme  old  age.  It  is  usual, 
when  A-irtuous  and  conspicuous  persons  quit  this  teri'estrial  abode, 
to  publish  elaborate  panegyrics  on  their  charactei^s,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  she  conducted  herself  through  this  transitory  life  with  vir- 
tue and  prudence  worthy  the  mother  of  the  greatest  hero  that  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  history."  Washington  himself  wrote  on  the 
occasion  to  his  only  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis :  "  Awful  and  aftecting  as  the 
death  of  a  parent  is,  there  is  consolation  in  knowing  that  Heaven 
has  spared  ours  to  an  age  beyond  which  few  attain,  and  favored  her 
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with  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  mental  faculties,  and  as  much  bodily 
strength  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  fourscore.  Under  these  con- 
siderations, and  a  hope  that  she  is  translated  to  a  happier  place,  it 
is  the  duty  of  her  relatives  to  peld  due  submission  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Creator." 

At  the  first  public  levee  after  the  death  of  the  President's  mo- 
ther was  known  in  the  city,  several  members  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  and  other  respectable  persons,  wore  the  customary  signs 
of  mourning,  and  the  event  was  alluded  to  with  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy in  the  principal  pulpits  on  the  following  sabbath. 

VIII. 

«  All  the  details  of  administration  had  been  left  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  decision  of  Congress,  and  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  at  length  agreed  upon  the  creations  of  departments 
and  the  limitations  of  their  functions,  and  passed  such  other  laws 
as  were  necessary  for  the  organization  of  affairs. 

The  formation  of  his  cabinet  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  President.  The  secretaries  were  to  be  his 
counsellors  as  well  as  the  executoi-s  under  his  authority  of  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  nation ;  and  on  their  selection,  therefore,  would 
depend  in  a  large  degree  the  success  of  his  government.  For  the 
Department  of  State  he  chose  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  already  soli- 
cited and  obtained  permission  to  return  from  France,  where  he  had 
filled  the  office  of  minister  plenipotentiary,  as  the  successor  of  Frank- 
lin, with  unquestionable  ability,  during  all  the  period  of  the  forma- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  most  lal)orious  and  difficult  place,  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Treasury ;  liis  extraordinary  capacities  were  equal  to  any 
position,  and  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  particulai-ly  qualified  for  the 
management  of  the  finances.     General  Knox  was  continued  in  the 
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war  office,  which  he  had  occupied  for  several  years,  under  the  con- 
federation. Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  been  governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  a  very  successful  lawyer,  was  made  Attorney  General,  and 
Samuel  Osgood,  of  New  York,  Post  Master  General. 

The  President's  opinion  of  Mr.  Jay,  induced  him  to  ask  liis  ac- 
ceptance of  any  place  he  might  prefer,  and  he  was  gratified  when 
that  illustrious  character  consented  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  In  communicating  to  him  his  appointment  he  said, 
"I  have  a  full  confidence  that  the  love  which  you  bear  to  our  coun- 
try, and  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  happiness,  will  not  suffer 
you  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  bring  into  action  the  talents,  know- 
ledge, and  integrity,  which  are  so  necessary  to  be  exercised  at  the 
head  of  that  department  which  must  be  considered  the  keystone 
of  our  political  fabric."  For  Mr.  Jay's  colleagues  on  the  bench  the 
President  selected  William  Gushing,  at  this  time  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts ;  James  Wilson,  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the 
affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Convention  had  been  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  reported  the  Constitution ;  Robert  H.  Har- 
rison, Chief  Justice  of  Maryland,  who  had  been  formerly  one  of 
the  confidential  secretaries  of  the  commander-in-chief;  John  Blair, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals;  and  John 
Rutledge,  the  eloquent  and  brave  spirited  statesman  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Judge  Harrison  declined,  and  his  place  was  confeiTed  upon 
James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Congress  was  brought  to  a  close.  Before  their  adjournment  the 
two  houses  appointed  a  joint  conmiittee  to  wait  on  the  President 
and  "  request  that  he  would  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by 
acknowledging,  with  grateful  hearts,  the  many  and  signal  favors 
of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  affording  them  an  opportunity 
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peacefully  to  establish  a  constitution  of  government  for  theii*  safety 
and  happiness."  Tlie  creators  of  the  Constitution  do  not  seem  ever 
to  have  dreamed  of  the  wretched  demagoguism  which  lias  discov- 
ered that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  government  to  recognize  the 
existence  and  kindness  of  the  Deity.  On  the  third  day  of  October, 
therefore,  Washington  acceded  to  this  request,  and  recommended 
that  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  "  be  devoted  l>y  the  people  of 
these  states  to  the  service  of  that  gi'eat  and  glorious  Being  who  is 
the  l^eneficent  Author  of  all  the  good  that  was,  that  is,  or  that  will 
be ;  that  we  may  then  all  unite  in  rendering  unto  Him  our  smcere 
and  humble  thanks  for  liis  kind  cai'e  and  protection  of  the  people 
of  this  country  previous  to  their  becoming  a  nation ;  for  the  sig- 
nal and  manifold  mercies  and  the  favorable  interpositions  of  his 
providence,  in  the  course  and  conclusion  of  the  late  war  ;  for  the 
great  degree  of  tranquillity,  union,  and  plenty,  which  we  have  since 
enjoyed ;  for  the  peaceable  and  rational  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  establish  constitutions  of  government  for  our  safety 
and  happiness,  and  particularly  the  national  one  now  recently  insti- 
tuted ;  for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  with  which  we  are  blessed, 
and  the  means  we  have  of  acquuing  and  diffusing  useful  knowledge; 
and,  in  general,  for  all  the  great  and  various  favore  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  us." 
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THE  EASTERN  TOUR. 
I. 

Soon  after  tlie  adjournment  of  Congi'ess  Wiisliington  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  journey  tlirough  New  England.  lie  anticipated 
perhaps  some  pleasure  from  reWsiting  the  earlier  scenes  of  his  com- 
mand during  the  revolution,*  l)ut  he  was  most  anxious  for  the  resUv 
ration  of  his  health,  and  to  observe  the  condition  and  disposition 
of  the  j)eople  of  that  part  of  the  Union. 

He  sat  out  from  New  York  on  Thuraday  morning,  the  fifteenth 
of  October,  in  liLs  own  chariot,  di'awn  by  four  Virginia  bays,  and 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  secretaries,  Tobias  Lear  and  Major 
Jackson,  on  hoi'seback.  The  Chief  Jastice,  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  escorted  him  as  far  as  Rye, 
where  Mr.  Jay  had  his  country  residence. 

As  he  approached  New  Haven,  in  tlie  forenoon  of  Saturday,  he 
was  met  by  a  deputation  of  memljcis  of  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut, escorted  by  the  guards  of  the  Governor,  who  conducted 
him,  amid  crowds  of  people,  to  his  lodgings.  Governor  Hunting- 
ton, soon  after,  i)resented  to  him  a  congratulatory  address,  and  the 

*  Aa  early  as  1785  Washington  had  written  to  Mr.  James  Warren  of  Massachusetts:  "It 
■would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  go  over  th«).se  grounds  in  your  state,  with  a  mind  more  at  ease 
thou  when  I  travello«l  them  in  1775  and  1770,  and  to  unite  in  congratulation  on  the  happy 
change,  with  those  characters  who  particijiated  the  anxious  momont«»  we  passed  in  those  days, 
and  for  whom  I  entei-tain  a  sincere  regard." 
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Congregational  ministers  of  the  city  —  Ezia  Stiles,  James  Dana, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Sanmel  "Wales,  and  Samuel  Austin — all  men 
of  eminent  reputations,  also  addressed  him,  saying,  in  reference  to 
his  recent  illness,  "  We  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  kind  and  gra- 
cious providence  of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  your 
life  during  your  late  dangerous  sickness,  and  to  restore  you  to  such 
a  degree  of  health  as  gives  us  this  opix)rtunity  to  express  our  joy, 
and  aflFords  us  the  most  pleasing  hopes  that  your  strength  may  be 
firmly  reestablished."  To  the  governor  and  to  the  clergy  he  made 
appropriate  replies,  and  to  the  latter  observed :  "  The  tender  interest 
you  have  taken  in  my  personal  happhiess,  and  the  obliging  manner 
in  which  you  express  yourselves  on  the  restoration  of  my  health,  are 
so  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind  as  to  render  language  inadequate 
to  the  utterance  of  my  feelings.  If  it  shall  please  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  events  to  listen  to  the  pious  supplication  which  you  have 
presented  in  my  behalf,  I  trust  the  remainder  of  my  days  will 
evince  the  gratitude  of  a  heart  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
those  objects  which  receive  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  our  fellow  men.  My  prayers  are  oflFered  at 
the  throne  of  Grace  for  your  happiness  and  that  of  the  congrega- 
tions committed  to  your  care."  The  next  day  he  attended  di\dne 
service  at  Trinity  Church  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  Congregational 
church  of  Dr.  Edwards  in  the  afternoon.  The  Governor,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Sj)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Treasurer,  and  Eoger  Sherman,  dined  with  him. 

Accompanied  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  large  number  of 
citizens  on  horseback,  he  left  New  Haven  on  Monday  moniing,  and 
the  same  evening  arrived  at  Hartford,  where  he  was  received  in  an 
appropriate  manner  l)y  the  puljlic  authorities  and  by  the  people. 
On  Tuesday  he  visited  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  that 
city,  and  on  Wednesday  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
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Information  having  reached  Worcester,  on  Thui-sday  evening, 
that  the  President  would  be  in  that  village  early  tlie  next  morn- 
ing, alx>nt  forty  citizens  assembled  on  horse!  )ack  before  sunrise,  on 
Friday,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Leicester  line  to  welcome  him  and 
escort  him  into  town.  On  notice  being  given  of  his  approach,  five 
cannon  were  fired  for  the  New  England  states  —  three  for  those 
which  had  accepted  the  Constitution,  one  for  Vermont,  which  was 
expected  immediately  to  come  into  the  Union,  and  "  one  as  a  call 
for  Rhode  Island  to  be  ready  before  it  should  ])e  too  late."  When 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  meeting-house  eleven  cannon  were  fired. 
He  viewed  with  attention  the  artillery,  as  he  pa=ised,  and  expressed 
to  the  people  his  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  Imn.  He 
stopped  at  "The  United  States  Arms''  to  breakfiust,  and,  to  gratify 
the  inhabitants,  proceeded  through  the  rest  of  the  town  on  horse- 
back. The  Worcester  Spy,  in  giving  an  account  of  these  circum- 
stances, refers  to  the  President  as  "  His  Highness."  The  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  titles  was  not  yet  ended ;  Representatives  were 
called  "  Honorable,"  Senators  and  membei's  of  the  Cabinet,  "  Most 
Honorable,"  and  in  many  of  the  journals  it  was  insisted  that  the 
President  should  be  addressed  by  some  distinctive  and  peculiar 
designation.  It  was  alleged  in  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  style  as  might  distinguish  him  from  other  eminent  pei'sons,  at 
least  when  travelling,  that,  as  he  approached  one  of  the  villages 
between  New  Haven  and  Worcester,  a  messenger  was  sent  forward 
to  inform  the  keeper  of  the  inn  where  he  intended  to  pass  the 
night,  that  "  the  President  was  near  by,  and  wished  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  little  necessary  refreshment,  and  lodging."  The  host 
was  absent,  but  his  wife,  supposing  it  was  Doctor  Manning,  Presi- 
dent of  Rhode  Island  College,  who  was  an  occasional  \isitor,  gen- 
erally having  with  him  Mrs.  Manning,  whom  she  did  not  feel  quite 
weU  enough  to  entertain,  sent  word  that  "  the  President  must  go 
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on  to  the  neirt  tavern."  The  landlady  soon,  but  too  late,  found  out 
her  error,  and  grievously  lamented  that  she  had  not  known  it  was 
the  illustrious  Washington  who  intended  to  honor  her  house. 
"  Bless  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  the  sight  of  him  would  have  cured 
me  of  my  illness,  and  the  best  in  the  house  and  in  the  town  should 
have  been  at  his  service." 

A  cavalcade  from  Worcester  attended  the  P]'esident  to  the  line 
of  Marlborough,  where  he  was  met  by  a  handsomely  uniformed 
company  of  horse,  who  escorted  him  to  Williams's  Tavern,  where 
he  dined,  and  thence  to  Captain  Flagg's,  in  Weston,  where  he 
lodged  and  breakfasted.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  met  by  a  courier 
from  Governor  Hancock,  inviting  him  with  his  suite  to  dine  with 
his  Excellency  the  next  day,  and  expressing  regi'et  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  declined  a  previous  request  to  become  his  guest  while 
he  should  remain  in  Boston.  Washington  had  written  to  him,  from 
Brookfield,  that  from  a  wish  to  avoid  giving  trouble  m  private 
families  he  had  determined  on  leaving  New  York  to  decline  all  such 
invitations,  and,  that  this  rule  might  be  observed,  had  caused  lodg- 
ings in  Boston  to  be  secured  for  him. 

On  Saturday  morning  he  w^as  met,  soon  after  he  started,  by  a 
troop  of  horee  from  Cambridge,  and  as  he  passed  througli  Water- 
town  he  was  saluted  by  the  artillery  of  that  village.  At  Cambridge 
he  had  occupied  as  his  head-quarters,  in  1775,  a  noble  mansion* 

*  Now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  who,  in  ii  beautiful  poem  "  To  a  ChiKl,"  recalls  its  history: 

• 

"Onco,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls, 
One  whom  memory  oft  recall:*, 
The  Father  of  his  C  untry  dwelt; 
And  yonder  meadow,  hroa<l  and  damp, 
The  tires  of  the  besieging  catnp 
Kncirclod  wKli  a  buriiinir  belt ; 
I'p  and  down  tlie.>o  echoiiif;  stairs. 
Heavy  with  the  wekrht  of  cures 
Soiunled  lilh  majestic  tread; 
Yes,  within  this  very  room 
Sat  he  In  tho>c  hours  of  gloom. 
Weary  both  in  hertrt  and  head" 

Washiugtou^ft  revisiting  the  house,  under  these  circumstances,  ia  a  fine  suhjoct  for  the  meditative 
and  graceful  muse  of  it*  present  owner. 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  college,  and  he  now  stop])ed  an  hour 
to  revisit  its  rooms  and  walk  about  its  grounds. 

From  his  old  head-quarters  the  Chief  proceeded  on  horeeback, 
lea\dng  his  chariot  in  the  rear,  and  as  he  entered  the  village  green 
he  was  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  artillery,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Brooks,  who  met  him  there  at  the  heatl  of  about  one  thou- 
sand uniformed  militia. 

II. 

A  disagreement  had  arisen  l>etween  the  governor  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  selectmen,  as  to  which  party  had  the  right  to  receive 
the  President  at  the  boundary  of  the  city.  The  committee  con- 
tended that  as  he  was  about  to  visit  the  town,  it  was  the  especial 
office  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  bid  him  welcome,  though  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  proper  for  the  governor  to  have  met 
him  on  the  frontier  of  the  state.  From  this  cause  there  was  con- 
siderable delay,  during  which  the  President,  who  had  already  ad- 
vanced  tlirough  Roxbury,  was  exposed  to  a  cold  and  damp  wind, 
extremely  disagreeable  and  alarming  to  a  valetudinarian.  He  in- 
quired the  rciison  of  the  difficulty,  and  when  it  was  explained  did 
not  conceal  his  impatience.  Of  one  of  his  secretaries.  Major  Jack- 
son, he  asked  whether  there  was  not  some  other  way  into  the  city, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  turning  his  horse  when  informed  that  tlie  con- 
troversy was  over,  and  that  he  would  be  received  by  the  delegates 
of  the  coiporation. 

The  people  had  assenil)led  on  the  mall,  at  ten  o'clock,  where  an 
immense  procession  had  been  formed,  which,  preceded  by  the  band 
of  the  French  squadron,  then  in  the  harbor,  marched  to  the  cit}' 
line,  where  the  governor  had  previously  ordered  a  parade  of  the 
military.  Halting  here,  their  ranks  were  opened,  so  as  to  make 
an  avenue,  all  the  way  to  the  State  House,  bordered,  it  was  sup- 
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posed,  by  twenty  thousand  persons.  At  one  o'clock  the  approach 
of  tlie  President  was  announced  by  federal  salutes  from  the  Rox- 
bury  ArtDlery,  the  Dorchester  Aililleiy,  posted  on  the  celebrated 
Dorchester  Heights,  the  Boston  Artillery,  at  the  town  line,  and 
the  garrison  of  Castle  William;  a  royal  salute  from  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  squadron ;  and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  of 
all  the  churches,  which  continued  fifteen  minutes. 

The  selectmen  ha\ing  expressed  to  the  President  the  pleasure 
the  citizens  enjoyed  on  his  arrival,  and  given  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
the  marshals  arranged  the  procession  in  the  following  order : 

Five  companies  of  the  City  Troops,  under  Colonel  Bradford, 

Ofl&cers  of  the  Municipal  Government, 

Council  and  Lieutenant  Grovernor  of  the  State,  in  carriages, 

United  States  Marshal, 

The  President 

In  his  continental  uniform,  on  a  white  horse,  attended  by  Major  Jackson  and 

Mr.  Lear,  his  Secretaries,  also  on  horseback. 

The  Vice  President, 

Distinguished  Citizens,  in  carriages. 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 

Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Physicians, 

Civil  Ofl&cers, 

Ofl&cers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

followed  l>y  between  forty  and  fifty  societies,  and  bodies  of  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  carrying  flags  of  white  silk,  upon  which  were  embla- 
zoned appropriate  devices,  legends  and  mottoes. 

On  arriving  at  the  old  brick  meeting  house  a  halt  was  ordered, 
and  the  President  was  conducted  through  a  Triumphal  Arch,  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Daw^es,  across  Main  street — display- 
ing on  one  side,  "  To  the  Man  who  Unites  all  Hearts,"  and  on  the 
other,  "To  Columbia's  Favorite  Son"  —  into  the  Senate  Chamber, 
by  the  east  door  of  the  State  House,  and  thence  to  an  outside  gal- 
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lery,  supported  by  thirteen  columns,  over  the  west  door.  Ilis  ap- 
pearance here  was  greeted  with  prolonged  acclamations,  the  streets 
and  every  window  and  house-top,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  being 
Med  with  people.  He  was  accompanied  to  this  gallery  by  Vice 
President  Adams,  by  the  venerable  patriot  and  scholar,  James  Bow- 
doin,  and  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Council,  his  secretaries, 
and  several  other  gentlemen ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  acknowledged, 
by  gracefully  bowing  to  all  around,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
was  received,  Daniel  Rea,  "  the  famous  vocalist  of  that  town,''  sup- 
ported by  a  full  chorus,  began  singing  in  a  clear  and  loud  voice, 
from  a  canopy  over  the  Triumphal  Arch,  an  ode  which  had  been 
written  for  the  occasion.  When  this  was  concluded  the  i)rocesriic)n 
defiled  before  the  gallery,  and  soon  after  the  military  escorted  the 
President  to  liis  lodgings,  at  Mi's.  IngersoU's  in  Court  street,  where 
he  was  visited  by  many  distinguished  character,  among  whom  were 
Viscount  de  Ponteves  Gien,*  and  the  other  officera  of  Ilis  Most 
Chidstian  Majesty's  squadron. 

In  the  evening  the  public  buildings  generally  and  many  private 
residences  were  brilliantly  illuminated;  the  French  frigates,  the 
Active  and  the  Sensible,  moored  off  the  end  of  Long  whiirf,  dis- 
played each  more  than  a  thousand  lanterns ;  and  from  the  ships, 
the  mail,  and  the  principal  streets,  there  were  exhibitions  of  fii'e- 
works. 

The  Governor  had  invited  the  President  with  his  suite  to  take 
a  family  dinner  at  Hancock  House,  and  the  invitation  had  been 
accepted,  but  as  the  Governor  had  not  come  out  to  meet  him,  or  to 
call  upon  him  after  his  arrival  at  Mrs.  Ingei-soll's,  Washington 

*  Tlie  VitHJOunt  do  Ponteves  and  the  captains  of  the  squadron  under  his  command,  declined 
the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  take  a  seat  in  the  balcony  erected  at  the 
State  Uouse,  as  the  ordinances  of  the  king  required  them  to  be  on  board  their  ships  whenever 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation  arrived  at  the  place  at  which  tliey  lay,  to  give  him  the  customary 
salutes. 
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avoided  going  near  liis  residence.  In  some  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed it  was  intimated  on  the  part  of  Hancock,  that  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts  he  thought  he  should 
receive  the  first  visit  even  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  friends,  however,  remonstrated  with  him,  urging  that  a  just 
application  of  his  own  principle  entitled  the  chief  magistrate  of 
all  the  states  to  precedence,  wherever  he  might  be,  within  their 
limits ;  and  he  reluctantly  assented  to  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the 
next  evening  went  in  his  coach,  enveloped  in  red  baize,  to  Washing- 
ton's lodgings,  and  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  servants  into  the  house. 
The  public  were  informed  that  this  delay  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Governor's  ill  health. 

On  Sunday  the  President  attended  King's  Chapel  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  Monday  he  rode  about  the  city,  accompanied  by  several  leading 
charactei-s,  returned  the  visit  of  the  Governor,  and  received  the 
officer-s  of  the  French  squadron,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  intention 
of  going  on  Ijoard  their  ships  the  following  day. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  he  received  the 
clergy,  who  presented  an  appropriate  address,  which  he  answered 
in  his  happiest  manner.  Among  them  was  Dr.  Belknap,  to  whom, 
when  he  was  introduced,  he  said,  "  I  am  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for 
the  History  of  New  Hampshire,  and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure." 
The  amiable  doctor  records  the  circumstance  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, in  his  diary,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  this  was  the  only  instance 
in  whicli  he  thus  noticed  the  approbation  bestowed  upon  his  hterary 
laboi^s.  Soon  after  came  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  accompa- 
nied l)y  the  Viscount  Ponteves,  the  Marquis  de  Traversay,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Braye,  members  of  the  society  in  France  (the  Mar- 
quis de  Galissoniere,  who  had  also  served  in  the  revolution,  being 
detained  on  board  his  ship  by  indisposition),  and  received  and  an- 
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swered  their  address.  They  said,  "After  the  solemn  and  endear- 
ing farewell  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilndson,  which  our  anxiety  pre- 
saged as  final,  most  peculiarly  pleasing  is  the  present  unexpected 
meetinor.  On  this  occasion  we  cannot  avoid  the  recollection  of  the 
various  scenes  of  toil  and  danger  through  which  you  conducted  us, 
and  whUe  we  contemplate  the  trying  periods  of  the  war,  and  the 
triumphs  of  peace,  we  rejoice  to  behold  you,  induced  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  your  country,  enteiing  upon  other  trials,  and  other 
services,  alike  important,  and  in  some  points  of  Wew,  equally  haz- 
ardous. For  the  completion  of  the  great  purposes  which  a  grate- 
ful country  has  assigned  you,  long,  very  long,  may  your  invaluable 
life  be  preserved ;  and  as  an  admiiing  woi-ld,  while  considering 
you  as  a  soldier,  have  w^anted  a  comparison,  so  may  your  virtues 
and  talents  as  a  statesman,  leave  it  without  a  parallel."  He  said  in 
his  answer,  "  Dear  indeed,  is  the  occasion  which  restores  an  inter- 
coui-se  with  my  faithful  associates,  in  prosperous  and  adverse  for- 
tune ;  and  enhanced  are  the  triumphs  of  peace,  participated  by 
those  whose  virtue  and  valor  so  largely  contributed  to  procure  them. 
To  that  virtue  and  valor  your  country  has  confessed  her  obligations ; 
be  mine  the  grateful  task  of  adding  the  testimony  of  a  connection, 
which  it  was  my  pride  to  own,  in  the  field,  and  it  is  now  my  hap- 
piness to  acknowledge,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  freedom.'' 
At  one  o'clock,  he  received  and  replied  to  an  address  from  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  the  commonwealth.  At  four  o'clock  he 
was  entertained  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Council  (the 
ill  health  of  the  Governor  preventing  his  attendance)  at  a  sump- 
tuous dinner,  given  at  Faneuil  Hall,  where  Warren,  Otis,  and  Adams, 
had  fanned  into  life  the  embei's  of  the  Eevolution.  Amon^r  the 
guests  were  the  Vice  Pi*esidont,  ex-governor  Bowdoin,  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  the  clergy 
of  Boston,  the  admiral  and  captains  of  the  French  squadron,  and 
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other  civil  and  military  ofRcei-s,  citizens,  and  strangers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

On  Wednesday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  went  on  board  the  flag- 
ship of  Ills  Most  Christian  Majesty's  fleet,  in  a  barge  having  at  her 
bow  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  at  her  stern  that  of  France, 
steered  by  a  major  and  rowed  by  midshipmen,  all  dressed  in  red. 
He  was  received  on  deck  with  the  homage  offered  to  kings :  a  salute 
was  fired,  and  "  the  officers  took  off  their  shoes,  and  the  crew  all 
appeared  with  their  legs  bared."  Viscount  Ponteves  introduced 
him  to  the  officers,  about  thirty,  who  had  fought  in  America  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  afterwards  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  of 
which  he  visited  two  more  ships,  and  then  returned  to  the  shore, 
accompanied  by  the  admii'al.  In  the  afternoon  he  dined  with 
Governor  Bowdoin,  and  in  the  evening  attended  a  brilliant  assem- 
bly at  Concert  Hall,  at  which  were  present  Vice  President  Adams, 
Mrs.  Hancock,*  Lieutenant  Governor  Samuel  Adams  and  Mrs.  Ad- 
ams, the  Viscount  Ponteves,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  la  Ga- 
lissoniere,  and  a  great  number  of  other  persons  distinguished  in  af- 
fairs or  in  society.'  Tlie  women  of  Boston  wore  as  a  sash,  during  the 
President's  visit,  a  broad  white  ribbon,  with  G.  W.,  in  golden  lettei-s, 
encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath,  in  front,  and  with  the  American  eagle 
on  one  end,  and  on  the  otlier  the  French  fleur  de  lis^  embroidered. 
The  Marchioness  de  Travei*say,  l^esides  a  sash  of  this  description, 
wore  on  the  present  occasion,  on  the  ])andeau  of  her  hat,  tlie  initials 
G.  W.,  and  an  eagle,  set  in  brilliants  on  a  ground  of  black  velvet. 

•  Mrs.  Hancock,  nie  Quincy,  was  a  fine  looking  woman,  high-bred,  and  high-spirited,  and 
generally  dressed  with  great  care  and  an  ornate  elegance.  When  Lafayette  was  last  in  this 
country  he  made  an  early  call  upon  her,  and  the  once  youthful  chevalier  and  unrivalled  belle 
met  as  if  only  a  summer  had  passed  since  their  social  interviews  during  the  perils  of  the  Revo- 
lution. She  was  as  attentive  to  taste  in  dress,  in  her  very  last  days,  as  when  in  the  circles  of 
fa«*hion.  She  "  would  never  forgive  a  young  girl,"  she  said,  **  who  did  not  dress  to  please,  nor 
one  who  seemed  pleasc<i  with  her  dress.**  Tliere  is  a  fine  portrait  of  her,  by  Copley,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs,  Gushing,  who  occupies  the  ancient  mansion  of  Governor  Wentworth,  near  Porta- 
mouth. 
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At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  the  President  departed  from  Boston.  His  visit  had  been 
upon  the  whole  a  very  delightful  one,  but  besides  the  little  contro- 
versy on  a  point  of  etiquette  with  Grovemor  Hancock,  he  had  been 
subjected  to  some  vexation  by  the  imperfect  arrangements  for  his 
reception,  and  on  leaving  was  obliged  to  set  a  noticeable  example 
of  punctuality  to  the  city  troops,  whose  oflfer  to  accompany  him 
he  had  accepted  the  previous  evening.  At  the  very  moment  ap- 
pointed for  his  departure  his  chariot  started  from  Mr.  Ingersoll's, 
though  the  military  escort  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  A 
large  cavalcade,  however,  and  many  carriages,  were  in  readiness,  and 
Major  Gibbs's  cavalry  came  up  with  them  as  they  were  passing  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Charles,  which  was  finely  decorated  with  the 
flags  of  all  nations.  At  this  moment  he  was  saluted  with  eleven 
guns  from  Captain  Colden's  artillery,  stationed  on  the  Charlestown 
Heights.  At  Cambridge  he  was  received  in  the  Philosophy  Room* 
of  the  college,  by  the  president  and  corporation,  who,  in  a  formal 
address,  declared  their  gratitude  for  his  revolutionary  services  and 
his  patriotism  in  consenting  to  preside  over  the  new  government. 
Reminding  him  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  college  when  he  first 
took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  "its  members  dispersed, 
its  literary  treasures  removed,  and  the  muses  fled  from  the  din  of 
arms  then  heard  within  its  walls,"  and  comparing  the  danger  with 
which  it  had  been  surrounded  with  its  present  prosperous  and 

•  Tlie  PhiloBophy  Room  at  this  period  was  hung  on  one  gide  with  full  length  portrait*  of  four 
eminent  benefactors  of  the  college,  Thomas  HoUis,  Nicholas  BoyUton,  Thomas  Hancock,  and 
Ezekiel  Hersey.  In  the  centre  of  this  group  was  a  portrait  of  the  late  £arl  of  Chatham,  and  a 
Tiew  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  eruption.  The  other  sides  were  occupied  with  works  of  Copley, 
and  in  one  eomer  was  deposited  the  celebrated  Planetarium  of  Mr.  Pope.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  rich  carpet,  presented  by  Governor  Hancock. 
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peaceful  condition,  they  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven  on  him 
who  had  rendered  such  distinguished  services  to  it  and  to  their 
country.  The  President,  in  reply,  reciprocated  their  affectionate 
sentiments  and  kind  wishes,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  muses 
might  "  long  enjoy  a  tranquil  residence  "  within  the  walls  of  that 
distinguished  seat  of  learning. 

Proceeding  on  his  journey,  he  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  Lymi, 
where  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Boston  took 
their  leave,  and  reached  Marblehead  in  time  to  dine  with  General 
Glover.  On  arriving  at  the  boundary  of  Salem  he  was  met  by  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  and  their  chairman,  Mr.  Northey,  a  Quaker, 
welcomed  him  in  an  address  equally  agreeable  for  its  brevity  and 
apparent  sincerity :  "  Friend  Washington,"  he  said,  taking  the  Pre- 
sident by  the  hand,  "  we  are  glad  to  see  thee,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  bid  thee  a  hearty  welcome  to  Salem."  Salutes  were 
then  fired  from  two  pai'ks  of  artillery,  at  different  points,  and  the 
President,  quitting  his  carriage,  mounted  a  beautiful  white  horse, 
on  which  he  proceeded  to  Main  street,  amid  continued  cheers  and 
the  ringing  of  numerous  bells.  After  reviewing  several  regiments, 
in  Main  street,  he  was  escorted  by  a  company  of  infantry,  followed 
by  the  principal  citizens,  in  procession,  to  the  Court  House,  into  the 
balcony  of  which  he  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Goodhue,  and  immedi- 
ately was  greeted  with  huzzas  by  the  gi-eat  concourse  of  people, 
and  by  an  ode  sung  by  a  select  choir  from  a  temporary  but  richly 
ornamented  gallery,  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the  evening  the 
public  buildings  were  illuminated,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  fire- 
works, and  the  President  attended  a  baU,  at  which  a  biiUiant  cir- 
cle displayed  the  taste,  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  Salem  women. 

He  left  Salem  at  nine  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  escorted  by 
two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens  —  riding  on 
horseback,  to  gratify  the  people,  as  far  as  Essex  Bridge,  which  was 
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ornamented  with  the  flags  of  different  countries.  At  New>)uryport., 
where  he  arrived  about  three  o^dock,  he  was  received  with  military 
honors,  an  address  was  presented  by  the  magistrates,  and  there 
were  displays  of  rockets  in  the  evening.  "The  joy  of  the  in- 
habitants was  extreme,  and  their  hospitality  equal  to  their  joy ; 
for  all  who  came  into  the  town  on  the  occasion  were  provided  for 
without  charge.^ 

On  Saturday  morning  he  proceeded  toward  Portsmouth.  The 
Marine  Society  of  Newburyport  had  prepared  a  handsome  barge, 
with  rowers  dressed  in  white,  to  convey  him  across  the  Merrimack 
river,  at  Amesbury,  and  during  the  passage  he  received  a  royal  salute 
from  the  French  ship  Teneriffe,  and  was  welcomed  })y  the  military 
of  the  place  with  appropriate  demonstrations.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
cortege  reached  the  line  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  President  dis- 
mounted and  took  leave  of  the  escort  which  had  thus  far  attended 
hiuL  He  was  met  here  by  General  Sullivan,  President  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  with  four  troops  of  light-horee,  and  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  public  and  private  characters,  among  whom  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council,  senators  Langdon  and  Wingate,  and 
the  chiefe  of  the  departments  of  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, who  accompanied  him  to  Portsmouth.  All  the  way  the  road 
was  lined  with  spectators,  fi'om  the  neighboring  country,  who  cheered 
him  as  he  passed.  At  Greenland,  where  he  stopped  half  an  hour, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  through  the  ranks  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  assembled  to  behold  "the  man  whom  God  approves 
and  the  people  delight  to  honor."  As  he  entered  the  metropolis 
he  was  saluted  with  thirteen  guns  from  Colonel  Hacket's  artillery 
and  by  the  same  number  from  the  Castle.  The  ships  in  the  harbor 
were  gaily  dressed,  every  door  and  window  was  thronged  with  wo- 
men, and  in  the  street  all  the  trades  were  arranged,  alphabetically, 
in  procession.    The  bells  rung  joyful  peaJs  all  the  while  until  he 
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reached  the  State  House.  Here  lie  was  conducted  by  the  President 
and  Council  through  the  Senate  chamber  into  a  balcony,  where  odes 
were  sung,  and  several  companies  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  General  Cilley,  defiled  before  him,  each  offi- 
cer saluting  him  as  he  passed ;  affcer  which  he  was  conducted  to  his 
lodgings. 

IV. 

Portsmouth  at  this  period  was  the  seat  of  a  refined  and  gene- 
rous hospitality,  and  few  cities  in  America  could  boast  of  a  more 
cultivated  or  polite  society.  The  situation  of  the  town  was  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  its  commercial  prosperity  had  bordered  the 
streets  with  beautiful  houses,  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  evin- 
ces comfort  and  refinement.  Mrs.  Lee  informs  us  in  the  interesting 
memoir  of  her  father,  the  reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Buckminster,  who 
was  one  of  the  ministers  at  the  time  of  Washington's  visit,  that 
there  were  more  private  carriages  and  livery  sei*vants  in  Ports- 
mouth, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  than  in  any 
other  place  in  New  England.  "  In  the  old  meeting-house  ancient 
and  venerable  forms  loomed  out  of  the  distant  dimness,  arrayed  in 
all  the  splendor  of  the  dresses  of  the  court  of  George  the  Third : 
immense  wigs,  white  as  snow,  coats  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  em- 
broidered waistcoats,  ruffles  of  delicate  cambric,  cocked  hats,  and 
gold-headed  canes — costumes  that  would  now  be  assumed  for  a 
masquerade.^ 

The  President's  arrival  was  on  Saturday,  and  the  next  day  he 
attended  religious  services  in  two  of  the  churches :  in  the  morning 
hearing  Mr.  Ogden,  at  Queen's  Chapel,  and  in  the  afternoon  Dr. 
Buckminster,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Governor  Sullivan,  Senator  Langdon,  and  his  two  secreta- 
ries, and  was  escorted  to  his  pew  at  Queen's  Chapel  by  the  marshal  of 
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the  district  and  two  cliurcli  wardens,  with  their  staves ;  and  a  similar 
ceremonial  was  preserved  at  Dr.  Buckminster's.  Both  pastors  re- 
ferred, in  their  discourses,  to  the  numerous  virtues  of  the  dignified 
personage  whose  appearance  had  diflfused  such  general  joy  and 
awakened  in  every  breast  such  grateful  sensations,  and  felicitated 
their  numerous  hearers  on  the  happy  occasion  that  called  them  to- 
gether, to  offer  up  their  unfeigned  thanks  to  the  Father  of  Mercies 
for  his  goodness,  and  to  implore  a  continuance  of  his  gracious  bene- 
diction on  the  head  of  the  beloved  Chief. 

On  Monday,  accompanied  by  General  SuUivan,  Senator  Lang- 
don,  and  the  United  States  Marshal,  he  made  an  excursion  about 
the  harbor,  in  a  barge,  rowed  by  seamen  dressed  in  white  frocks. 
Two  other  barges  followed,  one  containing  the  French  consul  and 
the  Presidents  secretaries,  rowed  by  sailors  in  blue  jackets,  and 
round  hats,  decorated  with  blue  ribbons;  and  the  other  a  band, 
who  executed  a  variety  of  pieces  of  music.  The  President  went 
on  shore  for  a  few  minutes  at  Kittery,  in  the  Province  of  Maine, 
and  afterward  landed  at  the  beautiful  seat  of  Colonel  Wentworth, 
whence,  with  his  attendants,  he  returned  to  the  city  by  land,  and 
was  again  saluted  with  discharges  of  artUlery,  from  Church  HiH 
The  party  dined,  with  several  other  distinguished  persons,  at  Mr. 
Langdon's. 

The  next  day  the  President  and  Council  of  New  Hampshire 
gave  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  public  dinner,  at  which 
were  present  one  hundred  persons,  including  the  principal  officers 
of  the  state  government,  the  clergy,  the  members  of  the  bar,  and 
the  most  eminent  private  citizens.  After  the  first  toast,  in  honor 
of  the  illustrious  guest,  he  himself  rose  and  offered,  "  The  State 
of  New  Hampshire,''  and  both,  of  course,  were  drunk  with  every 
sign  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  evemng  he  attended  a  ball,  and  was 
introduced  to  more  than  seventy  women.    After  he  was  seated  a 
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song  was  sung,  with  accompaniments  by  the  band,  and  the  danc- 
ing followed  till  a  late  hour. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  fifth  of  November,  Wash- 
ington left  Portsmouth  for  New  York.  His  route  was  through  the 
southern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  by  way  of  Springfield,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  Hartford,*  where  he  remaiued  several  days,  to 
rest  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  He  reached  New  York  a 
little  after  noon,  on  Friday,  the  thirteenth,  having  been  absent 
twenty-nine  days. 

V. 

This  journey  was  eminently  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  the 
President.  He  was  pleased  with  the  apparent  and  general  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  could  not  have  been  unmoved 
by  the  evidences  of  universal  and  profound  respect  and  affection 
with  which  he  was  greeted  at  every  place  through  which  he  passed. 
It  was  indeed  a  continuous  triumphal  march  from  its  commencement 
to  its  end,  unparalleled  in  any  history,  for  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
which  lined  all  his  route  with  men,  women,  and  children,  of  every 
rank  and  condition,  who  almost  worshipped  him.  Wherever  he 
moved  he  was  surrounded  by  thousands,  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  his  person,  or  to  greet  him  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  praise. 

*  From  Hartford  he  wrote,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Taft,  near 
Uxbridge,  Massachusetta :  "Sir:  Being  informed  that  you  have  given  my  name  to  one  of  your 
sons,  and  called  another  after  Mrs.  Washington's  family,  and  being  moreover  much  pleased  with 
the  modest  and  innocent  looks  of  your  two  daughters,  Patty  and  Polly,  I  do  for  these  reasons 
send  each  of  these  girls  a  piece  of  chintz;  and  to  Patty,  who  bears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, and  who  waited  more  upon  us  than  Polly  did,  I  send  five  guineas,  with  which  she  may 
buy  herself  any  little  ornaments  she  may  want,  or  she  may  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  manner 
more  agreeable  to  herselt  As  I  do  not  give  these  things  with  a  view  to  have  it  talked  of,  op 
even  to  its  being  known,  the  less  there  is  said  about  the  matter  the  better  you  will  please  me ; 
but,  that  I  may  be  sure  the  chintz  and  money  have  got  safe  to  hand,  let  Patty,  who  I  dare  say 
IS  equal  to  it,  write  me  a  line  informing  me  thereof,  directed  to  '  Tlie  President  of  the  United 
states.  New  York.*    I  wish  you  and  your  family  well,  and  am  your  humble  servant" 
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Sometimes  crowds  would  follow  Jiim  for  miles,  so  that  in  many  in- 
stances lie  stopped  and  entreated  them  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  occupations,  lest  their  devotion  to  him  should  cause  some  incon- 
venience or  be  injurious  to  their  interests. 

"  The  very  trees  bore  men :  and  as  the  sun, 
When  from  the  portal  of  the  East  he  dawns, 
Beholds  a  thousand  birds  upon  the  boughs 
To  welcome  him  with  all  their  warblmg  throats, 
So  did  the  people,  in  their  gayest  trim. 
Upon  the  pendant  branches  speak  his  praise  5 
Mothers,  who  covered  all  the  banks  beneath, 
Did  rob  the  crying  infant  of  the  breast. 
Pointing  the  hero  out,  to  make  them  smile ; 
And  climbing  boys  stood  on  their  father's  shoulders. 
Answering  their  shouting  sires  with  tender  cries, 
To  make  the  concert  up  of  general  joy." 

If  in  some  instances  the  praise  he  was  constrained  to  hear,  in  the 
addresses  presented  by  the  public  authorities,  religious  societies, 
literary  institutions,  or  other  bodies,  seemed  extravagant,  and  was 
received  by  his  modest  spirit  as  undeserved,  he  never  doubted  or 
had  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  freely  offered. 
But  above  all  other  suggestions  of  happiness  in  this  celebrated 
journey,  was  the  assurance,  afforded  by  every  day^s  observation,  that 
the  countiy  was  in  a  great  degree  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  that  federal  principles,  the  constitution,  and  the  administration 
of  the  government,  were  generally  approved,  and  that  industry,  en- 
terprise, and  confidence,  under  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  were 
leading  every  community  to  a  satisfying  prosperity. 

VI. 

It  had  been  hoped  by  some  of  the  President's  friends  that  Mrs. 
Washington  would  accompany  him  to  New  England,  but  she  did 
not  do  so.  During  the  war  she  had  become  personally  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  a  sister  of  James  Otis,  and  a  public 
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writer  of  considerable  transient  populaaity  ;*  and  to  her,  soon  after 
the  President's  return,  she  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  Mr. 
Sparks  justly  describes  as  "  creditable  to  her  understanding,  her 
heart,  and  her  views  of  life :  ^ 

"  Your  very  friendly  letter,  of  last  month,  has  afforded  me  much 
more  satisfaction  than  all  the  formal  compliments  and  empty  cere- 
monies of  mere  etiquette  could  possibly  have  done.  I  am  not  apt  to 
forget  the  feelings  which  have  been  inspired  by  my  former  society 
with  good  acquaintances,  nor  to  be  insensible  to  their  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  the  President ;  for  you  know  me  well  enough  to  do 

*  Mra.  Warren  was  now  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  little  left  of  that  beauty  which 
is  seen  in  Copley's  portrait  of  her.  She  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  her  "  History  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  American  Revolution,**  a  work  which  was  not  published 
until  many  years  after,  and  had  in  press  her  "  Poems,  Dramatic  and  MisceUaneous,"  which 
appeared  in  a  few  weeks  after  Washington  was  in  Boston.  Her  contributions  to  periodicals 
have  never  been  collected,  but  she  appears  to  have  written  much  in  this  way.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts Magazine,  for  January,  1790,  she  has  a  criticism  of  Chesterfield,  which  some  admiring 
contemporary  bard  describes  as  follows : 

**Th«  learn6d  Hnnter's  cIssbIc  senM 
*GAiiut  Dormer  proved  s  weak  defence; 
In  vain  his  pen  with  zealons  rage 
Attacked  mj  lord's  insidious  pa^ ; 
The  man  meant  well,  but  Stanhope's  wit 
Jlis  character  before  had  hit : 
Bmart  Philip  drew  a  sciontiflc  bear  — 
Fop^  flribblea,  said,  \  was  Hunter,  to  a  hair  I 
In  vain  did  Mclmotb,  more  rrftned. 
In  Sedley's  vicee  paint  the  mind 
Ignoble  Chesterfield  poeseseed : 
False  coloring  gave  it  such  a  zest 
That  brainless  witlings  cried  '  Pardi, 
O'ut  bien  ouirie  —  ihe  blind  may  see.' 
Bat  soon  as  Wabbkn  conned  the  book. 
Her  eagle  eye,  with  piercing  look. 
At  once  unravelled  simulation's  maze, 
And  won  the  meed  of  univerbal  praise.^ 

In  reply  to  some  complimentary  verses,  addressed  to  her,  in  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Warren  thus 

refers  to  her  own  history : 

"Me  'fortune  fevors'  not,  though  'friends  caress,'— 
'With  every  wish '  denied  the  'power  to  bless.' 
On  '  pleasure's  throne '  my  seat  was  never  reared, 
On  'life's  gay  theatre '  I  ne'er  appeared : 
In  porrow's  vale  were  passed  my  earli(»t  years  — 
There  did  I  learn  the  luxury  of  tears ; 
And  now,  deprived  of  health,  no  jwwer  I  boast — 
Like  a  wrecked  vessel  on  some  desert  coast, 
Or  a  weak  barque  upon  the  ocean  tossed. 
Each  cheering,  social  scene,  to  me  Is  lost" 
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me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  am  fond  only  of  what  comes  fi'om 
the  heart.  Under  a  conviction  that  the  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  affection  to  him  originate  in  that  source,  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
have  taken  some  interest  and  pleasure  in  them.  The  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  to  view  upon  his  first  entering  upon 
the  Presidency  seem  thus  to  be,  in  some  measure,  surmounted.  It 
is  owing  to  the  kindness  of  our  numerous  friends,  in  all  quarters,  that 
my  new  and  unwished-for  situation  is  not  indeed  a  burd  n  to  me. 
When  I  was  much  younger,  I  should  probably  have  enjoyed  the 
innocent  gayeties  of  life  as  much  as  most  pei'sons  of  my  age ;  but 
I  had  long  since  placed  all  the  prospects  of  my  future  worldly  hap- 
piness in  the  still  enjoyments  of  the  fireside  at  Mount  Vernon. 

"  I  little  thought  when  the  war  was  finished,  that  any  circum- 
stances could  possibly  happen,  which  would  call  the  General  into 
public  life  again.  I  had  anticipated  that,  from  that  moment,  we 
should  be  suffered  to  grow  old  together,  in  solitude  and  tranquillity. 
That  was  the  first  and  dearest  wish  of  my  heart.  I  wUl  not,  how- 
ever, contemplate,  with  too  much  regret,  disappointments  that 
were  inevitable ;  though  his  feelings  and  my  own  were  in  perfect 
unison  with  respect  to  our  predilection  for  private  life,  yet  I  can- 
not blame  him  for  having  acted  according  to  his  ideas  of  duty  in 
obeying  the  voice  of  his  country.  The  consciousness  of  having 
attempted  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power,  and  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing his  fellow  citizens  so  well  satisfied  with  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
conduct,  will  doubtless  be  some  compensation  for  the  great  sacrifices 
which  I  know  he  has  made.  Indeed,  on  his  journey  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  this  place,  in  his  late  tour  through  the  Eastern  States, 
by  every  public  and  every  private  information  which  luis  come  to 
him,  I  am  persuaded  he  has  experienced  nothing  to  make  him  re- 
pent hia  having  acted  from  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  sense  of  in- 
dispensable duty.  On  the  contrary,  all  his  sensibility  has  been 
26 
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awakened  in  receiving  such  repeated  and  unequivocal  proofe  of  sin- 
cere regard  from  his  countrymen. 

"  With  respect  to  myself,  I  sometimes  think  the  arrangement  is 
not  quite  as  it  ought  to  have  heen,  that  I,  who  had  much  rather 
be  at  home,  should  occupy  a  place  with  which  a  great  many  younger 
and  gayer  women  would  be  extremely  pleased.  As  my  gi*and-chil- 
dren  and  domestic  connections  make  up  a  great  portion  of  the  feli- 
city which  I  looked  for  in  this  world,  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find 
any  substitute,  that  will  indemnify  me  for  the  loss  of  such  endear- 
ing society.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  feel  dissatisfied  with  my 
present  station,  for  every  body  and  every  thing  conspire  to  make 
me  as  content  as  possible  in  it,  yet  I  have  learned  too  much  of  the 
vanity  of  human  affairs  to  expect  felicity  from  the  scenes  of  public 
life.  I  am  still  determined  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  in  whatever 
situation  I  may  be ;  for  I  have  also  learned,  from  experience,  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  depends  on  our  dispo- 
sitions, and  not  on  our  circumstances.  We  carry  the  seeds  of  the 
one  or  the  other  about  with  us  in  our  minds,  wherever  we  go. 

"  I  have  two  of  my  grand-children  with  me,  who  enjoy  advan- 
tages in  point  of  education,  and  who,  I  trust,  by  the  goodness  of 
Providence,  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  me.  My  other  two  grand- 
children are  with  their  mother  in  Virginia." 


THE  SEASON  OF  EIGHTY-NINE  AND  NINETY. 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  social  elegance  in  New  York  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  though  it  must  he  confessed  that  in  this 
respect  the  city  could  not  be  favorably  compared  with  Philadelpliia. 
Several  families  had  held  in  the  Province  a  sort  of  baronial  suprem- 
acy, and  they  were  now  eminent  in  private  life  or  public  service ; 
but  there  were  no  women  here  exercising  that  sway  over  manners 
and  pleasures  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years  by 
Mi-s.  Bingham.  The  Livingstons,  Clintons,  Van  Renssehiei's,  Beek- 
mans,  Courtlandts,  Philipses,  Jays,  De  Lanceys,  Osgoods,  and  other 
powerful  families,  many  of  whom  were  represented  by  manorial 
lords,  possessed  the  solid  distinctions  of  gi-eat  wealth  and  good 
sense ;  but  the  piquant  comparative  criticisms  of  society  m  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  written  by  Miss  Kebecca  Franks,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  had  still  a  certain  truth,  which  was  easily  re- 
cognized by  persons  familiar  with  the  private  life  of  both  cities. 

New  York  was  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Constitution,  less  than  two  years,  and  this  period  embraced  but 
one  winter.  In  the  May  and  June  following  the  inauguration  there 
were  a  few  public  balls,  and  probably  many  private  ones,  but  the 
ill  health  of  the  President,  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  other  cir- 
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cnmstances,  prevented  him  from  attending  any  subsequent  to  that 
given  by  the  Count  de  Moustier,  wliich  has  already  been  described 
in  these  pages,  until  after  his  return  from  the  tour  through  the 
Eastern  States,  about  the  middle  of  November.  Mrs.  Washington 
had  little  inclination  for  such  amusements,  and  was  never  once  pre- 
sent at  any  ball  in  New  York  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  not- 
withstanding what  Mr.  Jefferson  says  on  this  subject. 

II. 

The  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Septem- 
ber, had  been  followed  by  a  general  dispersion  of  the  families  at- 
tracted to  New  York  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  business,  and 
but  few  of  them  returned  before  the  latter  part  of  December.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  there  were  several  accessions  to  official 
circles,  and  busy  preparations  for  a  gay  winter  season. 

Of  New  England  families  perhaps  not  one  had  been  more  hon- 
ored and  trusted  than  that  of  Wolcott,  and  certainly  no  family  in 
all  the  continent  had  preserved  through  its  American  generations 
a  purer  fame.  Henry  Wolcott  emigrated  from  the  mother  country 
in  1630,  to  escape  religious  persecution,  and  after  a  short  residence 
at  Dorchester,  in  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
His  grandson,  Roger  Wolcott,  was  distinguished  for  military  and 
civil  services,  and  occupied  in  succession  the  most  important  offices 
in  the  colony,  ending  with  that  of  governor.  His  son  Oliver  en- 
tered the  army  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  a  captain  in  the 
New  York  forces,  and  served  on  the  northern  frontier  until  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  also  became  governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  son, 
the  second  Oliver  Wolcott,  now  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty 
yeai-s  of  age,  wjis  in  the  autumn  of  1789  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  and  we  possess  in  his  niemou-s  not  only  a  mine  of  the 
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richest  material  for  puWic  history,  but  many  very  interesting 
glimpses  of  society  and  the  circumstances  of  common  life  in  the 
memorable  period  when  the  first  President  of  the  Republic  was  the 
centre  of  the  coui-t,  or  most  eminent  circle,  about  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Among  his  classmates  had  been  Joel  Barlow,  Zephaniah 
Swift,  Uriah  Tracy,  and  Noah  Webster ;  and  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  and  settlement  in  Hartford,  he  had  been  of  that  famous 
company  of  "  Connecticut  wits,'^*  including  Trumbull,  the  author  of 

•  On  the  ninth  of  December,  Trumbull  wrote  to  Wolcott,  from  Hartford,  a  characteristic  let- 
ter, in  which  he  sajra,  "  Our  circle  of  friends  wants  new  recruits.  Humphreys,  Barlow,  and  you 
are  lost  to  us.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  an  itch  of  running  away  to  New  York,  but  I  trust  his  indolence 
will  prevent  him.  However  if  you  should  catch  him  in  your  city  I  desire  you  to  take  him  up 
and  return  him,  or  scare  him  so  that  we  may  have  him  again,  for  which  you  shall  have  sixpence 
reward  and  all  charges.  Webster  has  returned  and  brought  with  him  a  very  pretty  wife.  I 
wish  him  success,  but  I  doubt  in  the  present  decay  of  busincfts  in  our  profeiMiion,  whether  his 
profits  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  style  he  set«  out  witlu  I  fear  he  will  breakfast  upon 
Institutes,  dine  upon  Dissertations,  anil  go  to  bed  supperless.  I  cannot  conceive  what  Barlow  is 
doing.  Alter  being  eighteen  months  abroad,  you  tell  mo  he  has  got  so  far  as  to  see  favorable  proa- 
pects.  If  he  should  not  effect  something  soon,  I  would  advise  him  to  write  *  The  Vision  of  Bar- 
low,' as  a  sequel  to  those  of  Columbus  and  McFingal.  Pray  congratulate  Colonel  Humphreys,  in 
my  name,  on  his  late  promotion  in  the  dipluinatic  line.  If  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  he 
holds  the  same  post  which  Crispe  promised  George  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  You  remember 
Crispe  told  him  there  was  an  embassy  talked  of  from  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Chicka- 
saw Indians,  and  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  him  appointed  Secretary.  Tell  him  not  to  be 
discouraged  too  much  at  his  want  of  success.  The  I^esident  has  tried  him  on  McOillivray  first, 
and  he  did  not  suit  the  skull  of  the  savage,  but  we  cannot  argue  from  that  circumstance  that  he 
could  not  fit  OS  easy  as  a  full  bottomed  wig  upon  the  fat-headed,  sot-headed,  and  crozy-hcadcd 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  Tell  him  this  story  also,  for  his  comfort,  and  to  encourage  his  hopes  of 
speedy  employment :  A  king  being  angry  with  an  ambassador,  asked  him  whether  his  master 
had  no  wise  men  at  Court,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  him  a  fooU  '  Sire,'  said  the  other, 
'  my  master  has  many  wise  men  about  his  court,  but  he  conceived  me  the  most  proper  ambassa- 
dor to  your  majesty.'  Upon  this  principle  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  that  he  is  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipo.  to  George,  Louis,  or  the  StadtiioKler.  For  is  not  his  name  Mump»f 
You  must  know  that  at  this  present  writing  I  am  confined  with  this  paltry  influenza.  I  kept  it 
for  six  weeks  at  the  stave's  end,  as  Shukspeare's  Malvolio  did  Beelzebub,  but  it  has  driven  me 
into  close  quarters  at  last.  Indeed  I  could  not  expect  to  ovoid  it,  for  old  Wronghead  says  it  is  a 
Federal  disorder,  bred  out  of  the  new  Constitution  at  New  York,  and  communicated  by  infection 
from  Congress.  I  see  the  President  has  returned  all  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  incense.  It  must 
have  given  him  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  united  in  his  favor;  but  the 
blunt  and  acknowledged  adulation  of  our  addresses  must  often  have  wounded  his  feelings.  We 
have  g<»ne  through  all  the  |>opi^h  grades  of  worship,  at  least  up  to  the  Uyperdoulia.  lliis  tour 
has  answered  a  good  political  purpose,  and  in  a  great  measure  stilled  those  who  were  clamoring 
about  the  wages  of  Congress  and  the  salaries  of  officers." — Oibbs*$  Ilittory,  i.  26. 
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"McFiiigaV  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  author  of  "  The  Hypocrite's  Hope  " 
and  numerous  political  satires,  Richard  Alsop,  one  of  the  writers 
of  "Tlie  Echo  "and  "Tlie  Political  Green  House,"  Joel  Barlow, 
who  was  already  celebrated  for  his  "  Vision  of  Columbus,"  Noah 
Webster,  Theodore  Dwight,  and  others,  whose  intellectual  displays 
had  won  for  that  city  a  reputation  altogether  unique  in  the  annals 
of  American  intelligence. 

Before  Wolcott  accepted  the  place  to  which  he  was  invited  he 
wrote  to  Oliver  Ellsworth  to  ascertain  something  of  the  cost  of 
li\dng  in  New  York,  that  he  might  decide  whether  the  modest  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  hundred  dollai-s  would  enable  him  to  sustain  those 
outward  appearances  which  he  regarded  as  suitable  for  an  officer  of 
such  rank  in  the  administration.  Ellsworth  made  the  necessary 
inquiries  and  answered  that  a  house  with  a  stable  would  cost  about 
two  hundi'ed  dollai-s  a  year,  the  best  wood  four  dollars  a  cord,  oak 
wood  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  cord,  hay  eight  dollars  a  ton,  and 
marketing  twenty-five  per  centum  more  than  in  Hartford ;  conclud- 
ing, that  one  thousand  dollai's  a  year  would  support  him  and  his 
family  very  Mcll.  This  was  encouraging, and  he  came  down  to  the 
city  to  complete  his  investigation,  as  to  expenses,  duties,  and  gene- 
ralities, and  consented  to  take  the  situation.  "This,"  he  wrote  to 
his  wife,  "  on  consultation  with  my  friends,  I  think  will  be  best  for 
us.  If  we  are  careful,  we  may  save  some  property,  more  than  I 
can  expect  to  in  Connecticut,  and  by  observation  of  the  people  in 
public  service,  and  other  respectable  families,  I  am  confident  that 
no  change  in  our  habits  of  living  will  in  any  degree  be  nec^ssar}^  .  . . 
The  example  of  the  President  and  his  famihj  will  vender  parade 
and  e.ipense  impnper  and  di-^reputaUeP  That  last  sentence  is 
very  significant,  and  has  all  tlie  force  it  could  receive  from  consider- 
ations the  most  fiivorable  for  its  honesty  and  justice,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  republican  simplicity  maintained  by  Washington  in  his 
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household,  and  in  whatever  was  connected  with  his  relations  to 
society.  New  York  appears  to  have  been  envied  and  slandered  by 
nearly  all  the  other  cities,  from  the  time  when  it  was  decided  to 
make  it  even  the  temporary  seat  of  government.  Soon  after  the 
inauguration,  the  Boston  Gazette  congratulated  with  the  country 
upon  the  discovery  that  "  our  beloved  President  stands  unmoved  in 
the  vortex  of  folly  and  dissipation  which  New  York  presents.'' 
Wolcott,  a  keen  observer,  educated  to  puritanical  ideas,  thought 
better  of  it.  After  a  residence  of  about  three  months  he  wTote 
to  his  mother,  "There  appears  to  be  great  regularity  here ;  honesty 
is  as  much  in  fashion  as  in  Connecticut ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  attention  to  good  morals  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. So  far  as  an  attention  to  the  Sabbath  is  a  criterion  of  i-eli- 
gion,  a  comparison  between  this  city  and  many  places  in  Connecti- 
cut would  be  in  favor  of  New  York." 

Another  person,  now  for  the  first  time  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration, was  Edmund  Randolph,  the  Attorney  General,  whose 
courtly  manners  and  fine  colloquial  abilities  had  caused  him  to  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "  first  gentleman  of  Virginia."  His  father,  who  had 
held  important  situations  in  the  colonial  government,  had  proved 
a  Tory  when  the  diflSculties  with  England  came  to  a  crisis,  and  left 
the  country  with  Lord  Dunmore.  Edmund  Randolph  had  applied 
himself  to  the  law,  and  had  risen  to  such  popularity  as  to  succeed 
Patrick  Henry  in  the  governorship  of  Virginia,  in  1780.  He  was  a 
large  man,  finely  formed,  and  always  dressed  with  care  and  ele- 
gance.   His  young  kinsman,  John  Randolph*  of  Roanoke,  had  been 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  amuMiig  than  the  corresjwndence  which  John  Randolph  maintained 
for  Bome  time  about  this  period  with  Mrs.  Morris.  All  tlie  littleness,  superciliousness,  and  puerile 
jealousy,  of  his  nature,  were  displayed  in  it,  as  amj)ly  as  if  these  qualities  were  already  in  their 
fullest  development  Several  years  ago  1  read  a  copy  of  it,  then  in  possession  of  my  most  loved 
and  honored  but  since  most  unfortunate  friend,  Charles  Fen  no  Hoffman.  It  has  never  been 
printed,  but  those  who  have  read  any  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  it  will  not  easily  forget  the 
cleyer  and  dramatic  management  of  Mrs.  Morris,  by  which  Randolph  was  exposed  and  outwitted. 
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in  tlie  city  ever  since  the  preceding  April ;  though  but  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  lank,  awkward,  and  ill-dressed,  he  was  known  to  every 
body  about  town ;  and  it  required  little  observation  and  insight  to 
perceive  that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  Thomas  Tu- 
dor Tucker  was  a  brother  of  his  father-in-law,  Theodore  Bland  was 
his  uncle,  Richard  Bland  Lee  was  his  cousin,  and  he  had  several 
other  relatives  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

Charles  Carroll,*  senator  from  Maryland,  is  described  by  Sulli- 
van as  "  rather  a  small  and  thin  person,  of  very  gracious  and  pol- 

•  "  Charles  Carroll's  family,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  was  settled  in  Maryland  ever  since  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  had  during  that  period  been  possessed  of  the  same  ample  property,  the 
largest  in  the  Union.  It  stood,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country ;  was 
naturally  in  alliance  with  the  government;  could  gain  nothing  while  it  risked  every  thing  by  a 
change  of  dynasty ;  and  therefore,  according  to  all  the  rules  and  the  prejudices  and  the  frailties 
which  are  conmionly  found  guiding  the  conduct  of  men  in  a  crisis  of  affairs,  Charles  Carroll  might 
have  been  expected  to  take  part  against  the  revolt,  certainly  never  to  join  in  promoting  it.  Such, 
however,  was  not  this  patriotic  person.  He  was  among  the  foremost  to  sign  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Independence.  All  who  did  so  were  believed  to  have  devoted  themselves  and 
their  families  to  the  furies.  As  he  set  his  hand  to  the  instrument,  the  whisper  ran  round  the  hall 
of  Congress,  'There  go  some  millions  of  property  I '  And  there  being  many  of  the  same  name, 
when  he  heard  it  said,  '  Nobody  will  know  which  Carroll  it  is,'  as  no  one  signed  more  than  his 
name;  and  one  at  his  elbow,  addressing  him,  remarked,  *  You'll  get  clear — there  are  several  of 
the  name  —  they  will  never  know  which  to  take,'  he  replied,  'Not  sol'  and  instantly  added  his 
residence,  *  of  Carrollton.*  lie  was  not  only  a  man  of  firm  mind  and  steadily-fixed  principles ; 
he  was  also  a  person  of  great  accomplishments  and  excellent  abilities.  Educated  in  the  study 
of  the  civil  law  at  one  of  the  French  colleges,  lie  had  resided  long  enough  in  Euro|)e  to  perfect 
his  learning  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  sided  with 
the  people  against  the  mother  country,  and  was  soon  known  and  esteemed  as  among  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  Independent  party.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  soon  after  was  so  great  that 
he  was  joined  with  Franklin  in  the  commission  of  three  sent  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
Canadians  in  the  revolt  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  first  two  trying  years,  when  that 
body  was  only  fourteen  in  number,  and  might  rather  be  deemed  a  cabinet  council  for  action 
than  any  thing  like  a  deliberative  senate.  He  then  belonged,  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  to  the 
legi:»lature  of  his  native  state,  Maryland,  until  1788,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  United  States 

Senate,  and  continued  for  three  years  to  act  in  this  capacity As  no  one  had  run  so  large  a 

risk  by  joining  the  revolt,  so  no  one  had  adhered  to  the  standard  of  freedom  more  firmly,  in  all 
its  fortunes,  whether  waving  in  triumph  or  over  disoster  and  defeat  He  never  had  despaired 
of  the  commonwealth,  nor  ever  had  lent  his  ear  to  factious  councils;  never  had  shrunk  from 
any  sacrifice,  nor  ever  had  pressed  himself  forward  to  the  exclusion  of  men  better  fitted  to  serve 
the  common  cause.  Thus  it  happened  to  him  that  no  man  was  more  univei-sally  respected  and 
beloved ;  none  had  fewer  enemies ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ample  share  in  which  the  gifts  of 
fortune  were  showered  upon  his  house,  no  one  grudged  ita  prosperity.     It  would,  however,  be  a 
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ished  manners."  lie  wjis  accompanied  in  New  York  during  tlie 
second  session  of  tlie  fii-st  Congress  by  several  memLers  of  his  fa- 
mily, wliicli  was  in  a  few  years  to  be  so  largely  represented  among 
the  most  dignified  circles  of  the  Britisli  aristocracy.  Ilis  daughter, 
Polly  Carroll,  had  been  married,  in  Baltimore,  in  November,  1786, 
to  Mr.  Richard  Caton,*  an  English  gentleman  who  came  to  this 

very  erroneous  view  of  his  nioriU  and  of  the  place  which  lie  filled  in  the  eye  of  his  country, 
which  should  represent  him  as  only  respected  for  his  patriotism  and  his  virtues.  He  had  talents 
and  acquirements  which  enabled  him  effectually  to  help  the  cause  he  esi>oused  His  knowledge 
was  various,  and  his  eloquence  was  of  a  high  ordor.  It  wax,  like  his  character,  mild  and  ])leas- 
ing:  like  his  deportment,  correct  and  faulth':*!*,  llowing  smoothly,  and  executing  far  more  than  it 
seemed  to  aim  at ;  every  one  was  charmo«l  by  it,  and  many  were  persuaded.  His  taste  was  pecu- 
liarly chaste,  for  he  was  a  scholar  of  extraordinary  accomplishments,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the 
speakers  in  the  New  World  came  nearer  the  models  of  the  more  refined  oratory  practised  in  the 
parent  state.  Nature  and  ea.se,  want  of  cfTort,  gentleness,  united  with  suflicient  strength,  are 
noted  as  its  enviable  characteristics;  and  as  it  thus  approached  the  t(me  of  conversation,  so,  long 
after  he  ceased  to  appear  in  public,  his  private  society  is  represented  as  displaying  much  of  his 
rhetorical  powers,  and  has  been  compared,  not  unhappily,  by  a  late  writer,  to  the  words  of  Nes- 
tor, which  fell  like  vernal  snows  as  he  spake  to  the  people.  In  commotions,  whether  of  the  sen- 
ate or  the  multitude,  such  a  speaker,  by  his  calmness  and  firmness  joined,  might  well  hope  to 
have  the  weight,  and  to  exert  the  control  and  mediatory  authority  of  him,  pidatc  ffravis  H  mcri- 

tUf  who regit  dictis  nnimos  et  pectorn  mulcet." 

•  As  early  as  1809  two  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Caton  were  reigning  belles  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  The  memoirs  of  the  eldest  would  constitute  a  narrative  of  singular  and  romantic 
interest  In  the  first  flowering  of  womanly  beauty  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  an 
accomi»lished  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Baltimore,  with  whom  she  travelled  in  Europe,  where 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Arthur  W»'llesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  fol- 
lowed her  over  half  the  continent,  an<l  by  his  unguarded  devotion  incurred  not  a  little  scan<lal. 
Mrs^  Patterson  returned  U>  Maryland,  and  her  admirer  for  many  months  wrote  a  minute  diary 
of  what  occurred  in  the  gay  world  abroad,  which  he  transmitted  in  letters  by  every  packet  for 
the  United  States.  When  she  became  a  widow  she  revisited  London ;  but  the  future  hero  of 
Waterloo  was  now  himself  married,  and  therefore  unable  to  otfer  her  his  hand ;  he  however  in- 
troduced his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  "that  great  statesman  whose  outset  in  life 
was  marked  by  a  cordial  fiupi)ort  of  American  independence,*'  and  who  was  now  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  and  he  soon  after  became  her  husband.  Sir  Arthur  continued  through  all  his  splendid 
career  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  of  her  friends.  The  Marchioness  of  Wellesley  died  at  Hampton 
Court,  <m  the  seventeenth  of  Deceinbor,  lSo'.\.  One  of  her  sisters  was  married  to  Colonel  Her- 
vey,  an  aid-de-cami>  to  Lord  Wellington  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and,  beeoniiiig  a  widow,  was 
subsequently  unite«l  to  the  Marquis  of  Caerniarthcn,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds.  Another  sister 
married  Baron  Stafford,  and  another  Mr.  McTuvish,  for  many  years  British  consul  at  Balti- 
more. Mrs.  McTavish  still  survives,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  res[)ected  women 
of  her  native  city. 
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country  in  the  pre\dous  year.  Mi-s.  Caton's  amiable  and  graceful 
manners  made  her  a  general  favorite,  and  Washington,  in  particular, 
was  extremely  partial  to  her. 

Of  the  loyalist  families  remaining  in  the  city  perhaps  none  was 
more  conspicuous  in  society  than  that  of  Henry  White.*  His 
wife  was  a  Van  Courtlandt,  and  appeal's  not  to  have  accompa- 
nied him  to  England.  There  were  two  Misses  White  who  were 
very  much  admired.     They  resided  in  WaU  street,  near  Broadway. 

In  this  period  New  York  was  without  any  foreign  ministers  of 
much  personal  or  socijil  distinction.  The  Count  de  Moustier  had 
taken  leave  the  day  before  the  President  started  upon  his  tour 
through  the  eastern  states ;  M.  Otto  and  the  Sieur  de  Crevecoeur 
were  also  in  France,  with  their  families ;  and  Don  Diego  Gardoqui 
was  now  in  Spain.     Mr.  Van  Berckel,  had,  however,  returned  fix)m 

•  Sabine  mys  Uonry  White  went  to  Englnnd  in  1783,  and  thnt  his  widow  die<i  in  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-nine,  in  1886.  One  of  her  sons  was  Lieutenant  General  White,  of  the  British 
amiy ;  another  was  Rear  Admiral  White,  of  tlie  Royal  Navy.  One  of  her  daughters  was  dowager 
Lady  Hayes,  and  widow  of  Peter  Jay  M<mroe.  "  Madam  White  was  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  and 
her  recollections  (jf  New  York  society  were  curious."  In  1787  we  fijid  that  one  "J.  B."  imitated 
an  epigram  of  Martial,  in  an  address  to  Miss  M  White,  as  follows: 

•'  My  lovely  m.ii(i  I  'vc  often  thought 
Whether  thy  name  be  just  or  not; 
Thy  bosom  Is  as  cold  as  !»now, 
"Wlilrli  we  for  matchUt»>«  ichite  may  8how; 
But  when  thy  beautoouB  ttw^o  is  seen, 
Thou'rt  of  hrunellfn  tho  charmins  quoen. 
Ilesolve  our  ilonbts:  let  it  he  known 
Thou  rather  art  incline«l  to  Brown.'* 

An  ancient  citizen,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  General  Morris,  referring  to  the  winter  of  1789 
and  1790,  says :  "  You  rauBt  renumibor  the  Misses  White,  so  ga}'  and  fashionable,  so  charming 
in  couversatioii,  with  such  elegant  figures.  ....  I  remember  going  one  night  with  Sir  John 
Temple  and  Henry  Uemsen  t<»  a  party  at  their  house.  I  was  dressed  in  a  light  French  blue  coat, 
with  a  high  collar,  broad  la])pols,  and  largo  gilt  buttons,  a  double-breasted  Marseilles  Test, 
Nankeen-colored  cassimere  breeches,  with  white  silk  stockings,  shining  pumps,  and  full  ruffles 
on  my  breast  and  at  my  wrists,  together  with  a  jmnderous  white  cravat,  with  a  pudding  in  it, 
as  we  then  called  it ;  and  I  was  considered  the  best-dressed  gentleman  in  the  room.  I  remember 
to  have  walked  a  minuet  with  much  grace,  with  my  frien«l  Mrs.  Verplanck,  who  was  dressed  in 
hoop  and  petticoats ;  and,  singularly  enough,  I  caught  cold  that  night  from  drinking  hot  Port 
wine  negus,  and  liding  home  in  a  sedan  chair,  with  one  of  the  glasses  broken.** 
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a  \'isit  to  Europe,  and  had  been  received  by  the  President  as  the  re- 
presentative of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands. 

III. 

The  President  during  the  autumn  labonnl  with  unfaltering  assi- 
duity, though  frequently  warned  of  the  necessity  of  some  relaxation  of 
his  devotion  to  aftairs ;  "  he  d(X5s  not  look  so  well  as  I  expected  to  see 
him,"  wrote  Mr.  Ilan-ison,  the  celebrated  advocate,  to  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Philadelphia,  "  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  Is  dis|)osed  to  be  un- 
social ;  but  tliis,  I  apprehend,  is  owing  to  the  excessive  anxiety  he 
has  to  discharge  every  duty  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  is  hardly  another  man  connected  with  the  go- 
vernment who  perfonns  as  much  really  hard  work."  Though  he 
liimself  in  several  lettei's  refera  to  his  healtli  iis  much  improved,  it 
is  evident  that  he  never  entirely  recov(»re(l  from  tlie  illness  which 
had  prostrated  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  sunnner. 

He  sometimes,  however,  gratified  the  people  by  participating  in 
their  public  amusements;  on  one  occiision  it  is  mentioned  that,  with 
Miu  Washington  and  other  members  of  hLs  family,  he  was  "  pleased 
to  honor  with  his  company  Mr.  Bowen's  exhibition  of  wax- work, 
at  number  seventy-four  Water  street,  and  appeared  well  satisfied 
with  the  late  improvements  made  by  the  proprietor."  Soon  after, 
with  Governor  Clinton,  he  attended  a  review  and  sham-fight,  de- 
mised by  Colonel  Bauman  and  otliei's,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it 
"  afforded  the  highest  entertainment  to  a  large  concourse  of  respec- 
table characters ; "  and  he  now  and  then  went  to  see  a  play. 

Tlie  theatre  had  of  coui-se  met  w4th  decided  opposition  in  nearly 
all  the  states.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  cease  to  })e  o|)- 
j)osed,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  will  ahrays  exist,  where  there 
is  even  a  shadow  of  real  civilization.     The  corruption  of  the  drama 
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and  the  profligacy  of  actors  are  constantly  asserted,  but  who  is  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  religious  and  ser- 
vilely formal  and  nominally  virtuous,  from  an  inevitable  institution, 
will  pervert  it,  and  deprave  it,  and  make  it  injurious  to  society, 
while  a  more  kindly  guardianship  might  render  it  a  conservator  of 
morality  and  refinement,  as  well  as  a  most  delightful  and  rational 
means  of  intellectual  recreation  ?  The  parent  of  innumeral^le  su- 
perstitions, and  of  all  heresies  ever  in  the  churches  the  most  injuri- 
ous to  true  religion,  is  the  belief  that  self-denial  is  in  itself  a  virtue, 
—  that  Simeon  Stylites,  "  from  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  crust  of 
sin,"  deserved  canonization  for  withdrawing  from  the  pleasant  path- 
ways of  the  world  to  "  chatter  with  the  cold,''  and  "  drown  the 
whoopings  of  the  owl  with  sound  of  pious  hymns  and  psalms,"  upon 
his  column.  Undoubtedly  we  are  never  to  coiLsider  our  ease  or 
the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  desires  a  moment  in  compai'ison  with 
the  love  and  obedience  we  owe  to  God,  or  the  affectionate  justice 
due  to  our  fellow-men,  or  any  exhibition  of  the  attractive  beauty 
of  holiness ;  but  the  Creator  and  all  his  works  continually  urge 
us  to  enjoy,  all  that  is  enjoyal)le  in  innocence,  and  denounce  every 
avoidance  or  interdiction  of  reasonalJe  happiness  as  crime.  No 
means  of  pleasure  has  ever  been  devised  more  dignified  and  worthy 
of  a  fine  intelligence,  than  that  of  the  fit  exhibition  on  the  stage 
of  the  noblest  and  most  univei-sally  appreciate  productions  of 
genius;  and  it  is  a  valuable  portion  of  the  faultless  example*  of 
Washington,  which  displays  his  approval  of  such  exercise  of  our 

*  Tlie  President  not  only  attended  the  theatre  in  Jolin  .street,  but  he  had  **  private  theatrical" 
in  hirt  own  liouse.  Prej^ident  Dner  says,  "  I  was  not  only  fre<iuently  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
this  nK)>t  angust  of  men,  In  propria  pTsona,  hut  once  ha<l  tlie  honor  of  appearing  before  him  as 
one  of  tlie  drantnth pt rsotae  in  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Oesar,  enacted  by  a  young  'American  Com- 
[»any,'  (the  theatrical  corps  then  performing  in  New  York  being  called  the  *  C>ld  American  Com- 
pany,') in  the  gairt-t  of  the  Pre.si<lenlial  mansion,  where,  before  the  magnates  of  the  land  and  the 
lide  of  the  city,  I  performed  th(;  part  of  l>rutu«<  to  the  Ca^sius  «)f  my  old  schoolfellow,  Wat^hing- 
ton  C'ustis,  who  still  survivt!S  in  the  eiij«>yment  of  health,  weallh,  and  the  fame  of  his  family 
alliance,  with  any  thing  but  the  'lean  and  hungry  look'  attributed  to  his  lictitious  character." 
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capacities  for  art.  A  certain  hisliop  of  Worcester,  declaring  that 
lie  had  gi-eater  delight  in  Bacon  than  in  Shakspeare,  was  compli- 
mented on  his  addiction  to  philosophy,  but  confessed  that  the  ba- 
con he  refen-ed  to  was  of  no  abstruse  soi-t,  and  was  purchasalJe  by 
the  flitch  rather  than  by  the  folio ;  and  there  were  in  the  days  of 
Washington  not  a  few  clergymen  boastful  of  excellent  cooks,  or 
ever  ready  to  dine  with  approved  epicures,  to  whose  diseased  j)er- 
ceptions  that  high  feeding  of  the  mind  provided  by  the  histrions 
was  a  soul-destroying  poison ;  nor  is  it  impossible  —  so  inconsistent 
is  human  nature  —  that  there  were  bishops  too,  in  the  same  period, 
whose  distinction  it  was  that  they  were  more  skilful  than  the  best 
instructed  laymen  in  the  composition  of  punches,  wliile  they  would 
not  have  wandered  with  Thalia  or  Melpomene  by  Helicon  even  to 
have  secured  a  monopoly  of  its  inspiring  waters. 

The  subject  of  licensing  theatres  had  been  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  in  1785,  and  Robert  Moriis  and  General  An- 
thony Wayne  had  successfully  advocated  their  toleration.  A  theati-e 
was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  soon  after  in  New  York, 
at  which,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  Apiil,  1786,  was  performed 
Royal  Tyler's  comedy,  in  five  acts,  called  "The  Contrast" — the 
first  American  play  ever  l>rought  out  by  a  company  of  regular 
comedians.  Henry,*  Ilallam,  and  Wignell,  were  the  popular  actoi-s 
of  that  time,  and  they  appear  to  have  possessed  decided  and  vai-i- 
ous  abilities  for  their  profession.  On  the  seventh  of  September, 
1789,  the  second  native  comedy,  "The  Father,  or  American  Shan- 

•  Henry  was  the  only  actor  in  America  who  kept  a  carriage.  It  was  in  the  fonn  of  a  coach, 
but  verv  small  —  large  enough  only  to  carry  himself  and  his  wife  to  the  theatre.  It  was  drawn 
by  one  horse,  and  driven  b}^  a  black  boy.  Aware  of  the  jealousy  toward  players,  and  that  it 
would  be  said  "He  keeps  a  coach,"  he  had  caused  to  l>e  painted  on  the  doors,  as  coats  of  arms 
are  painted,  two  crutches,  in  heraldic  fashion,  with  the  loi^end,  "  TV*/*  or  tfiesry  He  suflfered 
nmch  from  gout,  and  it  is  remembere<i  that  he  said,  "  I  put  this  marked  motto  and  device  on  my 
carriage  to  prevent  any  impertinent  observations  on  an  actor  keeping  his  coach :  the  wits  would 
have  taken  care  to  foi*get  that  the  actor  could  not  walk." 
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dyisiii/'  was  produced  at  the  John  street  house  with  considerable 
success.  It  was  written  l)y  William  Dunlap,  who  for  two  or  three 
years  had  painted  portraits,  for  very  moderate  prices,  at  number 
thirteen  Queen  street.  A  contemporary  critic  observes  that  "  sen- 
timent, wit,  and  comic  humor,  are  happily  blended  in  this  ingenious 
performance,  nor  is  that  due  proportion  of  the  pathetic,  which  inter- 
ests the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  omitted.  The  happy 
allusions  to  cliaractei*s  and  events  in  wliich  every  friend  of  our 
country  feels  interested,  and  those  traits  of  benevolence  which  are 
brought  to  view  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  conspired 
to  engage,  amuse,  delight,  and  instruct,  through  five  acts  of  alter- 
nate anticipations  and  agreeable  surprises."  The  reception  of  this 
piece  encouraged  Dunlap  to  further  efforts,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November  his  "  Darby's  Return "  was  acted,  before  a 
very  crowded  house,  to  its  "  fullest  satii?faction."  Wlien  Washing- 
ton came  in,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  audience  rose  and 
received  him  with  the  warmest  acclamations. 

IV. 

The  winter  of  1789-90  was  warmer  than  any  which  the  oldest 
inhabitants  could  remember.  In  the  last  week  of  December  and 
the  fii-st  of  January  gardenera  and  farmers  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan were  ploughing,  and  women  appeared  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  in  their  summer  dreases.  The  pleasant  custom  of  making  New 
Year's  calls  had  long  obtained  in  most  of  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental liirope,  and  it  was  brought  to  New  Yoi-k  by  both  the  Dutch 
and  the  Huguenots,  who  had  preserved  it  as  one  of  their  peculiar 
institutions,  which  never  could  be  naturalized  in  towns  of  a  more 
purely  English  origin  and  population.  On  Friday,  the  fii-st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1790,  Ave  are  informed  by  the  late  venei'al^le  Mr.  John  Phi- 
tard,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  fashion,  and  a  close  observer, 
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the  President  was  waited  upon  hy  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
metropolis.  The  day  was  uncommonly  mild  and  agi-eeable,  even 
for  that  year  of  perpetual  verdure,  and  the  great  festival  of  friend- 
ship was  never  kept  more  universally  or  with  a  livelier  gratification. 
The  visitors  of  the  President,  after  an  interchange  of  the  usual 
salutations  of  the  day,  withdrew,  delighted  at  his  gracious  manner. 
It  is  not  known,  though  Mr.  Puitard  assures  us  that  a  majority  of 
them  were  personally  unacquainted  with  him,  that  there  were  any 
to  complain  of  such  a  stately  bearing  as  about  this  time  alarmed  a 
sagacious  colonel  from  Virginia  for  the  safety  of  tlie  repul)lic.  This 
colonel  had  travelled,  and  after  attending  one  of  the  receptions  of 
the  President,  he  declared,  at  the  table  of  Governor  Beverly  Ran- 
dolph, in  Richmond,  that  "  his  bows  were  more  distant  and  stiffs 
than  any  he  had  seen  at  St.  James's !  A  correspondent  informed 
Washington  of  the  fearful  apprehensions  thus  awakened,  and  he 
replied,  "  That  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  l)ows  to  the  taste  of 

poor  Colonel  B ,  who,  by  the  way,  I  believe  never  saw  but  one 

of  them,  13  to  be  regretted ;  especially  as,  upon  those  occasions, 
they  were  indiscriminately  bestowed,  and  the  best  I  was  master  of. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  throw  the  veil  of  charity  over 
them,  ascribing  their  stiffiiess  to  the  effects  of  age,  or  to  the  unskU- 
fulness  of  my  teacher,  rather  than  to  pride  and  dignity  of  office  ?  ^ 
Mrs.  Washington  held  her  levee,  as  on  other  Friday  evenings, 
but  on  no  previous  occasion  had  one  ])een  graced  with  so  much 
respectability  and  elegance.  The  air  was  almost  as  gentle  Jis  it 
should  be  in  May,  and  the  full  moon  shone  so  l)iightly  that  the 
streets  to  a  late  hour  were  filled  with  a  delicious  twilight.  It  was 
not  the  custom  for  visitors  of  the  President  to  sit,  but  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Pintard's  diary  that,  on  this  night  at  least,  there  were 
chairs  in  the  rooms  where  Mrs.  Washington  saw  her  guests,  for 
"  after  they  were  seated,''  tea  and  coffee,  and  plum  and  plain  cake. 
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were  dispensed  hy  the  attending  servants.  She  remarked,  while 
speaking  of  the  day's  occurrences,  that  none  of  them  had  so  pleased 
the  General  (by  whicli  title  she  always  designated  her  husband)  as 
the  friendly  greetings  of  the  gentlemen  who  called  upon  him  at  noon. 
To  an  inquiry,  by  the  President,  whether  such  observances  were 
casual  or  customary,  it  was  answered,  that  New  Year's  \Tsiting  had 
always  been  maintained  in  the  city.  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  observed,  "  The  highly  favored  situation  of  New  York  will, 
in  the  process  of  years,  attract  numerous  emigi-ants,  who  will  grar 
dually  change  its  ancient  customs  and  manners ;  but,  whatever 
changes  take  place,  never  forget  the  cordial  and  cheerful  observance 
of  New  Yeai-'s  day."  Mi's.  Washington  had  stood  by  his  side  as 
the  visitoi's  arrived  and  were  presented,  and  when  the  clock  in  the 
hall  was  heard  striking  nine,  she  advanced  and  with  a  complacent 
smile  said,  "  The  Genend  always  retires  at  nine,  and  I  usually  pre- 
cede him  ; "  upon  wliich  all  arose,  made  their  parting  salutations, 
and  withdi'ew. 


The  membei*s  came  together  very  slowly  for  the  second  session 
of  Congress,  which  wiis  to  have  been  oj)ened  on  the  fourth  of  Jan- 
uary, but  a  quorum  not  being  then  present,  such  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives as  were  in  touTi  met  every  day  and  adjourned,  until  the 
eighth,  when,  a  sufBcient  numl>er  having  ari'ived  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  the  President  came  to  Federal  Hall,  in  his  chariot,  with 
six  hoi-ses,  and,  proceeding  to  the  Senate  chamber,  was  conducted 
by  the  Vice  President  to  his  chair,  and  delivered  his  speech,  of 
which  printed  copies  were  immediately  afterward  laid  upon  the 
several  desks  in  both  Houses.  It  Wiis  the  practice  of  Washington 
to  communicate  with  Congress  only  by  written  messages,  except  at 
the  coimnencement  of  each  session,  when  he  met  in  person  })oth 
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branches  in  joint  assembly.  He  was  drassed  on  this  occasion  in  a 
complete  suit  of  fine  cloth,  manufactured  in  Hartford,  "of  that 
beautiful  changeable  hue  called  crow  color,  which  is  remarked  in 
shades  not  quite  black."  After  congratulating  Congi'ess  on  the 
auspicious  appearance  of  public  affairs,  the  recent  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  general  and 
increasing  goodwill  manifested  toward  the  government,  he  proceed- 
ed to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  deemed  most  essential  for 
the  public  interests,  and  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
consideration  that  nothing  was  more  deserving  of  the  patronage  of 
a  free  people  than  literature  and  institutions  of  learning. 

A  large  number  of  public  dinners  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
given  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1790,  and  many 
of  the  discussions  of  politics  and  affairs  which  occurred  out  of  Con- 
gress were  at  the  tables  of  the  leading  public  charact^i-s.  The 
President  continued  his  Wednesday  dinner  parties  to  membere  of 
Congress,  ambassador,  and  other  eminent  persons,  and  frequently 
invited  the  secretaries  to  debate  cabinet  questions  "  over  a  bottle 
of  wine."  On  the  sixth  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  alli- 
ance between  France  and  the  United  States,  the  clmrgk  (Taff aires 
of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  entertained  at  his  house  the  Vice 
President,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  CMef  Justice  Jay,  Governor  Clinton, 
Chancellor  Livingston,  and  the  diplomatic  body  and  other  foreigner 
of  distinction. 

The  bii+hday  of  the  President  was  this  year  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm  in  Boston,  Salem,  Charleston,  Richmond,  Alexandria, 
Philadelphia,  Trenton,  and  most  of  the  large  towns  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  New  York,  the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian 
Order,  then  recently  instituted  "  on  the  true  principles  of  patriot- 
ism, and  having  for  its  motives  charity  and  brotherly  love,"  held  a 
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meeting  at  their  wigwam,  and  resolved  that  for  ever  after  it  would 
"commemorate  the  birthday  of  the  illustrious  George  Washing- 
ton.'' 

VI. 

Mr.  Jefeerson,  after  a  very  pleasant  passage,  arrived  at  Norfolk 
from  France  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  and  proceeded  soon 
after  to  Monticello.  His  wife  had  been  dead  many  years,  but  his 
two  daughters,  whom  he  had  educated  very  careftdly  in  their  native 
country  and  in  Europe,  were  now  grown  to  womanhood,  and  the 
eldest*  of  them  had  been  awaiting  his  return  to  be  married  to  Mi\ 

*  Martha  Jeffereou  was  born  on  the  twenty-seventli  of  September,  IVYS,  and  was  therefore 
now  a  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  John  Randolph  said  she  was  "  the  sweetest  young 
creature  in  Virginia;"  Mrs.  Adams,  to  whose  care  she  had  been  intrusted  some  time  in  Paris,  re- 
fers to  her  witli  the  most  aiTectionate  expressions;  and  Mrs.  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
says,  "  delicacy  and  sensibility  are  read  in  her  every  feature,  and  her  manners  are  in  unison  with 
all  that  is  amiable  and  lovely."  Wliile  Miss  Jefferson,  in  1783,  was  at  school  in  Philadelphia, 
boarding  with  Mrs.  Trist.  (grandmother  of  Mr.  I^icholas  P.  Trist,  who  is  now  the  husband  of  the 
grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,)  her  father  addressed  to  her  the  following  letter,  which  has  never 
hitherto  been  published,  and  is  very  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  his  domestic  character  and 
his  views  of  the  education  of  women:  "AnnapolU,  November  28,  1*783.  My  dear  Patsy:  After 
four  days' journey,  I  arrived  here  without  any  accident,  and  in  as  good  health  as  when  I  left 
Philadelphia.  The  conviction  that  you  would  be  more  improved  in  the  situation  where  I  have 
placed  you  than  if  still  with  me,  has  solaced  me  on  my  parting  with  you,  which  my  love  for  you 
has  rendered  a  difficult  thing.  The  acquirements  which  I  hope  you  will  make  under  the  tutors 
I  hove  provided  for  you,  will  render  you  more  worthy  of  my  love ;  and  if  they  cannot  increase 
it,  they  will  prevent  its  diminution.  Consider  the  good  lady  who  has  token  you  under  her  roof, 
who  has  undertaken  to  see  that  you  perform  oil  your  exercises,  and  to  admonish  you  in  all  those 
wanderings  from  what  is  right,  or  what  is  clever,  to^hich  your  inexperience  would  expose  you, — 
consider  her,  I  soy,  as  your  mother,  as  the  only  person  to  whom,  since  the  loss  with  which  Heaven 
has  been  pleased  to  afflict  you,  you  can  now  look  up ;  and  that  her  displeasure  or  disapprobation, 
on  any  occasion,  will  be  an  immense  misfortune,  which,  should  you  be  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  by 
any  unguarded  oct,  think  no  concession  too  much  to  regain  her  good  will.  With  resjMJct  to  the 
distribution  of  your  time,  the  following  is  what  I  should  approve :  From  8  to  10,  practise  music. 
From  10  to  1,  donee  one  day  and  draw  another.  From  1  to  2,  draw  on  the  day  you  dance  and 
write  a  letter  next  day.  From  3  to  4,  read  French.  From  4  to  6,  exercise  yourself  in  music. 
From  6  till  bcil-time  read  English,  write,  <fec.  Communicote  this  plan  to  Mrs.  Hopkinson ;  and, 
if  she  approves  of  it,  pursue  it  As  long  as  Mrs.  Trist  remains  in  Philadelphia,  cultivate  her 
affections.  She  has  been  a  valuable  friend  to  you,  and  her  good  sense  and  good  heart  make  her 
valued  by  oil  who  know  her,  and  by  nobody  on  earth  more  than  me.  I  expect  you  will  write  to 
me  by  every  post  Inform  me  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  leurn,  and  inclose  me  your 
best  copy  of  every  lesson  in  drawing.     Write  also  one  letter  every  week,  either  to  your  Aunt 
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Thomas  Mann  Randolpli,  of  Tuckahoe,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a 
young  gentleman  of  genius,  science,  and  honorable  mind,  who  af- 
terward filled  a  dignified  station  in  the  general  government,  and 
the  most  dignified  in  his  own  state."  On  the  first  of  March,  he 
left  home  for  the  seat  of  government,  to  asume  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  Philadelphia,  he  writes  to  Madame  la  Comtesse 
d'Houdetot,  "  I  found  our  friend  Dr.  Franklin  in  hi^  bed  —  cheerful, 
and  free  from  pain,  but  still,  in  his  bed.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  details  I  gave  him  of  your  revolution.  I  observed  his  face 
often  flushed  in  the  course  of  it.  He  is  much  emaciated."  It  was  in 
this  interview  that  Franklin  confided  to  him  the  manuscript,  now 
lost,  of  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  his  personal  memoirs. 
The  fine  weather  of  December  and  January  had  l^een  succeeded 
in  the  later  winter  by  rains  and  blustery  snows,  and  Mr.  Jefterson 
had  an  extremely  tedious  and  disagreeable  passage  to  New  York, 
which  he  described  the  week  after  its  conclasion  in  a  letter  to  his 
son-in-law.  "  I  arrived  here,"  he  says,  "  on  the  twenty-fii'st  instant, 
after  as  laborious  a  journey,  of  a  fortnight,  from  Richmond,  as  I 
ever  went  through  —  resting  only  one  day  at  Alexandria,  and  an- 
other at  Baltimore.  I  found  my  caiiiage  and  hoi'ses  at  Alexandria ; 
but  a  snow  of  eighteen  inches  deep  falling  the  same  night,  I  saw 
the  impossibility  of  getting  on  in  my  own  carriage :  so  left  it  there, 
to  be  sent  to  me  by  water,  and  had  my  horses  led  on  to  this  place, 

Eppcfi,  your  Aunt  Skipwith,  your  Aunt  Carr,  or  the  little  lady  from  whom  I  now  enclose  a  letter, 
and  always  put  the  letter  you  w)  write  under  cover  to  me.  Take  care  that  you  never  spell  a 
word  wrong.  Always,  before  you  write  a  word,  consider  how^  it  is  spelt,  and,  if  you  do  not  re- 
member it,  turn  to  a  dictionary.  It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  spell  well.  I  have  placed 
ray  happiness  on  seeing  you  good  and  accomplished ;  and  no  distress  which  this  world  can  now 
bring  on  mc  would  equal  that  of  your  disappointing  my  hopes.  If  you  love  me  tlien,  strive  to 
be  good  under  every  situation,  and  to  all  living  creatures,  and  to  acquire  those  aceoinj)lislunents 
which  I  have  put  in  your  power,  and  which  will  go  fur  towards  ensuring  you  the  warmest  love 
of  your  atTeetionato  father.  Tu.  Jkffkrson. 

'*  V.  S.  K«.'cp  my  letters  and  read  them  at  times,  that  you  may  always  have  present  in  your 
mind  those  things  which  will  endear  you  to  me." 
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taking  my  passage  in  the  stage,  though  relieving  myself  a  little 
sometimes  by  mounting  my  horse.  The  roads,  through  the  whole 
way,  were  so  bad  that  we  could  never  go  more  than  three  miles  an 
hour,  sometimes  not  more  than  two,  and  in  the  night  but  one.  My 
first  object  was  to  look  out  a  house,  in  the  Broadway,  if  possible, 
as  being  in  the  centre  of  my  business.  Finding  none  there  vacant^ 
for  the  present,  I  have  taken  a.small  one  in  Maiden  lane,  which  may 
give  me  time  to  look  about  me.  Much  business  had  been  put  by 
for  my  arrival,  so  that  I  found  myself  all  at  once  involved  imder 
an  accumulation  of  it.  When  this  shall  be  got  through  I  will  be 
able  to  judge  whether  the  ordinary  business  of  my  department  will 
leave  me  any  leisure.    I  fear  there  will  be  little." 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not,  well  pleased  with  the  tone  of  political 
society ;  in  his  famous  "  Anas  "  he  says,  "  I  found  a  state  of  things 
which  of  all  I  had  ever  contemplated  I  then  least  expected.  I  had 
left  France  in  the  first  year  of  her  revolution,  in  the  fervor  of  natu- 
ral rights  and  zeal  for  reformation.  My  conscientious  devotion  to 
these  rights  could  not  l)e  heightened,  but  it  had  been  roused  and 
excited  by  daily  exercise.  The  President  received  me  cordially, 
and  my  colleagues  and  the  cii'cle  of  principal  citizens,  apparently 
with  welcome.  The  courtesies  of  dinner  parties,  given  me  as  a 
stranger  newly  ariived  among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their 
familiar  society.  But  I  cannot  describe  the  wonder  with  which 
their  table  convei'sations  filled  me.  Politics  were  their  chief  topic, 
and  a  preference  of  kingly  over  republican  government  was  evi- 
dently the  favorite  sentiment.  An  apostate  I  could  not  be,  nor  yet 
a  hypocrite,  and  I  found  myself,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  advo- 
cate on  the  republican  side  of  the  question,  imless  among  the  guests 
there  chanced  to  be  some  member  of  that  party  from  the  legisla- 
tive houses."  He  says  much  more  in  the  same  vein,  and  its  value 
may  be  inferred  fi-om  what  has  been  shown  respecting  his  account 
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of  the  inauguration  ball.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  except 
Mr.  Jefferson's  assertions  that  there  was  a  single  person  in  the  city 
at  that  period,  except  foreign  residents,  who  were  any  less  partial 
to  republicanism  than  himself;  cei-tainly  General  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Knox,  Colonel  Hamilton,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jay,  with  whom 
his  official  relations  brought  him  into  the  most  frequent  intercourse, 
never,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  breathed  or  wrote  a  syllable  to 
authorize  an  imputation  against  them  or  any  of  them  of  a  predilec- 
tion for  kingly  or  aristocratical  institutions. 

VII. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  Benjamin  Franklin  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  though  the  event  had  been  expected  for  many  months, 
it  produced  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  country.*     This 

*  A  contemporary  journal  thus  announces  the  death  of  the  philosopher  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  funeral :  **  On  the  seventeenth  of  April  departed  this  life,  at  Philadelphia,  the  venerable 
and  celebrated  philosopher  and  patriot,  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  D.,  aged  eighty-five  years.  His 
final  sickness  lasted  fifteen  days.  He  was  interred  with  every  mark  of  esteem  and  veneration. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  procession : 

All  the  Clergy  of  the  City,  before  the  Corpse. 

The  Corpse,  carried  by  Citizens. 

The  Pall,  supjwrted  by  the  President  of  the  State,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  President  of 

the  Bank,  Samuel  Powell,  William  Bingham,  and  David  Ritteuhouse,  Esqs. 

Mourners,  consisting  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  with  a  number  of  particular  friends. 

Tlie  Secretary  and  Members  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 

The  Speaker  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Government 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Printers  of  the  City,  with  their  Journeymen  and  Apprentices. 

The  Philosophical  Society. 

The  College  of  Physicians. 

The  Cincinnati. 

The  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  sundry  other  Societies. 

"The  concourse  of  spectators  was  greater  than  ever  was  known  on  a  like  occasion.  It  is 
computed  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons  attended  the  funeral.  Tlie  order  and 
silence  which  prevailed  during  the  procession  deeply  evinced  the  heartfelt  sense  entertained  by 
all  classes  of  citizens  of  the  unparalleled  virtues,  talents,  and  services  of  the  deceased." 
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illustrious  man  was  admired  and  revered  next  to  Wasliington,  and 
only  for  tlie  death  of  Washington  could  there  have  been  a  more 
pervading  sorrow.  A  few  days  after  the  intelligence  reached  New 
York  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  unanimously 
adopted,  that  "  being  informed  of  the  decease  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, a  citizen  whose  native  genius  was  not  more  an  ornament  to 
human  nature  than  his  various  exertions  of  it  have  been  precious 
to  science,  to  freedom,  and  to  his  country as  a  mai'k  of  venera- 
tion due  to  his  memory,  the  members  wear  the  customary  badge 
of  mourning  for  one  month."  The  Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania passed  a  similar  resolution ;  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety appointed  one  of  their  number,  the  Reverend  Dr.  William 
Smith,  to  pronounce  a  discourae  commemorMive  of  his  character ; 
an  homage  of  the  same  kind  was  offered  in  a  Latin  oration  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Stiles,  at  Yale  College ;  and  the  societies  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  several  states,  the  Tammany  Society  in  New  York, 
and  other  public  bodies,  also  wore  insignia  of  mourning. 

In  France  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory  were  not  less  remark- 
able. When  the  news  reached  Paris,  Mirabeau  ascended  the  tri- 
bune and  before  a  silent  and  sympathetic  audience  said,  "  Frank- 
lin is  dead  !  Returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  divhiity  is  that  gen- 
ius Avhicli  freed  America,  and  rayed  forth  upon  Europe  torrents  of 
light.  The  sage  whom  the  two  worlds  alike  claim — the  man  for 
Avhom  the  history  of  science  and  the  history  of  empires  are  disput- 
ing—  held,  l^eyond  doubt,  an  elevated  rank  in  the  human  species. 
For  long  enough  have  political  cabinets  noticed  the  deaths  of  those 
who  were  only  great  in  their  funeral  orations;  for  long  enough 
has  court-etiquette  proclaimed  hypocritical  mourning.  Nations 
should  only  wear  mourning  for  their  benetactors.  The  representa- 
tives of  nations  ought  only  to  recommend  to  their  homage  the 
heroes  of  humanity.     The  Congress  has  ordained,  in  the  thiileen 
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states  of  the  confederation,  a  mourning  of  two  montlis  for  the  de- 
cease of  Franklin ;  and  America  is  acquitting,  at  this  very  moment, 
that  tribute  of  veneration  for  one  of  the  fathers  of  her  constitu- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  worthy  of  us,  gentlemen,  to  join  in  that  re- 
ligious act;  to  participate  in  that  homage,  rendered,  before  the 
face  of  the  universe,  both  to  the  rights  of  man  and  to  the  philoso- 
pher who  has  the  most  contributed  to  extend  their  acknowledg- 
ment over  all  the  world  ?  Antiquity  would  have  raised  altars  to 
that  vast  and  powerful  genius,  who,  for  the  advantage  of  mortals, 
embracing  in  his  aspirations  heaven  and  the  earth,  knew  how  to  tame 
tyrants  and  theii-  thunderbolts.  France,  enlightened  and  free,  owes 
at  the  least  an  expression  of  remembrance  and  regret  for  one  of 
the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  aided  philosophy  and  liberty. 
I  propose  that  it  be  decreed  that  the  National  Aasembly  wear 
mourning  during  three  days  for  Benjamin  Franklin."  Lafayette 
and  Rochefoucauld  seconded  the  motion ;  it  was  adopted  by  accla- 
mation ;  and  the  Assembly  afterwards  decreed  that  they  would  go 
into  mourning  for  three  days.  The  Abbe  Sicyes,  as  President  of 
the  Assembly,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  loss  which  the  human  race  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  this  apostle  of  freedom  and  philosophy :  the  Abbe  Fauchet  pro- 
nounced an  eulogy  upon  his  life  and  genius  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris ;  Condorcet  celebrated  his  virtues  in  an  oration 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  every  where  throughout  the 
kingdom  there  were  demonstrations  of  reverence  for  his  character 
and  regret  for  his  death. 

VIII. 

The  most  famous  and  troublesome  leaders  of  the  Indians,  during 
Washington's  administration,  were  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  chief 
of  the  six  nations   and  Alexander  McGUlivray,  a  compound  of 
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Creek  and  Scotch,  wlio  became  the  head  man  of  a  powerful  confed- 
eracy on  the  frontier  of  Georgia.  They  were  both  persons  of 
considerable  education,  and  familiar  witlt  the  habits  and  warlike 
customs  of  civilized  society.  McGillivray,  after  studying  Latin  at 
Charleston,  had  been  placed  in  a  counting-house,  but  though  shrewd 
and  not  without  a  spirit  of  enterprise  he  had  evinced  a  greater 
fondness  for  books  than  for  mercantile  affairs.  His  father,  a  suc- 
cessful Indian  trader,  had  acquired  large  possessions  in  Georgi&j 
but  for  his  opposition  to  the  revolution  they  had  been  confiscated 
and  he  himself  banished,  leaving  the  young  Indian  with  little  pro- 
perty and  no  attachment  to  the  Anglo-Americans.  Taking  refuge 
with  the  Creeks,  his  abilities  and  knowledge  soon  enabled  him  to  win 
influence  and  distinction,  and  for  several  years  he  carried  on  a  for- 
midable war  against  the  Georgians,  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
the  Spaniards  of  Florida.  In  the  summer  of  1789  Washington 
had  appomted  General  Lincoln,  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  David 
Griffin,  commissioners  to  treat  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
with  the  Creek  confederacy,  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  Colo- 
nel Marinus  Willett  had  been  sent  on  a  second  mission,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  persuadingr  McGiUivTay,  with  twenty-eight  principal 
chiefe  and  warriors  of  his  nation,  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, where  negotiations  might  be  carried  on  with  less  liability  to 
inteiTuption  or  influence  from  local  interests.  The  party  was  cor- 
dially and  ceremoniously  received  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  New 
York,  where  they  arrived  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  and  remained 
several  weeks,  attracting  even  more  attention  than  was  given  to 
Black  Hawk  nearly  half  a  century  afterward.  Arrayed  in  their 
Indian  dresses,  the  Tammany  Society  escorted  them  into  the  city, 
and  on  the  second  of  August  entertained  them  at  a  public  dinner, 
at  which  the  Tauimauy  sachems  sung  songs,  the  Creek  sachems 
danced,  and  toasts  were  drank,  and  the  oratoi-s  of  l)oth  sides  made 
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speeches.  General  Knox,  Governor  Clinton,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Jay, 
and  many  other  public  characters  were  among  the  guests.  The  In- 
dians were  present  also  at  a  grand  review  of  uniformed  militia,  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  grounds  of  CJolonel 
Kutgers. /^A  treaty  having  been  concluded,  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  it  was  ratified  in  Federal  Hall  on  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  including  the  principal  officers 
of  the  administration,  members  of  Congress,  and  other  distinguished 
citizens. /TThe  President,  with  his  suite,  met  the  Creek  chiefe  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and,  the  treaty  having  been  read  and  interpreted, 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  in  which  its  several  provisions  were  ex- 
plained, and  received  from  each  an  audible  and  emphatic  assent  to 
them.  He  then  signed  the  treaty,  and  delivered  a  string  of  wam- 
pum, as  a  memorial  of  amity,  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  to  smoke  in 
commemoration  of  it,  to  McGUlivray,  who  made  a  short  acknow- 
ledgment, after  which  there  was  a  general  shaking  of  hands,  and 
in  conclusion  the  chiefe  and  warriors  sung  a  song  of  peace. 

Colonel  Trumbull,  who  had  returned  from  Europe  to  obtain  sub- 
scribers for  the  engravings  from  his  celebrated  series  of  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  revolution,  had  just  completed  for  the  corporation 
the  large  fall  length  portrait  of  the  President  which  now  graces 
the  City  Hall.  Washington  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  it  would 
produce  on  the  minds  of  the  savages,  and  therefore  directed  Trum- 
bull to  place  it  in  an  advantageous  light,  facing  the  entrance  of  the 
painting  room,  and,  having  entertained  several  of  the  principal 
chiefs  at  dinner,  he  invited  them  to  walk  with  him,  and  led  them 
suddenly  into  the  presence  of  his  counterfeit.  As  the  door  was 
opened  they  were  startled  at  seeing  another  "  Great  Father,'*  stand- 
ing within,  and  for  a  time  were  mute  with  astonishment.  At  length 
one  of  the  chiefe  advanced  toward  the  picture,  sloAvly  reached  out 

his  hand  and  touched  it,  and  was  still  more  astounded  to  feel  but 
29 
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a  cold  flat  surface  instead  of  tlie  warm  round  figure  it  had  seemed. 
He  exclaimed  "  Ugh  1 "  and  each  of  the  party  with  a  grave  surprise 
not  unmixed  with  fear  carefully  repeated  his  examination.  Trumbull 
had  been  anxious  to  obtain  portraits  of  some  of  these  chiefe,  whom 
he  describes  as  possessed  of  a  dignity  of  manner,  form,  countenance, 
and  expression,  worthy  of  Roman  senators ;  but  after  this  he  found 
it  impossible ;  they  were  suspicious  that  there  was  magic  in  an  art 
which  could  impart  to  a  piece  of  canvas  the  appearance  of  a  great 
soldier,  dressed  for  battle,  and  standing  beside  his  war-horse. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  the  business  of 
New  York  had  largely  increased,  and  the  erection  of  many  hand- 
some public  and  private  edifices  had  added  much  to  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  city.  Trinity  Church,  completed  in  1737,  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  September,  1776,  and  a  new 
one  —  that  which  a  few  years  ago  gave  place  to  the  present  beau- 
tiful structure  —  was  now  finished,  and  on  the  last  Thursday  in 
March  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Provost,  in  the  presence  of 
Washington,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  other  eminent  pub- 
lic men,  the  resident  clergy  of  different  denominations,  and  an  un- 
usually large  assemUage  of  fashion  and  beauty.  The  vestry  ap- 
propriated a  richly-ornamented  pew,  with  a  canopy  over  it,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  other  pews  were  assigned  to 
the  Governor  of  the  state  and  the  members  of  Congress.  A  curi- 
ous event  occurred  at  this  church  a  short  time  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  in  August.  The  Reverend  Benjamin  Blagrove, 
of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  New  Kent,  Virginia,  was  permitted  to  give  a 
pul)lic  concert  there.  He  sung  two  long  pieces  of  sacred  music,  ac- 
companying himself  on  the  organ,  and  his  great  reputation  as  a 
vocalist  secured  a  full  house. 

An  extraordinary  absurdity  was  committed  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  which  materially  lessened  the 
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beauty  of  the  city,  and  gave  rise  to  many  indignant  displays  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  newspaper  poets  and  public  meetings ;  New 
York  was  liberally  ornamented  with  trees,  and  great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  plant  them  in  a  rich  variety  along  the  principal 
streets ;  but  the  authorities,  doubtless  for  some  supposed  necessity 
connected  with  the  public  health — as  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell, 
about  this  time  described  as  "  a  buckish  young  oracle,  half  dandy 
and  half  philosopher,"  was  accused  at  a  dinner  party  at  Fraunces's 
tavern  of  having  too  much  to  do  with  the  business  —  ordered  them 
all  to  be  cut  down  before  the  first  of  June. 

IX. 

DuBrao  his  New  England  tour,  in  1789,  the  Pi'esident  did  not 
pass  through  Rhode  Island,  as  that  state  had  not  yet  accepted  the 
Constitution ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  August,  he  sailed 
for  Newport,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Governor  Clinton, 
Judge  Blair,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Oilman, 
of  New  Hampshire,  Colonel  Humphreys,  Major  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Nelson.  He  arrived  at  Newport  the  following  Tuesday  morning, 
and  was  welcomed  by  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  when  the  packet* 
passed  Fort  Washington,  thirteen  more  from  the  same  quarter  on 
his  landing,  and  a  like  number  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbor. 
The  citizens  received  their  distinguished  guest  with  every  suitable 
mark  of  respect,  and  in  procession  escorted  him  to  his  lodgings. 
At  four  o'clock  a  committee  of  the  town  authorities  waited  on  him 
to  the  State  House,  where  he  partook  of  an  elegant  dinner,  after 
which  the  federal  complement  of  toasts  Avas  given,  to  the  fii'st 
of  which  he  responded,  "  The  state  we  are  in,  and  prosperity  to 
it!"  On  Wednesday  morning  he  was  addressed  by  the  mayor, 
the  clergy,  and  the  society  of  Free  Masons,  and  having  visited  the 
several  pai*ts  of  the  town,  he  sailed  for  Providence,  where  his  re* 
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ception  was  remarkably  entliusiastic,  and  was  followed  by  every 
conceivable  demonstration  of  respectful  attachment.  He  returned 
on  the  twenty-fii-st,  having  been  absent  ten  days,  with  his  health 
improved  by  the  voyage. 


The  second  session  of  the  fii'st  Congress  —  the  last  ever  held  in 
New  York  —  was  closed  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  and  on  the 
thirtieth  the  President  set  out  for  Virginia,  where  he  proposed  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  excursion  to  Rhode  Island 
had  caused  a  partial  and  temporary  restoration  of  his  strength,  but 
he  was  still  suffeiing  fi'om  disease,  brought  on  by  too  constant  ap- 
plication to  business,  and  he  contemplated  with  delight  the  repose 
and  recreation  he  should  find  at  Mount  Vernon.  "  Within  the  last 
twelve  months,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  undergone  more  and  severer 
sickness  than  thirty  preceding  years  afflicted  me  with.  I  have 
aT)undant  reason,  however,  to  be  thankful,  that  I  am  so  well  recov- 
ered ;  though  I  still  feel  the  remains  of  the  ^dolent  affection  of  my 
lungs :  the  cough,  pain  in  my  breast,  and  shortness  of  breathing, 
not  having  entirely  left  me."  The  day  before  his  departure  he 
entertained  the  mayor  and  coi'poration,  and  Governor  and  Mi's. 
Clinton,  at  his  last  public  dinner.  He  recalled  the  many  interest- 
ing scenes  with  which  he  had  been  connected  in  the  city  and  its 
vicinity,  and  spoke  Avith  much  emotion  of  the  kindness  which  he 
had  received  from  the  people  during  all  his  intercoui^se  Avith  tliem, 
especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government.  It 
was  hLs  intention  to  a\  oid  all  ceremony  in  leaving,  but  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  United  States,  the  governor  and  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  state,  the  mayor  and  corporation,  the  clergy,  the  mem- 
ber's of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  many  other  respectable 
persons,  attended  and  escorted  him  to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
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embark,  on  the  beautiful  barge  wliich  had  been  presented  to  him 
on  his  arrival  in  the  previous  year.  He  left  his  residence  at  half 
after  ten  o'clock,  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  and  the  moment  they  stepped  fi-om  the  whaif  was  an- 
nounced by  thirteen  guns  from  the  battery.  The  solemnity  of  this 
parting  scene*  was  singularly  diflferent  from  the  tumultuous  joy  with 
which  the  President  had  been  received,  a  year  and  a  half  before. 
He  again  expressed  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  disposition  of 
the  citizens  to  render  his  residence  among  them  agreeable;  said 
that,  although  circumstances  had  made  his  removal  necessary,  he 
should  never  forget  their  generous  attentions ;  and  wished  them, 
their  state,  and  city,  every  prosperity.  Governor  Clinton,  Chief 
Justice  Jay,  General  Knox,  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  the  mayor,  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  Paulus  Hook. 

Having  landed  in  New  Jersey,  the  President  had  no  ftirther  use 
for  his  barge,  and  he  directed  that  it  should  be  returned,  with  the 
following  letter,  written  just  before  stai'ting,  to  Captain  Thomas 

*  "  As  the  General  left  the  house,  he  took  my  hand,  and  I  thought  I  never  saw  him  look  so 
sad.    We  reached  the  appointed  place  of  departure ;  I  see  the  spot  plainly  before  me :  the  crowd 

was  unmense the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  steadily  bent  upon  him,  but  not  a  whispef 

among  the  whole  was  audible.  When  arrived  at  the  spot,  he  paused,  and  for  a  moment  surveyed 
the  scene.  I  saw  that  his  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance,  and  hii<  eyes  seemed  bursting  with 
suppressed  tears ;  still  he  calmly  looked  on  all  around. ....  At  length,  when  the  last  officer  had 
been  embraced,  the  General  seemed  for  a  moment  to  gain  a  self  jM)S8e{*sion,  and  with  a  firm  step 
turned  towards  the  boat  in  waiting;  he  stepped  on  board,  and  almost  sunk  upon  the  nent;  this 
was  but  for  an  instant,  for  as  the  boat  shoved  off,  he  stood  upright,  and  quickly  raising  his  hat, 
with  that  grace  and  dignity  which  seemed  peculiarly  to  belong  to  him,  he  survej'Ctl  once  more 
his  officers,  and  his  friends,  and  after  pausing  a  moment,  he  munnure<l  with  an  emphasis  I  cau 
never  forget,  so  full  of  mingled  sorrow  and  affliction,  so  deep  ond  earnest,  so  soulfelt  in  it«  ac- 
cents, the  single  word  'Farewell!'  and  waving  his  hat,  the  fresh  gushing  tears  j)revented  his 
further  action  or  utterance.  At  tliat  moment  a  shout,  such  as  I  have  never  heard,  before  or 
since  —  one  simultaneous  shout  —  burst  from  tKc  shore,  and  so  loud,  and  deep,  and  full,  was  it, 
that  it  drowned  tlie  echo  of  the  heavy  guns,  the  large  twenty-eight  pounders,  which  at  the 
same  moment  were  fired  from  a  short  distance  above.  A  dull  heavy  noise  was  all  I  could 
distinguish;  and  as  the  acclaim  of  the  multitude  was  wafted  over  the  j>arting  waves,  and  tJio 
cannon's  smoke  rose  upwards,  the  General  once  more  waved  his  hand,  and  the  boat  shot  rapidly 
from  the  shore.  This  was  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  New  York." — George  Wmhington  Parke 
CuMtWs  "  RecollfciiofHk" 
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Randall,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  gentlemen  through  whom 
he  had  received  it. 

">&>;  On  the  second  of  May,  1789, 1  wrote  you,  requesting  that 
my  acknowledgments  might  be  offered  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
presented  an  elegant  bai-ge  to  me,  on  my  anival  in  this  city.  As  I 
am,  at  this  moment,  about  commencing  my  journey  to  Virginia, 
and  consequently  shall  have  no  failher  occasion  for  the  use  of  the 
barge,  I  must  now  desire  that  you  will  return  it,  in  my  name,  and 
with  my  best  thanks,  to  the  oiiginal  proprietors :  at  the  same  time 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  add,  on 
my  part,  that  in  accepting  then*  beautiful  present,  I  considered  it 
as  a  pledge  of  that  real  urbanity  which,  I  am  happy  in  declaring, 
I  have  experienced  on  every  occasion  during  my  residence  among 
them ;  that  I  ardently  wish  every  species  of  prosperity  may  be  the 
constant  portion  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  New  York ;  and  that 
I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  polite  attention 
of  the  citizens  in  general,  and  of  those  in  particular  to  whom  the 
contents  of  this  note  are  addressed.  I  am,  with  sentiments  of  re- 
gard and  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

*'G.  Washington." 


■  ',('    1-  .'4-    f-T   u  twi.- 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

I. 

There  was  no  subject  before  the  fii-st  Congress  which  produced 
a  deeper  feeling  or  more  warm  deljate  than  that  of  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  government.  On  the  twenty-firat  of 
October,  1783,  the  old  Congi-ess,  insulted  at  Philadelphia  by  a  band 
of  mutineers  whom  the  state  authorities  were  unaUe  to  put  down, 
adjourned  to  Princeton,  where  it  occui)ied  the  halls  of  the  college, 
and  finally  to  New  York,  where  it  assemUed  in  the  l)eginning  of 
1785.  The  question  continued  in  de])ate,  not  only  in  Congress,  but 
in  the  public  journals  and  private  correspondence  of  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  was  brought  before  the  convention  for  forming 
the  Constitution,  at  Philadelphia,  but  by  that  l)ody  referred  to  the 
federal  legislature.  It  was  justly  considered  that  extraordinary 
advantages  would  accrue  to  any  city  which  might  become  the  capi- 
tal of  the  nation,  and  it  is  not  surpiising,  therefore,  that  a  sectional 
controversy  arose  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  The  eastern  states  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  retention  of  the  public  business  in  New  York,  l)ut  Pennsylvania 
wished  it  to  be  conducted  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  supported  veiy  generally  })y  the  more  southern 
states,  were  not  less  anxious  that  the  legislative  centre  of  the 
republic  shoul  1  be  on  the  Potomac. 
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Eifoii:s  were  made  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
another  year,  but  against  this  vl\  the  southern  pai*ties  protested, 
as  New  York  in  the  meiui  time  would  be  likely  to  strengthen  her 
influence,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  danger  of  selecting  any 
large  city  Avas  ah'eady  apparent  in  the  feeling  manifested  in  favor 
of  the  present  metropolis  l)y  persons  whose  constituents  were  unani- 
mously opposed  to  it.  Dr.  Rush,  in  a  letter  to  General  Muhlen- 
berg, after  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna,  wrote,  "I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  Congress 
lea\ing  New  York  ;  it  is  a  sink  of  political  vice ; "  and  again,  "  Do 
as  you  please,  l)ut  tear  Congress  away  from  New  York  in  any  way  ; 
do  not  lise  without  effecting  this  business."  Other  persons,  whose 
means  of  judging  were  much  better  than  those  of  Dr.  Rush,  be- 
lieved with  Wolcott,  that  "  honesty  was  in  fashion  "  here,  and  Mr. 
Page,  a  member  from  Vii'ginia,  sagacious,  moral,  and  \%dthout  local 
interests  except  in  his  own  state,  declared  that  New  York  was  supe- 
rior to  any  place  he  knew  "  for  the  orderly  and  decent  belia\dor 
of  its  inhabitants."  As  to  Philadelphia,  the  South  Carolinians 
found  an  objection  in  her  Quakei-s,  wlio,  they  said,  "  were  eternally 
dogging  southern  membei*s  with  their  schemes  of  emancipation." 

There  was  another  very  exciting  proposition  at  the  same  time  ])e- 
fore  Congress,  respecting  which  the  supporting  interests  were  in  a 
different  direction ;  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  were  nearly 
as  much  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  as  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  were  to  establishing  the  seat  of  government 
in  such  a  ])osition  that  nine  of  the  thirteen  states  should  be  north 
of  it ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  setting  an  example  of  compromises  for 
the  germinating  statesman  of  Kentucky,  then  a  pupil  of  the  ven(^ 
rable  Wythe,  proposed  an  arrangement  which  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion for  federal  purposes  of  Conogocheague,  on  the  Potomac,  now 
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known  as  the  District  of  Columlna.  Hamilton  and  Robert  Moiiis, 
botli  strong  advocates  for  the  financial  measure,  agreed  that  if  some 
of  the  southern  members  were  gratified  as  to  the  location  of  the 
national  capital,  they  might  be  willing  to  yield  the  other  point, 
and  two  or  three  votes  would  be  sufficient  to  change  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been  long 
in  the  city ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  its  diplomacy ;  and 
complains  that  he  was  most  innocently  made  to  "hold  the  can- 
dle ^  to  this  intrigue,  "  being  duped  into  it,"  as  he  says,  "  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  made  a  tool  of  for  forwarding  his 
schemes,  not  then  sufficiently  understood."  Congress  had  met  and 
adjourned,  fi'om  day  to  day,  without  doing  any  thing.  The  mem- 
bers were  too  much  out  of  humor  to  do  business  together.  As 
Jefferson  was  on  his  way  to  the  President's,  one  morning,  he  met  in 
the  street  Hamilton,  who  walked  him  backwards  and  forwards  in 
Broadway  for  half  an  hour,  describing  the  temper  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  disgust  of  the  creditor  states,  as  they  were  called,  and  the 
danger  of  disunion,  ending  with  an  appeal  for  his  aid  and  coopera- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  in  calming  an  excitement  and  set- 
tling a  question  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment. Jefferson  proposed  that  Hamilton  should  dine  with  him  the 
next  evening,  and  promised  to  invite  another  friend  or  two,  think- 
ing it  "  impossible  that  reasonable  men,  consulting  together  coolly, 
could  fail,  Ijy  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a  compro- 
mise which  was  to  save  the  Union."  The  meeting  and  the  discus- 
sion took  place,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  two  of  the  Virginia 
members  who  had  opposed  that  measure  should  support  the  assump- 
tion bill,  and  that,  to  allay  any  excitement  which  might  thus  be 
produced,  Hamilton  and  Morris  should  bring  sufficient  influence 
from  the  north  to  insure  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  Potomac,  after  its  continuance  in  Philadelphia  for 
30 
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ten  years,  during  wliicli  period  public  buildings  might  be  erected, 
'  and  such  other  preparation  made  as  should  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  persons  engaged  with  public  affairs. 
Mori-is  had  hitherto  strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  Philadelphia 
to  be  the  permanent  metropolis,  and  he  now  shrewdly  concluded, 
President  Duer  observes,  that  if  the  public  offices  were  once  opened 
in  that  city  they  would  continue  there,  as,  but  for  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  the  name  of  Washington,  whose  wishes  on  the  subject  were 
knowTi,  would  have  been  the  case.  Dr.  Green  mentions  that  some 
person  who  was  in  company  with  the  President  during  the  discus- 
sion, remarked,  "  I  know  very  well  where  the  federal  city  ought  to 
be."  "Where,  then,  would  you  put  it?"  inquired  Washington. 
The  fellow  mentioned  a  place,  and  was  asked,  "  Why  are  you  sure 
it  should  be  there?"  "For  the  most  satisfactory  of  aU  reasons," 
he  answered ;  "  because  nearly  the  whole  of  my  property  lies  there 
and  in  the  neighborhood."  The  insolent  meaning  was,  of  course, 
tliat  Washington  favored  the  location  of  the  capital  in  its  present 
site  because  it  was  near  his  estate.  The  people  of  New  York  were 
disappointed  and  vexed  at  the  result,  and  they  exhibited  their 
spleen  against  Morris,  to  whom  it  was  in  a  large  degree  attributed, 
in  a  caricature  print,  in  which  the  stout  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
was  seen  marching  off  with  the  Federal  Hall  upon  his  shouldei's, 
its  windows  crowded  witli  members  of  both  Houses,  encouraging 
or  anathematizing  this  novel  mode  of  deportation,  Avhile  the  devil, 
from  the  roof  of  the  Paulus  Hook  ferry-house,  beckoned  to  him,  in 
a  patronizing  manner,  crying,  "  Tliis  way,  Bobby ! " 

11. 

Captain  Philip  Fkeneau  had  remained  in  New  York  ever 
since  the  inauguration,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  had 
been  employed  by  Cliilds  and  Swaine,  printei*s  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
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vertiser,  as  their  writing  editor.  Tlirougli  Mr.  Madison,  with  whom 
he  had  been  intimate  while  an  undergraduate  at  Piinceton  college, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  soon  discovered  his 
useful  qualities.  During  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  the  papers  abounded  with  vari- 
ous aiiicles  for  or  against  the  several  places  proposed,  and  Freneau 
wrote  some  pungent  paragraphs  in  favor  of  New  York ;  but  he 
was  always  most  successful  in  a  certain  kind  of  familiar  satiiical 
verse,  and  among  the  effusions  of  his  muse  on  this  subject  was  the 
following  correspondence : 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   HOUSE-MAID   TO   HXR   FRIEND   IN   NEW   YORK. 

Six  weeks  my  dear  mistress  has  been  in  a  fret, 
And  nothing  but  Congress  will  do  for  her  yet  — 
She  says  they  must  come,  or  her  senses  she  '11  lose  ; 
From  morning  till  night  she  is  reading  the  news, 
And  loves  the  dear  fellows  that  vote  for  our  town 
(Since  no  one  can  relish  New  York  but  a  clown). . . . 
She  tells  us  as  how  she  has  read  in  her  books 
That  God  gives  them  meat,  but  the  devil  sends  cooks; 
And  Gnimbleton  told  us  (who  often  shoots  flying) 
That  fish  you  have  plenty  —  but  spoil  them  in  frying ; 
That  your  streets  are  as  crooked,  as  crooked  can  bo, 
Right  forward,  three  perches,  he  never  could  see, 
But  his  view  was  cut  short  with  a  house  or  a  shop 
That  stood  in  his  way  —  and  obliged  him  to  stop. 

Those  speakers  that  wish  for  New  York  to  decide  — 
'T  is  a  pity  that  talents  are  so  misapplied ! 
My  mistress  declares  she  is  vext  to  the  heart 
That  genius  should  take  such  a  pitiful  part ;  • 

For  the  question,  indeed,  she  is  daily  distrest. 
And  Gerry,  I  think,  she  will  ever  detest. 
Who  did  all  he  could,  with  his  tongue  and  his  ixjn, 
To  keep  the  dear  Congress  shut  up  in  your  den. 

She  insists,  the  expense  of  removing  is  small, 
And  that  two  or  three  thousands  will  answer  it  all ; 
If  that  is  too  much,  and  we  're  so  very  poor, 
The  passage  by  water  is  cheaper,  be  sure : 
If  people  object  the  expense  of  a  team. 
Here 's  Fitch,  with  his  wherry,  will  bring  them  by  steam  5 
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And,  Nabbj !  —  if  once  he  should  take  them  on  board, 
The  honor  will  be  a  sulBcient  reward. 
But,  as  to  myself,  I  vow  and  declare 
I  wish  it  would  suit  them  to  stay  where  they  are ; 
T  plainly  foresee,  that  if  once  they  remove, 
Throughout  the  long  day,  we  shall  drive,  and  bo  drove. . . . 
Such  scouring  will  be  as  has  never  been  seen, 
We  shall  always  be  cleaning,  and  never  be  clean. 
And  threats  in  abundance  will  work  on  my  fears. 
Of  blows  on  the  back,  and  of  cuffs  on  the  ears. 
Two  trifles,  at  present,  discourage  her  paw, 
The  fear  of  the  Lonl,  and  the  fear  of  the  law ; 
But  if  Congress  arrive,  she  will  have  such  a  sway 
That  gospel  and  law  will  be  both  done  away. 
For  the  sake  of  a  place  I  must  bear  all  her  din. 
And  if  ever  so  angry,  do  nothing  but  grin ; 
So  Congress,  I  hope,  in  your  town  will  remain. 
And  Nanny  will  tliank  them  again  and  again. 

THE   NEW   YORK   HOUSE-MAID   TO   HER   FRIEND   IN    PHILADELPHIA* 

Well,  Nanny,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  since  you  writ  us, 
The  Congress  at  last  has  determined  to  quit  us ; 
You  now  may  begin,  with  your  dishcloths  and  brooms, 
To  be  scouring  your  knockers  and  scrubbing  your  rooms ; 
As  for  us,  my  dear  Nanny,  we  're  much  in  a  pet. 
And  hundreds  of  houses  will  be  to  be  let ; 
Our  streets,  that  were  just  in  a  way  to  look  clever. 
Will  now  bo  neglected  and  nasty  as  ever ; 
Again  we  must  fret  at  the  Dutchified  gutters 
And  pebble -stone  pavements,  that  wear  out  our  trotters. 
My  master  looks  dull,  and  his  spirits  are  sinking. 
From  morning  till  night  he  is  smoking  and  thinking, 
Laments  the  expense  of  destroying  the  fort, 
•       •  And  says,  your  great  people  are  all  of  a  sort ; 

He  hopes  and  he  prays  they  may  die  in  a  stall. 
If  they  leave  us  in  debt  —  for  the  Federal  Hall ; 
Miss  Letty,  poor  lady,  is  so  in  the  pouts. 
She  values  no  longer  our  dances  and  routs. 
And  sits  in  a  comer,  dejected  and  pale. 
As  dull  as  a  cat,  and  as  lean  as  a  rail !  — 
Poor  thing,  I  am  cert^iin  she 's  in  a  decay, 
And  all,  because  Congress  resolve  —  not  to  stay ! 
This  Congress  unsettled  is,  sure,  a  sad  thing  — 
Seven  years,  my  dear  Nanny,  they  'vo  been  on  the  wing ; 
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Mj  master  would  rather  saw  timber,  ur  dig, 
Than  see  thcin  removing  to  Conogochcagiie  — 
Where  the  houses  and  kitchens  arc  yet  to  be  framed, 
The  trees  to  be  fulled,  and  the  streets  to  be  named. 

In  a  letter  from  Pliiladelphia,  dated  the  tenth  of  August,  it  is 
said,  "  Some  of  the  blessings  anticipated  from  the  removal  of  Con- 
gress to  this  city  are  already  beginning  to  be  apparent ;  rents  of 
houses  have  risen,  and  I  fear  will  continue  to  rise,  shamefully  ;  even 
in  the  outskirts  they  have  lately  been  increased  from  fourteen,  six- 
teen, and  eighteen  pounds,  to  twenty-five,  twenty-eight,  and  thirty. 
This  is  oppressive.  Our  markets,  it  is  expected,  will  also  be  dearer 
than  heretofore.  Whether  the  advantages  we  shall  enjoy  from  the 
removal  will  be  equivalent  to  these  disadvantages,  time  alone  will 
determine.  I  am  convinced,  however,  if  things  go  on  ui  this  man- 
ner, a  very  great  majority  of  our  citizens  will  have  good  reason  to 
wish  the  government  settled  at  Conogocheague  long  before  the  ten 
years  are  expired.'^  On  the  seventh  of  September  Oliver  Wolcott 
refen-ed  to  this  rise  of  rents,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  "  I  have  at  length 
been  to  Philadelphia,"  he  says,  "  and  with  much  difficulty  have  pro- 
cured a  house,  in  Third  street,  Avhich  is  a  respectable  part  of  the 
city.  The  rent  is  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  excessive,  being 
nearly  double  what  would  have  been  exacted  before  the  matter  of 
residence  was  determined." 

The  appearance  of  Philadelphia  was  quite  as  monotonous  then 
as  it  is  now  ;  but  the  city  contained  several  fine  private  residences, 
and  Christ's  church  had  for  that  time  a  cathedral  air,  and  the  Dutch 
church  was  described  as  magnificent.  The  several  edifices  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  federal  government  were  inferior  to  those 
in  New  York,  but  Independence  Hall  was  endeared  to  the  memories 
of  many  of  the  senators  and  representatives,  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  ample  if  not  elegant  accom- 
modations were  promised  for  all  departments  of  the  public  service. 
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"  PLiladelpliia  is  a  large  and  elegant  city,"  writes  Wolcott,  "  but  it 
did  not  stiike  me  witli  the  astonisliment  whicli  tlie  citizens  predict- 
ed ;  like  the  rest  of  mankind  they  judge  favorably  of  their  own 
place  of  residence,  and  of  themselves,  and  their  representations  are 
to  l>e  admitted  with  some  deduction."  One  attraction  of  Philadel- 
phia, however,  could  not  well  be  overpraised ;  her  markets  were 
perhai)s  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  nu- 
merous travellei*s  to  their  extraordinary  neatness,  their  order,  and 
the  general  moderation  of  their  prices. 

III. 

The  private  life  of  Washington  was  scai'cely  less  remai'kable 
than  his  gi'eat  career  as  founder  of  the  republic ;  indeed  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  such  qualities  as  have  made  men  eminent  in  pub- 
lic affairs  were  ever  before  or  since  illustrated  to  an  equal  extent 
l)y  their  possessors  in  a  domestic  and  household  administration.  It 
has  ])een  said  of  Wellington  that  he  would  have  made  but  an  in- 
difterent  drill  sergeant,  but  Washington  would  have  been  as  excel- 
lent in  the  lowest  as  he  was  in  the  highest  offices,  as  exact  in  the 
performance  of  humble  duties  as  he  was  in  the  execution  of  great 
designs  upon  which  hung  so  much  of  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race. 

Some  interesting  exhibitions  of  his  judgment,  justice,  and  ex- 
treme particulaiity,  as  the  head  of  his  family,  are  contained  in  the 
lettei^s  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Lear,  one  of  his  private  secre- 
taries, respecting  the  removal  of  his  pei'sonid  effects  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  preparation  of  a  new  residence  for 
his  occupation.  Four  days  after  he  left  New  York  he  wi'ote 
him  from  Philadelpliia,  "After  a  pleasant  journey  we  aiiived 
in  this  city  on  Thursday  hist,  and  to-morrow  we  proceed  (if  Mi-s. 
Washington's  health  will  permit,  for  she  has  been  much  indisposed 
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since  we  came  here)  toward  Mount  Vernon.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Robert  Morids  had,  previous  to  my  arrival,  been  taken  by  the  cor- 
poration for  my  residence.  It  is  the  best  they  could  get.  It  Is,  I 
believe,  the  best  single  house  in  the  city.  Yet  without  additions 
it  is  inadequate  to  the  commodious  accommodation  of  my  family. 
These  additions  I  believe  will  be  made.  The  first  floor  contains 
only  two  public  rooms  (except  one  for  the  upper  servants).  The 
second  floor  will  have  two  pul)lic  (drawing)  rooms,  and  with  the 
aid  of  one  room,  with  a  partition  in  it,  in  the  ]>ack  building,  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  use  of  Mi-s.  Washington  and  the  children,  and 
their  maids,  besides  affording  her  a  small  place  for  a  private  study 
and  dressing  room.  The  tliird  story  will  furnish  you  and  Mi-s. 
Lear  with  a  good  lodging  room,  a  public  office  (for  there  is  no  room 
below  for  one),  and  two  rooms  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  family. 
The  garret  has  four  good  rooms,  which  must  serve  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hyde,*  unless  they  should  prefer  the  room  over  the  work-house, 
William,  and  such  servants  as  it  may  not  ])e  better  to  place  in  the 
proposed  additions  to  the  back  building.  There  is  a  room  over  the 
stable  which  may  serve  the  coachman  and  postillions,  and  there  is 
a  smoke  house,  which  may  possibly  be  more  valuable  for  the  ase  of 
servants  than  for  the  smoking  of  meats.  The  hitention  of  the  ad- 
dition to  the  back  building  is  to  provide  a  servant's  hall,  and  one 
or  two  lodging  rooms  for  the  servants.  There  are  good  stables, 
but  for  twelve  horses  only,  and  a  coach  house,  Avhich  will  hold  all 
my  carriages.  Speaking  of  carriages,  I  have  left  my  coach  to  re- 
ceive a  thorough  repaii*,  by  the  time  I  return,  which  I  expect  will 
be  before  the  first  of  December." 

The  legislature  about  the  same  time  appropriated  for  his  occu- 
pation a  fine  building  in  South  Ninth  street,  on  the  grounds  now 
covered  by  the  University.     The  industrious  anticpiary,  Mr.  John 

•  Mr.  Hyde  was  butler,  or  int^nd^nt  of  th<'  kitelutn,  in  Now  York. 
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F.  Wateon,  is  entirely  wrong  in  supjxxsing  that  the  President  de- 
clined to  accept  this  house  because  of  "the  great  expense  of  fui^ 
nishing  it  on  his  own  account.^  A  principal  cause  of  his  refasal  of 
the  offer  of  the  state  government  was  that  he  would  on  no  consid- 
eration live  in  a  house  which  should  not  he  hired  and  furnished 
exclusively  with  his  own  means.  Tlie  commonwealth  and  the  muni- 
cipality were  l)Oth  hut  too  willing  to  relieve  him  of  any  drain  upon 
his  private  fortune  for  the  support  of  his  personal  establishment, 
still  cheiishing  hopes  that  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  the  act  of 
Congi'css  for  the  purchase  of  Conogocheague,  might  remain  perma- 
nently the  seat  of  government ;  and  Washington  could  not  fail  of 
regarding  their  generous  oflfei'S  for  his  domestic  accommodation  as 
intended  in  some  degree  to  influence  his  own  judgment  or  action 
on  this  subject.  Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  to  live  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
modesty  that  should  seem  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  his  offi- 
cial position.  Mr.  Monis's  hoiLse  was  on  the  south  side  of  High 
street,  near  Fifth  street.  It  was  three  stories  high,  and  alx)ut  thirty- 
two  feet  wide,  with  a  front  displaying  four  windows  in  the  second 
as  well  a*^  in  the  third  story,  and  three  in  the  firat — two  on  one  side 
of  the  hall  and  two  on  the  other — and  a  single  door,  approached  by 
three  heavy  steps  of  gray  stone.  On  each  side  of  the  house  were 
vacant  lots,  used  as  a  garden,  and  containing  trees  and  shnibbery. 

Washington  directed  Mr.  Lear,  repeatedly,  to  iiscertain  what 
would  be  the  rent,  but  to  the  middle  of  November  the  secretary  had 
been  unsuccessful.  He  then  wrote  to  him,  "I  am,  I  mast  confess, 
exceedingly  unwilling  to  go  into  any  house  without  first  knowing  on 
what  terms  I  do  it,  and  wish  this  sentiment  could  be  again  hinted 
in  di^licate  tei'uis  to  the  parties  concerned  with  me.  I  cannot,  if 
there  are  no  latent  motives  which  govern  tliLu  case,  see  any  difficulty 
in  the  business.     Mi'.  Morris  has  most  assure<llv  formed  an  idea  of 
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what  ouglit  in  equity  to  be  the  rent  of  the  tenement  in  the  condi- 
tion he  left  it ;  and  with  this  aid  the  eoniniittee  ought,  I  conceive, 
to  l)e  as  little  at  a  loss  in  determinhig  what  it  should  rent  for,  with 
the  additions  and  alterations  which  are  about  to  be  made,  and 
which  ought  to  be  done  in  a  plain  and  neat  and  not  ])y  any  means 
in  an  extravagant  style ;  because  the  latter  is  not  only  contrary  to 
my  wish,  but  would  really  be  detrimental  to  my  interest  and  con- 
venience, principally  because  it  would  be  the  means  of  ktieping  me 
out  of  the  use  and  comforts  of  the  hoase  to  a  late  period,  and  be- 
cause the  furniture  and  every  thing  else  would  require  to  be  accor- 
dant therewith ;  T)esides  making  me  pay  an  extravagant  price,  per- 
haps, to  accommodate  the  alterations  to  the  taste  of  another,  or 
the  exorbitant  rates  of  the  workman.  I  do  not  know  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  unfair  is  intended  l)y  either  Mr.  Moriis  or  the 
committee ;  but  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  rooms  (the 
new  ones  I  mean)  were  to  be  hung  with  tapestry,  or  a  very  rich 
and  costly  paper,  neither  of  which  would  suit  my  present  furniture ; 
that  costly  ornaments  for  the  l)Ow  windows,  extravagant  chimney- 
pieces,  and  the  like,  were  to  be  provided ;  that  workmen,  from  ex- 
travagance of  the  times,  for  every  twenty  shilling's  worth  of  work 
would  charge  forty  shillings;  and  that  advantage  would  be  taken 
of  the  occasion  to  newly  paint  every  part  of  the  house  and  build- 
ings :  would  there  be  any  propriety  in  adding  ten  or  twelve-and-a- 
half  per  cent,  for  all  this  to  the  rent  of  the  house  in  its  original 
state,  for  the  two  yeai*s  that  I  am  to  hold  it  ?  If  the  solution  of  these 
questions  is  in  the  negative,  wherein  lies  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing that  the  houses  and  lots  when  finished  according  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  ought  to  rent  for  so  much  ?  When  all  is  done  that  can 
be  done,  the  residence  will  not  be  so  commodious  as  that  I  left  in 
New  York,  for  there  (and  the  want  of  it  will  be  found  a  real  in- 
convenience at  Mr.  MoiTis's)  my  office  was  in  the  front  room,  be- 
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low,  wliere  pei'sons  on  business  immediately  entered ;  whereas,  in 
tlie  present  case,  they  will  liave  to  ascend  two  pairs  of  stall's,  and 
to  pass  1  )y  the  pul  )lic  rooms  as  well  as  the  private  chambers,  to  get 
to  it.  Xotwitlistanding  which  I  am  willing  to  allow  as  much  as 
was  paid  to  Mr.  McComb,  and  shall  say  nothing  if  more  is  demand- 
ed, unless  there  is  ap])arent  extortion,  or  the  policy  of  delay  is  to 
see  to  what  height  rents  will  rise  l)efore  mine  is  fixed.  In  either 
of  these  cases  I  shall  not  1  ►e  pleased ;  and  to  occupy  the  premises 
at  the  expease  of  any  public  body,  I  will  not.''  The  rent  was  ulti- 
mately settled  at  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  at  this  rate  the 
house  was  occupied  until  AViishington  ceased  to  be  President.* 

*  In  "A  Sketch,  in  Part  (nmi  Memory,"  embracinij  interesting  reminiscences  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  <o;i(l'i'li::L'  'ears  of  the  last  oeuiury,  and  attributed  to  that  accomplished  statosman,  Mr. 
Richard  Hush,  I  find  the  followinj;  sentences  respecting  this  house:  **  Walking  lately  down  Mar- 
ket >treet,  from  the  westiTii  part  of  the  city/'  says  the  author,  "I  looked  about,  after  passing 
Sixth  street,  for  the  former  residence  of  General  Washiugtoiu  I  thought  1  had  di:*covered  it, 
though  greatly  metamorphosed,  in  a  hou.-e  some  half  dozen  doors  below  Sixth  street,  on  the 
eouth  side,  which  still  retained  a  little  of  the  old  fashion  in  fn.>nt,  with  dentels  pendant  fi-om  the 
cornice;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  was  not.  Hie  mansion  of  Washington  stood  by  itself 
It  was  a  large  double  house  ;  few,  if  any,  equal  to  it,  are  at  present  in  Philadelphia,  the  house  built 
by  3Ir.  Bingham  in  lliird  street,  near  Spruce  street,  excepted,  though  that  is  much  cut  down 
from  its  original  size  and  appearanee.  Tlie  brick  of  the  house  in  which  Washington  lived  was, 
even  in  his  time,  dark  with  age;  and  two  ancient  lamj)  {K>sts,  furnished  with  lai^e  lamjw,  which 
stood  in  fnuit  on  the  j>aveinent  near  the  street,  marked  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  external 
aspect,  as  the  abode  of  opulence  and  respectability  beloro  he  became  its  august  tenant.  No 
market-hou<e  then  stood  in  the  street.  To  the  east,  a  biiek  wall  six  or  seven  feet  high  ran  well 
on  towards  Fifth  street,  until  it  met  other  houses.  Hie  wall  inclosed  a  garden  which  wa*  shaded 
by  lofty  old  tree-^,  an<i  ran  baek  to  what  is  now  Minor  street,  where  the  stables  stood.  All  is  now 
gone.  Not  a  trace  i-j  left  of  that  once  venerable  an«l  stately  re-idence,  for  it  had  intrinsically 
something  of  the  latter  characteristic  by  its  detaehed  situation,  and  the  space  left  around  it  for 
accommodation  on  all  sides.  T(»  the  west  no  building  adjoined  it,  the  nearesl> h«»use  in  that  di- 
rection staM'ling  at  a  fair  <li>itanee  from  il,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market  streets,  where  livctl 
Robert  M«»nis,  one  of  the  groat  men  of  the  revolution,  and  the  well  known  friend  of  Washington. 
What  hallowed  recoiled  ions  did  n<»t  that  ncighborh<K>d  awaken!  The  career  of  Washington,  his 
con.-mnmate  wisilom.  his  tran.-eendant  serviees,  his  full-orbed  glory,  his  s|K)!less,  matchless  fame! 
Let  no  future  I'lutareli.  sail  one  of  his  bi«'ir'ai)hers.  attempt  a  parallel;  let  none  among  the  dead 
or  living  appear  in  the  same  picture  with  him.  lie  stands  alone.  In  the  annals  of  time,  it  is 
recorded  as  the  single  glory  of  republiean  America,  to  have  given  to  the  world  such  an  example 
of  human  perfection.  Ilir.t4»ry  has  c(»nsecrateti  it  to  the  instruction  of  mankind;  and  happy  if 
republican  America  shall  cleave  to  the  maxims  which  he  bct^ueathed  to  her  in  a  paper  pronounced, 
by  an  eminent  English  historian,  to  be  unequalled  by  any  com{>osition  of  uninspired  wisdom. 
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In  regard  to  servnnts,  lie  had  already  written  to  Mr.  Lear: 
"The  pressure  of  business  under  which  I  labored  for  sevend  days 
before  I  left  New  York  allowed  me  no  time  to  inquire  who  of  the 
female  servants  it  was  proposed  or  thought  advisable  to  remove 

here,  besides  the  wives  of  the  footmen,  James  and  Fidas With 

re-ipect  to  Mr.  Hyde  and  liis  wife,  if  it  is  not  stated  on  some  paper 
handed  in  by  Mr.  Hyde,  it  is  nevertheless  strong  on  my  recollection, 
that  his  wife's  serv-ices  were  put  down  at  one  and  his  own  services 
at  two  hundred  dollai-s  per  an^um.  I  have  no  wish  to  part  with 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hyde,  fii*st,  T)ecause  I  do  not  like  to  be  changing,  and 
second,  because  I  do  not  know  where  or  with  whom  to  supj)ly  their 
places.  On  the  score  of  acconnts,  I  can  say  nothing,  having  never 
taken  a  comparative  view  of  his  and  Fraunces's  ;  but  I  am  exceed- 
ingly mistaken  if  the  expenses  of  the  second  table,  at  which  Mr. 
Hyde  presides,  have  not  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  tables  kept  by 
Fraunces,  for  I  strongly  suspect  (Imt  in  this  I  may  ])e  mistaken) 
that  nothing  is  brought  to  my  talde,  of  li(piors,  fruits,  or  other  lux- 
uries, that  is  not  used  as  profusely  at  liLs.  If  my  suspicions  are  un- 
founded I  shall  be  sorry  for  having  entertained  them,  and  if  they 
are  not,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  under  his  successor  the 
same  things  might  not  be  done ;  in  which  case,  (if  Hyde  is  honest 
and  careful,  of  which  you  are  better  able  to  judge  than  I  am,)  a 
change  without  a  benefit  might  take  place,  which  is  not  desirable 
if  they  are  to  be  retained  on  proper  terms.  I  say  they,  for  if  Mrs. 
Hyde  Is  necessary  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  your  letter,  and 
the  cook  is  not  competent  to  prepare  the  dessert,  make  cake,  etc.,  I 
do  not  see  of  what  use  Hyde  will  be,  more  than  William,  without 

Thrk'e  favured  Virginia,  to  have  fonncd  tho  early  life  of  such  a  man  — to  have  rocked  hin  cradle, 
and  to  coutaiu  his  Oiibcd!  Tu  Ilollaud  there  U  Btill  to  bo  seen  the  building,  small  and  bhed  like 
08  it  in,  carefully  kept  iu  ltd  original  state,  in  which  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  lived  whilst 
working  in  the  naval  dock-yard  at  Sardam,  in  1C97;  but  I  could  find  no  vestige  of  tho  Phila- 
delphia domicil  of  Washington,  relatively  recent  as  was  tho  day  when  his  living  presence  sanc- 
tified it" 
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her. . . .  Fraunces,  besides  being  an  excellent  cook,  knowing  how  to 
provide  genteel  dinnei-s,  and  giving  aid  in  dressing  them,  prepared 
the  dessei-t,  made  the  cake,  and  did  every  thing  that  is  done  by 
Hyde  and  his  wife  together ;  coiLsequently  the  services  of  Hyde  alone 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Fraunces ;  and  if  his  accounts 
exceed  those  of  Fraunces,  in  the  same  seasons,  four  or  five  pounds  a 
week,  and  at  the  same  time  ai)i)ear  fair,  I  shall  have  no  scruple  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  enttn-tiiined  much  harder  thoughts  of  him 
than  I  ought  to  have  done;  although  it  is  unaccountable  to  me 
how  other  families,  on  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  sho\d<l  be  enabled  to  entertain  more  company,  or  at 
least  entei-tiiin  more  frequently,  than  I  could  do  for  tw^enty-five 
thousand  doUai-s." 

Of  the  style  in  which  the  presidential  residence  was  furnished 
an  impression  may  be  derived  from  some  further  extracts  from  the 
same  series  of  letter.  The  President  writes  soon  after :  "  IVIr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  have  insisted  u])on  leaving  the  two  large  looking-glasses 
which  are  in  their  best  rooms  T)ecause  they  have  no  place,  they  say, 
j)roper  to  remove  them  to,  and  because  they  are  unwilling  to  haz- 
ard the  taking  of  them  down.  You  will,  therefore,  let  them  have 
instead  the  choice  of  mine :  the  large  ones  I  purchased  of  the  French 
miiiLster  they  do  not  incline  to  take,  l>ut  will  l)e  gla<l  of  some  of 
the  others.     They  will  also  leave  a  large  ghiss  lamp  in  the  entry  or 

hall,  and  will  take  one  or  more  of  my  glass  lamps  in  lieu  of  it 

Mrs.  Morris  has  a  mangle  (I  think  it  is  called)  for  ironing  clothes, 
which,  as  it  is  fixed  in  the  place  where  it  is  commonly  used,  she 
proposes  to  leave,  and  take  mine.  To  this  I  have  no  olyection,  pro- 
vided mine  is  ecpially  good  and  convenient;  but  if  I  should  obtain 
any  advantages,  besides  that  of  its  being  uj)  and  ready  for  use,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  receive  it. 

"  I  have  no  particular  dii'cction  to  give  res])ecting  the  appropria 
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tioii  of  the  furniture.  By  means  of  the  bow  windows  the  l)ack 
rooms  will  become  the  largest,  and  of  coui-se  will  receive  the  fur- 
niture of  the  largest  dining  and  drawing  rooias,  and  in  that  case, 
though  there  are  no  closets  in  them,  there  are  some  in  the  steward's 
room,  directly  opposite,  wliich  are  not  hiconvenient.  There  is  a 
small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  that  might,  if  it  is  not  essentiid 
for  other  purposes,  l)e  appropriated  for  the  Sevres  chhia,  and  other 
things  of  that  sort,  which  are  not  in  common  use.  Mi-s,  Morris, 
who  is  a  notable  lady  in  family  arrangements,  can  give  you  nrnch 
information  on  all  the  conveniences  about  the  house  and  buildings, 
and  I  dare  say  would  rather  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  con- 
sulted in  those  mattei-s,  as  she  is  so  near,  than  a  trouble  to  give  her 
opinion  of  them. 

"  I  approve,  at  least  till  inconvenience  or  danger  shall  appear, 
of  the  large  table  ornaments  remaining  on  the  sidel>oard,  and  of 
the  pagodiis  standing  in  the  smallest  drawing-room.  Had  I  de- 
livered my  sentiments  from  here  respecting  this  fixture,  that  is  the 
apartment  I  should  have  named  for  it.  Whether  the  green,  which 
you  have,  or  a  new  yellow  curtain,  should  be  api^'opriated  to  the 
staircase  above  the  hall,  may  depend  on  your  getting  an  exact 
match,  in  color  and  so  forth,  of  the  latter.  For  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances one  would  not,  in  instances  of  this  kind,  regard  a  small  addi- 
tional expense." 

In  other  letters  we  have  the  same  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  the 
proper  modes  of  packing  porcelain,  ghiss,  and  other  articles,  and 
such  indications  of  taste  as  show  that  Washington  perfectly  under- 
stood the  proprieties  of  an  effective  arrangement  of  furniture,  and 
was  careful  that  his  own  home  shoidd,  in  this  respect  at  least,  ap- 
pear to  the  best  advantage. 

Washington  has  never  been  presented  as  an  inventor,  and  his 
name  probably  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Patent  Office ;  but  in  the 
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followdiig  extract  lie  ai)i)eai's  as  the  author  of  the  wine-coaster,  an 
article  which  for  more  thaii  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  a  necessity 
on  every  dinner-tahle.  "  Enclosed,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Lear,  "  I  send 
you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  a  hill  of  the  cost 
of  the  articles  he  was  to  send  me.  The  prices  of  the  plated  ware 
exceed — far  exceed  —  the  utmost  bounds  of  my  calculation ;  but 
as  I  am  pei'suaded  he  has  done  what  he  conceives  right,  I  am  satis- 
fied, and  reipiest  you  to  make  immediate  payment  to  Mr.  Consta- 
])le,  if  you  can  raise  the  means. ...  As  these  coolers  are  designed  for 
waim  weather,  and  will  be,  I  presume,  useless  in  cold,  or  in  that  in 
which  the  liquoi-s  do  not  require  cooling,  qitere^  would  not  a  st^md 
like  that  for  castoi^s,  with  four  apertures  for  so  many  diflferent  kinds 
of  liquoi's,  each  aperture  just  sufficient  to  hold  one  of  the  cut  de- 
canter sent  by  Mr.  Mori-is,  be  more  convenient,  for  passing  the  bot- 
tles from  one  to  another,  than  the  handing  each  bottle  separately, 
by  which  it  often  liai)pens  that  oiw  bottle  moves,  another  stops,  and 
all  are  in  confusion?  Two  of  them  —  one  for  each  end  of  the 
tal)le,  with  a  flat  bottom,  with  or  without  feet,  open  at  the  side,  but 
with  a  raised  rim,  as  castor  stands  have,  and  an  upright,  by  way  of 
handle,  in  the  middle  —  could  not  cost  a  gi'eat  deal  even  if  made 
wholly  of  silver.  Talk  to  a  silvei^smith  and  ascertain  the  cost,  and 
whether  they  could  1)C  hnmediately  made,  if  required,  in  a  hand- 
some fashion.  Perhaps  the  coolei's  sent  by  Mi\  Morris  may  afford 
ideas  of  tiiste ;  perhaps,  too,  (if  they  prove  not  too  heavy,  when 
examined,)  they  may  supei-sede  the  necessity  of  such  as  I  have  de- 
Bciil)ed,  by  answering  the  purpose  themselves.  Four  double  flint 
l)ottles  (such  as  I  suspect  Mr.  Morris  has  sent)  will  weigh,  I  conjec- 
ture, four  pounds ;  the  wine  in  them  when  they  are  filled  will  be 
eight  pounds  more,  which,  added  to  the  Aveight  of  the  coolers,  will, 
I  fear,  nuike  these  latter  too  unwiehly  to  pass,  esi)ecially  by  ladies, 
which  induces  me  to  think  of  a  frame  in  the  form  of  castoi's." 
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Though  Mrs.  Washington  is  said  l)y  some  people  who  have 
written  desciii)tions  or  menioira  of  her,  to  have  l)een  a  very  nota- 
ble housewife,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  coiTespondence  or  other 
documents  which  have  fallen  under  my  ol)servation  that  she  ever 
did  much  to  relieve  the  General  of  the  trouble  of  household  af&irs. 
They  evidently  lived  together  on  very  excellent  terms,  though  she 
sometimes  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  about  her  grand- 
children, who,  he  insisted,  (and  he  always  earned  his  point,)  should 
be  under  thorough  disciplinarians  as  well  as  competent  teachers, 
when  they  were  sent  from  home  to  he  educated.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Lear  in  a  manner  that  evinces  his  wish  to 
yield  to  her  as  much  as  possible :  "  As  to  a  coachman,"  he  says, 
"  Mrs.  Washington's  predilection  for  Jacob  is  as  strong  as  my  pre- 
judice and  feai-s  are  great;  yet  in  your  incpiiries  after  one,  a^k  some- 
tiling  concerning  Jacdl)^  who  wanted  much,  it  seems,  to  return  to 
us,  while  we  were  at  Philadelphia."  In  the  matter  of  coachmen 
and  postillions  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  fortunate. 
lie  had  written  back  to  New  York  from  Sj)urrier's,  in  Maryland, 
when  on  his  way  to  Mount  Vernon :  "  With  some  difficulty  (from 
the  most  infamous  roads  that  ever  were  seen)  we  have  got  to  this 
place,  and  are  awaiting  dinner,  but  have  no  expectation  of  reaching 
Baltimore  to-night.  Dunn  has  given  such  proof  of  his  want  of 
skill  in  driving,  that  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  lookmg 
out  for  some  one  to  take  his  place.  Before  we  reached  Eliza!  )eth- 
town  we  were  obliged  to  take  him  from  the  coach  and  put  him  on 
the  wagon.  This  he  turned  over  twice,  and  this  morning  he  was 
found  much  intoxicated.  He  has  also  got  the  hoi-ses  into  a  ha])it 
of  stopping."  And  his  attention  to  equipage  is  illustrated  in  a 
communication  as  to  the  clothes  of  his  footmen.  "  Upon  examining 
the  caps  of  Giles  and  Paids,"  he  says,  "  I  find  they  (especially  that 
of  Paris)  are  much  worn,  and  will  be  unfit  to  appear  in  with  de- 
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cency,  after  tlie  journey  from  here  is  i>erformecl.  I  therefore  re- 
quest that  you  will  have  two  new  ones  made,  witli  fuller  and  richer 
tassels  at  the  toj)  than  the  old  ones  have.  That  the  maker  of  them 
may  have  some  guide,  as  to  the  size,  the  inclosed  dimensions  of  their 
heads  will,  I  presume,  he  sufficient." 

Mi's.  Washington  is  freciuently  referred  to  in  his  lettei's,  when 
al)sent,  in  a  manner  which  evinces  a  constant  thoughtfulness  of  her 
happiness.  On  one  occiLsion  he  writes  to  Mr.  Lear,  "  Furnish  ]Mr9. 
Wjishington  with  what  money  she  may  want,  and  from  time  to 
time  ask  her  if  she  di>€'^  want,  as  she  is  not  fond  of  applying.'' 
Again,  "I  send,  witli  my  best  remcml)rances,  a  sermon  for  her.  I 
presume  it  is  good,  coming  all  the  way  from  New  Hampshire ;  but 
do  not  vouch  for  it,  not  having  read  a  word  of  it." 

No  one  can  read  these  \ery  curious  and  characteiistic  lettere 
and  not  recall  with  a  feeling  of  indignatiim  those  charges  of  inor- 
dhiate  and  anti-republican  state  and  splendor,  which  the  imjwssi- 
bility  of  detecting  any  fault  in  the  administration  of  weightier 
affaii's  caused  the  "  democrats  "  of  that  time  to  bruit  every  where 
iigainst  tlie  great  founder  and  chief  of  the  federal  party.  Xo  wis- 
dom or  disci'etion,  though  these  qualities  had  l)een  imj)arted  in  a 
8ui)ei'human  ])rodigality,  nor  any  conduct,  even  if  under  the  mast 
absolute  control  of  the  divhie  intelligence,  could,  however,  have 
averted  those  rabble  assaults  upon  the  stainless  fame  of  Washmg- 
ton,  which  disti'acted  his  councils,  and  occasioned  him  so  much  un- 
ha]ii)hiess.  lie  himself  says,  in  a  letter  to  Catherine  jMacaiday, 
"  Our  Avishes  were  limited,  and  I  think  that  our  plan  of  living  will 
now  be  deemed  reasona])le,  by  the  considerate  part  of  our  species. 
Mrs.  Washington's  ideas  coincide  with  my  own,  as  to  simplicity  of 
dress,  and  evoiy  thing  which  can  tend  to  support  propriety  of 
charactei',  without  ])ai-taking  of  the  follies  of  luxury  and  ostenta- 
tion."    Byron,  contemplating  this  spectacle,  eiTcd  as  gi'eatly  as  the 
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simple-hearted  hero,  in  estimating  the  malignant  darhig  of  the  yet 
feeble  but  rapidly  growing  opposition  to  the  goveniment.  The 
noble  bard  exclaims : 

"  AVhert'  may  tlic  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  great, 
Where  neither  gwilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes  —  one,  —  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 
The  Cincinnatiis  of  the  West, 

Whom  Envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathctl  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one  ! " 

VI. 

TiiE  removal  of  the  hoasehold  of  the  Vice  President  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Mi-s.  Adams,  who  describes  her  new  residence,  called  Bush  IDll,  in 
a  letter  to  her  daughter.  "  Though  there  remains  neither  l)ush  nor 
shrub  upon  it,  and  very  few  trees,  except  the  pine  grove  ])ehind 
it,  yet  Bush  Hill,"  she  says,  "is  a  very  l^eautiful  place;  but  the 
grand  and  the  sublime  I  left  at  Kichmond  Hill.  The  cultivation  in 
sight,  and  the  prospect,  are  superior  ;  but  the  Schuylkill  is  no  more 
like  the  Hudson  than  I  to  Hercules.  Tlie  house  is  better  fuiiiLshed 
wdthin ;  but  when  you  come  to  comj^are  the  conveniences  for  store- 
room, kitchen,  closets,  and  so  forth,  it  has  nothing  like  them.  As 
chance  governs  many  actions  of  my  life,  when  we  arrived  in  the 
city  we  came  directly  here.  By  accident,  the  vessel  with  our  furni- 
ture had  arrived  the  day  before,  and  Briesler  was  taking  the  first 
load  into  a  house  all  green-painted,  the  workmen  being  there  with 
brushes  in  hand.  This  was  a  cold  comfoil,  where,  I  sui)pose,  no  fire 
had  been  kindled  in  several  years,  except  in  a  back  kitchen ;  but  as 
I  expected  many  things  of  this  kind  I  was  not  disappohited  nor 
discomfited.  As  no  wood  or  fodder  had  been  provided,  we  could 
:V2 
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only  turn  about  and  go  to  the  City  Tavern  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  wa*s  pleasant,  and  I  ventured  to  come  up  and  take  posses- 
sion ;  but  what  confusion !  boxes,  barrels,  chairs,  tal)les,  trunks, 
eveiy  thing,  to  ])e  ari*anged,  and  few  hands  to  accomi^lish  it — ^for 
Briesler  was  o])liged  to  be  at  the  vessel.  The  firet  object  was  to 
get  fires  ;  the  next  to  get  up  beds  ;  but  the  cold  damp  rooms,  and 
the  new  paint,  proved  almost  too  much  for  me.  On  Friday  we 
arrived  here,  and  late  on  Saturday  evening  we  got  our  furnitui-e  in. 
On  Sunday,  Tliomas  was  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism  ;  on  Monday, 
I  wiLS  obliged  to  give  Louisa  an  emetic  ;  on  Tuesday,  Mi-s.  Briesler 
was  taken  with  her  old  pain  ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  on  Thurs- 
day, Polly  was  seized  with  a  violent  pleuritic  fever.  She  has  been 
t^^^ce  l)led,  had  a  blister  on  her  side,  and  has  not  been  out  of  bed 
since,  only  as  she  is^taken  up  to  have  her  bed  made.  And  every 
day,  the  stormy  ones  excei)ted,  from  eleven  until  three,  the  house 
is  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  all  this  is  no  more  nor 
worse  than  I  expected,  I  bear  it  Avithout  rejiining,  and  feel  thankful 
that  I  have  weathered  it  out  without  a  rela])se,  though  some  days 
I  have  not  been  able  to  sit  up.  Mrs.  Bingham  has  been  twice  to 
see  me.  I  tliink  she  is  more  amiable  and  l)eautiful  than  ever.  I 
have  seen  many  very  fine  women  since  I  have  been  here.  Our 
Nancy  Hamilton  is  the  same  unafiected  and  afiable  girl  Ave  formerly 
knew  her.  Slic  made  many  kind  hujuiries  after  you ;  so  did  Mrs. 
Bingham.  I  have  not  yet  l)Ogun  to  return  visits,  as  the  ladies 
expect  to  find  me  at  home,  and  I  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  health 
to  do  it ;  nor  am  Ijet  in  a  very  eligilJe  state  to  receive  their  \dsits. 
I  however  endeavored  to  have  one  room  decent,  to  receive  them, 
which,  with  my  own  cliaiiil)er,  is  as  mucli  as  I  can  at  present  boast 
of  having  in  tolerable  onler.  The  difticulty  of  getting  workmen, 
]Mr.  llaniiltou  pleads  as  an  excuse  for  the  house  not  being  ready. 
Mi-s.  Lear  was  in  to  see  me  yesterday,  and  assures  me  that  I  am 
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much  })etter  off  than  Mi-s.  Wiuuhingtou  will  l)e  when  she  arrives, 
for  that  their  house  is  not  likely  to  be  completed  this  year.  And, 
when  all  is  done,  it  ^vill  not  be  Broadway !  If  New  York  wanted 
any  revenge  for  the  removal,  the  citizens  might  be  glutted  if  they 
w^ould  come  here,  where  every  article  has  lisen  to  almost  double  its 
price,  and  where  it  is  not  j^ossible  for  Congress  and  their  appendages 
for  a  long  time  to  be  half  a*s  well  accommodated.  One  would  suj> 
pose  that  the  people  thought  Mexico  was  before  them,  and  that 
the  Congi'ess  were  its  possessors. 

"  We  have  had  two  severe  storms ;  the  last  was  snow.  Poor 
Mi-s.  Knox  is  in  great  tiiljulation  about  her  furniture.  The  vessel 
sailed  the  day  ])efore  the  first  storm,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  on 
Friday  last.  I  had  a  gi*eat  misfortune  happen  to  my  l^est  trunk  of 
clothes.  The  vessel  sprung  a  leak,  and  my  trunk  got  wet,  a  foot 
high,  by  which  means  I  have  several  gowns  spoiled;  the  one 
you  worked  is  the  most  damaged,  and  a  black  satin — the  blessed 
effects  of  tuml)ling  al)out  the  world." 

During  all  the  autunm  the  roads  through  New  Jersey  looked 
like  a  street  in  New^  York  on  the  fii*st  of  May ;  but  the  moving 
was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  furniture  of  the  public  oflices  and 
private  houses  was  transferred  to  the  new  metropolis.  Among 
women  Philadelphia  become  popular,  but  the  men,  especially  those 
of  the  eastern  states,  w^ere  generally  ill  pleased  with  the  change,  and 
perhaps  little  disposed  to  look  upon  it  in  an  amiable  way,  Wol- 
cott  wrote :  "  The  people  of  this  state  are  very  proud  of  their  city, 
their  wealth,  and  their  supposed  knowledge.  I  have  seen  many  of 
their  i)rincipal  men,  and  discover  nothing  that  tempts  me  to  idola- 
try ;  I  must  see  and  examine  Ijefore  I  say  much,  but  I  do  not  expect 
that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  will  fm*nish  me  with  any  self- 
humiliating  sensations."  Mi\  James  Monroe,  whose  " good  feeling" 
was  80  proverbial,  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "  ITie  city  seems  at 
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present  to  be  mostly  inhabited  by  sharpers;"  and  Mi'.  Jeremiah 
Smith,  of  New  Hampshii'e,  remarked  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
"The  accoimts  you  have  always  had  of  this  great  and  beautiful 
city  will  blind  the  eyes  of  your  undei-standing,  as  they  did  mine. 
The  Philadeljihians  are,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the 
parson  in  his  l>lack  gown  to  the  Jille  de  joie^  or  girl  of  pleasure,  a 
set  of  beggai'S.  You  cannot  turn  round  without  pajdng  a  dollar." 
But  regrets  for  New  York,  and  uncivD  accusations  against  Philadel- 
phians  for  making  as  much  as  they  could,  in  an  honest  way,  of  tlieu' 
\dctoiy  over  that  now  deserted  city,  gradually  subsided  and  were 
lost  in  the  more  agreeable  excitement  of  prei)ai'ing  for  the  season 
in  the  gay  world. 


K.  wi -jrt.I    Aj  T-l" 
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The  women  of  Philadelphia  were  already  distinguished  for  those 
attractions  which  have  heen  celel)rated  so  much  and  so  justly  in 
more  recent  times.  For  beauty,  grace,  and  hitelligence,  the  witty 
Duke  de  Lauzun  confessed  that  he  knew  not  where  they  were 
surpassed ;  and  the  gay  Marquis  de  Chastellux  became  enthiLsiastic 
when  describhig  the  dames  and  demoiselles  who  gave  its  life  to 
society  there  at  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  seven  yeai-s, 
when  Philadelphia  was  made  again  the  centre  of  aftaii-s,  it  was 
found  that  her  coteries  had  lost  in  the  advance  of  material  interests 
none  of  their  refinement  or  spirit,  and  that  whatever  rivaliy  was 
thi-eatened  in  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  none  could  be 
apprehended  in  social  elegance. 

Preeminent  at  this  period  in  rank  and  in  whatever  adds  an  em- 
bellishment to  the  highest  station,  was  Mrs.  Anne  Bingham,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Thomas  Willing  and  wife  of  Mr.  "William  Bingham,  who 
soon  after  was  created  one  of  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  national  senate.  Distinguished  among  the  women  of  the 
presidential  court,  Mi's.  Bingham  was  elevated  in  some  respects 
above  them  all,  in  being  the  centre  of  a  court  which  wiis  all  her 
own.  Her  style,  her  beauty,  her  influence,  the  elegance  of  her 
house,  the  taste  and  aristocratic  distinction  of  the  assemblages  which 
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frequently  adorned  it,  have  l)ecome  as  liouseliold  words  in  the  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  them,  and  indeed  are  historical  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  higher  social  life  of  America.  Considering  that  she 
died  before  she  was  thii'ty-seven  years  of  age,  that  she  had  passed 
much  of  her  married  life  abroad,  and  that  the  close  of  it  was  away 
fi'om  home,  and  after  illness  had  withdrawn  her  for  some  time  from 
the  sphere  in  which  she  shone,  w^e  should  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  traditionary  reputa- 
tion of  her  distinction  and  influence,  which  is  found  in  Philadelphia 
as  fresh  almost  at  the  end  of  half  a  centmy  as  it  was  at  its  begin- 
ning. Her  reputation  was,  in  truth,  the  combined  result  of  several 
causes.  Her  beauty  was  splendid.  Her  figure,  which  was  some- 
what above  the  middle  size,  was  well  made.  Her  carriage  was  light 
and  elegant,  while  ever  marked  by  dignity  and  air.  Her  manners 
were  a  gift.  Sprightly,  easy,  winning,  are  terms  which  describe  the 
mannei's  of  many  women,  but  while  truly  describing  hers,  they 
would  descril^e  them  imperfectl}',  unless  they  gave  the  idea  that 
they  won  from  all  who  knew  her  a  special  measure  of  personal  in- 
terest and  relation.  Receiving  neither  service  nor  the  promise  of 
it,  every  one  wlio  left  her  yet  felt  personally  flattered  and  obliged ; 
really  exclusive  in  her  associates,  she  gave  to  none  the  slightest 
offence;  with  great  social  ambition  at  the  l)asis  of  her  charac- 
ter, no  aspu'ant  for  the  eminence  of  ftishion  felt  that  she  was 
thwarting  her  aims ;  and  with  advantages,  personal,  social,  and  ex- 
ternal, such  as  hardly  ever  fail  to  excite  envy  from  her  sex,  such 
was  her  easy  and  happy  turn  of  feeling,  and  such  the  fortunate 
cast  of  her  natural  manners,  that  she  seemed  never  to  excite  the  sting 
of  unkinduess  nor  so  much  as  awaken  its  sluml)er  or  repose.  Her 
entertainments  were  distinguished  not  more  for  then-  superior  style 
and  frequency  than  for  the  happy  and  discreet  selection  of  her 
guests,  and  her  own  costume  abroad  was  always  marked  by  tliat 
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propriety  and  gi^ace  wliicli,  wliile  uniting  costliness,  rarity  and  an 
exquisite  refinement,  subordinates  the  effect  of  them  in  a  way  wliich 
never  invites  comparisons.  In  all  this  she  had  had  the  advantage 
of  a  wise  and  courtly  and  afiectionate  education.  She  owed  much, 
however,  to  the  command  of  gi'eat  wealth,  and  to  a  combination 
of  friendly  and  family  advantages  which  her  wealth  enabled  her 
to  illustrate  and  profit  ])y. 

XL 

Ix  her  father's  house  we  may  believe  that  Mrs.  Bingham  receiv- 
ed the  best  instruction  which  the  time  and  country  affinxled.  Mr. 
Willing  had  himself  been  carefully  educated  at  Bath,  in  England, 
and  although  contemplating  probably  the  career  of  a  merchant, 
had  been  liberally  trained  in  classical  studies,  and  had  pui-sued  for 
some  time  a  regular  coui-se  of  legal  readuig  iis  a  student  in  the 
Temple.  From  girlhood  the  l)eauty  of  this  daughter  had  been  con- 
spicuous, and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Octol)er,  1780,  l)eing  tlien  just 
sLxteen  yeai-s  old,  she  was  married  by  the  Keverend  William  Wliite, 
one  of  the  chaplaiiLS  to  the  Congress,  and  afterwards  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  who  possessed  larger  estates  than 
any  other  person  in  the  colony.  As  a  child  she  had  been  much  at 
home  in  the  family  of  Washington.  Mr.  Willing  and  his  associate 
in  commerce,  IloT)ei*t  Morris,  as  well  as  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Clymer, 
were  all  membera  of  the  Congress  of  1770.  To  thc^  great  credit 
and  well  known  patriotism  of  the  house  of  Willing  and  Morris  the 
country  owed  its  extrication  from  those  trying  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  revolutionary  history.  Tlie 
character  of  Mr.  Willing  was  in  many  respects  not  unlike  that  of 
Washington,  and  in  tlie  discretion  of  his  conduct,  the  fidelity  of  his 
professions,  and  the  great  influence,  l)oth  private  and  public,  which 
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belonged  to  liim,  tlie  destined  leader  was  certain  to  find  the  elements 
of  an  aftinityl)y  wliicli  they  would  he  united  in  the  closest  manner. 
During  a  part  of  the  war  the  head-quartei*s  of  the  General  were 
in  a  house  huilt  on  Mr.  WilHng's  estate  for  his  son-in-law^,  Colo- 
nel B}Td,  of  Westover,  in  Virginia^  and  only  separated  from  his  own 
by  the  intervening  grounds  of  his  garden.  In  this  way,  as  well  as 
from  her  domestic  relatioas  and  immediate  connections  with  the 
families  of  Clymer,  Francis,  Pow^ell,  McCall,  Shippen,  and  others, 
forming  in  that  day,  with  the  Chews,  Aliens,  and  two  or  three 
more,  a  large  portion  of  the  only  society  with  which  the  Chief  was 
intimate.  Miss  Willing,  even  as  a  young  girl,  was  very  frequently 
an  object  of  Washington's  notice  and  regard.  Another  intimate 
friend  of  the  family,  from  abroad,  was  John  Jay,  who  at  the  time 
of  iVIiss  Willing's  marriage  was  in  Spain,  and  who  soon  after  wi*ote 
to  Mr.  Bingham,  to  congratulate  hhn  on  his  happiness,  "  fi'om  the 
most  delicate  of  all  connections,  with  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  her 
sex.  As  I  am  always  pleased  to  find  those  happy  whom  I  think 
deserve  to  be  so,"  he  says,  "it  gave  me  very  sensible  satisfaction  to 
hear  that  you  had  both  made  so  judicious  a  choice,  notwithstand- 
ing the  veil  which  that  sweet  fascinating  passion  often  draws  over 
our  eyes  and  undei'standing." 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  that  is,  in  1784,  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham with  her  husband  went  to  Europe.  She  spent  some  time  in 
France,  and  was  presented  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  where  she 
attracted  particular  attention.  The  eyes  of  cavaliei^s  might  well 
l)e  turned  to  such  a  representative  of  a  nation  whose  successful  con- 
test for  independence  had  won  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  family  were  then  residing  in  Paris,  and  in  the  diary 
of  Miss  Adams,  for  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1784,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Adamses  that  day  dined  with  the  Binghams  at  the  Hotel 
Musco\y.     "  Mrs.  Bingham,"  says  the  young  lady,  "  gains  my  love 
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and  admiration  more  and  more  ever}^  time  I  see  her ;  slie  is  possess- 
ed of  greater  ease  and  politeness  in  lier  behavior  than  any  jK^rson  I 
have  met."  Two  or  three  months  afterward,  describing  a  dinner 
of  Lafyette's,  Mi*s.  Bingliam  was  agiiin  encountered :  "  She  wa^,  as 
ever,  engaging ;  her  dress  wjis  of  Idack  velvet,  with  pink  satin  sleeves 
and  stomacher,  a  pink  satin  petticoat,  and  over  it  a  skirt  of  white 
crape,  spotted  all  over  with  gray  fur  —  the  sides  of  the  gown  open 
in  front,  and  the  hottom  of  the  coat  trimmed  with  paste.  It  was 
superl),  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  pei'son  made  it  appear  to  pecu 
liar  advantage." 

Her  next  sojourn  was  at  the  Hague,  which  was  still  an  impor- 
tant seat  of  diplomacy.     From  the  Hague  she  passed  into  England, 
where  her  elegance  and  l>eauty  attracted  more  admiration  than  per 
haps  was  willmgly  expressed  by  the  old  court  of  George  IH. 

Tliat  the  American  women  surpass  those  of  any  other  country 
in  beauty  has  long  been  conceded.  Nothing  struck  the  gallant 
French  noblemen,  who  came  here  during  the  war,  so  much  as  the 
charms  of  the  fairer  sex,  in  almost  every  class  of  society.  Young 
John  Quincy  Adams,  soon  after  his  return  from  Kiissia,  in  1785, 
wrote  to  his  sister,  "  Since  I  came  home  I  am  grown  more  indiffer- 
ent to  beauty  than  I  ever  was  ;  it  is  so  common  here  that  it  loses 
half  its  value."  HLs  mother  very  nearly  agreed  with  him  on  this 
subject.  "Notwithstanding  the  English  boast  so  much  of  their 
beauties,"  she  says,  "  I  do  not  think  they  have  really  so  much  of  it 
as  you  will  find  amongst  the  same  proportion  of  people  in  America, 
It  is  true  that  their  complexions  are  undoubtedly  fairer  than  the 
French,  and  in  general  their  figures  are  good.  Of  this  they  make 
the  best ;  but  I  have  not  seen  a  lady  in  England  who  can  l)ear  a 
comparison  with  Mrs.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Piatt,  or  a  Miss  Hamilton, 
who  is  a  Philadelphia  young  lady.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
of  their  beauties  stands  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  is  mascu- 
83 
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line  in  lier  appearance.  Lady  Salisbury  is  small  and  genteel,  but 
lier  coraplexion  is  bad ;  and  Lady  Talbot  is  not  a  Mrs.  Bingham, 
who,  taken  altogether,  is  the  finest  woman  I  ever  saw.  The  intel- 
ligence of  her  countenance,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  it^  animation, 
the  elegance  of  her  form,  and  the  affability  of  her  manners,  convert 
you  into  admiration ;  and  one  has  only  to  lament  too  much  dissipa- 
tion and  frivolity  of  amusement,  which  have  weaned  her  fi-om  her 
native  country,  and  given  her  a  passion  and  thirst  after  all  the  lux- 
uries of  Europe.  The  finest  English  woman  I  have  seen  is  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Dana,  brother  to  our  Mr.  Dana.  He  resides 
in  the  country,  but  was  in  London,  with  two  of  his  daughters,  when 
I  fii'st  came  here.  I  saw  her  first  at  Ilanelagh.  I  was  struck  wdth 
her  appearance,  and  endeavored  to  find  who  she  was ;  for  she  ap- 
peared like  Calypso  amongst  her  nymphs,  delicate  and  modest. 
She  was  easily  known  from  the  crowd,  as  a  stranger.  I  had  not 
long  admired  her  before  she  w^as  brought  by  her  father  and  intro- 
duced to  me,  after  which  she  made  me  a  \Tsit,  with  her  sister,  who 
was  much  out  of  health.  At  the  same  time  that  she  has  the  best 
title  of  any  English  woman  I  have  seen  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity, 
I  would  not  have  it  forgotten  that  her  father  is  an  American,  and, 
as  he  was  remarkably  handsome,  no  doul»t  she  ow(»s  a  large  share 
of  her  T)eauty  to  him." 

In  London  the  Adams  family  renewed  their  intimacy  with  the 
Bingliams,  and  MLss  Adams  fre([uently  alludes  to  her  Philadelphia 
friend:  "  She  is  coming  quite  into  fashion  here,  and  is  very  much 
admired,''  she  says.  ''  The  hairdresser  who  dresses  us  on  court  days 
inquired  of  mama  whether  she  knew  the  lady  '  so  much  talked  of 
here  from  Americfi,  Mrs.  Bingham.'  He  had  heard  of  her  from  a 
lady  who  lia<l  seen  her  at  Lord  Duncan's.  At  last,  speaking  of  Miss 
Hamilton,  lie  said,  with  a  twirl  of  hLs  comb,  "  Well,  it  does  not  sig- 
nify, l)ut  the  American  ladies  do  beat  the  English  all  to  nothing!'^ 
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On  the  twenty-foui-th  of  June,  1787,  Miss  Adams,  now  Mi's.  Wil- 
liam S.  Smith,  writes  in  her  journal :  "  Mrs.  Stewart  is  an  agree- 
able woman.  I  think  from  the  observation  I  have  made  upon  those 
ladies  from  Philadelphia  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  that 
they  are  more  easy  in  their  mannei-s,  and  discover  a  greater  desire 
to  render  themselves  acceptable,  than  the  women  of  Boston,  where 
education  appears  to  be  better,  and  they  seem  to  be  sensible  of 
their  consequence  in  society.  I  have  seen  some  good  specimens 
of  their  brilliancy,  first  in  Mrs.  Bingham,  and  now  in  Mrs.  Stewart." 
]Mrs.  Bingham  remained  abroad  about  five  years.  She  was 
every  where  caressed,  and  the  immense  wealth  at  her  command 
enabled  her  to  maintain  a  style  of  life  without  which  beauty,  ele- 
gance, or  worth,  stands  every  where  in  Europe,  but  in  England* 
especially,  only  a  slight  chance  of  recognition.  With  her  husband 
she  had  contemplated,  before  leaving  home,  the  building  of  a  resi- 
dence, on  their  return,  which  might  illustrate  their  taste,  wealth 
and  hospitality.  The  domestic  architecture  of  London  and  Paris 
was  a  subject  of  special  study,  and  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  in  Manchester  Square,  London,  was  selected  as  the 
model  of  the  contemplated  structure  in  Philadelphia — the  dimen- 
sions of  the  original  being  somew^hat  enlarged  in  the  copy.  .Soon 
after  they  came  back  to  America  they  built  their  palatial  edifice, 
so  well  remembered  by  the  present  generation  as  "  The  Mansion 
House,"  in  Third  street  above  Spruce,  which  was  unhappily  de- 
stroyed a  few  years  ago  by  fii^e.  We  have  since  had  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  a  few  larger  houses,  but  in  neither  city,  it  may 
])e  safely  asserted,  has  there  yet  been  any  establishment  distin- 
guished every  way  by  taste  so  truly  elegant,  and  by  so  marked  an 

*  The  English  soinetimea  refer  in  an  unamiable  way  to  the  influence  of  the  **  almighty  dol- 
lar** over  our  countrymen,  as  if  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  no  otlier  country  is  money  «o 
*'  almighty  *'  as  in  England  itselC 
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ail*  of  rank  and  opulence.  Its  width  was  spacious,  its  lieight  not 
extended  above  a  tliii'd  stor}^,  and  it  stood  perhaps  forty  feet  from 
the  ordinary  line  of  the  street,  being  approached  l)y  a  circulai-  car- 
riage way  of  gravel,  the  access  upon  both  ends  of  which  opened  by 
swinging  gates  of  iron  open  traceiy.  A  low  wall,  with  an  elegant 
coui'se  of  baluster  upon  it,  defended  the  immediate  fi-ont,  and 
connected  the  gates  which  gave  admission.  The  grounds  about 
the  liouse,  1  beautifully  divei'sified  with  walks,  statuary,  shade,  and 
parterres,  covered  not  less  than  three  acres.  They  extended  the 
whole  distance,  tliree  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet,  from  Third  to 
Fourth  street,  and  along  Fourth  street  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
feet  frojji  Si)ruce,  to  the  lot  subsequently  bought,  built  upon,  and 
occupied  l)y  the  late  Mr.  John  Sergeant.  On  Third  street  the  line 
extended  north  toward  the  house  of  her  father,  as  far  as  that  of 
her  uncle,  Mr.  Powell,  afterwards  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Rawle ; 
so  that  the  whole  square,  fi-om  Willing's  alley  to  Spruce  street, 
along  Fourth — filled  now  l)y  fifty-four  fine  houses  —  was  occupied 
only  l)y  the  houses  of  h(*r  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Willing,  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  another  aunt.  Mi's.  Powell,  and 
her  own  prhicely  abode.* 

*  Anionic  Mrs.  Bingliaiirs  lulmiivrs,  in  lior  girlho<)<l,  wljiif  ^lu-  rciiiaiiio<I  al)iH>ad,  und  to  th«' 
end  of  hvv  carror,  was  Mr.  .Tt.irt*rH»n,  -svho  in  une  of  h\>  K-Itoi's  to  lier,  written  from  Parirt  alniut  a 
yrar  afft'r  lu'r  ritiirii  to  riulad«'ljiliia,  ^ivo.s  in  liis  pi\*uliarly  lively  and  ngreeabU?  style  a  con- 
tra-it  of  IcMvign  and  American  fa-liionable  life.  "I  know,  madam,"  ho  say.-*,  *'that  the  twelve- 
month i>  not  yit  expin'd;  but  it  will  be,  nearly,  befort:  this  will  have  the  honor  <il  being  put 
into  y<iur  han<l.-:.  You  are  thon  engair«'d  to  tell  ine,  truh*  an<l  honestly,  whether  you  do  not  find 
the  trampiil  J»leasur(^■*  of  Amoriea  pn-fcrable  to  the  empty  bu.>*tle  of  Paris.  For  to  what  does 
that  bu-tlo  t«'nd?  At  eleven  o'elook  it  U  day.  cficz  mmhntu.  The  eurtains  are  drawn.  pR^pped 
on  bolstei-s  and  j»illows,  and  her  head  seratehed  into  a  little  order,  the  bulletins  of  the  siek  art) 
read,  and  the  billrfs  of  the  well.  >he  writes  to  some  of  her  aequaintane*',  an<l  receives  the  vi.-»it«« 
of  olln-rs.  It' the  mornini:  is  ii<»t  very  lhi'ong<'d,  Aw  i-^  abb-  to  \rc\  «»ut  and  hobble  round  the  t-ajre 
of  the  Palais  Uoy;d  ;  but  she  mu^l  hoi)ble  «]niekly,  fur  ihe  miff'ntrfi  turn  is  come;  and  a  tremen- 
dous turn  1l  i^!  Happy,  if  he  iloes  nt)l  make  ht-r  arriv«>  ^\hen  dinnrr  is  half  over!  The  torpi- 
tude  of  dijr«*-tiun  a  liiiN*  pas<«»l,  slu-  tlutters  half  an  hour  lliroui^h  the  streets,  by  way  of  payinij 
vihits,  an<l  then  to  ilie  f-p«'<-ta<'h>.  'J'he<e  tini.-he<l,  another  half  h«»ur  \a  devoted  to  dodginjjf  in 
and  out  of  the  doors  of  her  very  ."rineere  fritrnds.  and  away  to  supper.     After  tupper,  eards;  and 
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I  have  said  that  Mi's.  Bingliam  in  some  soit  maintamed  a  court 
of  her  own.  Her  family  eonueetion  wa^  numerous,  of  great  influ- 
ence, and  located  generally  about  her,  the  south-eastern  part  being 
then  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town.  The  venerable  abode  of 
her  cousin,  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  was  on  Fourth  street,  opposite 
to  Willing's  alley ;  the  house  of  another  cousin,  Mrs.  Harrison,  was 
also  ui  Fourth  street,  opposite  the  Bingham  mansion ;  the  seques- 
tered and  stately  home  of  her  more  remote  kinsman,  Mr.  Ai*chil)ald 
McCall,  was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Pine  and  Third  streets ; 
Mrs.  Blackwell,  her  sister-in-law  (the  sister  of  her  husband  and  the 
wife  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  Blackwell,  whose  only  daughter 
her  brother  George  had  married),  lived  in  Pine  street,  below  Third ; 
her  connection.  Colonel  Thomas  Lloyd  Moore,  a  very  elegant  mili- 
tary man  of  that  time,  whose  only  daughter  another  brother  had 
mariied,  was  not  fai*  l^elow,  and  M.  Barbe  Marbois,*  who  had  mar- 
after  card.**,  bed ;  to  rise  at  noon  the  next  day,  and  to  tread,  like  a  mill-horse,  the  same  trodden 
circle  over  again.  Thus  the  days  of  life  are  consumed,  one  by  one,  without  an  object  beyond 
the  present  moment;  ever  flying  from  the  ennui  of  that,  yet  carrying  it  with  us;  eternally  iu 
pursuit  of  happiness,  which  keeps  eternally  before  us.  If  death  or  bankruptcy  happen  to  trip 
lis  out  of  the  circle,  it  is  matter  for  the  buzz  of  the  evening,  and  is  completely  forgotten  by  the 
next  morning.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  society  of  your  husband,  the  fond  cares  for 
the  children,  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  the  improvements  of  the  grounds,  fill  every  moment 
with  a  healthy  and  an  useful  activity.  Every  exertion  is  encouraging,  because  to  present  amuse- 
ment it  joins  the  promise  of  some  future  good.  The  intervals  of  leisure  are  filled  by  the  society 
of  real  friends,  whose  affections  are  not  thinned  to  cobweb  by  being  spread  over  a  thousand 
objects.  Tliis  is  the  picture,  in  the  light  it  is  presented  to  my  mind ;  now  let  me  have  it  in  yours. 
If  we  do  not  concur  this  year,  we  shall  the  next ;  or  if  not  then,  in  a  year  or  two  more.  You 
see  I  am  determined  not  to  suppose  myself  mistaken. . . .  The  workmen  of  Paris  are  making 
rapid  strides  towar^ls  English  perfection.  Would  you  believe,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  they  have  learned  even  to  surpass  their  London  rivals  in  some  articles?  Commission  me 
to  have  you  a  phaeton  made,  and  if  it  is  not  as  much  handsomer  than  a  London  one  as  that  is 
than  a  fiacre,  send  it  back  to  me.  Shall  I  till  the  box  with  caps,  bonnets,  <fec.  ?  Not  of  my  own 
choosing,  but — I  was  going  to  say,  of  Mademoiselle  Berlin's,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  she 
too  is  bankrupt.  They  shall  be  chosen  then  by  whom  you  please;  or,  if  3'ou  are  altogether  non- 
plussed by  her  eclipse,  we  will  call  an  Asscmbl6e  des  Notables,  to  helj)  you  out  of  the  difficulty, 
as  is  now  the  fashion.  In  short,  honor  mo  with  your  commands  of  any  kind,  and  they  shall  bo 
faithfully  executed.** 

*  AtUe,  page  81 ;  note. 
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lied  a  sister  of  Colonel  Moore,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  so 
that  Mrs.  Bingham  had  only  to  issue  her  commands  to  her  o^vn  cir- 
cle of  connections  to  have  her  halls  filled  with  an  assemblage  eveiy 
way  fit  to  grace  them.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  access  to  the 
house ;  its  entrance  was  not  raised  at  all,  as  is  the  modem  style,  to 
a  kind  of  second  story,  hut  it  brought  the  visitor  by  a  single  step 
ui)on  the  wide  pave  of  tesselated  marble,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered even  in  the  more  recent  history  of  "The  Mansion  House.^ 
Its  selfH^ui)porting  broad  stairway  of  fine  white  marlJe  —  the  fii-st 
of  that  description,  probably,  ever  known  in  America  —  leading  to 
the  second  story,  gave  a  truly  Roman  elegance  to  the  passage.  On 
the  left  hand,  Jis  the  visitor  entered,  were  parlors ;  on  the  right,  a 
room  designed  for  a  study ;  and  opposite,  separated  by  a  lateral 
hall,  a  lil)rary.  In  the  second  story,  on  the  south,  were  a  drawing- 
room  and  card-rooms,  the  windows  of  which,  looking  down  on  an 
extensive  conservatory,  adjacent  to  the  lower  pai'lors  on  the  same 
side,  revealed  a  delicious  prospect.  Various  and  extensive  domestic 
offices  adjoined  the  house  upon  the  west.  Much  of  the  furniture,  in- 
cluding the  carpets,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  elegant  rich- 
ness, had  been  made  in  France.  The  halls  were  hung  with  pictures, 
of  which  the  greater  number  had  been  selected  in  Italy  ;*  and  the 
li])rary  was  well  filled  with  the  best  authors  of  the  day.  Many 
renmants  of  this  beautiful  furniture  are  still  preserved  by  IVL's. 
Bhigluun  s  relatives,  and  are  sometimes  displayed  as  Illustrations  of 
the  trutli  that  the  taste  of  Philadeliihia  has  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  her  wealth  and  population. 

In  addition  to  this  town  estaT)lishment  Mi*s.  Bingham  possessed 
the  elegant  retreat  of  Lansdowne,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, formerly  belonging  to  the  Penns — a  place  which  she  laid  out 

*  A  tino  Mai^«laIoii.  atterCorrigio.  i.^  now  at  MayficKl,  nour  Philadtjlphiu,  the  seat  of  Mr.  G.  IL 
Thom&oii,  whose  auiiuble  and  aecoiii]>li2>heil  wife  I  believe  is  a  uioec  of  Mrs  Binghum's. 
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with  great  ta^te,  and  at  which  she  passed  her  summers.  At  both 
places,  particuliU'ly  at  Lansdowne,  Washington  was  a  frequent  visi- 
tor. In  both  she  lived  with  an  elegant  hospitality.  Her  youth, 
beauty,  rank,  and  wealth,  with  the  frequency,  variety,  and  tasteful 
richness  of  her  entertainments,  made  her  acquaintance  highly  de- 
sii*al)le ;  and  her  husband's  public  character,  as  a  member  of  the 
national  Senate,  her  father's  long  and  honorable  career  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  her  connexion.  Major  Jackson's,  intimate  asso- 
ciations as  one  of  the  private  and  confidential  secretaries  of  the 
President,  and  her  own  residence  in  France,  England,  and  oth- 
er parts  of  Europe,  conspired  to  draw  around  her  a  circle  of 
men  and  women  of  the  very  first  class,  in  rank,  elegance,  and  ac- 
complishment. Philadelphia  was  now  the  metropolis  ;  all  that  the 
United  States  contained,  illustrious  in  statesmanship,  was  assembled 
there,  and  as  the  capital  of  the  country  it  was  the  residence  as  well 
of  the  several  diplomatic  representatives  of  Europe  as  of  numerous 
truly  eminent  persons  whom  choice  or  vicissitudes  had  brought  to- 
gether in  the  new  empire,  which  was  becoming  a  mysteiy  and  a 
wonder  and  was  shattering  by  its  noble  example  of  liberty  all  the 
traditional  despotisms  of  the  world.  I  have  dwelt  thus  long  and 
with  such  particularity  upon  the  fame  and  circumstances  of  Mi's. 
Bingham,  l)ecause  she  was  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  American 
society,  because  the  style  in  which  she  lived  illustrated  the  highest 
refinement  and  splendor  known  in  the  country,  and  because  its 
striking  contrast  from  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  President 
lived  showed  the  utter  profligacy  of  those  political  agitators  who 
made  the  cry  of  an  "  anglo-monarchic  aiistocracy,"  composed  of 
"  the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  officers  of  the  government," 
a  senseless,  ridiculous  and  wicked  means  of  organizing  the  elements 
of  vulgar  baseness  throughout  the  republic  against  the  faultless  ad- 
ministration of  Washington. 
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III. 

A^[ONG  the  old  men  tlien  living  in  Philadelphia  was  Dominie 
Rol)ert  Proud,  In  1791,  when  neai*ly  seventy  yeai-s  of  age,  he  re- 
lin(iuished  the  school  in  which  he  had  educated  a  large  number  of 
the  most  eminent  peraons  then  in  society  or  in  public  life  in  the 
city,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  completion  of  his  History 
of  Pennsylvauiji,  which  finally  appeared  in  1797.  The  venerable 
schoolmaster,  tidl,  thin,  with  nose  like  a  hook,  and  overhanging 
brows,  was  a  strikhig  figure,  as  with  his  long  ivory-headed  cane  he 
occib*ionally  walked  alx)ut  among  the  new  generation,  in  doubt 
whether  to  be  vexed  at  the  failure  of  his  prophecies  respecting  the 
rel)elli<)n,  or  exultant  at  the  rapidly  cumulating  glories  of  the  city 
of  Ins  heart,  of  which  it  was  his  ])oast  that  he  knew  the  color  of 
every  door  presented  in  any  of  her  streets. 

Benjamin  Chew,  at  seventy,  preserved  that  distinguished  air 
and  high  bred  courtesy  which  forty  yeai's  before  had  arrested  the 
admiration  of  Washington,  who  remahied  still  his  attached  friend, 
notwithstanding  tlie  oi)position  he  had  evhiced  to  the  Declaration 
of  Iiidej)endence  ;  and  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his  character  Avere 
so  justly  and  generally  api)reciated,  that  he  was  now  called  to  the 
highest  judicial  i)osition  in  the  conmionwealth. 

Edward  Shippen,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  cheerful  and 
abounding  in  wit,  was  in  his  sLvty-second  year,  and  had  just  been 
appointed  to  a  j)lace  on  the  bench. 

Dr.  Rush  wiis  still  living  in  Philaileljihia,  but  for  suflScient  rea- 
sons had  very  little  to  do  with  the  circle  about  Washington.  He 
wrote  to  General  Gates,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Deceml^er,  1795, 
"Only  once  have  I  been  in  company  with  the  President  since  he 
came  to  our  city,  imd  that  was  shortly  after  he  arrived." 

The  facetious  Judi^e  Pesters,  was  about  fifty,  and  his  good  natui'e 
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and  unfailing  wit  made  him  everywhere  a  favorite.  He'w^as  much 
attached  to  his  family.  While  in  London,  in  1786,  he  dined  on  one  oc- 
casion at  the  ambassador's.  When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  Mrs. 
Adams  gave  into  his  hands  several  letters  which  had  been  received  for 
him.  He  earned  them  to  the  light,  broke  their  seals,  and  threw  them 
on  the  table,  exclaiming,  "  Not  one  from  my  wife  !  I  have  lost  two 
letters  from  her.  The  devil !  I  would  rather  have  found  two  lines 
from  her  than  ten  folios  from  any  one  else."  Washington,  who  placed 
him  on  the  bench,  was  very  fond  of  his  society,  and  frequently  drove 
out  to  Belmont,  his  country  house,  to  enjoy  an  unceremonious,  vi- 
vacious and  recreative  intercourse  with  him,  walking  with  him  some- 
times for  hours  under  the  dark  grove  of  hemlocks  which  an  earlier 
generation  of  the  Peters  family  had  planted  there. 

The  genial  humorist,  Francis  Hopkinson,  author  of  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Kegs,"  was  a  little  older  than  Judge  Peters,  and  like  him  had 
the  honor  of  having  been  appointed  by  Washington  one  of  the  feder- 
al judges  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania.  His  powei's  of  pleasing 
were  remarkable,  and  the  displays  of  his  satirical  wit  were  always 
marked  by  refinement  and  an  amiable  spirit. 

The  "  sage  Rittenhouse  "  was  nearly  sixty,  and  had  just  been 
elected  successor  of  Franklin  as  President  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical society.  William  Bartram  was  living  at  his  famous  botanic 
garden,  and  had  just  published  his  travels  through  the  Carolinas 
and  Floridas.  John  Fitch,  who  had  invented  the  steamboat,  was 
wearying  incredulous  people  with  applications  for  money  for  new 
experiments,  and  with  his  confident  predictions  of  the  time  when 
the  Atlantic  should  be  crossed  by  steam  in  a  fortnight.  Soon  after, 
baffled  and  disheartened,  he  retired  to  Kentucky  and  selected  a 
grave  beside  the  Ohio,  that  his  restless  spirit  might  be  lulled  to  re- 
pose through  coming  ages  by  the  music  of  steam  engines  ascending 
and  descending  that  majestic  river. 
34 
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Tlie  most  eminent  clergymen  in  Philadelphia  at  this  period  were 
Bishop  White,  a  man  of  profomid  sense  and  unusual  administrative 
abilities,  now  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  Dr.  Sproat,  a  respectable 
preacher,  of  great  weight  of  personal  character,  who  was  still  popu- 
lar at  nearly  seventy ;  Dr.  Ewing,  provost  of  the  Univei'sity ;  Dr. 
William  Smith,  who  had  filled  the  same  office  with  much  credit  be- 
fore Dr.  Ewing's  election  ;  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Blackwell,  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  and  Dr.  Ashbel  Green.  Tlie  pulpit  of  Philadelphia  could 
boast  of  no  men  of  shining  abilities,  but  it  had  never  displayed  a 
greater  amount  of  moral  worth. 

Among  the  young  men  of  the  city  were  several  whose  names 
have  since  been  honorably  distinguished  in  literature,  professional 
life,  or  politics.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  nearly  twenty-one, 
a  whimsical  and  melancholy  dreamer,  apprenticed  to  an  attorney, 
but  regarding  the  law  as  a  "  tissue  of  shreds  and  remnants  of  a  bar- 
barous antiquity,  patched  by  the  stupidity  of  modern  workmen  into 
new  deformity."  His  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Milnor,*  was  a  year  or  two 
younger,  and  had  recently  commenced  the  study  of  the  same  profes- 
sion with  Mr.  Howell, an  eminent  Quaker  lawjer.   John  Kandolph,f 

*  Milnor  was  of  a  Quaker  family,  but  married  a  member  of  the  Ej)iscopal  churcb,  for  which 
ho  wad  **  read  out  of  meeting,"  and  he  was  tluw  in  some  sense  compelled  to  attend  the  services 
of  that  church,  of  which  he  became  w>  di^tinguisih(.'d  an  ornament  The  form  of  his  expulsion 
fi'om  th(;  Society  of  Friends  may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs.  "Disregarding  the  order  of  our  dis- 
cipline," it  says,  "he  hath  accomplished  his  marriage,  with  the  assistance  of  a  hireling  minister, 
to  a  woman  not  pi-ofessing  with  us,"  <tc.  Afterwards  a  committee  projK)sevl  to  reinstjite  him,  on 
condition  that  he  wouhl  make  "  some  slight  acl' notch ihjmcnt  of  his  error."  lie  received  the  pro- 
jMwal  in  a  friendly  way,  Imt  facetiously  replied,  *'That  is  rather  too  much  to  ask  ol  a  man  whose 
honey -moon  is  scarcely  ended,"  and  declined  the  pr(»position. 

f  Mr.  Garland  in  his  Life  of  Kandolj»h  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he  ever  seriously  contem- 
plated the  study  of  the  law  ;  but  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Hume's  "Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture," Randolph  wrott*  in  17*.»o:  "  I  was  sent  to  riiilad(;l])hia  in  the  year  17l)0  to  study  faw  with 
the  then  Attorney  General  (»f  the  rnited  Stat":  (Eliiiiind  Uan.lolph).  This  book  was  the  first 
he  jmt  into  m}'  hands,  telling  me  that  ho  had  j>lanned  a  system  <»f  study  f<»r  me,  and  wished  me 
to  go  through  a  ooui'se  of  metaphysical  reading.  After  I  retnrne*!  the  book  he  gave  me Shnkspeare 
to  read,  then  Beattie  on  Truth,  after  that,Kaime>'s  Klements  of  Criticism,  and  tilUdy  Gillies* 
Uistory  of  Greece.  What  an  admirable  system  of  study !  What  u  complete  course  of  mcta* 
l)hysics  1     RUurn  tencatis  !  " 
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also  a  law  student,  was  tlie  centre  of  a  club  of  boon  companions 
from  tlie  southern  states,  including  Jolin  W.  Eppes,  who  at  this  time 
was  a  suitor  of  Mr.  Jeffei-son's  youngest  daughter,  whom  he  after- 
wards married ;  Thomas  Mai'shall,  a  brother  of  the  great  Chief  Jus- 
tice; Robert  Rose,  who  became  the  has})and  of  Mr.  Madison's  sis- 
ter ;  young  Bryan  of  Georgia,  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  and  half 
a  dozen  othei's.  Hugh  II.  Breckenridge  was  "  making  his  way  in 
the  world"  he  says,  and  "  was  never  troul^led  by  a  doubt  as  to  the 
figure  he  should  make  if  no  particular  ill  luck  knocked  his  schemes 
out  of  joint."  *  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  William  Rawle,  Dr.  Caspai' 
Wistai',  and  several  othei's,  were  making  desirable  public  reputations. 

IV. 

The  addiction  of  American  women  to  extravagance  in  dress  has 
always  been  remarked  by  foreigners  and  l)y  our  travelled  country- 
men. The  Count  de  Rochambeau  observed  at  the  close  of  the  war 
that  the  wives  of  our  merchants  and  bankers  were  "clad  to  the 
tip  of  the  French  fasliions,  of  which  they  were  remarkably  fond." 
Brissot  de  Warville  deplores  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  in  repub- 
lics women  should  sacrifice  so  much  time  to  "  trifles,"  and  that  re- 
publican men  should  hold  this  habit  in  some  estimation.  He  tells 
us  the  w^omen  of  Philadelphia  wore  hats  and  ca])s  almost  as  varied 
as  those  of  Paris,  and  bestowed  immense  expenses  in  dressing  their 
heads,  displaying  "  pretensions  too  affected  to  1)e  pleasing." 

The  Quakers  in  Philadelpliia  were  relatively  much  more  numer- 
ous in  1791  than  now,  and  they  lived  very  much  retired  among 
themselves;  l)ut  tlie  Duke  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt  perceives 
that  "  ribbons  plciise  young  Quakeresses  as  well  as  othei's,  and  are 
the  great  enemies  of  the  sect." 

•  Breckenii«lgo's  marriiige  is  thus  announced  in  one  of  the  niugnzined  for  Oetoher,  1790 :  "  At 
Phila(]el[)hia,  llujrti  H.  Breckenridge,  Esquire,  a  celebrated  counsellor  at  law,  to  Miss  Subina 
Wolfe,  a  young  girl  of  obscure  German  parents." 
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Of  these  Quaker  women  Bidssot  says,  "They  are  what  they 
should  be,  faithful  to  their  husbands,  tender  to  their  children,  vigi- 
lant and  economical  in  their  households,  and  simple  in  their  orna- 
ments ;  their  characteiistic  is  that,  neglectful  of  the  exterior,  they 
reserve  all  their  accomplishments  for  the  mind.  Let  us  say  it  — 
let  us  not  cease  to  repeat  it — it  is  where  such  mannera  obtain  that 
we  ai-e  to  look  for  happy  families  and  public  vii-tues.  But  we,  mis- 
erable wretches!  gangrened  with  our  own  civilization  and  polite- 
ness, we  have  abjured  these  manners,  and  who  among  us  is  happy  { " 
Nevertheless,  the  Frenchman  confesses  that  the  young  Quakeresses 
curl  their  locks  with  great  care  and  anxiety,  which  costs  them  as 
much  time  as  the  most  exquisite  toilette,  and  wear  hats  covered 
with  silk  and  satin  *  Such  ol>servations  give  him  pain.  "  These 
youthful  creatures,  whom  nature  has  so  well  endowed,  whose  charms 

*  During  the  perioil  in  which  Philadelphia  was  the  scat  of  government,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
BI>rin^  aiui  fall  nhips  fi-oiii  Englaml,  the  pavement**,  all  along  Front  street,  from  Arch  street  to 
Walnut  street,  were  lumbered  and  scattered,  Wforo  the  doors  of  importers,  with  boxes  and  bales 
of  English  drygoods — the  clerks,  apprentices  and  sub(»rdinates  of  the  merchants  as  busy  as  bees 
in  llieir  neveral  v«)ctttions,  s-onie  with  sharp  knives  nnd  claw-hammers,  ripping  and  breaking  open 
the  package;*  and  case?,  and  others  within  doora  exhibiting  the  goods  as  salesmen  —  altogether 
displaying  a  i»lea«ant  bu.-tle  of  rivalship  and  competition.  Tlie  retailers,  principally  women, 
were  hi»vering  around,  mingling  with  the  men,  and  viewing  with  admiration  the  rich  varieties 
of  foreign  chintzes,  muslins,  and  cjJicoes,  of  the  late-t  fashions.  All  sums  of  money  were  com- 
puted in  pounds,  shilling"*,  pence,  and  farthings—  <lollars  and  cents  being  unused  denominations 
except  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  "The  first  brilliant  retail  fancy  drygoods  shop  was 
oponeil  about  this  time,"  says  a  writer  in  Hazard's  Uegister,  "  by  a  Mr.  Whitesidos,  as  it  was 
said,  from  Lon<lon,  in  the  true  IJoiid  street  style,  at  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  Market 
street;  and  the  uncommon  fize  of  tlie  panes  of  glass,  the  fine  mull-mull  and  jaconet  muslins, 
the  chintze>i  an<l  linens,  su-jpcnde*!  in  whole  pieces  an<l  entwined  together  in  puffs  and  festoons, 
and  the  shopmen  behind  the  counter,  bowing  and  smiling,  created  for  a  time  some  sensation." 
Oth<T  shoj)s,  however,  appear  to  have  been  more  succes>ful,  after  the  n(>velty  of  the  show-windows 
of  Mr.  Whitesides  was  forgott<-n.  Two  of  these  were  by  a  Mr.  f  Juost  and  a  Mrs.  Holland.  Mr. 
(iuest,  of  number  thirty  Scnith  Seeimd  street,  Avith  a  j)leasant  and  smiling  countenance,  was  busy 
in  the  mornings  among  the  importers,  j>icking  u])  the  choicest  fabrics  and  the  best  bargains,  while 
the  sales  at  home  were  ct»ndueted  by  his  tw(>  sons,  and  two  (laughters  —  hamlsome  yomig  women 
of  the  class  of  "  ^ay  Quakers."  Mrs.  II<»llan<l,  at  number  two  North  Front  street,  was  a  person 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  seemed  quite  too  unwi«'ldy  for  her  vocation  as  ]>rincipal  sale."*- 
woman,  but  hhe  was  popular  for  j)alient  devotion  to  the  varied  wants  and  whims  of  her  custom- 
ers, and  for  the  mo.^t  unfailing  and  fascinating  smiles  upon  purchasers  of  even  the  smallest  amount 
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have  so  little  need  of  tlie  aid  of  art,  are  remai-kable  for  tlieir  choice 
of  the  finest  muslins  and  silks ;  oriental  luxury  itself  would  not  dis- 
dain the  linen  they  wear,  and  elegant  fans  play  between  their  fin- 
gers." He  urges  the  maxim  of  Penn,  that  "  modesty  and  mildness 
are  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  soul,"  and  warns  them  that  their 
choice  of  delicate  linens  and  rich  silks  is  regarded  by  others  as 
hypocritical  luxury,  ill  disguised.  Among  Quakers  of  the  braver 
sex  he  discovei'S  that  there  are  some  who  dress  more  like  men  of 
the  world,  who  wear  powder,  silver  buckles,  and  ruffles ;  they  are 
called  "  wet  Quakers ; "  the  others  regard  them  as  "  a  kind  of 
schismatics,  or  feeble  men;"  they  admit  them,  indeed,  to  their 
places  of  worship,  on  Sundays,  but  never  to  their  monthly  or  quar- 
terly meetings. 

V. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
from  Mount  Vernon  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  November, 
and  found  that  most  of  the  public  characters  were  abeady  assem- 
bled, and  that  the  city  was  filled  with  strangers  anticipating  a  gay 
and  brilliant  season  in  society. 

The  iniles  for  receiving  visitors  and  entertaining  company  con- 
tinued to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  New  York.  Respectable 
citizens  and  strangers,  properly  introduced,  were  seen  by  the  Presi- 
dent every  other  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon.  The  receptions  were  in  the  dining-room,  on  the  first 
floor,  in  the  back  part  of  the  house.  At  three  o'clock,  all  the  chairs 
having  been  removed,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  President,  usual- 
ly surrounded  l)y  membei-s  of  his  cabinet  or  other  distinguished 
men,  wiis  seen  by  the  approaching  visitor  standing  before  the  fire- 
place, his  hair  powdered  and  gathered  behind  in  a  silk  bag,  coat  and 
breeches  of  plain  black  velvet,  white  or  peai'l-colored  vest,  yellow 
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gloves,  a  cocked  hat  in  liis  liaiul,  silver  knee  and  shoe-buckles,  and 
a  long  sword,  with  a  finely  wrought  and  glittering  steel  hilt,  the  coat 
worn  over  it,  and  its  scald  uird  of  polished  whitiis  leather.  On  these 
occasions  he  never  shook  hands,  even  witli  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Tlie  name  of  every  one  was  distinctly  announced,  and  he  rarely 
forgot  that  of  a  person  who  had  Leenonce  introduced  to  him.  The 
visitor  was  received  with  a  dignified  ])ow,  and  passed  on  to  another 
l)art  of  the  room.  At  a  quarter  past  three  the  door  was  closed,  the 
gentlemen  present  moved  into  a  circle,  and  he  i)roceeded,  beginning 
at  his  right  hand,  to  exchange  a  fcjw  words  with  each.  When  the 
circuit  was  completed  he  resumed  his  first  position,  and  the  ^^sito^8 
ai>proached  him  in  succession,  l)owed,  and  retired. 

At  the  levees  of  Mi's.  Washington  he  did  not  consider  any  visits 
made  to  himself,  and  he  aj)peared  jis  a  i)rivate  gentleman,  with  nei- 
ther hat  nor  sword,  convei'shig  without  restraint,  generally  with 
women,  who  rarely  had  other  opportunities  of  meeting  him. 

/  The  first  levee  in  Philadelphia  was  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
twenty-iifth  of  December.  Mrs.  Adams  went,  attended  1)y  her  son, 
iVIr.  Charles  Adams,  and  she  mentions  ''  tlu^  dazzling  Mrs.  Bingham 
and  her  beautiful  sLstei-s,  the  JMisses  Allen,  the  ]\Iisses  Chew,  and, 
hi  short,  a  constellation  of  l)eauties."  The  eldest  of  these  Aliens  be- 
came Mrs.  Greenlt^af,  and  according  to  tradition  was  one  of  the  most 
s]>lendid  beauties  this  country  ever  i)roduced.  Mrs.  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, in  whom  were  conil)ined  the  ilnest  graces  of  the  ^'ew  Eng- 
land matron,  was  conspicuous  for  a  charming  face,  and  an  air  tmd 
manner  of  sim:cwlar  refinement  ami  eleu:ance :  the  ma<:rinfi<''^'nt  jNIiss 

Wolcott,  from  Connecticut,  was  the  l)oast  of  gentlemen  from  the 
eastern  states,  who  would  not  a<linit  tliat  even  iliv.  Bingham  was 
her  e(pial ;  and  Mrs.  Knox,  <»f  course,  was  <>l»sei'ved  of  all  oliserv- 
ei's.  Miss  Sally  ^McKean  wrote  to  a  friend  in  >i'ew  York,  "You 
never  could  have  had  such  a  dra>\"ing-rooiii ;  it  was  l)rilliant  beyond 
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harmony,  and  we  meet  at  all  places  nearly  the  same  company."  A 
friend  of  Humphreys,  who  was  now  at  Lisbon,  writes  to  him,  "  You 
have  never  seen  any  thing  like  the  frenzy  which  has  seized  upon 
the  inhabitants  here  ;  they  have  been  half  mad  ever  since  this  city 
became  the  seat  of  government ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  their  pro- 
digality, and,  Ellsworth  might  say,  profligacy.  The  probability  is 
"that  some  families  will  find  they  cannot  support  their  dinners,  sup- 
pers, and  h)S.ses  at  loo,  a  great  while ;  l)ut  generally  I  believe  the 
sharp  citizens  manage  to  make  the  temj)orary  residents  pay  the  bills, 
one  way  or  another.  There  have  been  a  good  many  delightful  par- 
ties, and  I  have  l>een  at  Chew's,  McKean's,  Clymer's,  Dallas's,  Bing- 
ham's, and  a  dozen  other  hoases  lately.  Among  your  more  particu- 
lar friends  there  is  more  quiet  and  comfort,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  most  truly  respectable  people  are  least  heard  of.'' 


THE  SOUTHERN  TOUR. 
I. 

TiiE  winter  of  1Y90  and  1791  was  one  of  continual  and  various 
excitement  at  tlie  seat  of  government.  In  the  Congress  it  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  succession  of  stormy  debates  on  the  great 
financial  schemes  of  Hamilton,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  and  a  tax  on  ardent  spirits.  It  required  no  prophet  to 
foretell  the  initation  which  would  be  produced  ])y  the  last  measure ; 
it  was  an  attack  on  the  special  interests  of  the  enemies  of  the  ad- 
ministration, those  interests  which  we  may  well  believe  were  most 
dear  to  them,  and  its  consequences  are  a  familiar  part  of  history. 

"  My  health  is  now  quite  restored,"  the  President  wrot^  to  La-. 
fayette  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  "  and  I  flatter  myself  with  the 
hope  of  a  long  exemption  from  sickness  ;  on  Monday  next  I  shall 
enter  on  your  friendly  prescription  of  exercise,  intending  at  that 
time  to  begin  a  long  journey  to  the  southward."  To  this  tour  he 
had  been  invited  by  many  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  south- 
ern states,  w^ho  promised  him  everywhere  as  sincerely  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  gi'eetings  as  two  years  before  had  mark(jd  his  triimiphal 
progress  through  New  England. 

Tlie  carriage  in  which  he  travelled  was  the  one  in  which  he  usu- 
ally appeared  on  public  occasions  in  the  city ;  it  wasl)uilt  by  a  Phil- 
adelphia mechanic,  and  is  described  as  a  "  most  satisfactory  exhibi- 
35 
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tion  of  the  progress  of  American  manufactures  "  *  It  was  drawn 
l)y  six  horses,  which  liad  heen  carefully  selected  for  their  handsome 
appeiU'ance  and  prohal)le  capacities  for  endurance.  He  started 
fi'om  his  residence,  in  Market  street,  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  Mr, 
Jetterson  and  General  Knox,  who  escorted  him  into  Delaware,  and 
Major  Jackson,  one  of  his  private  secretaries,  who  was  his  compan- 
ion until  he  returned  to  the  metropolis. 

At  Annapolis,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  he  remained  two  days.  An  accident  on  the  Severn 
caused  a  gi*eat  deal  of  anxiety  for  a  few  houi^s.  The  vessel  which 
contained  the  President  and  his  suite  entered  the  river  about  ten 
o'clock  on  a  dark,  rainy  and  windy  night,  and  soon  after  struck  on 
a  bar,  where  she  remained  until  daylight.  Frequent  signals  of  dis- 
tress were  made,  ])ut  it  was  found  impossible  to  go  to  her  relief. 
On  arriving  in  town  in  the  morning  he  wiis  met  by  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  }  before  his  departure  was  entertained  at  public  dinners 
and  a  ball.  The  Govei-nor  of  Maryland,  on  the  twenty-seventh, 
accompanied  him  on  his  way  until  he  reached  Georgetown. 

He  remained  a  week  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  then  proceeded  on 
his  journey.    At  Fredericksl)urg  he  dined  with  hk  old  friends  and 

•  TliU  carriage  has  boon  carefully  prchcrvcd  by  an  oiiiinont  citi/A'ii  of  rhilatlolphia,  in  a  house 
built  expressly  fur  itd  reception,  in  which  it  has  reinaine<l  half  a  eentury.  Mr.  Wats(»u  h  nn»- 
takon  in  supposini^  it  was  rernove«l  to  Xew  Orleans,  as  mentioned  in  hi*  "Annals,'*  i.  581,  and 
also  in  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  present  from  Louis  XVI.,  (»r  that  it  ha<l  been  tlie  pixipertyof 
Clovernor  Penn.  Tlie  "state  coach"  used  in  New  York  was  built  in  that  city.  In  this  he  made 
his  journey  thnmgh  New  Kiigland.  The  only  other  carriage  for  six  horses  which  Washington 
owned  while  President  is  the  one  above  referred  to,  built  by  a  Mr.  Clark  of  Philadelphia. 

Referring  to  the  piinplieity  of  the  President's  ecpiipagc  and  the  modest  style  i;i  which  he 
travelled,  a  contemporary  j<»uriud  <pioted  the  f<»llowiiig  passage  fronj  M.  Flechier's  oration  on  the 
great  Marshal  deTurenne:  "He  strives  to  conceal  himself, but  his  n-putation  discovei*s  him.  He 
nmn  lies  without  a  train  of  attendants,  Avhlst  every  man,  in  his  own  mind,  places  him  U|>on  a 
trium])hal  ear.  As  he  j»a^s<'s  by,  the  enemie<  he  has  eonqueied  are  reckoned,  and  not  the  ser- 
vants who  follow  him.  Alone  as  he  is,  we  imagine  him  surrounded  in  all  places  Avith  his  virtues 
an«l  viet<»ries.  Theit?  is  something  extremely  noble  in  this  elegant  simplieity ;  and  the  less  haughty 
he  is,  the  mon*  venerable  he  bec<>m<?s." 
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neighboi-s,  wliom  he  was  always  happy  to  meet,  and  with  whom, 
Chancellor  Wythe  informs  us,  he  delight<3(l  to  recall  the  scenes  of 
his  youth  and  earlier  manhood,  which  he  contemplated,  with  their 
associations,  with  feelings  of  the  tenderest  interest.  He  arrived  in 
Richmond  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  eleventh 
of  April,  and  an  immense  assemlJage  of  citizens  greeted  liim  with 
acclamations  as  he  passed  along  the  streets,  and  the  military  signal 
ized  his  presence  with  salutes  of  artillery.  In  the  evening  the  city 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  two  days  during  which  he  re- 
mained there  were  surrendered  by  all  classes  to  a  proud  enjoyment ; 
for  the  Virginians  regarded  Washington  as  their  especial  glory,  and 
exulted  in  all  his  triumphs  as  sharers  of  his  gi'eatness.  At  Peters- 
burgh,  and  at  llaUfax,  Newbern,*  Wilmington,  and  other  places 
in  Noith  Carolina,  he  w^as  receiv^ed  with  every  possible  demonstrar 
tion  of  attachment  by  the  authorities  and  the  people.  The  military 
companies  of  Wilmington  met  him  ten  miles  from  the  city,  and  a 
large  proj)oi1:ion  of  the  inhabitants  went  out  between  five  and  six 
nnles  to  join  the  procession  which  welcomed  him  to  that  ancient 
town.  The  next  day  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner, 
and  in  the  evening  attended  a  ball  at  which  there  was  an  unprece- 
dented display  of  the  fashion  and  l>eauty  of  the  state.  On  his  de- 
parture he  was  rowed  across  the  Cape  Fear  river  in  an  elegantly 
decorated  barge  by  six  masters  of  vessels. 

*  At  Newbern  the  rrcsi<leiit  attended  a  public  dinner  and  a  ball  at  the  old  palace  of  Gover- 
nor Tryon,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  the  most  splendid  residence  in  America.  An  en- 
graving of  it  appears  in  Mr.  Lossing's  "Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  from  original  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  John  Hawks,  the  architect,  in  1767,  and  preserved  by  his  grandson,  the  Rev- 
erend Francis  L  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York.  On  a  tablet  in  the  vestibule  were  some 
Imes  in  l^tin,  by  Sir  William  Draper,  which  the  late  Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina  trans- 
lated, not  very  gracefully,  as  follows : 

"In  the  reign  of  a  monarclj  wlm  ffHxlnesjj  disclosed, 
A  free,  littitpy  [KOido,  to  dread  tyrnnt*  opi»trM.-d, 
Have  to  virtu  •  .  nd  merit  erected  tlii>  d«»me. 
May  tlie  owner  and  liou^eliuld  make  tlil»  their  loved  home. 
Where  religion,  tho  laws,  and  the  urt^  shall  invito 
Future  ages  to  livo  in  sweot  peace  and  delight.*' 
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II. 

Chakleston  at  tliis  period  was  the  seat  of  a  refined  and  genei^ 
ous  hospitality,  and  in  social  elegance  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
city  in  the  southern  states.*  Always  conservative,  her  inhabitants 
were  slow  to  admit  any  innovations  in  manners,  and  the  tasteful  and 
rich  costumes  of  the  middle  of  the  century  were  still  worn  there- 
fore Ly  the  more  resj>ectable  classes,  though  numerous  modifications 
had  been  generally  adopted  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Milliners  and  tailoi-s  corresponded  directly  with  the  inventors  of 
dresses  in  London  and  Pai'is,  and  had  little  regard  for  the  taste  of 
our  rej)ublican  court.  Women  prefeiTcd  the  French  fashions,  and 
often  imi)roved  upon  them,  but  Dr.  Ramsay  assures  us  that  they 
rarely  had  resolution  enough  to  follow  their  own  correct  ideas  in 
originating  styles  entirely  new.  Gentlemen  were  partial  to  blue, 
the  product  of  their  stai)le  indigo,  and  most  of  them  had  at  all 
times  at  least  one  coat  of  that  color.  Pantaloons  had  been  intro- 
duced and  were  now  worn  by  some  of  the  younger  men,  but  in  a 
few  yeai-s  they  were  entirely  laid  aside,  and  breeches  again  adopted, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  fitness  of  the  more  modern  garment 
for  so  warm  a  climate.  A  keen  sensibility  on  points  of  pei-sonal 
honor  gave  rise  to  frequent  duels,  so  that  more  took  place  in  South 
Caroluui  than  in  all  the  nine  states  north  of  Maryland ;  but  it  was 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  tliis  practice  that  there  was  a  perva- 
ding pro])ricty  and  courtesy  in  society.     Drunkenness,  we  have  the 

*  liinktM'pors,  we  loarn  fi*oni  Dr.  liaiiisay,  0()m])liiincd  that  this  virtue  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  l)ii.siii«.'.s.s  was  :*earecly  worth  following.  The  doow  of  the  citizens  thrtnighout 
the  state  were  openrd  to  all  decent  travellers,  and  .shut  aj^ainst  none.  The  abundance  of  provi- 
bious  on  plantations  iendere«l  the  exerei>e  of  hosj»itality  eonvmient,  and  the  avidity  of  country 
people  for  hcarinij:  news  made  them  rather  week  than  shun  the  calls  of  strangers.  The  state 
might  be  travell<Hl  over  with  very  little  expen>e  by  per.'.onw  furni>hed  with  letters  of  intn»duc- 
tion,  or  even  without  them,  by  calling  at  the  plantations  of  private  gentlemen  on  or  near  the 
roads. 
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authority  of  Dr.  Ramsay  for  l)elie\ing,  "  luiglit  be  called  an  endemic 
vice  "  there,  and  he  finds  for  it  an  apology  in  the  (inalities  of  tlie 
atmosphere.  Periodical:  races,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  luxurious 
and  protracted  dinners,  occupied  the  attention  of  old  and  young, 
while  in  dancnig  and  music  there  was  a  more  common  proficiency 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld Liancourt  observed  that  from  the  hour  of  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  people  of  Charleston  rarely  thought  of  any  thing  but  i)lea- 
sm'e  and  amusement ;  they  had  two  gaming  houses,  and  both  were 
constantly  full ;  many  of  the  inhabitants,  having  been  al)road,  had 
acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  European  mannei*s  and  a  stronger 
partiality  to  them  than  were  found  in  the  north,  and  foreign  modes 
of  life  were  consequently  more  prevalent.  The  women  were  more 
lively  than  he  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  took  a  greater  share  in  the 
commerce  of  society,  but  without  any  lessening  of  modesty  or  delicate 
propriety  in  their  l)ehavior.  They  were  interesting  and  agreeal)le, 
but  j)erhaps  not  quite  so  handsome  as  those  of  Philadeli)hia. 

III. 

Tile  President  arrived  in  Charleston  on  Monday  the  second  day 
of  May.  A  twelve-oared  Ijarge,  manned  l)y  thirteen  captains  of 
American  ships,  conveyed  him,  with  several  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed gentlemen  of  the  state,  from  Iladrill's  Point,  and  accompanying 
barges,  containing  a  l)and,  with  instniments,  and  singers,  gi-eeted  him 
with  ti'iumphal  airs  and  songs,  while  a  large  procession  of  gaily 
caparisoned  1  )oats  gave  to  the  river  a  biilliant  and  l^eautiful  appear- 
ance. On  landhig  he  was  received  l)y  Governor  Pinckney,  the 
intendant  and  wardens  of  the  city,  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  the  military  of  the  district,  all  of  whom  attended  him  in  pro- 
cession, amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  fii'ing  of  cannon,  and  the  iic- 
clamations  of  the  people,  firat  to  the  Exchange,  where  he  was  wel- 
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corned  in  a  formal  addrass,  and  then  to  the  house  prepared  for  his 
reception. 

lie  remained  in  Cliavleston  a  week,  and  every  day  received 
evidences  of  tlie  aftectionate  admiration  and  respect  of  the  people. 
Tlie  merchants  were  foremost  in  rendering  him  honor.  In  their 
address  to  him  they  said,  "  Were  it  possible  for  your  feUow  citizens 
to  omit  doing  justice  to  your  merits,  the  testimony  of  other  nations 
would  evince  their  neglect  or  ingi^atitude  —  the  whole  world  con- 
curring in  the  same  opinion  of  you. . . .  Sensible  of  the  numerous 
])lessings  our  countiy  has  derived  from  your  wise  and  judicious  ad- 
ministration, we  feel  animated  with  the  most  lively  sentiments  of 
gratitude  towards  you ;  suffer  us,  then,  to  represent  to  you  the  feel- 
ings with  which  we  are  impressed,  Ijy  assming  you  that  we  yield 
to  none  in  sincere  respect  and  attachment  to  your  pei-son ;  and  we 
earnestly  implore  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  uuivei*se  long  to  pre- 
serve a  life  so  valual)le  and  dear  to  the  people  over  whom  youpre- 
side.'^  lie  answered,  "  Your  congi-atulations  on  my  arrival  in  South 
Carolina,  enhanced  by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  they  are 
offered,  are  received  with  the  most  gratefid  sensibility.  Flattered 
by  the  favorable  sentiments  you  express  of  my  endeavors  to  be  use- 
ful to  our  country,  I  desire  to  assure  you  of  my  constant  solicitude 
for  its  welfare,  and  of  my  ])urticular  satisfaction  in  ol)serviug  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  the  highly  deserving  citizens  of  this  state 
from  the  operations  of  the  general  government.  I  am  not  less  in- 
del  )ted  to  you  for  your  exj)ressions  of  personal  attachment  and  re- 
spect: they  receive  my  l)est  thanks,  and  induce  my  most  sincere 
wislies  for  your  j)rofessional  prosperity,  and  your  individual  hai> 
j)iness." 

On  We(hies(lay  evening  he  atteudiMl  tlie  cor})oration  l)all,  at 
which  there  Winv.  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  women,  many 
of  whom  wore  sashes  and  ribbons  embhizoned  with  his  portrait  and 
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witli  appropriate  inscriptions.  He  entered  the  room  with  Governor 
Pinckney,  Senators  Izard  and  Butler,  and  several  other  public  char- 
acters, and  after  being  seated  a  few  moments  arose,  and  passing  round 
the  rapidly  formed  circle,  saluted  every  lady,  "  which  gave  particu- 
lar satisfaction,  as  every  one  was  anxious  to  have  a  good  view  of 
him."  The  City  Hall  was  elegantly  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  pillai^s  were  entwined  with  laurels  and  flowers,  and  the  walls 
festooned  with  banners  and  adorned  with  pictures.* 

On  Thui-sday  he  dined  with  a  large  party  at  Governor  Pinck- 
ney's,  and  in  the  evening  attended  a  concert  by  the  Saint  Cecilia 

*  Wliile  these  sheeU  are  passing  through  the  press  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  K  A. 
Duyckinck  for  a  volume  of  very  interesting  "  Reminiscences  of  Charleston,"  just  published  by 
the  venerable  and  accomplished  Mr.  Charles  Fraser,  of  that  city,  who  at  the  time  of  Washington's 
visit  was  a  pupil  in  the  Charleston  College.  I  have  had  the  hapi)ine88  of  some  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Fraser,  and  with  the  dignified  circle  comi)rising  the  club  before  which  his  de- 
lightful memoir  was  read,  previous  to  its  ajipcarance  in  print,  Charleston  may  well  be  proud 
of  such  a"clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,"  and  may  see  preserved  in  this  distinguished  artist, 
scholar,  and  gentleman,  a  type  of  her  best  society  in  her  palmiest  days.  Uis  present  perform- 
ance is  very  similar  in  its  character  to  President  Oner's  "  Discourse  on  New  York  at  the  Close 
of  the  Last  Century."  Describing  the  events  mentioned  in  the  text  he  says:  "  General  Wa.sh- 
ington's  visit  to  Charleston  was  made  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1791,  and  amidst  every  recol- 
lection that  I  have  of  that  imposing  occasion,  the  most  prominent  is  of  the  person  of  the  great 
man,  as  he  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Exchange,  uncovered,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations 
of  the  citizens,  I  remember  that  the  place  prepared  for  his  accommodation  was  that  large  three- 
story  double  house  in  Church  street,  a  few  doors  north  of  Tradd  street,  then  owned  by  Judge 
Heyward,  and  said  to  be  superbly  furnished  for  the  occasion.  He  remained  here  but  one  week, 
but  it  was  a  week  of  continual  rejoicing  and  festivity.  Every  attention  that  hospitality,  public 
and  private,  could  devise,  was  shown  him,  and  it  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  citizens 
of  Charleston  to  receive  from  Geni'ral  Washington  himself,  on  his  departure,  the  warm  acknowl- 
edgments which  those  attentions  had  won  from  his  heart  One  of  the  civilities  which  he  received 
was  a  splen<lid  concert  and  ball,  given  at  the  hall  of  the  Exchange.  On  tliat  occasion  the  ladies 
wore  fillets,  or  bandeaus,  of  white  ribbon,  interwoven  in  their  head-dress,  with  the  head  of 
Washington  painted  on  them,  and  the  words  *  Jvong  live  the  President,*  in  gilt  letters.  Every 
hand  that  could  hold  a  j^encil,  professional  or  amateur,  was  enlisted  to  furnish  them.  But  tliat 
which  proved  the  most  lasting  memorial  of  his  visit  was  the  whole  length  portrait,  for  which  the 
city  council  requested  him  to  sit  to  Colonel  Trumbull,  and  which  now  adorns  the  City  Hall."  Mr. 
Fraser,  it  will  be  perceived,  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  the  date,  and  another  in  referring  to  the 
concert  and  the  ball  as  having  occurred  the  same  evening.  Contemporary  letters  and  journals 
authorize  different  statements. 

Some  very  interesting  and  carefully  studied  views  of  society  in  Charleston  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Simms's  historical  romance  of  Kat hen ne  Walton. 
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S(xuety,  at  wLicli  there  was  even  a  greater  display  of  l)eauty  and 
elegance  than  at  the  corporation  l)all. 

On  Friday  he  dined  with  Major  Pierce  Butler,  and  on  Saturday 
was  entertained  with  great  splendor  by  the  merchants  at  the  Ex- 
change. Among  the  mvited  guests  were  the  Governor,  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  of  the  state  in  Congress,  the  intendant  and 
wardens  of  the  city,  resident  officers  of  the  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments, meml)ers  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  for  the  Charles- 
ton district,  and  the  clergy  of  every  denomination.  The  toast  of 
the  President  was,  "  The  commercial  interests  of  Charleston,"  and 
after  he  retired  the  company  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  "  The 
President  of  the  United  States  :  long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  praises 
of  a  gratefid  })eople  ! "  The  President  left  the  Exchange  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall,  to  view  the  exhibition  of 
fire-works,  lie  afterward  rode  with  Mr.  Izard  to  the  houses  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  before  returning  to  his  lodgings. 

On  Sunday  he  attended  divine  service,  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  dined  in  a  j^rivate  manner  with  General  Moultrie. 

The  President  left  Charleston  at  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
the  ninth  of  May,  escortcMl  to  Ashley  Ferry  l)y  a  large  cavalcade, 
in  which  were  the  Governor,  senators,  meml)ers  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  many  other  distinguished  citizens.  At  Perrysl)urg  he  was  met 
the  next  day  by  a  connnittee  from  Savannah,  and,  with  General 
Wayne,  Major  Butler,  Mr.  Baillie,  and  Major  Jackson,  was  conduct- 
ed on  board  a  richly  decorated  boat  in  which  the  party  were  rowed 
down  tlie  river,  by  nine  sea  cai)tains,  dressed  in  liglit  blue  silk  jack- 
ets, black  satin  breeclies,  white  silk  stockings,  and  round  hats  with 
black  ribbons,  inscribed  with  ''Long  live  the  President,"  in  golden 
letters.     Ten  miles  from  the  city  they  were  met  by  other  l)arges, 
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from  one  of  which  a  company  of  gentlemen  sung  the  popular  song, 
"  He  comes,  the  hero  comes  !  "  As  they  drew  near  the  harbor  every 
vessel  and  all  the  shore  were  discovered  to  be  thronged  with  peo- 
ple. When  the  President  stepped  on  the  landing  he  was  received 
by  General  James  Jackson,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  he  was  soon  after  conducted  in  the  midst  of  a  proces- 
sion through  crowds  of  spectators  to  the  house  prepared  for  his  ac- 
commodation in  St.  James's  Square.  The  same  evening  he  dined 
with  the  city  authorities,  and  a  large  number  of  other  gentlemen,  at 
Brown's  Coffee  House.  Cannons  were  fired  dming  the  day,  and  at 
night  the  streets  and  the  shipping  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  On 
Friday  he  dined  with  the  Cincinnati  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and 
attended  a  ball.  On  Saturday,  accompanied  by  General  Mcintosh, 
who  had  been  second  in  command,  under  General  Lincoln,  in  storm- 
ing them,  he  examined  the  remaining  traces  of  the  lines  constructed 
by  the  British  for  the  defence  of  Savannah  in  1779,  and  dined  with 
two  hundred  citizens  and  strangers  under  a  beautiful  arbor,  sup- 
ported l)y  numerous  columns  and  ornamented  with  laurels  and  bay 
leaves,  erected  on  an  elevation  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
town  and  the  harbor. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  of  Washington  that  "  no  man  in  the 
army  had  a  better  eye  for  a  horse,"  and  many  of  liLs  letters  show 
that  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  as  to  the  qualities  or  treatment 
of  his  stud,  during  the  war  or  afterwards.  A  tour  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred miles  with  the  same  animals  was  a  severe  test  of  their  capaci- 
ties, and  before  reaching  Charleston  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lear  that 
though,  all  things  considered,  they  had  got  on  very  well,  yet  his 
horses  were  decidedly  worsted,  and  if  brought  back  would  "not 
cut  capers  as  they  did  on  setting  out."  On  the  thirteenth  of  May 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  "  I  shall  leave  this 
place  to-morrow;  my  horses,  especially  the  two  I  bought  just  before 
36 
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I  left  Philadelphia,  and  my  old  white  horse,  are  much  worn  down, 
and  I  have  yet  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  of 
heavy  sand  to  pass  before  I  fairly  get  into  the  upper  and  firmer 
roads." 

On  the  way  to  Augusta  he  stopped  to  dine  with  the  widow  of 
his  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  General  Greene,  at  her  seat 
called  Mulbeny  Grove.  On  Wednesday,  the  eighteenth,  Grovemor 
Telfair  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  left  the  capital,  \\ith  a 
numerous  train  of  citizens,  and  proceeded  five  miles  toward  Savan- 
nah to  meet  him,  and  he  was  conducted  to  his  lodgings  accompa- 
nied by  thousands  of  people,  who  filled  the  air  with  joyous  accla- 
mations. That  day  he  dined  vnth  a  large  party  at  the  Grove,  the 
Governor's  private  residence,  near  Augustii,  where  Mrs.  Telfair  as- 
sembled the  ladies  of  the  town  to  meet  him  at  a  ball  in  the  evening ; 
on  Thursday  he  received  and  answered  an  address  from  the  people, 
attended  a  public  dinner,  and  was  present  at  another  ball ;  on  Fri- 
day he  visited  the  academy  and  dined  again  with  the  Governor,  and 
on  Saturday  started  on  his  return,  Augusta  being  the  farthest  point 
of  his  journey. 

Coming  again  into  South  Carolina  he  was  conducted  to  Co- 
lumbia l)y  General  Whin,  Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  citizens,  and  the  next  day  dined  with  more  than 
two  hundred  of  the  princij^al  men  and  women  of  the  town  and 
neighboring  country  at  the  state  house,  and  in  the  evening  attend- 
ed a  l)all. 

On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth,  he  dined  at  Camden,  and  on 
the  following  morning  visited  the  grave  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  the 
places  where  the  Bi'itish  redoul^ts  had  l)een  erected,  Hobkii'k  Hill, 
where  General  Greene  wius  attacked  by  Lord  llawdon,  and  the 
plains  where  General  Gates  was  engaged  l)y  Lord  Cornwallis  hi 
1780.     Passing  through  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  Salem,  Guilford,  and 
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other  towns,  in  all  of  wluch  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  people 
were  exhibited  in  every  variety  of  manner  which  taste  and  inge- 
nuity could  suggest,  he  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  twelfth 
of  Jun^. 

He  remained  at  his  seat  between  three  and  four  weeks,  during 
which  he  was  occupied  with  his  private  affairs,  and,  with  Major 
L'Enfant  and  othei-s,  with  the  location  of  the  new  seat  of  government, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  On  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  June, 
he  started  for  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  Frederick,  York,  and  Lan- 
caster, and  arrived  at  the  Presidential  residence  about  noon  on  the 
sixth  of  July,  having  been  absent  nearly  three  months,  and  during 
that  period  performed  a  journey  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  miles. 

VII. 

This  tour  was  upon  the  whole  very  satisfactory  to  the  President. 
In  letters  written  soon  after  his  return  he  says  it  was  accomplished 
"  without  meeting  with  any  interruption,  by  sickness,  bad  weather, 
or  any  untoward  accident.  Indeed,  so  highly  favored  were  we, 
that  we  arrived  at  each  place  where  I  proposed  to  make  my 
halt,  on  the  very  day  I  fixed  upon  before  we  set  out.  I  am  much 
pleased  that  I  undertook  this  excursion,  as  it  has  enabled  me  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes  the  situation  of  the  country  through  which  we 
travelled,  and  to  learn  more  accurately  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple than  I  could  from  any  information I  have  been  highly  gra- 
tified in  observing  the  good  dispositions  of  the  people.  Industry 
and  economy  are  becoming  fashionable  in  those  parts,  which  were 
formerly  noted,  for  the  opposite  qualities,  and  the  labors  of  man  are 
assisted  by  the  blessings  of  Providence.  The  attachment  of  all 
classes  of  citizens  to  the  general  government  seems  to  be  a  pleasing 
presage  of  their  futm-e  happiness  and  respectability." 
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VIII 

While  tlie  President  was  absent  in  the  soutli,  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Madison  were  making  a  tour  in  the  north.  Proceeding  to  New 
York,  and  np  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  they  visited  the  principal 
scenes  of  Burgoyne's  misfortunes,  —  the  fields  of  Stillwater,  Sai'a- 
toga  and  Bennington,  —  and  forts  William  Henry,  George,  Ticonde- 
roga,  Crown  Point,  and  other  places  memorable  in  our  revolution- 
ary history.  Mr.  Jeffei-son  amused  himself  with  his  rod  and  gun, 
and  indulged  those  tastes  for  natural  history  which,  if  the  condition 
of  the  country  had  not  made  him  a  politician,  would  probably  have 
been  liis  main  distinction. 


DISCONTENT  AND   SEDITION. 
I. 

As  the  period  approached  when  electoi-s  of  President  and  Vice 
President  were  again  to  be  appointed  in  the  several  states,  Wash- 
ington perceived  witli  tlie  deepest  regret  tliat  it  would  be  necessary 
for  liim  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for  a  second  tenn  of  four 
yeai-s.  Jeffei-son,  Hamilton,  and  Ednnnid  Randolph,  each  address- 
ed him  letters  entreatinnr  a  continuance  of  liis  administration  of 
aflEaii-s.  Tlie  sincere  and  earnest  appeal  of  Hamilton  was  unanswer- 
able. This  illustrious  pei'son,  who  for  the  greatness  of  his  abilities 
and  the  importance  of  his  public  services  has  the  highest  place  in 
our  history,  next  to  his  chief  and  friend,  wrote  to  him,  "  The  im- 
pression is  uniform  that  your  declining  would  be  deplorable  as  the 
greatest  evil  that  could  befall  the  country  at  the  i)resent  juncture, 
and  as  critically  hazardous  to  your  own  reputation — that  your  con- 
tinuance will  be  justified,  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  friend  to  his  country, 
by  the  evident  necessity  for  it.  It  is  clear,  says  every  one  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  that  the  affairs  of  the  national  government 
are  not  yet  firmly  established ;  that  its  enemies,  generally  speaking, 
are  as  inveterate  as  ever ;  that  their  enmity  has  been  sharpened  l)y 
its  success,  and  by  all  the  resentments  which  flow  from  disappointed 
predictions  and  mortified  vanity ;  that  a  general  and  strenuous  effort 
is  making,  in  every  state,  to  place  the  administration  of  it  in  the 
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hands  of  its  enemies,  as  if  they  were  its  safest  guardians ;  that  the 
period  of  the  next  House  of  Representatives  is  likely  to  prove  the 
crisis  of  its  permanent  character;  that  if  you  continue  in  oflSce, 
nothing  mateiially  mischievoas  is  to  be  apprehended,  while  if  you 
quit,  much  is  to  be  dreaded ;  that  the  same  motives  which  induced 
you  to  accept  originally  ought  to  decide  you  to  continue  till  mattei-s 
have  assumed  a  more  determined  aspect ;  that  it  w^ould  have  been 
better,  as  it  regards  your  own  character,  if  you  had  never  con- 
sented to  come  forward,  than  now  to  leave  the  business  unfinished 
and  in  danger  of  being  undone ;  that  in  the  event  of  storms  arising, 
there  would  be  an  imputation  either  of  want  of  foresight  or  want 
of  fii'mness ;  and,  in  fine,  that  on  public  and  personal  accounts,  on 
patriotic  and  prudential  considerations,  the  cleai*  path  to  be  pursued 
by  you  will  be,  again  to  obey  the  voice  of  your  country,  which  it 
is  not  doubted  will  be  as  earnest  and  as  unanimous  as  ever.  On  this 
last  point,  I  liave  some  suspicion  that  it  will  be  insinuated  to  you, 
and  perhaps  (God  forgive  me,  if  I  judge  hardly,)  with  design  to 
place  before  you  a  motive  for  declinhig,  that  there  is  danger  of  a 
division  among  the  electoi's,  and  of  less  unanimity  in  their  suffi-ages 
tliau  heretofore.  ANHiile  your  first  election  was  depending,  I  had 
no  doubt  that  there  would  be  charactei-s  among  the  electors,  who, 
if  they  durst  follow  their  inclinations,  would  vote  against  you, 
laitthat  in  all  probability  they  would  be  restniiued  by  an  appre- 
hension of  public  resentment ;  that  nevertheless  it  was  possible  a 
few  t^traggling  votes  might  be  found  in  opposition,  from  some  head- 
strong and  fanatical  individuals ;  that  a  circumstance  of  this  kind 
would  be  in  foct,  and  ought  to  be  estimated  l)y  you,  as  of  no  impor- 
tance, since  there  would  ])e  sufficient  unanunity  to  witness  the  gen- 
eral confidence  and  attachment  towards  >ou.  My  view  of  the  fu- 
ture accords  exactly  with  what  was  my  view  of  the  past.  I  believe 
the  same  motives  will  operate  to  produce  the  same  result.     The 
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dread  of  puhlic  indignation  will  be  likely  to  restrain  the  indisix)sed 
few.  If  they  can  calculate  at  all,  they  will  naturally  reflect  that 
they  could  not  give  a  severer  blow  to  tlieir  cause  than  l)y  giving  a 
proof  of  hostility  to  you.  But  if  a  solitary  vote  or  two  sliould  ap- 
pear wanting  to  perfect  unanimity,  of  what  moment  can  it  be? 
Will  not  the  fewness  of  the  exceptions  be  a  confirmation  of  the  de- 
votion of  the  community  to  a  character  which  has  so  generally 
united  its  suflEi*ages,  after  an  administration  of  four  yeai-s,  at  the  liead 
of  a  new  government,  opposed  in  its  fii'st  establishment  by  a  large 
proportion  of  its  citizens,  and  obliged  to  run  counter  to  many  pre- 
judices in  de^'ising  the  arduous  arrangements  requisite  to  public 
credit  and  public  order  ?  Will  not  those  who  may  be  the  authors 
of  any  such  exceptions,  manifest  more  their  own  perverseness  and 
malevolence  than  any  diminution  of  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  nation  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  both  these  questions  ought  to  be 
answered  in  the  afiirmative,  and  that  there  is  notliing  to  be  looked 
for,  on  the  score  of  diversity  of  sentiment,  which  ought  to  weigh 
for  a  moment,  I  trust,  sir,  and  I  pray  God,  that  you  will  determine 
to  make  a  further  sacrifice  of  your  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  the 
public  good." 

Washington's  re-election  was  unanimous,  and  on  the  fourtli  of 
March,  1793,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  hall  of  the  senate,  in 
the  presence  of  the  membei-sof  the  cabinet,  various  pul)lic  oflicers, 
foreign  ministers,  and  such  other  pei^soas  as  could  l)e  accommodated. 
In  his  speech  to  Congress  he  expressed  the  pleasing  emotion  with 
which  he  received  this  renewed  testimony  of  the  approbation  of  the 
people.  While  however  it  awakened  liis  gratitude  for  all  those  in- 
stances of  affectionate  partiality  with  which  he  had  been  honored 
by  his  country,  it  could  not  pre\'ent  an  earnest  wish  for  that  retire- 
ment from  which  no  private  consideration  could  ever  have  torn 
him ;  "  but,"  he  continued,  "  influenced  by  the  belief  that  my  con- 
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duct  would  be  estimated  according  to  its  real  motives,  and  that  the 
people  would  support  exertions  having  nothing  personal  for  their 
ol)jects,  I  have  ol^eyed  the  suffrage  which  commanded  me  to  resume 
tlie  executive  ix)wer,  and  I  humbly  implore  that  Being  on  whose  titII 
the  fate  of  nations  depends,  to  crown  with  success  our  mutual  en- 
deavors for  tlie  general  happiness." 

IT. 

Philip  Freneatt  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Mi\  Madison 
wliile  they  were  classmates  in  the  college  of  Princeton.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  but 
it  Wits  probably  during  the  summer  after  the  organization  of  the 
government,  and  he  appears  from  the  beginning  to  have  concurred 
in  his  political  ideas.  Freneau  was  editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
publLslied  ill  New  York,  when,  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1791, 
he  was  appointed  translator  of  the  French  language  for  the  state 
department,  and  he  soon  after  removed  to  Philadelphia.  The  place 
is  said  to  have  been  a  sinecure,  as  other  clerks  in  the  office  were 
familiar  with  the  French  language,  which  was  also  si)oken  and  writ- 
ten with  fluent  elegance  ))y  Mr.  Jeffei*son.  But  Freneau  made 
himself  useful  to  the  secretary,  if  not  to  the  government,  by  estal> 
lishing  in  the  following  October  the  National  Gazette,  a  journal  in 
wliich  were  given  the  first  examples  of  that  partisan  abuse  which 
has  ever  since  l)een  the  shame  of  American  politics.  In  it  Mr.  Jef- 
fei'son  was  continually  referred  to  with  expressions  of  fulsome  adu- 
lation, and  the  pul)lic  and  private  eharactere  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Knox,  Adams,  and  their  associates,  were  vilified  with  unfalter- 
ing industry  and  malignity.  The  late  Reverend  Doctor  Timothy 
D wight  wrote  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  on  this  sul>ject,  soon  after  Wash- 
ington's second  inauguration,  "  The  late  impertinent  attacks  on  the 
chief  magistrate  are  viewed  with  a  general  and  marked  indignation. 
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Freneau,  your  printer,  linguist,  and  so  foi-tli,  is  regarded  liere  as  a 
mere  incendiary,  or  rather  as  a  despicable  tool  of  1  digger  incendia- 
ries, and  his  paper  as  a  public  nuisance.  Happily  all  the  writers 
of  this  side,  whose  productions  I  have  seen,  take  eflfcctual  means  to 
disappoint  themselves,  for  the  \dolence  of  their  prejudices,  the  weak- 
ness of  their  arguments,  and  the  indecency  of  their  sentiments,  alike 
counteract  the  mischievousness  of  theii'  designs."  That  the  National 
Gazette  was  entii'ely  under  Mr.  Jefterson's  control  appears  never  to 
have  been  doubted.  In  his  old  age  Freneau  mai'ked  a  coi)y  of  it  with 
the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  most  noticeable  articles,  alleging  that 
he  himself  had  never  assailed  in  any  manner  the  spotless  fame  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  To  Dr.  Francis,  who  became  his  physi- 
cmn,  he  said  it  was  among  his  greatest  griefs  that  he  had  seemed 
to  be  an  enemy  of  Washington,  l)ut  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  writ- 
ten or  dictated  whatever  was  reproachful  or  calumnious  of  that 
exalted  character  in  the  Gazette.  The  pretences  for  the  most  vio- 
lent attacks  on  the  President  were  his  reserved  manners,  which 
were  said  to  proceed  from  an  affectation  of  royalty  (he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  make  "bows"  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  demo- 
crats), and  his  failure  to  interest  himself  in  support  of  some  de- 
mand of  the  army. 

III. 

The  French  revolution  was  the  most  gigantic  and  appalling 
illustration  in  history  of  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human  race. 
It  was  a  legitimate  and  inevitable  result  of  that  sham  philosophy 
which  a  profligate  people  were  glad  to  accept  in  place  of  the  stern 
morality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  brought  about  by  the 
combined  activity  and  determined  will  of  many  of  the  master  in- 
telligences of  that  age,  made  skeptical  by  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  and  infidel  by  their  own  defiant  pride.  Harlequin  atheists, 
37 
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assuming  the  title  of  Christian  teachei-s,  and  lialf  educated  and  fee- 
ble minded  writers  of  literature,  sensible  of  their  incapacity  to 
ac([uire  distinction  in  the  competitions  of  excellence,  are  offering 
among  us,  as  novelties,  those  sometime  obsolete  mockeries  that  kin- 
dle<l  into  a  flanH*  of  passion  the  volatile  and  dejn-aved  nation  which 
surpassed  all  others,  fii-st  in  disobetlience  and  next  hi  contempt  of 
the  divine  law.  Forgetful  of  the  terribly  literal  fulfilment  which 
Franct^  ]>resent(Ml  of  tln^  i)roj)hecy  that  "the  nations  which  forget 
God  shall  be  turned  into  hell,"  thei*e  are  still  found  miserable  crea- 
tures willing  enough  to  brave  all  peuidties  for  the  base  satisfaction 
of  a  transient  notoriety.  In  the  davs  of  Wasliin^ton  this  class  was 
com{)aratively  much  more  numerous,  and  more  dignified  in  talents 
and  position. 

The  French  monarchy  had  been  abolished;  whatever  there  was 
of  private  worth  and  public  respectability  hi  Paris  had  followed 
the  king  to  th(»  guillothie ;  and  it  had  been  decreed  by  the  conven- 
tion that  thei'e  is  no  God.  The  interest  excited  in  Americxi  by  the 
comnu^icement  of  the  revolution  became  enthusiasm  when  our  an- 
cient ally  assunuMl  th(»  name  and  form  of  a  republic.  A  people 
less  honorable*  and  sagacious  might  well  have  been  carried  away  by 
their  grateful  allections  and  political  synii»athies,  and  hi  the  tumult 
of  conflicting  ophiion  and  storm  of  aggressive  action,  only  the  un- 
erring judgment  and  indomitable  will  of  Wit<hiiigton,  his  defiance 
of  foieign  and  domestic  enemies,  his  immovable  disregar<l  of  public 
clamor  and  private  treachery,  a  sense*  and  temper  and  justice  which 
seemed  above  the  caj)acity  of  human  nature,  preserved  our  country 
from  anarchy  and  from  becoming  the  fear  instead  of  the  hope  of 
tlu*  world.  Ijess  easily  ap])reciable  l)y  the  common  mind  than  his 
military  conduct,  the  coui*se  Avliich  \w  pursut^l  during  this  agitation 
displays  his  loftiest  heroism  and  constitutes  his  best  claim  to  the 
reverence  of  posterity. 
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"  I  persuade  myself, "  he  wrote  to  Patrick  Henry,  ''  it  lias  not  es- 
cai)ed  }  our  ol)servation  that  a  crisis  is  approaching  which  must,  if 
it  cannot  be  an^ested,  soon  decide  whether  order  and  good  govern- 
ment shall  be  preserved,  or  anarchy  and  confusion  ensue.  I  most 
religiously  aver  that  I  have  no  wish  incompatible  with  the  dignity, 
happiness,  and  true  interest  of  the  people  of  this  country.  My 
ardent  desire  is,  and  my  aim  has  been,  as  far  as  depended  upon  the 
executive  department,  to  comply  strictly  with  all  our  engagements, 
foreign  and  domestic,  l)ut  to  keep  the  United  States  free  from  po- 
litical coimections  with  every  other  country,  to  see  them  indepen- 
dent of  all,  and  under  the  influence  of  none.  In  a  word,  I  want 
an  American  character,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  be  con- 
vinced we  act  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  others.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  only  way  to  be  respected  abroad,  and  happy  at  home." 

But  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  incapable  of  understand- 
ing how  little  the  revolution  in  France  reseml)led  in  principles  our 
own  war  for  independence,  and  never  pausing  to  consider  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  fit  for  self-government,  did 
not  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  French  republicanism,  and  were 
easily  led  to  regard  all  doubts  in  others  as  treason  to  the  cause  it- 
self, and  to  stigmatize  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  all  who 
sympathized  with  them,  as  "  anglomen  "  and  "  monarchists."  The 
history  of  politics  aftbrds  no  parallel  of  the  impudent  attempt  to 
persuade  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  organized  among  them  for  the  estal)lishment  of  a  kingly  gov- 
ernment. There  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  any  suggestion 
of  such  a  conspiracy  in  all  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the 
pailies  alleged  to  be  the  conspu*ators,  and  no  man  of  common  sense 
now  believes  that  their  slanderers  were  ever  actuated  for  a  moment 
by  any  sincere  suspicions  or  apprehensions  on  the  subject. 

With  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  against 
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Great  Britain  and  Holland  anived  M.  Genet,  the  first  minister  of 
the  French  republic.  He  landed  at  Charleston,  his  journey  thence 
to  Philadelphia  was  a  continual  triumph,  and  hia  reception  in  that 
city  such  as  might  have  gratified  a  conquering  hero.  Instead  of 
receiving  him  with  customary  honoi-s,  it  was  resolved  a  foHnight 
before  his  arrival  that  the  republicans  should  meet  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  town  and  gi'eet  him  with  cheers.  Citizen  Peter  S. 
Dupouceau,  secretary  of  a  secret  society  of  Frenchmen,  which  met 
at  Barney  McShane's,  sign  of  the  l)unch  of  grapes,  number  twenty- 
three  North  Third  street,  was  particularly  active  in  eftbiis  to  insui*e 
a  demonstration  that  should  strike  with  terror  the  "  cowardly  con- 
servatives, anglomen,  and  monarchists,"  led  by  the  President.  Citi- 
zen Philip  Freneau,  translating  clerk  in  the  depaii;ment  of  state,  and 
editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  restrung  his  "Tyrtaean  lyre"  to 
celebrate  the  glories  of  the  Parisian  regicides,  and  at  his  ofiice,  two 
hundred  and  nine  Market  street,  received  subscriptions  for  the 
"  French  Patriotic  Society."  On  the  second  day  of  May  the  French 
frigate  1' Ambuscade  came  up  the  river,  saluting  with  fifteen  guns  a 
vast  itsscmblage  on  the  Market  street  wharf,  and  was  answered  with 
gun  for  gun,  amid  deafening  huzzas.  A  cap  of  liberty  appeared 
at  liiT  head,  foremtust,  and  stern;  her  quarter  galleries  were  deco- 
rated with  gilt  anchors  ]>earing  the  lK>nnet  rouge  ;  fi'om  the  top  of 
her  foremast  floated,  "  Enemies  of  equality,  reform  or  tremble ; " 
from  her  mainmast,  "  Freemen,  we  are  your  friends  and  brethren ; " 
and  from  the  mizzenmast,  "  We  are  armed  for  the  defence  of  the 
rights  of  man."  L' Ambuscade  was  a  fit  precui-sor  of  the  ambas- 
sadoi\ 

At  length,  soon  after  twelve  (Vclock,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May, 
three  discharges  of  artillery  from  this  ship  announced  the  approach 
of  (renet,  and  a  great  concourse  of  [>eo])le  iniiuediately  started  for 
Gray's  Ferry,  where  he  was  waiting  for  them.     As  he  drew  near. 
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the  bells  of  Christ  church  were  rung,  though  it  could  not  have 
been  with  Bishop  White's  consent.  An  address,  prepared  by  citi- 
zens Dallas,  Rittenhouse,  Duponceau,  and  others,  was  read  amid 
the  acclamations  of  thousands.  The  minister  was  equally  delighted 
and  astonished  at  so  fraternal  a  welcome ;  and  when  he  read  an  ap- 
proving history  of  all  these  proceedings  in  a  journal  edited  by  a 
confidential  clerk  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  anticipated  only  a  slight  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  so  evident  wishes  of  the  people.* 

On  the  same  day,  however,  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
President,  signed  by  three  hundred  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
other  men  of  substance  and  activity,  residing  in  the  city,  declaring 
that  nothing  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  but  a  continuance  of  peace,  that  the  highest  sense 
was  entertained  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  dictated  his 
recent  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  that  the  signers  would  not 

•  In  what  degree  Mr.  Jefferson  wa«  responsible  for  the  gross  abuse  of  Washington  in  FreneauV 
National  Gazette,  and  for  the  vulgar  and  insolent  hostility  of  that  journal  to  the  poliey  and 
measures  of  Wa:*hington*8  administration,  wc  are  sufficiently  informed  by  himself.  Froneau's 
paper  continually  denied  to  Washington  both  capacity  and  integrity,  and  three  copies  of  every 
number  were  regularly  sent  to  the  Chief,  who  could  not  forbear  speaking  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this 
abusive  conduct  of  his  clerk,  and  requesting  him,  as  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  to  administer  to 
Freneau  some  rebuke.  Mr.  Jefferson  tells  us  in  his  "Anas"  what  course  he  chose  to  pureue.  At  a 
cabinet  council,  he  says,  Washington  remarked  that  **  That  rascal,  Freneau,  sent  him  three  coi)ies 
of  his  papers,  every  day,  as  if  he  thought  he  (Washington)  would  become  the  distributor  of 
them;  that  he  could  sec  in  this  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  him;  he  ended  in  a 
high  tone."  Again,  speaking  of  the  Pre:*ident,  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  "  Ue  adverted  to  a  piece  in 
Freueau's  paper  of  ypsterday ;  he  said  he  despised  all  their  attacks  on  him  personally,  but  that 
there  had  never  been  an  act  of  the  government,  not  meaning  in  the  executive  line  only,  but  in 
any  line,  which  that  paper  had  not  abused.  He  was  evidently  sore  and  warm,  and  1  took  his 
intention  to  be,  that  I  should  interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps  withdraw  his  ap- 
pointment of  tran^lating  clerk  in  my  office.  But  I  will  not  do  it  His  paper  has  saved  our  con- 
stitution, which  was  galloping  fast  into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no  one  means  so 
powerfully  as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well  and  universally  known  that  it  has  been  that  paper  which 
has  checked  the  career  of  the  monocrats,"  ckc. 

Freneau  at  this  period  appears  to  have  been  living  in  very  good  condition ;  and  at  his  **  seat, 
near  the  city,"  we  read  of  his  giving  entertainments*  to  large  parties  of  democrat*,  at  one  of 
which  were  the  officers  of  a  regiment,  the  governor  of  the  state,  «fec. 
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only  pay  to  it  tlieniselves  the  strictest  regard,  but  discountenance 
in  the  moi^t  i)ointed  manner  any  contrary  disposition  in  othei-s. 
Wiishlngton  replied  with  his  usual  dignity  and  judgment,  trusting 
tliat  the  people  would  evince  as  much  prudence  in  preserving  peace 
at  that  critical  juncture  as  they  had  previously  displayed  A^alor  in 
vindicating  their  ju'^t  rights. 

On  the  eighteenth  an  address  from  the  democrats  was  offered 
to  Genet,  at  the  City  Tavern,  hy  Charlas  Biddle  and  othei^s,  with 
tumultuous  exhiljitions  of  poi)ular  enthusi^ism ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  a  public  dinner  was  given  at  Oeller's  hotel,  at  which  the  min- 
ister is  said  to  have  sung,  "  with  great  energy  and  effect,  a  song 
adapted  to  the  occasion  and  replete  with  ti-uly  patriotic  and  repul>- 
lican  sentiments."  Soon  after,  the  Itonnet  rovcje  was  placed  on  his 
head,  and  sul)se(|uently,  in  turn,  upon  tlie  head  of  each  pei-son  at 
the  table,  every  one  offering,  while  sensible  of  its  inspiration,  a 
''patriotic  sentiment."  No  such  "fi*enzy,"  to  use  Mr.  Jeffei'son's 
favorite  expression,  has  ever  since  been  known  in  America. 

Democratic  societies  were  foun<led  in  imitation  of  Jacobin  cIuIjs  ; 
ev(My  thing  that  was  respectable  in  society  was  denounced  as  aris- 
tocratic ;  politeness  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  h-^e  ripiihUaini'sine  ; 
the  common  forms  of  expression  in  use  by  the  'SY^//y  cfilotte-s  were 
adopted  by  their  American  disciples;  the  title  citizen  became  as 
common  in  Philadelphia  as  in  Paris,  and  in  the  newspa]>eis  it  was 
the  fashion  to  announce  marriages  as  j)artn(M'shi])S  between  citizen 
Bi-own,  Smith,  or  Jones,  and  tlu»  cvV^-v^v  who  had  been  wooed  to  such 
an  association.  Kntering  the  house  of  the  President,  citizen  (ienet 
was  astonished  and  indignant  at  perceiving  in  the  vestibule  a  bust 
(►f*  Louis  XVI.,  whom  his  friends  had  beheaded,  and  he  complained 
of  this  "  insult  to  Fi'ance."  At  a  dinner,  at  which  Governor  Mifflin 
was  ])resent,  a  roasted  \)V^  received  the  name  of  the  murdered  king, 
and  the  head,  severed  from  the  body,  was  carried  round  to  each  of 
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the  guc't-;,  who,  aft(4*  pladiii^  tlie  lil)erty  cap  on  liis  own  hoad,  ])ro- 
nouncHMl  tli(»  word  ''Tyrant!"  and  proceeded  to  mangle  with  his 
knife  tliat  of  the  hickless  creature  doomed  to  he  served  for  so  un- 
worthy a  company.  One  of  the  <lemocratic  taverns  dlsphiyed  as 
a  sign  a  revolting  i)ictur(»  of  the  nnitilated  and  hloody  corj^se  of 
Marie  Antoinette. 

The  extraordinary  conduct  of  Genet,  crowne<l  with  his  auda- 
cious appeal  from  the  government  to  the  people,  is  fully  detailed 
in  the  best  histories  we  have  of  those  limes.  It  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  Rol>es])ierre,  the  Reign  of  Ti^rror,  which  he  r(»presented, 
and  for  which  the  democrats  claimed  the  unhesitating  and  unques- 
tioning sup})ort  of  this  country.  The  President  at  length  com- 
plained of  him,  and  he  was  recalhul,  hut  a  change  of  fiictions  liav- 
iug  occurred  in  the  reinihlic  of  houiicides,  he  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  retui'n,  and,  marrying  Coi'nelia  Ta])pan  Clinton,  a 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  he  sel(H*ted  a  lumie  in 
that  state,  and  ev(M*  aftei-war<ls  i-esided  there."^*' 

*  ll  is  but  justice  to  say  that  this  cclehrnltHl  j>ei*s()n  was  jh>ssoss«m1  of  eminent  cnpncitics  and 
ac<Muni>lishnients,  an«l  that  his  ollicial  oontluct  in  this  cnuiitry  has  1m^«.mi  dofondod  with  ability  and 
eloqucncM'.  Ue  was  a  incinbcr  of  one  of  the  first  fainilies  of  France,  in  which  kingdom  his  father 
was  for  the  lonj^  period  of  forty-five  years  minist<'r  of  foreij^n  atfaii*s.  One  of  his  twisters  waa 
Madame  Canipan,  ko  well  known  for  hei-  abilities  and  intimate  relations  with  the  royal  family, 
au*l  another  was  the  beautiful  Ma<lame  Antruie,  m<jther-in-law  of  Mar.-'hal  Ney.  Tlie  subject  of 
this  note  was  born  <m  the  eighth  of  .lanuary,  170^^  and  such  was  his  intellectual  precocity  that 
when  but  twelve  years  of  aire  he  receiv<Ml  a  jrold  medal  and  a  llatteriipjr  l«*tter  from  Gustavus 
rir.  for  a  translation  of  the  history  of  Kiie  XIV.  into  the  Sweili^h  laiiL;u«<r<*,  with  hi>torieal  re- 
marks by  himself.  Uo  became  a  m<'mber  of  several  of  the  most  di^tiiiirui>heil  learned  societies 
of  Europe,  and  from  his  boyhood  was  employo«l  in  honorable  ]>ublic  otlico,  having;  when  oidy 
fourteen  been  apfviinted  translating  tvcretary  to  Monsieur.  cMcM  brother  of  the  king,  and  since 
Jjouis  XVirr.  Jle  was  attached  to  the  <'mbassi«'s  of  lierlin,  Vienna,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  remained  in  Russia  five  years  as  cfiaror  cTaJ'uinx.  His  indignant  prott!>t  against  an  order  by 
the  emi>re>s  to  leave  her  dominions,  when  Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned,  won  for  him  a  llattering 
reception  by  the  r<'Volutionary  government  on  his  return  to  Paris,  and  he  was  made  adjutant 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  arid  minister  to  Holland;  but  a  beli«'f  that  he  would  be 
more  useful  in  America  cau^t^l  him  to  be  smt  to  this  country  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 
(>>n8ul  Oeneral.  With  Mr.  Jetferson  he  was  very  intimate,  notwithstantling  the  position  of  that 
eminent  character  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington,  until  cireumstancfs  rend»Te«l  such  au  intimacy 
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Diinng  tLe  remainder  of  his  administration,  Washington  and  his 
friends  were  continually  occuj)ied  in  combating  the  influence  of  that 
party  which  now  for  the  fii'st  time  became  capable  of  a  fonnidable 
opix)sition,  and  which  declared  through  its  journals  that  it  would  not 
permit  "  the  ma^hroom  lordlings  of  the  day,  the  enemies  of  Ameri- 
can its  well  as  of  French  liberty,  to  \'ilify  with  impunity  the  patri- 
ots," Robespien^e,  Danton,  Marat,  Ilebert,  Barere,  Couthon,  Fouquier 
Thnille,  Collot  d'llerbois,  and  the  rest  of  that  abhorred  company, 
of  whom  the  least  infamous  presented  a  spectacle  more  revolting 
to  human  nature  than  any  monster  ever  known  in  other  history. 

IV. 

The  paii:iculai*s  of  the  French  revolution  from  day  to  day  filled 
the  journals  and  formed  the  sulvjects  of  convei*sation  in  drawing- 
rooms  and  public  and  piivate  assemblies  of  every  description 
throughout  the  country.  More  than  even  the  distinctions  of  whig 
and  tory,  j)atriot  or  loyalist,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  of  In- 
de})endence,  feelings  for  or  against  the  ral)ble  of  Paris  became  the 
rule  of  friendshl])  and  of  every  sort  of  personal  relation.  What- 
ever the  inherited  or  acquired  social  rank,  whatever  the  abilities, 
education,  or  mannei's,  of  men  or  women,  attaching  themselves  to 
the  Jacobin  side,  it  would  be  al)surd  to  say  that  they  were  not 
essentially  unworthy  and  biuse.  The  true  respectability  of  the  na- 
tion was  in  the  fedei'al  l>arty,  and  it  is  a  notorious  and  universally 
received  trutli  tliat  it  conthiued  to  be  so  until  that  party  was  over- 
thrown. Of  the  federal  i)arty  Washington  wiis  not  simply  a  mem- 
no  long'T  useful  to  iho  p»cr«*tarv.  (Jcnol's  elian^o  that  he  had  used  to  him  "a  lansfuage  oflieiul 
and  a  laiiguaire  tjoiifidential,"  t»uirLrest:<  an  explanation  of  wliat  is  most  quextitinable  in  his  own 
conduot.  M.  ricTut  was  twice  inanie.l.  Tli>;  st^cond  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  O'JIT'hkI,  the 
tii>t  ro*tnia>il«'r  (Imeral  under  ilie  Con.-tiiution.  lie  was  taken  ill  in  e«»nstMjU<'nee*  of  riding 
twelve  miles  to  att«'nd  a  meeJinir  (»f  an  agrieultural  soeit-ty  of  wliieh  lie  was  ]»rtsid«'nt,  and  be- 
fore whieh  he  was  ai)pointed  to  <leliver  an  address,  and  died,  ut  hii<  jdaec  in  Clntenbush,  noap 
Albany,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July.  1834. 
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ber  or  a  disciple,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged ;  he  was  its  founder, 
its  head,  its  front,  its  very  soul. 

In  the  summer  of  1794  occurred  tlie  insurrection  hi  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gi'adual  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
discontent,  which  here  culmmated  in  organized  rebellion,  had  for 
many  months  excited  the  most  painful  reflections  and  apprehensions 
among  wise  and  patriotic  men,  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  the 
states.  Washington  wrote  on  the  subject  to  Governor  Henry  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  that  he  considered  the  insurrection  a  fruit  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  tlie  democratic  societies,  and  congratulated  witli  him  on 
the  fact  tliat  as  far  as  his  information  extended  it  was  \dewed  with 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  except  by  those  who  had  never  missed 
of  an  opportunity,  l)y  side  blows  or  otherwise,  to  attack  the  admin- 
istration. When,  by  a  course  of  action  alike  energetic  and  mas- 
terly, the  insurgents  were  put  down,  the  Chief  wrote  to  John  Jay : 
"That  the  self-created  societies  wliich  have  spread  themselves  over 
this  country  hav^e  been  laboring  incessantly  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
tnist,  jealousy,  and  discontent,  thereby  hoping  to  effect  some  revo- 
lution of  the  government,  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  that  they  have 
been  the  fomentei*s  of  the  western  disturbances  admits  of  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  examine  their  conduct ;  but,  for- 
tunately, tliey  precipitated  a  crisis  for  which  they  were  not  prepared, 
and  have  unfolded  views  which  I  tnist  will  effect  their  annihilation 
sooner  than  it  otlierwise  woidd  have  happened,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  lias  afforded  an  occasion  for  the  people  to  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  result,  and  their  atfeichment  to  the  constitution  and 
laws ;  for  I  believe  that  five  times  the  number  of  militia  that  was 
required,  would  have  come  forward,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  in 
support  of  them.'' 

To  illustrate  the  feeling  of  the  better  class  of  people  in  this 
crisis,  he  says,  with  a  patriotic  exultation,  that  "  there  are  instances 
:^8 
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of  general  officers  going  at  the  head  of  a  single  troop ;  of  field  offi- 
cer's, when  they  came  to  places  of  rendezvous,  and  found  no  com- 
mand for  them  in  that  grade,  turning  into  the  ranks  and  proceeding 
as  private  soldiers,  under  their  own  captains ;  and  of  numbers,  pos- 
sessing the  first  fortunes  in  the  country,  standing  in  the  ranks  as 
private  men,  and  marching  day  by  day  with  their  knapsacks  and 
haversacks  at  their  backs,  sleeping  on  straw,  with  a  single  blanket, 
in  a  soldier's  tent,  during  the  frosty  nights  which  we  have  had,  by 
way  of  example  to  others.  Xay,  more :  many  young  Quakers,  of  the 
fii-st  families,  character,  and  property,  not  discouraged  by  the  elders, 
have  turned  into  the  ranks  and  are  marching  with  the  troops." 

V. 

Mb.  Jefferson  had  retired  from  the  secretarj'ship  of  state  and 
had  no  longer  an  official  connection  with  public  affairs.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  whose  place  in  the  cabinet 
was  filled  by  William  Bradford,*  a  young  lawyer  of  spotless  char- 
acter and  splendid  talents,  who  had  previously  been  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  result  of  the  western  insurrection  had  an  important  effect 

*  We  linger  with  delight  over  a  fame  so  beautiful  and  unsullied  as  that  of  William  Bradford, 
and  recall  with  a  st-ntiment  of  melancholy  that  he  died  just  as  "his  greatness  was  a  rii>ening.*' 
From  an  interesting  memoir  of  him  by  the  late  Horace  Binney  Wallace,  we  learn  that  be  was 
born  in  Philadelpliia  in  1755,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1779, 
after  having  served  some  time  in  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  in  1780,  when  but 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania.  From  this  position 
he  was  promoted  in  August,  1791,  to  be  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state; 
"  but  the  splendor  of  his  abilities,**  says  Mr.  Wallace,  "  the  fame  of  his  devotion  to  business,  of 
his  acute  sagacity  and  sound  judgment,  and  of  his  stainless  integrity,  had  attracted  the  n^rd 
of  that  great  personage  who  then  administered  the  national  councils,  and  who  had  become  per- 
eonally  well  acquainted  with  him  during  the  war  of  Independence;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Bradfv)rd,  having  previously  resigned  the  office  of  judge,  was  commissioned 
by  President  Washington  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. ...  He  shared  in  an  especial 
and  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  Washington,  who  respected  a  character  kindred  to  his  own 
in  the  purity  (»f  its  purposes,  and  adorned  with  all  the  accomplishments  that  render  merit 
amiable.** 
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on  the  tone  if  not  on  the  purposes  of  the  democrats,  and  the  feder- 
alists contemplated  the  wise  and  successful  exercise  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  with  unhesitating  and  undisguised  satisfaction, 
not  moi-e  as  a  vindication  and  support  of  law  and  a  proof  of  the 
self-sustaining  capacity  of  the  government,  than  as  a  signal  rebuke 
and  humiliation  of  the  intriguing  faction  which  had  hoped  in  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  of  the  matter  to  find  the  means  of  entirely  de- 
stroying the  nation's  confidence  in  Washington  and  his  friends. 
The  feelings  of  the  democrats  were  of  course  shared  by  Fauchet, 
the  new  French  minister,  and  in  his  despatches  to  the  government 
of  the  murderers,  at  Paris,  he  disclosed  some  secrets  of  their  leaders 
which  excellently  illustrate  the  quality  of  their  patriotism.  "  Scarce 
was  the  commotion  known,"  says  the  minister,  referring  to  this  re- 
bellion, "  when  the  Secretary  of  State  came  to  my  house ;  all  his 
countenance  was  grief;  he  requested  of  me  a  private  conversation; 
'  It  is  all  over,'  he  said  to  me ;  *  a  civil  war  is  about  to  ravage  our 
unhappy  countiy ;  four  men,  by  their  talents,  their  industry,  their 
influence,  their  energy,  may  save  it ;  but,  debtors  of  English  mer- 
chants, they  will  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  if  they  take  the 
shghtest  step  ;  could  you  lend  them  instantaneous  funds  sufficient 
to  shelter  them  fi'om  English  persecution  ? '  This  inquiry  astonished 
me ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  satisfactory  answer ;  you 
know  my  want  of  power,  and  my  defect  of  pecuniary  means ;  I 
shall  di*aw  myself  from  the  affiiir  by  some  commonplace  remarks, 
and  l^y  throwing  myself  on  the  pure  and  disinterested  principles 
of  the  republic." 

The  reference  to  "  the  pm-e  and  disinterested  principles  of  the 
rejml^lic  "  must  have  struck  Mr.  Randolph  as  an  example  of  such 
refined  impudence  as  is  rai-ely  exhibited  by  the  greatest  adepts  in 
that  sort  of  display ;  but  the  answer  was  probably  conclusive  as 
to  the  chances  of  obtaining  any  money  from  Mr.  Fauchet. 
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Before  Mr.  Randolph  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Jeftei-son  infonns  us,  in  his  "Anas/' that  he  had  a  conversation  with 
the  President  as  to  his  fitness  for  that  office.  The  President  said, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  is  thought  of  Mr.  Randolph."  The  retiiing 
premier  remarks,  "  I  avoided  noticing  the  last  observation,  and  he 
put  the  question  to  me  directly.  I  then  told  him  I  went  so  little 
into  society  as  to  be  unable  to  answer  it."  Yet  Mr.  Jeflferson  con- 
fesses in  his  account  of  this  conversation :  "  I  inew  that  the  embar- 
rassments in  his  private  affiiire  had  obliged  him  to  use  expedients 
which  had  injured  him  with  the  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  and 
affected  Ids  character  for  independence,  and  that  these  embarrass- 
ments were  serious,  and  were  not  likely  soon  to  cease." 

In  the  beginning  of  1795  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  leader  and  master 
champion  of  the  ideas  of  the  respectable  classes,  resigned  his  office. 
The  confused  and  complicated  facts  of  our  financial  condition,  fur- 
nished from  a  thousand  different  sources,  had  come  from  his  hand 
solidified  and  transparent ;  and  with  consummate  genius  and  judg- 
ment he  had  so  organized  the  treasury  that  but  little  was  left  for 
his  succeasoi-s  to  do  except  to  execute  his  simple  and  comprehensive 
plans.  Tlie  insufliciency  of  his  salary  for  the  support  of  a  numer- 
ous family  was  the  immediate  and  perhaps  principal  reason  for  his 
witlidrawal  from  the  administration.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Wolcott.  General  Knox,  for  similar  causes,  had  resigned  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  his  i)lace  had  been  filled  by  Colonel  Pickering. 
The  originid  cabinet  was  tlius  entirely  changed,  and  the  new  one 
consisted  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Wol- 
cott, of  the  Treasury,  Timothy  Pickering,  of  War,  and  WiUiam 
Bradford,  Attorney  General. 
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VI. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  witli  Great  Britain  were  in 
a  very  critical  condition,  and  war  witli  that  country  was  ardently 
desired  by  the  franco-democratic  party,  and  dreaded  in  an  equal 
degree  Ly  all  those  wlio  intelligently  endeavored  to  promote  our 
own  l)est  interests.  The  Jacohins  were  startled  hy  the  appointment 
of  John  Jay  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  London ; 
they  denounced  the  opening  of  any  negotiations  with  "our  ancient 
enemy,"  and  were  in  a  rage  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  have 
been  selected  for  sucli  a  duty.  Mr.  Jay  saUed  from  New  York  in 
April,  1794,  and  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1795,  the  treaty  which 
he  had  negotiated  arrived  in  Pliiladelphia.  The  President,  to  ]>re- 
vent  the  preoccupation  of  the  ])ublic  mind,  did  not  allow  its  provi- 
sions to  be  known  by  any  pei-son  except  Mr.  Randolph ;  yet  within 
two  days  after,  a  series  of  papers  was  commenced  in  Bache's  pa- 
per, the  new  organ  of  the  democrats,  condemning  it  in  the  most 
opprobrious  terms.  As  it  had  not  been  published  in  England,  and 
the  British  minister  had  not  received  a  copy  of  it,  the  President 
was  surj)rLsed  at  these  attacks,  but  expressed  no  suspicion  as  to  the 
betrayal  of  his  official  confidence.  When  the  treaty  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  Mr.  JMason,  a  senator  from  Virginia,  gave  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  same  jom-nal,  llie  Aurora,  and  the  whole  country  was  quickly 
filled  with  its  denunciation,  and  with  abuse  of  the  President,  whom 
the  democratic  writers  declared  to  be  without  any  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  statesman,  or  even  of  a  soldier,  and  charged  with  being 
the  tool  of  England,  and  with  having  fraudulently  drawn  money 
from  the  Treasury.  "Will  not  the  world  be  led  to  conclude," 
TVTote  one  of  these  creatures,  "  that  the  mask  of  political  hypoc- 
risy has  been  worn  alike  by  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  and  a  Wash- 
ington?" 
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The  Chief  was  calm  and  unmoved  amid  the  storm,  and  guided 
by  a  wisdom  and  discretion  which  now  amaze  the  profoundest  states- 
men who  contemplate  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted  — 
administering  a  novel  system  of  government,  without  any  prece- 
dents to  consult  as  to  his  constitutional  powers  and  duties — pur- 
sued his  course  to  the  end,  in  a  manner  which  was  approved  by  his 
sense  and  his  conscience,  and  has  since  been  applauded  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  nation. 

VII. 

Mb.  Wolcott  was  dining  with  Mr.  Hammond,  the  British  min- 
ister, at  his  country  house  near  the  city,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  July.  Mr.  Hammond  had  recently  manied  one  of  the 
beautiful  Misses  Allen,  daughters  of  Mr.  Andrew  Allen,  and  he 
found  that  gentleman  present,  with  one  or  two  Englishmen,  who 
were  in  the  minister's  confidence.  After  dinner  Mr.  Hammond  took 
Mi\  Wolcott  aside  and  informed  him  that  he  had  just  received  de- 
spatches from  Lord  Grenville,  transmitting  certain  letters  from  M. 
Fauchet  to  the  French  government,  which  had  been  thi'own  over- 
board from  the  Jean  Bart,  a  French  packet,  on  the  approach  of  an 
English  vessel  of  war,  but  recovered  by  an  Englishman  who  plunged 
into  the  water  after  them.  Among  these  papei^s  was  the  celebrated 
"  Letter  to  the  Minister  on  Politics,"  embracing  the  "  precious  con- 
fessions "  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  It 
disclosed  the  entire  policy  of  the  democrats  for  the  ruin  of  Wash- 
ington's administration.  Refening  to  his  previous  despatch,  in 
which  he  had  detailed  Mi*.  Randolph's  application  to  him  for 
money,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  insmTection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, tlie  minister  exclaims,  "Thus  the  consciences  of  the  pretended 
patriots  of  America  already  have  their  prices !  It  is  very  true,  that 
the  certainty  of  these  conclusions,  painful  to  be  drawn,  wUl  forever 
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exist  in  our  archives !  What  will  be  the  old  age  of  this  govern- 
ment, if  it  is  thus  early  decrepid ! " 

]\Ii\  Bradford,  the  Attorney  General,  was  ill,  at  his  house  in  the 
country,  where,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  Mr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Wol- 
cott  waited  upon  him,  and  they  there  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  then  at  Mount  Vernon,  requesting  his  immediate 
return  to  the  capital  He  arrived  in  Philadelpliia  on  the  eleventh 
of  August,  and  Mr.  Wolcott  without  delay  communicated  to  him  the 
letter  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  received  it. 

The  President  concluded  not  to  take  any  notice  of  this  extraor- 
dinary revelation  until  the  treaty  should  be  disposed  of,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  as  he  could  not  consider  Mr.  Randolph  guilty  unheard, 
continued  to  treat  him  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  lessen  his 
confidence  in  his  integrity.  At  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  for  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Randolph  opposed  its  ratification ; 
but  his  opposition  no  longer  had  any  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
President,  who  signed  it  on  the  fourteenth. 

On  the  nineteenth,  while  Washington  was  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Pickering  and  Mr.  Wolcott,  whom  he  had  requested  to  be  present, 
Mr.  Randolph  entered,  and  as  he  advanced  into  the  room,  he  arose 
and  presented  to  him  the  intercepted  letter,  requesting  him  to  read 
it,  and  make  such  observations  upon  it  as  he  thought  proper.  The 
Secretary  perused  it  silently  and  with  composure  until  he  arrived 
at  the  passage  which  refers  to  his  "  precious  confessions,"  when  he 
manifested  embarrassment,  but  proceeded  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
letter  with  careful  attention.  He  made  some  desultory  and  un- 
connected observations  on  the  several  paragraphs,  but  betrayed 
no  deep  emotion.  Perceiving  however  that  he  was  confused,  the 
President  requested  him  to  step  into  another  room  and  consider 
what  he  had  to  say ;  he  did  so,  and  after  a  few  moments  returned, 
and  said  he  would  make  his  answer  in  writing.     He  immediately 
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resigned  his  office,  promising  the  public  an  expLination  of  his 
conduct. 

M.  Fauchet  liad  been  supereeded  by  M.  Adet,  and  had  just  gone 
to  Newport  to  eni])ark  for  France.  Mr.  Randolph  followed  him, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  certificate  of  his  innocence,  but  it  was 
not  regarded  l^y  even  his  own  friends  as  of  any  importance.  His 
"Vindication"  was  a  long  time  in  making  its  appearance.  In  Octo- 
ber he  Avrote  to  the  President  that  it  was  only  delayed  for  permis- 
sion to  pul)lLsh  one  of  his  lettei'S ;  and  he  was  ansAvered  that  he  was 
at  "  lil)erty  to  pul)li3h  any  and  every  private  and  confidential  letter 
he  had  ever  written  hhn ;  nay,  more,  every  word  he  ever  uttered 
to  him  or  in  his  presence,  whence  he  could  derive  any  advantage." 
When  at  length  the  pamphlet  came  out,  it  was  sarcastically  de- 
scribed as  really  a  "  vindication,"  not  of  his  conduct,  but  of  his 
resignation. 

Edmund  Randolph  had  })een  an  object  of  Washington's  kindly 
interest  from  his  youth ;  his  powerful  influence  had  caused  him  to 
be  elected  Governor  of  Virginia ;  he  had  appointed  him  succes- 
sively Attorney  (leueral  and  Secretary  of  State ;  and  had  treated 
him  in  every  way  with  unlimited  confidence  and  almost  parental 
fondness.  Tlie  vulgar  and  violent  abuse  with  which  he  was  ass:dled 
in  the  disgraced  minister's  "  Vindication,"  therefore  incensed  him 
to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  the  occasion  was  one  of  those  in  which 
his  feelings  for  a  moment  obtained  a  miistery  over  his  habitual  self- 
control.  We  have  from  uncjuestionable  authority  an  anecdote  il- 
lustrating this,  which  has  not  heen  hitherto  published.  Upon  the 
settlement  of  the  Ijoundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vii-giuia, 
some  of  Wa>hingt(m\s  lands  fell  within  the  fonner  state,  and  the  late 
Mr.  James  Ross  of  Pittsburg,  was  hw  agent  for  the  sale  of  them. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  to  settle  hk  account,  and  sending  word 
to  the  President  that  he  would  wait  upon  him,  at  his  pleasure,  wns 
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invited  to  breakfast  the  next  morning.  On  arriving  lie  found  all 
the  ladies  —  the  Ciistises,  Lewises,  Mrs.  Washington,  and  othera  — 
in  the  parlor,  obviously  hi  great  alarm.  Mr.  Koss  described  them 
as  gathered  together  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  like  a  flock  of  par- 
tridges in  a  fiekl,  when  a  hawk  is  in  the  neighborhood.  Very  soon 
the  President  entered,  and  shook  hands  wdth  Mr.  Ross,  but  looked 
dark  and  lowering.  They  w^eiit  in  to  breakfast ;  and  after  a  little 
while  the  Secretary  of  War  came  in,  and  said  to  Washington, 
''  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Randolph's  pamphlet  ? "  "  I  have,"  said  Wash- 
ington, "  and,  by  the  eternal  God,  he  is  the  damnedest  liar  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ! "  and  as  he  spoke  he  l)rought  his  fist  down  upon 
the  tal)le  with  all  his  strength,  and  with  a  violence  which  made 
the  cups  and  plates  start  from  their  places.  Ross  said  he  felt  infi- 
aitely  relieved ;  for  he  had  feared  that  something  in  his  own  con- 
duct had  occasioned  the  blackness  of  the  President's  countenance. 
The  late  Chief  Justice  Gibson  had  this  from  Ross  himself;  and  he 
mentioned  it  at  the  house  of  the  late  Mi's.  John  B.  Wallace,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  showing  that,  naturally,  Washington  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  passions  and  sensibilities.* 

IX. 

If  it  sometimes  happened  that  Washington  failed  of  that  self- 
control  which  is  so  difficult  for  a  man  of  his  intensely  passionate 
and  excitable  nature,  his  watchfulness  and  i)owerf*ul  will  generally 
enabled  him  to  conceal  his  emotions  and  opinions  from  the  most 
acute  and  determined  inquLsition.  While  Jay's  treaty  was  under 
discussion  it  w^as  rumored  in  Philadelphia  that  a  great  mob  in  Lon- 
don had  set  the  government  at  defiance,  destroyed  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  threatened  the  tower.     The  day  this  report  reached 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  W.  Wallace  for  permission  to  transcribe  the  above  anecdote  from 
the  note-book  of  his  brother,  the  lamented  Mr.  Horace  Binney  Wallace. 

39 
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the  city,  the  late  Dr.  Ashl>el  Green,  who  was  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  Congress,  dined  with  the  President.  When  he  entered  the 
di*awing-room  he  found  the  company  all  engaged  in  animated  con- 
versation on  this  sulgect,  and  Washington  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  any  newspaper  allusion  to  it,  remarking  that  he  himself  had 
not.  Green  replied,  that  as  he  was  leaving  his  house,  a  few  moments 
before,  he  had  picked  up  a  paper,  just  thrown  into  his  entiy,  and 
hastily  read  an  article  in  which  the  intelligence  was  recited.  The 
rumor  was  calculated  to  produce  a  profound  sensation,  and  it  was 
of  course  discussed  with  much  feeling  at  the  table  as  well  as  in  the 
di'awing-room,  but  although  the  President  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion and  joined  in  it  with  apparent  freedom,  neither  Green  nor  any 
one  could  discover  whether  he  thought  it  true  or  false,  or  wished 
it  to  be  one  way  or  the  other.  As  little  turbulence  of  soul  was 
betrayed  in  his  manner  or  his  countenance  as  if  the  debate  had 
been  of  some  abstract  question  in  philosophy. 

Tlie  democrats,  finding  themselves  unable  to  answer  the  argu- 
ments of  the  federalists  in  support  of  the  treaty,  circulated  a  re- 
port through  the  country  that  the  printed  speeches  of  that  side 
were  known  to  be  made  by  Englishmen,  who  had  come  over  to 
work  in  that  way,  some  at  five  guineas  a  speech,  and  some  at  as 
high  as  ten ;  but  that  a  speech  could  be  ^vritten  and  piinted  by 
them  at  almost  any  price. 

The  great  speech  upon  the  treaty,  the  greatest  speech  ever  made 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  before  Daniel  Webster  came 
into  that  body,  was  by  Fisher  Ames.  Ames  had  written  in  a  hu- 
morous letter  to  Jeremiah  Smith  that  his  si)eeches  should  he  com- 
posed and  delivered  l)y  some  of  the  ingenious  English  gentlemen 
engaged  in  that  business,  and  Smith  had  answered  that  his  silence 
should  be  permitted,  "  by  me,  l^ecause  any  effort  will  injure  your 
health ;  by  my  friend  Harper,  because  he  talks  all  the  time  him- 
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self ;  and  by  the  Jacobins,  because  they  nev^er  like  your  speaking.'' 
He  was  so  feeble  that  it  seemed  inipossi>)le  for  him  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  T)usinesg  of  the  session,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  intended,  up  to  the  morning  of  the  day  when  his  famous  oration 
was  pronounced,  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  exhibitions  of  ignorance  and  dishonesty  by  the  enemies  of  the 
government  compelled  him  to  that  sudden  and  splendid  attempt 
for  the  honor  of  his  country,  which,  even  in  the  imperfect  and  un- 
worthy report  of  it  which  was  written  out  from  memoiy  by  two 
of  his  fi-iends,  stands  as  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  traditional 
fame  of  his  eloquence.  John  Adams  heard  it,  and  gave  a  graphic 
account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  \^dfe.  "  Judge  Iredell  and  I  hap- 
pened to  sit  together.  Our  feelings  beat  in  unison.  '  My  God,  how 
great  he  is ! '  says  Iredell ;  ' how  great  he  has  ]>een  ! '  'He  has 
been  nol)le,'  said  I.  After  some  time  Iredell  breaks  out,  '  Bless  my 
stars,  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  great  since  I  was  born ! '  '  It  is 
divine ! '  said  I ;  and  thus  we  went  on  with  our  interjections,  not  to 
say  our  tears,  till  the  end.  Tears  enough  were  shed.  Not  a  dry 
eye,  I  believe,  in  the  house,  except  of  some  of  the  jackasses  who 
had  occasioned  a  necessity  of  the  oratory.  These  attempted  to 
laugh,  but  their  visages  *  grinned  horribly  ghastly  smiles.'  They 
smiled  like  Foulon's  son-in-law  when  they  made  him  kiss  his  father's 
dead  and  bleeding  head.  Tlie  situation  of  the  man  excited  compas- 
sion, and  interested  all  hearts  in  his  favor.  The  ladies  wished  his  soul 
had  a  better  body." 

The  friends  of  the  treaty  were  mobbed,  and  Mr.  Jay  himself 
was  burned  in  effigy  in  several  cities.  In  Philadelphia  the  rabble, 
led  by  some  persons  of  respectable  official  or  social  positions,  held 
a  meeting  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  and  passed  demagogue  reso- 
lutions against  it.  The  treaty  was  thrown  from  the  select  agitators 
on  a  stage  to  the  canaille,  who  placed  it  on  a  pole,  and  proceeded 
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with  it  to  the  house  of  the  French  minister,  before  which  they  per- 
formed some  ceremony,  and  then  to  the  house  of  the  British  min- 
Lster,  before  wliich  they  burned  it,  with  huzzas  and  acclamations. 
The  same  was  done  before  tlie  residences  of  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr. 
Bingliam,  and  tlie  wret<;hes  broke  some  of  tlie  glass  of  the  latter 
gentleman's  windows. 


LIFE  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 
I. 

From  the  note-book  of  the  lat^  Mr.  Horace  Binney  Wallace, 
of  Philadelphia,  I  am  permitted  to  transcribe  a  record  of  some 
conversations  with  his  mother,  ]VIi*s.  Susan  Wallace,  in  which  that 
lady — so  eminent  for  whatever  is  beautiful  and  noble  in  her  sex — 
disclosed  her  recollections  of  Washington's  habits,  personal  ai)pear- 
ance,  and  manners.  On  the  removal  of  the  government  to  Phila- 
delphia, Mi-s.  Mary  Binney,  mother  of  Mrs.  Wallace,  resided  in 
Market  street,  opposite  to  General  Washington's  —  the  door  of  her 
house  a  few  paces  further  east.  It  was  the  General's  custom,  fre- 
quently, when  the  day  was  fine,  to  come  out  to  walk,  attended  by 
his  secretaries,  Mr.  Lear  and  Major  William  Jackson — one  on  each 
side.  He  always  crossed  directly  over  from  his  own  door  to  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street,  and  walked  down.  He  was  dressed  in 
black,  and  all  three  wore  cocked  hats.  She  never  observed  them 
conversing ;  she  often  wondered  and  watched,  as  a  child,  to  see  if 
any  of  the  party  spoke,  but  never  could  perceive  that  any  thing 
was  said.  It  was  understood  that  the  aids  were  kept  at  regal  dis- 
tance. General  Washington  had  a  large  family  coach,  a  light  car- 
riage, and  a  chariot,  all  alike  —  cream-colored,  painted  with  three 
enamelled  figures  on  each  panel  —  and  very  handsome.     He  drove 
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in  the  coach  to  Chiist  Church  every  Sunday  morning,  with  two 
hoi-ses;  drove  the  carriage  and  four  into  the  country — to  Lands- 
downe,  The  Hills,  and  otlier  places.  In  going  to  the  Senate  he 
used  the  chariot,  with  six  horses.  All  his  servants  were  white,  and 
wore  liveries  of  white  cloth,  trimmed  with  scarlet  or  orange.  Mrs. 
Wallace*  saw  General  Washington  frequently  at  public  balls. 
His  manners  there  were  very  gracious  and  pleasant.  She  went 
with  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott  to  one  of  Mrs.  Washington's  drawing- 
rooms.  The  General  was  present,  and  came  up  and  bowed  to 
every  lady  after  she  was  seated.  Mrs.  Binney  visited  Mrs,  Wash- 
ington frecpiently.  It  was  Mrs.  Washington's  custom  to  return 
visits  on  the  third  day :  and  she  thus  always  returned  Mi-s.  Bin- 
ney's.  A  footman  would  run  over,  knock  loudly,  and  announce 
Mi's.  Washington,  who  would  then  come  over  with  Mr.  Lear.  Mrs. 
Wallace  met  Mi-s.  Washington  in  her  mother's  parlor :  her  manners 
were  very  easy,  pleasant,  and  unceremonious,  with  the  character- 

*  Mnt.  Wollnoo,  'U'itUtw  of  Mr.  John  Bra(ift»nl  Wallace,  and  suter  of  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  died 
on  the  eighth  of  July.  1849.  Tho  Rev.  Herman  Htwkcr,  D.D.,  in  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  tri- 
bute to  her  moinory,  Rays:  "I  cannot  npeak  of  her  in  terms  suitable  to  my  conceptions.  Xo 
prui^o  befits  the  charocter  or  the  taste  of  such  a  person  but  a  truthful  and  grateful  mention  «if 
her  virtuci*.  Tiu'sc  were  so  numerous  and  so  marked  that  any  just  mention  of  them  will  seem 
to  border  on  exaggeration.  She  was  a  model  of  a  woman.  Her  elevation  was  such,  that  seen 
through  the  distance  of  a  slight  or  formal  acquaintance,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  pride  or  austerity. 
But  there  are  many  persons  of  even  humble  condition  who  can  testify  with  what  ea*e  and  readi- 
ness ."he  could  appreciate  the  feelings  and  merits  of  all.  So  various  were  her  accomplishments, 
so  j)n>f(»und,  ready,  and  discerning  her  mind,  that  whether  approached  by  the  most  humble,  the 
most  refined  and  fashionable,  or  the  most  intelligent  and  learned  persons,  she  was  never  at  a  l<«s 
to  assume  any  manner,  or  join  in  any  conversation,  suitable  to  their  taste  and  position.  Her 
mind  was  convei*Bant  with  priuoiides,  and  from  tliesc  she  could  start  out  on  any  subject^  detect 
its  nature,  and  define  its  limits.  She  was  always  entertaining  and  instructive.  Notliing  ei>uld 
be  said  in  her  presence  which  she  would  fail  to  appreciate  justly.  She  was  severely  just  — 
severely  conscientious.  She  had  all  the  impulsiveness  of  woman,  all  the  sensibilities  of  a  culti- 
vated nature,  y<>t  idl  were  under  dis<.'ipline  and  right  control,  and  thus  added  grace,  worth,  and 
certainty,  to  all  the  virtues  of  life."  Mrs.  Wallace  was  born  on  Washington's  birth-day,  1778. 
an<l  was  just  entering  soeicty  in  the  last  years  of  his  ndmini.«itration.  Her  husband  was  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Bradford,  the  second  Attorney  General  of  the  T.^uited  States.  Ho  wns  described  by 
Daniel  Webster  a**  "one  of  the  oldest,  truest,  and  most  valued  of  his  friends." 
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istics  of  other  Virginia  ladies.     When  Wasliington  reth'ed  from 
public  life  Mrs.  Wallace  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 

The  recollections  of  Mr.  Richard  Rush  on  this  sulyect  are  in 
agreement  with  those  of  Mrs.  Wallace.  That  accomplished  and 
distinguished  gentleman  has  communicated  to  me  a  ver}^  grai)liic 
accoimt  of  some  interesting  scenes,  of  which  he  was  an  ol)server, 
about  the  close  of  Washington's  first  administration.  Ix)oking 
upon  the  old  Congress  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Sixth 
streets,  a  few  years  ago,  he  says,  "I  recalled  a  scene  nevcjr,  no, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was,  I  think,  in  1794  or  1795,  that  as  a 
boy  I  was  among  the  spectators  congregated  at  tills  cornier,  and 
parts  close  by,  to  witness  a  great  public  spectacle.  Washington 
was  to  open  the  session  of  Congress,  by  going  in  person,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  deliver  a  speech  to  both  houses,  assemljled  in  th(;  cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  crowd  was  imnu^UM*. 
It  filled  the  whole  area  in  Chestnut  street  before  the  state?  hons(», 
extended  along  the  line  of  Chestnut  street  above  Sixth  strcHit,  an<l 
spread  north  and  south  some  distance  along  the  latter.  A  way 
kept  open  for  cariiages,  in  the  middle  of  the  Htn?(it,  was  the  only 
space  not  closely  packed  with  people.  I  had  a  stand  on  the  stc^jw 
of  one  of  the  houses  in  Chestnut  street,  which,  raising  me  above, 
the  mass  of  human  heads,  enabled  me  to  nmt  to  advantages.  Aft(»r 
waiting  long  hours,  as  it  seemed  to  a  ]>oy's  inij)atience,  tli(j  crarriage 
of  the  President  at  length  slowly  drove  up,  <lrawn  by  four  Ixtauti- 
ful  l>ay  horses.  It  was  white,  with  medallion  ornamcjnts  on  thcj  pan- 
els, and  the  livery  of  the  servants,  as  well  as  I  renujuiber,  wiw  wliit<» 
turned  up  with  red:  at  any  rate  a  glowhig  liv(?ry  —  tli(»  <»ntin^  dis- 
play in  equipages  at  that  era,  in  our  country  g(fn(frally,  an<l  in  IMiil- 
adelphia  in  particular,  while  the  sc»at  of  governnK^nt,  Ix^ing  mor<^ 
rich  and  varied  than  now,  though  fdnver  in  nunilxjr.  Wasliington 
got  out  of  his  carriage,  and,  slowly  crossing  tlie  pavement,  awinaided 
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the  steps  of  the  edifice,  upon  the  upper  platform  of  which  he 
paused,  and,  turning  half  round,  looked  in  the  direction  of  a  cai^ 
riage  which  had  followed  the  lead  of  his  own.  Thus  he  stood  for 
a  minute,  distinctly  seen  by  every  body.  He  stood  in  all  his  civic 
dignity  and  moral  grandeur,  erect,  serene,  majestic.  lEs  costume 
was  a  fiill  suit  of  black  velvet ;  his  hair,  in  itself  1  Janched  by  timf, 
powdered  to  snowy  whiteness,  a  dress  sword  at  his  side,  and  his  hat 
held  in  his  hand.  Thus  he  stood  in  silence ;  and  what  moments 
those  were!  Throughout  the  dense  crowd  profound  stillness 
resigned.  Not  a  word  was  heard,  not  a  breath.  Palpitations  took 
the  place  of  sounds.  It  was  a  feeling  infinitely  beyond  that  which 
vents  itself  in  shouts.  Every  heart  was  fiill.  In  vain  would  any 
tongue  have  spoken.  All  were  gazing,  in  mute  unutterable  admi- 
ration. Every  eye  was  riveted  on  that  form  —  the  greatest,  purest, 
most  exalted  of  mortals.  It  might  have  seemed  as  if  he  stood  in 
that  position  to  gratify  the  assembled  thousands  with  a  full  view 
of  the  father  of  their  country.  Not  so.  He  had  paused  for  his 
secretaiy,  then,  I  believe,  Mr.  Dandridge  or  Colonel  Lear,  who  got 
out  of  the  other  carriage,  a  chariot,  decorated  like  his  own.  The 
secretary,  ascending  the  stei)s,  handed  him  a  paper  —  probably  a 
copy  of  the  speech  he  was  to  deliver — when  both  entered  the 
building.  Then  it  was,  and  not  until  then,  that  the  crowd  sent  up 
huzzas,  loud,  long,  earnest,  enthusiastic." 

Of  tlie  simple  manners  of  Washington  and  his  family  we  have 
an  interesting  account  in  the  Travels  of  Mr.  Henry  Wansey,  F.  S.  A., 
an  English  manufacturer,  who  breakfiisted  with  them  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighth  of  June,  1794.  "  I  confess,"  he  says,  "I  was  struck 
with  awe  and  veneration,  when  I  recollected  that  I  was  now  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Washington ;  the  noble  and  wise  benefactor 
of  the  world,  as  Mirabeau  styles  him. . . .  When  we  look  down 
from  this  truly  illustrious  character,  on  other  public  servants,  we 
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find  a  glowing  contrast ;  nor  can  we  fix  our  attention  on  any  other 
great  men,  without  discovering  in  tliem  a  vast  and  mortifying  dis- 
similarity  Tlie  President  seemed  very  thoughtful,  and  was  slow 

in  delivering  himself,  which  induced  some  to  l)elieve  him  reserved ; 
l^ut  it  was  rather,  I  apprehend,  the  result  of  much  reflection,  for  he 
had  to  me  an  appearance  of  aftability  and  accommodation.  He  was 
at  this  time  in  his  sixty-third  year,  but  had  very  little  the  appear- 
ance of  age,  having  l)een  all  his  life  so  exceedingly  temperate. 
There  was  a  cei-tain  anxiety  visible  in  his  countenance,  with  marks 

of  extreme  sensibility Mi's.  Washington  herself  made  tea  and 

coffee  for  us.  On  the  table  were  two  small  plates  of  sliced  tongue, 
and  dry  toast,  bread,  and  l)utter,  but  no  broiled  fish,  as  is  the  gen- 
eral custom.  Miss  Eleanor  Custis,  her  grand-daughter,  a  very 
pleasing  young  lady  of  about  sixteen,  sat  next  to  her,  and  next, 
her  grandson,  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  about  two  years 
older.  There  were  but  slight  indications  of  form,  one  servant  only 
attending,  who  had  no  lively ;  and  a  silver  urn  for  hot  water  was 
the  only  expensive  article  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Washington  struck  me 
as  something  older  than  the  President,  though  I  understand  they 
were  ])oth  born  the  same  year ;  she  was  short  in  stature,  rather  ro- 
buist,  extremely  simple  in  her  di'ess,  and  wore  a  very  plain  caj>, 
with  her  gray  haii'  turned  up  under  it."  This  description  of  ]\Irs. 
Washington  corresponds  perfectly  with  that  in  her  portrait  T)y 
Trumbull,  painted  the  previous  year,  and  now  in  the  Trumbull 
Gallery  at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Wansey  says  her  drawing-rooms  were  objected  to  by  the 
democrats,  "  as  tending  to  give  her  a  supereminency,  and  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  paraphernalia  of  courts."  With  what  feelings  the 
excellent  woman  regarded  these  democrats  is  shown  in  an  anecdote 
of  the  same  period.  She  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and  Nelly 
Custis  was  not  often  permitted  by  her  to  be  idle  or  to  follow  her 
40 
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own  caprices.  The  young  girl  was  compelled  to  practise  at  the 
harpsichord  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and  one  morning,  when 
she  should  have  been  playing,  her  grandmother  entered  the  room, 
remarking  that  she  had  not  heard  her  music,  and  also  that  she  had 
observed  some  person  going  out,  whose  name  she  would  much 
like  to  know.  Nelly  was  silent,  and  suddenly  her  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  blemish  on  the  wall,  which  had  been  newly  painted 
a  delicate  cream  color.  "  Ah,  it  was  no  federalist  I "  she  exclaim- 
ed, looking  at  the  spot,  just  above  a  settee;  "none  but  a  filthy 
democrat  would  mark  a  place  with  his  good-for-nothing  head  in 
that  manner ! " 

The  public  business  so  entirely  occupied  his  time  that  Wash- 
ington had  few  opportunities  of  visiting  Mount  Vernon.  In  1793 
however  he  was  there  nearly  three  months,  during  the  terrible  pe- 
riod of  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.*  The 
disease  broke  out  some  time  in  August,  but  he  continued  at  his 
post  until  the  tenth  of  September.  He  wished  to  stay  longer,  but 
Mi's.  Washington  was  unwilling  to  leave  him  exposed  in  such  dan- 
ger, and  he  could  not  think  of  hazarding  her  life  and  the  lives  of 
the  children  by  remaining  —  "the  house  in  which  we  lived,'' he 
says,  "  being  in  a  manner  blockaded  by  the  disorder,  which  was 
evepy  day  becoming  more  and  more  fatal."  Two  days  after  Wash- 
ington left  Ml'.  Woleott  wrote  to  his  father,  "  The  apprehensions 
of  the  citizens  cannot  be  increased ;  business  is  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned ;  the  true  character  of  man  is  disclosed,  and  he  shows 

•  A  striking  picture  of  the  pe3tilence  in  Philndi-'lplua,  in  1*798,  is  contained  in  Brockden 
Brown's  novel  of  Arthur  Mervyn.  In  the  historj'  of  that  period  the  names  of  Stephen  Girard, 
already  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  Matthew  Carey  and  Thomas  Clarkson,  arc  honorably  con- 
rpiouous.     Frencau  complains  that  the  physicians  of  tW  city  fled  from  the  danger  — 

*•  On  prancing  stctMl,  w  Ith  ^iion'^'f  at  nnee, 

From  town  bfhoM  l^anL'rndo  lly ; 
Camphor  and  tar,  whereVr  ho  poos, 

The  infecto'l  shafts  of  (U-ath  tlvty  — 
Bafe,  In  an  utinodphere  of  Boonta, 
lie  leaves  us  to  our  own  dtfcnw." 
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himself  a  weak,  tiniid,  desponding,  and  selfish  being The  rav- 
ages of  the  dreadful  sickness  are  extending,  with  added  circum- 
stances of  terror  and  distress ;  many  now  die  without  attendance. 
The  kind  attentions,  the  teai-s  of  condolence  and  sympathy,  which 
alleviate  i)ain,  and  in  some  degi*ee  reconcile  the  dying  to  then*  fate, 
are  frequently  omitted  by  the  nearest  friends  and  relatives ;  when 
generously  bestowed  they  are  too  often  the  price  of  life."  Among 
the  public  characters  attacked  by  the  fever  were  Mr.  Willing  and 
Colonel  Hamilton,  but  they  recovered.  The  oflScere  of  government 
were  dLspei-sed,  and  the  President  even  deliberated  on  the  propri- 
ety of  convening  Congreas  elsewhere ;  but  the  abatement  of  the 
disease  rendered  this  measure  unnecessary,  and  near  the  close  of 
Novemljer  the  scattered  inha))itants  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
Congress  reassembled  on  the  second  of  December. 

In  1794,  his  official  duties  not  permitting  him  to  make  more 
than  a  flying  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  Mi's.  Washington  decid- 
ing against  a  summer  residence  in  the  city,  the  President  took  a 
house  in  Germanto^\^l,  where,  with  his  family,  he  remained  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August. 

IL 

The  old  theatre  in  Philadelphia  is  described  by  Mi's.  Adams  as 
quite  equal  to  most  of  the  theatres  out  of  France.  It  was  fre- 
quently vLsitijd  by  the  families  of  the  Pi'esident  and  Vice  President 
during  the  seasons  of  1791  and  1702.  The  new  theatre,  erected  in 
the  latter  year,  was  not  opened,  in  consequence  of  the  yellow  fever, 
until  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1794.  The  manager  was  Wig- 
nell,  who  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  American  stage,  and  he 
caused  the  house  to  be  fitted  up  with  a  luxurious  elegance  hitherto 
unknown  in  this  country.  The  principal  actoi-s  were  Fennell, 
Whitlock,  Harwood,  Moreton,  Darley,  Mrs.  Oldmison,  Mrs.  Whit- 
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lock,  Mrs.  Morris,  and  Mrs.  MarshalL  Fennell  had  won  a  bad  £Eime 
by  his  pecuniary  extravagance,  in  Paiis,  and  in  Philadelphia  he 
seemed  to  be  as  ambitious  of  social  as  of  professional  distinction.* 
Dunlap  says  "  he  was  the  idol  of  the  literary  youth  of  the  city,  and 
for  a  time  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  stylish  living."  His  height 
was  over  six  feet,  and  he  had  a  remarkably  handsome  figure ;  his 
complexion  was  light,  with  a  blush  for  every  occasion  in  which  a 
blush  could  be  gi'aceful.  He  appeared  in  tragedy  and  genteel 
comedy,  but  was  most  successful  and  appeared  most  natural,  ac- 
cording to  Dunlap,  in  villains.  Ilarwood  was  a  very  gentlemanly 
person,  and  had  married  Miss  Bache,  a  grand-daughter  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  Moreton  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  had  led  a  life 
of  singular  vicissitudes.  At  one  time  he  had  been  a  cashier  of  the 
Calcutta  Bank,  in  India.  He  was  an  excellent  actor.  Mrs.  Old- 
mixon  was  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  who  had  been  celeljrated 
in  England  as  "the  Bath  beau,"  the  equal  in  his  day  of  Nash  or 

•  In  "  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  James  Fennell,  written  by  Himaelf,**  the  actor  illostrates 
bis  own  position  in  Pbiladclpbia  by  the  following  anecdote:  "While  I  was  returning  one  morn- 
ing fnmi  rehearsal  at  the  theatre,  where  I  had  been  detained  beyond  my  usual  time,**  he  says, 
**  a  gontlomnn,  whom  to  my  knowledge  I  had  never  fieeu  bofore,  called  to  me  by  name,  ob- 
served that  he  was  incapable  of  overtaking  me,  as  I  walked  so  fast,  and  begged  me  to  stop.  I 
did  so  till  he  came  up.  He  then,  in  the  most  amiable  manner,  addressed  me  in  these  condescend- 
ing words:  '  Mr.  Fonnell,  I  have  long  wished  to  be  introduced  to  you,  but  having  had  no  opj>or- 
tunity,  j)ermit  me  to  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Mifflin:  they  call  me  Governor  Mifflin.  All 
I  shall  say  to  3'ou  at  present  is,  that  if  you  will  come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Falls  (Schuylkill) 
on  Sunday  next,  1  shall  be  happy  to  entertain  you.*  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  honor  myself 
by  accepting  the  invitation,  with  the  same  frankne.<^  that  made  the  offer  so  jdeasing  to  my  feel- 
ings. I  attended,  and  had  the  plea«*ure  of  dining  with  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution.  I 
hud  the  honor  of  entertaining  five  generals  and  other  gentlemen  at  my  house  in  the  same  even- 
ing. We  supped;  all  went  well;  and  we  parted  about  one  in  the  morning,  apparently  pleased 
with  the  anmsement  of  the  preceding  hours.  But  the  generous  governor's  feelings  did  not  end 
here;  from  this  day  he  honored  me  with  intimate  friendship.  lie  requested  me  to  breakfast, 
dine,  or  sup  with  him,  whenever  I  ^hould  be  disengaged,  with  the  general  privilege  of  declaring 
when  public  bu.->iness  interfered.  Our  intimacy  was  founded  uiwu  the  principle  of  the  visitor's 
a.>*kiiig,  Are  you  at  leisure?  and  the  visited  saying,  Yes,  or  No ;  u|>on  which  answer  each  agreed 
to  enter  the  house  or  retire.  Xever  did  I  acknowledge  so  cordial  a  reciprocity  of  sentiment,  un- 
less I  may  be  permitt<*d  to  c(»nsider  it  as  transferred  to  his  amiable  daughter  and  her  no  lots 
amiable  associate.** 
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Brummell.  In  1796  it  was  among  the  news  paragraphs  of  a  Lon- 
don journal,  "  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  whose  equipage  was  once  the 
gaze  of  Bond  street,  is  now  a  gardener  neai'  Philadelphia ;  he  drives 
his  own  cabbages  to  market,  in  his  own  cart ;  and  his  wife,  formerly 
Miss  George,  sings  at  the  theatre,  and  returns  in  the  conveyance 
which  brought  vegetables  for  sale  from  Germantown."  The  baro- 
net liad  ceased  to  be  a  leader  in  the  world  of  fashion,  but  it  is  said 
that  he  still  tapped  and  opened  a  snuff-box  with  a  grace  peculiarly 
his  own.  Mrs.  Whitlock  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  John  Jay 
writes  to  his  wife  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1794,*  "Two  even- 
ings ago  I  went  to  the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Kobert  MoiTis  and  her 
family;  'The  Gamester,'  a  deep  tragedy,  succeeded  by  a  pretty 
piece  called  '  The  Guardian,'  were  played ;  the  theatre  was  well 
filled,  and  the  performers  appeared  to  give  satisfaction ;  Mrs.  Whit- 
lock was  of  the  number;  she  is  a  favorite,  and  in  some  respects 
with  reason ;  I  do  not  think  her  equal  to  her  sister ;  it  has  been 
insinuated  that  Mi-s.  Siddons  was  envious  of  her  powers — I  doubt 
it."  The  Chief  Justice  adds  that  the  company  "  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  decent  moral  people."  In  various  professional  excellence 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  companies  ever  in  this  country. 
Wansey,  the  English  clothier,  the  evening  after  his  breakfast 
at  the  President's,  went  to  see  "  Every  one  has  his  Fault,"  and  "  No 
song,  no  Supper."  He  describes  the  theatre  as  "elegant  and  con- 
venient, and  as  large  as  that  of  Co  vent  Garden.    To  judge  from 

*  This  was  just  before  Mr.  Jay'«  ai)i)ointment  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Lou- 
don. In  the  letter  quoted  in  the  text  he  refers  to  some  affection  of  Mre.  Jay's  eyes,  and  says, 
'*  Tell  me  whether  they  have  regained  their  strength  and  become  as  bright  as  ever."  This  ad- 
mirable woman's  letters  to  her  husband,  during  his  absence,  exhibit  her  careful  management  of 
his  domestic  concerns,  and  her  cordial  attention  to  his  friends.  Mr.  Jay,  after  the  completion  of 
his  English  mission,  was  twice  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  Now  York,  and  Mrs.  Jay  presided 
over  the  reunions  at  the  executive  mansion  until  her  husband,  in  May,  1801,  bade  a  final  adieu 
to  public  life,  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Bedford,  where  she  found  the  quiet  happiness  for 
which  she  had  often  sighed,  but  which  she  was  Dot  long  to  enjoy.  She  died  in  1802,  and  was 
buried  at  the  family  burial-place  at  Rye. 
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the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  company  around  me,  and  the  actors 
and  scenery,"  he  says,  "  I  should  have  thought  myself  still  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  ladies  wore  small  bonnets  of  the  same  fiishion  as  those  I 
saw  in  London  —  some  of  chequered  straw ;  many  had  their  hair 
full  dressed,  without  caps,  as  with  us,  and  very  few  had  it  in  the 
French  style ;  the  younger  ladies  appeared  with  their  hair  flowing 
in  ringlets  on  theu*  shoulders.  The  gentlemen  had  round  hats, 
coats  with  high  collars,  cut  quite  in  the  English  fashion,  and  many 
coats  of  striped  silk."  The  motto  over  the  stage  was,  "The  eagle 
sufters  little  l)irds  to  sing,"  which  Wansey  explains  by  saying  that 
"  when  it  was  in  contemplation  to  build  this  theatre  the  Quakers 
used  all  their  influence  with  Congress  to  prevent  it,  as  tending  to 
corrujrt  the  manners  of  the  people  and  increase  too  much  the  love 
of  jJea^ure,  but  they  failed,  and  this  motto  from  Shakspeare  was 
chosen,  to  celel)rate  the  triumph  of  the  playei's." 

The  theatre  appeal's  to  have  been  prosperous  under  Wignell, 
and  it  was  fashionable,  though  the  manager  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Mrs.  Bingham,  l^y  refusing  on  any  terms  to  sell  her  a  private 
box,  and  she  and  her  set  but  rarely  attended.* 

*  The  von<-rabIo  William  B.  WckxI,  how  nearly  eighty  years  of  ago,  has  just  published  an  ex- 
tremely intcre-ting  volume  of  "Personal  Ilocolleeticms  of  th«^  Stage,"  in  whieh  the  difficulty  be- 
tween Mr:*.  IJiiigliam  and  Wignell  is  particularly  stated.  Mr.  Wood  has  always  merited  and 
enjoyed  Ihi*  fame  of  a  well  uiannercd  and  high-minded  gentleman,  and  no  member  of  his»  prt»fes>- 
hion  perhai>s  ever  maintained  during  a  long  life  a  more  enviable  i)o?4ition  in  society.  Referring 
to  tlii.^  suijoct  he  mvi-,  "Tlie  business  of  private  boxes  came  to  us  with  the  very  opening  of  the 
theatre  in  ITIKJ,  when  Mr.  Wignell  resisted  it  under  circumstances  very  trying  to  him,  and  which 
nothing  but  his  .-iense  of  the  indispensable  necessity  to  the  permanent  interest.^  of  the  theatre 
would  have  induced  him  to  do.  Mrs.  Bingham,  in  her  day  the  chief  leader  in  the  fashion 
of  our  city,  the  wift;  of  an  early  and  valued  friend  of  Wignell  hinwclf,  a  lady  of  great  social  and 
family  intiuence,  and  very  extensively  connected,  proiwised  for  the  purchase  of  a  box,  at  any 
price  to  be  fixed  by  the  manager.  She  had  passo<l  much  <»f  her  early  married  life  in  France  and 
Englan«l,  where  she  was  unconjmonly  admired,  and  being  a  woman  of  exclusive  and  elegant 
tastes,  was  de.-irous  to  have  the  privileges  which  were  allowed  in  the  theatres  with  which  she 
had  been  fauniliar  abroad.  She  otfered  to  furnish  and  decorate  the  box  at  her  own  expense;  but 
it  wiw  an  absolute  condition  t/iat  the  key  should  be  krpt  by  herself,  and  no  admission  to  it  allowed 
to  any  one  except  on  htr  assent.     Mr.  Wignell  had  many  strong  inducements  to  accept  this  offer 
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For  a  long  time  the  theatre  was  rivalled  by  the  "grand  circus'' 
of  a  celebrated  equestrian  named  Ricketts,  Avho  arrived  in  this 
countiy  from  Dublin,  in  1792.  Washington  and  liis  family  went 
sevenil  times  to  see  the  performances  of  the  Ricketts  company. 
Ue  was  present  on  the  evening  of  the  thh-teenth  of  July,  1793, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  Mr.  Jefferson  refera  to  in  his 
"  Anas.''  According  to  Dunhip's  Advertiser,  Ricketts,  being  obliged 
in  the  middle  of  the  performance  to  drink  a  glass  of  Avine,  was  re- 
quired to  give  a  toast,  and  instantly  drank  off  a  bumj)er  "  To  the 
Man  of  the  People,"  which  was  received  with  general  and  loud  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Jefferson  says  Lear  told  him,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
federalists  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  character  of  their 
adversaries,  that  the  day  after  this  little  incident  "  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton was  at  Mrs.  Powell's,  who  mentioned  to  her  that  Avhen  the 

He  wa«  undertaking  a  new  enterprise,  lie  could  name  his  own  mm.  It  was  n  ceHuinty.  It 
would  gratify  an  early  friend,  whose  largo  fortune  might  prove  of  groat  value  to  him.  IIo  knew 
that  it  was  pn>bably  the  only  condition  on  which  he  was  likely  to  have  either  the  presence,  or 
perhaps  the  very  cordial  wishes  of  a  fair,  elegant,  and  influciitiul  woman,  whose  house  was  tho 
rendezvous  of  the  distinguished  and  really  elegant  foreigners  wli<»m  the  French  revolution  had 
then  brought  here.  Her  voice  in  the  small  world  of  fashion  which  Philadelphia  then  acknowl- 
edged, would  bo  (juite  potential.  He  looked  at  the  matter,  however,  with  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  philosophic  regards.  He  knew  that  the  theatre  in  a  country  like  oui*s  must  dejiend 
entirely  for  permanent  success,  not  upon  individuals,  however  powerful,  not  ujwn  clubs,  cliques, 
factions,  or  parties,  but  ujK)n  the  public  alone.  That  in  a  country  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
so  fierce  as  in  oui-s,  such  a  j>rivilege  would  excite  from  an  innncnse  class  a  feeling  of  positive 
hostility;  and  it  made  no  difference  in  his  view  that  tho  expression  of  it  might  be  suppressed, 
which  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be,  as  the  susjncion  would  be  fatal.  He  saw  that  it 
must  be  a  cardinal  maxim  of  any  American  manager  to  act  on  the  principles  of  his  country's 
government,  and  on  the  recognition  of  feelings  deeply  pervading  the  structure  of  its  society;  to 
hold,  in  short,  all  men  *free'  to  come  into  his  house,  and  '  equal*  while  they  continued  to  be  and 
behave  themselves  in  it.  The  country  he  well  perceived  has  not,  and  cannot  have  any  class 
which,  as  a  body,  possess  even  the  claims  to  exclusive  privileges  which  exist  abroad,  and  which 
give  a  prestige  impossible  and  unfit  to  be  asserted  or  allowed  for  an  aristocracy  here ;  an  aris- 
tocracy which,  with  occasional  exccj)tions,  must  be  one  of  money  merely,  the  most  despicable 
and  poorest  of  all  grounds  of  distinction.  He  therefore  with  great  address,  and  with  many  ex-. 
pressions  of  polite  regret,  declined  the  offers  of  his  beautiful  friend,  and  stuck  steadily  to  hia 
wisely  settled  system.  Tlie  result  was  just  as  he  anticipated.  Tlie  lady,  though  not  capable  of 
resentment,  and  expressing  her  acquiescence  in  his  view  as  a  sound  one,  scarcely  ever  visited 
the  theatre  again ;  but  the  theatre  itself  was  filled  by  a  constant  and  satisfied  public." 
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toast  was  given  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disapprobation  manifested 
by  the  audience,  many  of  whom  put  on  their  hats  and  went  out.* 
On  inquiry  lie  had  not  found  this  to  be  true,  yet  it  was  put  into 
one  of  the  papers,  and  written  under  the  character  of  a  republican, 
though  he  is  satisfied  it  is  altogether  a  slander  of  the  monocrats." 
It  is  very  es^y  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  story.  The  state- 
ment appeared  in  what  Mr.  Jeflferson  calls  a  "  republican  jom'nal," 
and  its  editora  would  scarcely  have  been  imposed  upon  under  such 
cu'cumstances  by  a  federalist. 

*  I1ie  art  of  ])uffing  seoniH  to  have  been  as  well  understood  by  the  showmen  of  that  day  as 
it  w  l)y  their  successors  of  our  own.  In  one  of  the  journals  appeared  the  following  ingenious 
account  of  one  of  the  cxhibitionr*  of  Mr.  Uicketts:  "  Ljist  Saturday  there  was  at  the  circus  a  very 
splendid  company,  who  all  retired  highly  delighted.  Among  the  rest,  two  respectAble  traders 
were  observed  to  hold  u  very  pleasant  convcr^*atioll.  Mr.  T.  *  Well,  neighbor,  you  have  flattered 
me  to  come  here  to  throw  oway  my  half-dollar/  Jlr.  F.  *  Uave  patience,  friend,  till  the  per- 
formance begins.*  Mr.  Uicketts  enters,  ritling  a  single  horse.  T,  *  Why,  I  could  do  that  myselt* 
Mr.  Uicketts  stands  on  the  Middle.  K  *  Well,  neighbor,  could  )'ou  do  that?'  21  *No:  that  may 
be  worth  a  five-penny-bit  to  see,  but  it  u  not  worth  my  half-dollar.'  Mr.  UickettA  dances  a  horn- 
pipe, in  ]>erfect  tune,  to  a  band  of  music,  the  horse  in  a  gallop.  T.  '  Oh,  that's  better  still !  tliat*s 
worth  eleven-pence.*  Mr.  Uicketts  leaps  very  high,  and  always  comes  down  on  tlie  saddle. 
F.  •  And  is  not  that  worth  another  eleven-pence  f  *  T,  *  Yes.*  Mr.  Uicketts  rides  two  horses  in 
n  gullop,  and  leaps  over  a  whi[>  backward  and  forward  several  times.  T,  *Thot*s  three  tive- 
penny-bits  —  my  hall"-d<»llar  is  gone.'  Mr.  Uicketts  throws  up  tliree  oranges,  and  keeps  them  in 
the  nir  for  several  turns  round  the  circu:*,  still  riding  two  horde«.  standing  on  the  saddles,  in  full 
gallop;  he  then  jumps  round,  with  his  face  to  the  horses' tails,  and  performs  the  same  feat 
F.  'Now  I'll  be«j;in  to  reckon:  that's  a  <piarter-dollar.'  Mr.  Uicketts  throws  an  orange  veiy 
high,  and  receives  it  on  the  jmint  of  a  small  sword.  F.  'Another  qunrter-dollor.*  Mr.  Uicketts 
hangs  by  one  leg  to  the  saddle,  and  3weei>s  the  ground  with  his  hands  and  the  plumes  of  his  cap; 
then  mounts  on  one  foot,  and  stands  on  the  saddle  in  an  agreeable  posture.  F.  'Tlint's  another 
quarter-dollar.'  Mr.  Uicketts  mounts  and  dismounts  a  horse  in  a  great  variety  of  modes,  lea|»s 
over  the  hoii*e  in  every  direction,  in  an  ostonishing  manner.  F.  'Four  quarter-dollars  is  my 
count.'  Mr.  Uieketts  rides  with  his  head  on  the  saddle,  and  feet  in  the  air,  moving  them  to  the 
music,  whilst  the  hoi-se  is  at  his  spcciL  T.  '  I  must  confess  that  is  well  worth  a  quarter-tloUar.* 
Mr.  Uieketts  gallojKs  a  horse,  standing  on  the  saddle,  under  a  riband  stretched  from  the  music-box 
to  a  ]>ole  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  circus,  twelve  feet  high,  that  is,  nearly  eight  feet  higher  thon 
the  saddle ;  he  then  leaps  over  the  riband,  anil  on  the  saddle,  the  horse  in  rapid  motion.  T.  '  Oh ! 
I  wouhl  have  given  a  half-dollar  to  see  that  Another  dollar  is  up  of  our  count'  In  short,  Mr. 
T.  and  Mr.  F.  at  last  lost  their  reckoning,  and  canio  away  extremely  well  contented:  'For,'  sjiid 
Mr.  T.,  '  upon  a  fair  statement  of  accounts  with  Mr.  Uieketts,  agreeably  to  my  own  valuation.  I 
have  come  otF  with  three  dollars  clear  profit,  cxclu-iivc  of  all  the  feats  I  have  seen  performed  of 
which  I  did  not  nndie  any  cash  estimate.' " 
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[~0n  the  ninth  of  January,  1793,  a  Mr,  Blanchard  made  the  first 
balloon  ascension  from  the  United  States,  and  the  President  with  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  an  immense  company  of  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  assembled  to  witness  the  depai'ture  of  the  aero- 
naut] It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  French  excitement,  and  a  bai*d 
of  the  Genet  party  addressed  him  in  characteristic  verses : 

"  Grand  Blanchard  lorsque  tu  voleras  dans  les  airs, 
Ya  annoncer  aux  planottcs  dc  I'universe ; 
Quo  les  Francois  ont  yaincQ  Icurs  cnncmis  interieurs, 
Leur  intrepidity  a  expulce  les  eztcricurs : 
Penetre  dans  I'Olimpe,  et  dis  a  tons  les  dieuz, 
Que  les  Francois  ont  M  les  yictorieux  I 
Prie  Mars  que  les  armes  de  la  France, 
Xe  laisse  auz  tirans  aucune  esperance."  * 

Wansey  says  that  at  this  period  "  Horrowgate  Gardens,  two 
miles  distant,  on  the  New  York  road,  and  Gray^s  Gardens,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  were  the  two  tea-drinking  places  for  the  city,  like  Bag- 
nigge  Wells,  and  the  Islington  Spa,  near  London.'' 


III. 

TiiE  United  States  were  visited  during  the  eight  years  of  Wash- 
ington's administration  by  many  eminent  foreigners,  some  in  official 
capacities,  some  to  observe  the  working  of  our  new  institutions, 
others  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  a  few  perhaps  who  were 
of  the  class  whom  Sterne  describes  as  "  simple  travellers ; "  but  a 
great  majority  of  the  most  distinguished  were  driven  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  French  revolution.  The  presence  of  these  strangers 
was  advantageous  in  many  respects ;  among  them  were  a  consider- 

*  "  Great  Blanchard  I  as  you  wing  your  way  toward  the  heavens,  announce  to  all  the  planets 
of  the  universe,  that  Frenchmen  have  conquered  their  interior  enemies,  and  that  those  without 
have  been  repulsed  by  their  intrepidity.  Dart  through  Olympus,  and  tell  the  gods,  that  French- 
men have  been  victorious.  Implore  the  aid  of  Mars,  that  the  arms  of  France  may  crush  the 
ambitious  designs  of  tyrants  for  ever." 

41 
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able  number  familiar  with  the  practical  details  of  various  govern- 
ments, and  more  were  high-bred  gentlemen;  they  brought  to  ns 
the  ideas  and  mannei-s  of  a  splendid  though  wrecked  civilization, 
and  strange  experiences,  fruitful  of  wise  suggestion ;  to  our  forming 
M)ciety  they  offered  examples  of  courtly  usages,  and  to  the  children 
of  our  wealthier  families,  in  several  instances,  princes  and  nobles  for 
teachers  and  associates.  Upon  our  condition  they  embroidei^ed  much 
of  what  was  most  deserving  our  acceptance  in  the  higher  and  bet- 
ter life  of  the  older  nations. 

The  earliest  of  the  illustrious  exiles  from  France  who  landed 
upon  our  shores  was  Chateaubriand,  a  nephew  of  Malesherl>es ;  he 
arrived  in  New  York  in  1790,  and  after  passing  a  few  weeks  here 
and  in  Philadelphia,  ascended  the  Hudson,  and  by  the  great  lakes 
pursued  his  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  To  his  wanderings  among  the  grand  and 
gloomy  forests  of  America  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  most  im- 
pressive and  beautiful  displays  of  his  intelligence.  Here  he  wrote 
"The  Natchez,"  and  conceived  "The  Genius  of  Christianity.''  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1792. 

Count  Andriani,  of  Milan,  also  visited  the  United  States  in  1790. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  an  ode  addressed  to  Washington  by  Alfieri. 
Andriani  afterward  published  an  abusive  account  of  American 
politics  and  mannei-s,  which  the  President  characterized  in  a  letter 
to  Humphreys,  as  "  an  insult  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where 
he  received  more  attention  and  civility  than  he  seems  to  merit." 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  1793,  in  the  ship  which  brought  back  to 
his  native  city  the  celebrated  preacher,  Dr.  Duche,  came  the  Vis- 
count de  Noailles,  a  ])rotlier-in-law  of  Lafayette,  and  a  brave  and 
sagacious  soldier  in  our  own  revolution.  The  same  evening  he  at- 
tended Mrs.  Washington's  drawing-room,  and  it  was  stated  in  some 
of  the  Jacol)in  j)apers  that  ho  remained  closeted  nearly  all  night 
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with  the  President,  as  ambassador  from  the  exiled  princes  at  Co- 
blentz;  but  so  far  was  this  from  being  true  that  he  retired  to  his 
lodgings  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  never  saw  his  old  commander 
and  friend  except  in  public,  so  careftd  was  the  Chief  not  to  furnish 
any  just  ground  of  complaint  against  his  conduct  by  the  French 
faction.  With  a  countiyman,  M.  Talon,  the  viscount  bought  lands 
and  projected  a  settlement,  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  exiles,  on  the 
Susquehanna ;  but  failing  to  receive  expected  funds  from  Europe, 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.  His  means  became  very  limited,  and 
Mr.  Bingham,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  in  Paris,  gave  him 
the  use  of  some  third  story  rooms  in  a  building  which  stood  at  the 
west  end  of  his  garden,  having  an  entrance  from  Fourth  street. 
Here  on  one  occasion  he  gave  a  dinner  to  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who,  while  the  table  was  being  laid,  were  obliged  to  sit 
in  his  sleeping-room,  using  the  bed  for  want  of  chairs.  The  viands 
had  been  cooked  in  Mr,  Bingham's  kitchen,  and  the  table  was  at- 
tended by  his  servants. 

In  1794  the  three  most  remarkable  Englishmen  in  America  were 
William  Cobbett,  Joseph  Priestley,  and  Thomas  Cooper.  Public 
opinion  is  still  divided  as  to  their  comparative  respectability,  but 
they  were  all  able,  ambitious,  and  persevering.  Cobbett  began 
his  career  in  Philadelphia  as  a  writer  of  political  pamphlets,  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Porcupine,  and  soon  after  became  a  bookseller, 
at  the  same  time  publishing  a  daily  newspaper  under  the  title 
of  Porcupine's  Gazette.  His  English  was  admirable  for  purity  and 
strength,  and  was  used  most  successfully  in  invective,  of  which  he 
was  a  consummate  master.  He  opposed  the  French  interest,  which 
Priestley  and  Cooper  supported.  Dr.  Priestley  was  disappointed  at 
his  reception  in  this  country.  His  fame  as  a  philosopher,  a  fine 
writer,  and  a  political  martyr,  procured  him  only  a  few  dinners,  in 
New  York,  where  he  landed,  and  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  city  he 
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soon  after  proceeded.  His  son,  who  arrived  in  America  some  time 
before  liim,  had  bought  lands  in  Northumberiand,  on  the  Sosqae- 
hanna,  and  as  "  it  became  necessary,  even  for  the  preservation  of 
his  celebrity  in  Europe,"  says  the  Duke  de  Idancourt,  "  to  withdraw 
from  a  scene  where  his  attempt  to  attract  universal  attention  had 
completely  failed,"  he  retired  to  that  place,  where  he  occupied  him- 
self with  writing  for  the  press,  and  an  extensive  correspondence, 
now  and  then  conung  down  to  Philadelphia  for  a  week's  enjoyment 
of  society.  Dr.  Cooper,  who  had  been  one  of  Priestley's  intimate 
friends  in  England,  and  in  Finance  had  been  a  partisan  of  Brissot, 
also  settled  in  Northumberland.  Alexander  Baring,  afterward 
Lord  Ashburton,  was  in  Philadelphia  about  the  same  time.  He 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Bingham.  The  British  minis- 
ter at  this  period  was  Mr.  George  Hammond,  who  is  described  as 
"  a  fine  looking  man,  stout  and  rosy  faced,  wearing  a  ftdl  powdered 
wig."  Oliver  Wolcott  says  he  was  "a  weak,  vain,  and  imprudent 
character,  very  much  in  the  company  and  under  the  influence  of 
sour  and  prejudiced  tories,  who  wished  to  see  the  country  dis- 
graced." He  married  one  of  the  Misses  Allen,  a  gu'l  of  remark- 
able beauty. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1794  that  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Autun, 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  no  longer  safe  in  England,  sought  a  reftige  in  the 
United  States.  He  brought  a  letter  to  Washington  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  who  commended  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  himself  during  his  three  years'  residence  in  London. 
Mrs.  Church,  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and  sister  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  gave  him  a  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breck,  of  Philadel- 
phia. "  I  request,"  she  writes,  "  that  MM.  de  Talleyrand  and  de 
Beaumet  may  be  of  the  number  of  those  admitted  to  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance.  Europe  has  seldom  pai'ted  with  pei-sons  of 
more  information,  or  more  inclined  to  appreciate  the  merits  and 
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manners  of  our  countrymen."  Washington  wrote  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe  at  the  end  of  August,  "  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  regret  to 
me  that  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  which  you  will  easily 
conjecture,  have  not  hitherto  permitted  me  to  manifest  towards 
that  gentleman  the  sense  I  entertain  of  his  personal  character,  and 
of  your  lordship's  recommendation ;  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
reception  he  has  met  with,  in  general,  has  been  such  as  to  console 
him,  as  fieu*  as  the  state  of  society  here  will  admit  of  it,  for  what  he 
has  relinquished  in  leaving  Europe.  Time  must  naturally  be  favor- 
able to  him  every  where,  and  may  be  expected  to  raise  a  man  of 
his  merit  above  the  temporary  disadvantages  which  in  revolutions 
result  from  differences  of  political  opinion."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  extraordinary  character  was  a  native  of  Mount  Desert,  in 
Maine,  and  some  curious  facts  have  been  adduced  in  support  of 
such  an  opinion.  It  appears  that  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  coun- 
try before  Mr.  Edward  Robbins,  afterward  Lieutenant  Grovernor 
of  Massachusetts,  discovered  him  incog,  at  Mount  Desert,  wander- 
ing about  without  any  apparent  motive.  The  older  inhabitants 
of  that  secluded  place  thought  they  recognized  in  him  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  fisherman  and  the  captain  of 
a  French  national  ship  which  had  been  there  about  the  year  1753. 
The  boy,  they  said,  when  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  mother 
being  dead,  had  been  taken  away  by  a  French  gentleman,  who 
declared  that  he  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  France. 
We  may  know  about  this  in  1868,  when  the  autobiography  of  the 
prince,  according  to  his  last  injunctions,  will  be  published.  He  be- 
came a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  his  certificate  of  naturali- 
zation was  for  a  long  time  in  Peale's  Museum.  In  Philadelphia  he 
lived  at  Oeller's  hotel,  and  in  New  York  at  the  house  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  President,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  —  in  1794 
a  fashionable  boarding-house.    Though  admired  for  his  abilities  he 
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was  hated  for  the  heartlessness  which  he  displayed  in  regard  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  countrymen.  One  cold  day  he  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, wearing,  as  was  not  unusual  at  that  period,  buckskin  pan- 
taloons, and  took  a  position  on  the  hearth,  close  to  the  fire.  The  heat 
soon  caused  the  leather  to  scorch  and  smoke,  and  the  faces  of  the 
company  evinced  the  restraint  of  good  breeding  struggling  against 
a  provocation  of  laughter.  Talleyrand's  quick  eye  penetrated  the 
mask  without  discovering  its  cause,  until  he  seated  himself^  when 
his  sudden  cry  of  pain  compelled  the  women  to  flee  to  other  rooms 
where  they  miglit  give  vent  to  their  merriment.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  as  remarkable  as  his  character.  He  was  very  taU, 
and  had  light  hair,  which  he  wore  long  and  parted  in  front ;  he  had 
expressive  blue  eyes,  and  a  sallow  complexion ;  his  mouth  was  wide 
and  coarse ;  his  body  large  and  "  protuberant  in  front ;  ^  his  legs  were 
singularly  small,  and  his  feet  deformed.  His  manner  was  tranquil 
and  watchful,  and  in  some  respects  extremely  vulgar  and  repulsive. 
A  woman  at  whose  house,  in  New  York,  he  frequently  dined,  said 
he  would  sometimes  rest  his  elbows  on  the  table,  supporting  his 
fiice  between  his  hands,  and  carry  on  a  conversation  with  his  mouth 
so  full  that  he  could  hardly  speak ;  and  he  would  cut  all  the  meat 
on  Ills  plate  into  small  pieces,  pierce  them  with  his  fork,  until  its 
prongs  Avere  full,  then  thrust  them  into  his  mouth,  and,  closing  his 
teeth,  pull  out  the  fork,  leaving  all  its  freight  in  his  capacious  jaws. 
It  is  related  by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  that  he  came  near  losing 
his  life  in  this  city  ]:)y  the  hands  of  his  friend  Beaumet.  In  his 
old  age  the  conversation  in  his  presence  was  one  day  turned  to 
those  instantaneous  warnmgs  which  some  regard  as  communications 
from  the  in\dsible  world.  "I  can  never  forget,"  remarked  the 
prince,  "  that  I  was  once  gifted,  for  a  moment,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary and  inexplicable  prescience,  which  was  the  means  of  sa\nng 
my  life.    Without  that  sudden  and  mysterious  inspiration,  I  should 
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not  be  here  to  recount  these  curious  details.  I  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  one  of  my  countrymen,  M.  Beaumet.  We  liad  always 
lived  on  the  best  terms,  and  in  those  stormy  times,  when  the  expres- 
sion of  friendship  required  almost  a  divine  courage,  something  more 
than  friendship  was  needed  to  unite  persons.  I  had  no  cause  to 
doubt  his  affection ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  on  several  occasions 
given  the  most  devoted  proofe  of  his  attachment  to  my  pereon  and 
interests.  We  had  together  quitted  England  to  take  refuge  in 
New  York,  and  had  hitherto  lived  in  perfect  harmony.  Wishing 
to  increase  our  little  capital,  I  had  freighted  a  ship,  half  shares 
with  him,  to  try  our  fortune  in  the  Indies.  We  were  ready  for  oui* 
departure,  but  waited  for  a  favorable  wind  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tience. This  state  of  uncertainty  appeared  to  sour  poor  Beaumet 
to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Incapable  of  remaining  quiet,  he 
roamed  the  city  with  a  feverish  activity,  which,  for  tlie  moment, 
excited  my  surprise,  for  he  was  always  remarkable  for  his  calmness 
and  placidity.  One  day  he  entered  the  room,  evidently  under  in- 
tense excitement,  although  he  used  great  efforts  to  restrain  himself. 
I  was  writing  letters  to  Europe.  Leaning  over  my  shoulder,  he  said, 
Avith  a  forced  gayety,  '  Why  do  you  lose  time  in  writing  these  let- 
ters ?  they  will  never  reach  their  destination ;  come  with  me,  and 
let  us  make  the  round  of  the  Battery ;  the  wind  may  become  favoi^ 
able;  perhaps  we  are  nearer  to  our  departure  than  we  think!' 
Tlie  day  was  magnificent,  although  the  wind  was  high ;  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded.  Beaumet,  as  I  afterwards  recollected, 
showed  extraordinary  alacrity  in  closing  my  desk,  arranging  my 
papers,  and  offering  my  hat  and  cane,  which  I  attributed  to  the 
need  of  incessant  activity  with  which  he  had  appeared  overwhelmed 
ever  since  our  forced  departure.  We  threaded  the  well-peopled 
streets,  and  reached  the  Battery.  He  had  offered  me  his  arm,  and 
hurried  on  as  if  he  were  in  haste  to  reach  it.    When  we  were  on 
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the  grand  esplanade,  lie  hastened  still  more,  until  we  reached  the 
edge.  He  spoke  loudly  and  rapidly,  and  admired,  in  energetic 
terms,  the  l)eauties  of  the  scene.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  in  the 
midst  of  Ills  disordered  conversation.  I  had  disengaged  my  arm 
from  his,  and  stood  firmly  before  him.  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  him, 
and  he  moved  aside,  as  if  intimidated  and  ashamed.  *  Beaumet ! ' 
cried  I,  '  your  intention  is  to  kill  me ;  you  mean  to  throw  me  from 
this  height  into  the  sea !  Deny  it,  monster,  if  you  dare ! '  The 
insane  man  looked  at  me  intently  with  his  haggard  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  I  was  careful  not  to  remove  my  gaze  from  him,  and  they 
fell.  He  muttered  some  incoherent  words,  and  endeavored  to  pass 
me,  but  I  spread  my  arms  and  prevented  him.  Casting  a  wild  look 
around,  he  threw  liimself  on  my  neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  *  It  is 
t^^,  it  is  true,  my  fiiend !  the  thought  has  haunted  me  day  and 
night  like  an  infernal  flame.  It  was-for  that  I  brought  you  here; 
see,  you  are  not  a  foot  from  the  precipice !  another  instant,  the  deed 
would  have  been  done ! '  The  demon  had  abandoned  him ;  his  eyes 
were  void  of  expression ;  a  white  foam  covered  his  parched  lips ; 
the  crisis  had  passed.  I  conducted  him  home.  Some  days  of  rest^ 
bleeding,  and  dieting,  entirely  cured  him,  and,  what  is  the  most 
singular  circumstance  of  all,  we  never  referred  to  the  occurrence." 
Tlie  old  minister  wjis  persuaded  that,  on  that  day,  his  destiny  would 
have  been  decided,  but  for  his  sudden  suspicion  of  Beaumet,  and  he 
never  spoke  on  the  sulyect  without  the  greatest  emotion. 

M.  Jean  Antoine  Joseph  Fauchet,  afterward  Baron  Fauchet, 
who  succeeded  M.  Genet  as  minister  from  France,  was  thirty  yeara 
of  age,  and  had  won  some  applause  in  Paris  as  a  political  writer, 
but  wa'^  without  any  very  marked  social  characteristics.  John 
Adams  writes,  in  March,  1794:  "He  is  not  quite  so  unreserved  as 
his  i)reclecess()r ;  lie  seems  to  me  to  be  in  great  distress;  he  Avas  re- 
ceived by  the  galleries  in  the  theatre  with  three  cheere,  but  the 
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people  have  not  addressed  liim  or  made  much  noise  about  him.  At 
the  birtli-night  ball  he  was  placed  by  the  managers  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  President,  which  gave  great  offence  to  tlie  S])anish 
commissioners ;  and  it  is  said  Mr.  Hammond  has  left  the  theatre, 
offended  and  disgusted  at  some  popular  distinctions  there."  He  is 
remembered  in  tliis  country  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  celebrated 
despatches  respecting  Secretary  Kandolph.  He  was  superseded  by 
the  appointment  of  M.  Pierre  Auguste  Adet,  who  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1795.  M.  Adet  was  of  about  the  same 
age,  and  besides  his  successes  in  politics  had  won  consideration  as 
a  chemist.  Wolcott  wrote  of  him  to  his  wife,  "  He  appears  to  be 
a  mild-tempered  and  well-educated  man,  and  no  Jacobin.  Dupont, 
who,  you  know,  was  here  two  yeai's  ago,  is  secretaiy  to  the  legation. 
Both  lie  and  the  minister  have  handsome  wives,  and  this  is  a  good 
sign."  Wolcott  thought  he  would  not  be  violent  or  troublesome  in 
his  relations  with  the  government,  but  he  as  well  as  others  were  in 
this  respect  mistaken. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1794  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
liancourt,  after  a  residence  of  some  fifteen  months  in  England,  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia,  with  many  letters  of  introduction,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  honorable  and  distinguished  reputation.  He  waa 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  Thiei-s  describes  him  as  having 
l)een  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  French  revolution,  when  he  w^as 
President  of  the  National  Assembly,  alike  eminent  for  his  virtues, 
great  talents,  and  liberal  feelings.  His  immense  estates  had  been 
confiscated,  but  he  possessed  while  in  this  countiy  an  income  suffi- 
cient for  the  satisfaction  of  his  moderate  desires.  After  remaining 
iR  Philadelphia  five  months  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  yeai-s  visited  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union.  The  families  with  which  he  was  most  intimate  in  Phila- 
delphia were  those  of  General  Knox  and  Judge  Chew.  After  his 
42 
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return  to  France  he  pulilislied  a  work  on  tlie  Prisons  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  an  account  of  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  in  eight 
vohimes. 

Louis  Philippe  d'Orieans,  under  an  assumed  name,  had  taught 
geometry  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and,  melancholy, 
gentle,  unassuming,  and  laborious,  had  been  an  object  of  affection- 
ate interest  to  all  his  associates  and  pupils,  none  of  whom  knew  his 
rank  or  even  his  country.  In  1796  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  enabled 
him  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  ^vTote  to  his  correspondents 
in  New  York  giving  the  young  prince  an  unlimited  credit  while  he 
should  reside  or  travel  here.  Louis  Philippe  however  was  too  just 
to  avail  himself  in  any  unnecessary  degree  of  Mr.  Monds's  gener- 
osity, and  had  l>een  so  familiar  with  misfortune  as  to  experience 
little  difficulty  in  accommodating  himself  to  an  extremely  modest 
style  of  living.  Li  Philadelphia  he  had  a  single  room,  over  a  bar- 
ber's shop,  where  he  lodged,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  a  dinner,  at 
which  were  present,  l^esides  two  or  three  exiles,  Mr.  Copley,  after- 
ward Ix>rd  Lyndhurst,  and  several  Americans.  He  apologized  for 
seating  one  half  his  guests  on  the  side  of  a  bed :  he  "  had  himself 
occupied  loss  comfortable  places,  without  the  consolation  of  an 
iigreeable  company."  He  Avas  now  al)0ut  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  above  the  middle  stature,  and  had  a  dark  complexion,  sunken 
eye.-^,  and  a  very  dignified  deportment.  He  was  intimate  Avith  Mr. 
Bingham's  family,  and  oftered  himself  to  one  of  his  daughter.  Tlie 
senator  declined  the  royal  alliance :  "  Should  you  ever  be  restored 
to  your  hereditary  position,"  he  said  to  the  duke,  "  you  avUI  be 
too  gi-eat  a  match  for  her ;  if  not,  she  is  too  great  a  match  for 
you."  In  February,  1797,  he  was  joined  by  his  two  brothei^s,  the 
Duke  de  ]\[outpensier  and  the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  and  the  three 
princes,  witli  a  single  servant,  who  had  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ever  since  ho  left  Paris,  set  out  on  horseback  to  see  the 
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interior  of  tlie  United  States.  Tliey  visited  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  after  a  tour  through  the  south  returned  hy  way  of 
Niagara  Falls  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  under  a  necessity 
of  remaining  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  son  of  John  Singleton  Copley  the  paint- 
er, was  born  in  Boston,  and  was  earned  to  England  when  about 
two  yeai's  of  age,  before  the  revolution.  lie  Avas  now  about  twenty- 
four,  and  was  a  tranquil  and  quiet  gentleman,  rather  tall  and  thin, 
with  light  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  courteous  manners.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  a  good  scholar,  but  evinced  no  such  distinguished 
abilities  as  would  have  justified  a  prophecy  that  he  was  to  become 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of  George 
the  Third,  and  father  of  Victoria,  was  here  at  the  same  time.  The 
British  minister  Avho  succeeded  Mr.  Hammond  was  Mr.  Liston. 
He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1796.  His 
last  diplomatic  service  had  been  at  Constantinople.  Wolcott  de- 
scribes him  as  an  "  amiable,  worthy  man.''  He  was  a  Scotchman, 
of  middling  size,  and  wore  a  wig  with  side  curls. 

On  the  second  of  April,  1795,  JVIrs.  Cushing,^''  wife  of  Judge 
Gushing  of  the  Supreme  Court,  writes  from  Philadelphia :  "  We 
dined  to-day  with  the  President  and  Mrs.  Washington,  in  company 
wdth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond,  the  Chevalier  and  Madame  Frere  (who 
is  truly  an  elegant  woman),  Don  Philip  Jaudennes  and  his  lady, 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  venerable  and  exeellcnt  Madame  Uaramatt,  of  Bangor,  in  Maine  —  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Curbing  —  for  tlie  interesting  JSLS.  diary  of  tbat  distinguished  lady,  and  her  corre»- 
poudeuce  with  many  of  her  dignified  contemporaries.  Mrs.  Cushing  always  travelled  with  her 
husband,  on  his  official  circuits,  to  take  care  of  him.  Mrs.  Pinckney  writes  to  her  from  Charles- 
ton, under  date  of  July  5,  1795:  "Mr.  Izard  contrived  to  overset  his  chair  and  himself,  on  his 
journey  home,  and  dislocated  his  arm.  He  says  the  accident  would  not  have  haj)pened  if  he  had 
had  Mrs.  Izard  with  him,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  thinking  of  jwlitics  instead  of 
the  road.  So  you  see,  my  dear  madam,  in  what  a  variety  of  ways  your  travelling  with  Mr.  Cushing 
is  beneficial  to  him." 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Berckel,  IVIr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wolcott,  ]Mr.  and  ilrs.  Pinckney,  and  Mr.  and  Mre.  Coxe.  Madame 
Frere  and  Madame  Jaudennes  were  brilliant  witli  diamonds."  The 
Chevalier  Frere  was  the  Portuguese  minister,  and  his  wife  became 
very  intimate  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  Miss  Custis.  Jaudennes 
was  minister  from  Spain. 

In  June,  1796,  Don  Carlos  Martinez,  Marquis  d'Yrujo,  succeeded 
Jaudennes  as  Spanish  minister.  On  his  arrival  in  this  country  the 
President  waa  at  ]Mount  Vernon,  and  there  the  Marquis  paid  him  a 
visit.  On  the  fourth  of  July  Washington  writes  to  Pickering, 
"  M.  d'Yrujo  spent  two  days  with  me,  and  is  just  gone.  I  caused 
it  to  be  intimated  to  him  that,  as  I  should  be  absent  from  the  seat 
of  government  untU  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August,  I  was  ready 
to  receive  his  letter  of  credentials  at  this  place.  He  answered,  as 
I  understood  it,  that  his  credentials  were  with  his  baggage  on  its 
passage  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  his  reception  at  that  place,  at  the 
time  mentioned,  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  himself  He  is  a 
young  man,  very  free  and  easy  in  his  manners,  professes  to  ])e  well 
disposed  towards  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  a  judgment  can 
be  formed  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  appeai-s  to  be  Avell  in- 
formed." He  married  Sally  ^AIcKean,  a  daughter  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  considered  a  great  l)eauty.  D' Yrujo 
Avas  afterward  conspicuous  in  Spanish  affairs,  and  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Sotomayer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  became  Prime  Minister.  Phil- 
adelphia furnished  Avives  for  the  envoys  of  France,  England  and 
Spain,  during  Washington's  administration,  and  a  large  number  of 
foreign  minister  have  since  been  married  to  American  women. 

Volney,  the  infidel  traveller  and  essayist,  Avith  the  littleness, 
malice,  and  insolence  which  have  almost  invariably  marked  the 
class  of  thhikers  to  which  he  belonged,  inflated  by  what  he  calls 
the  "  sjilendid  success "  of  his  book  on  the  East,  and  continually 
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piqued  at  the  flattering  accounts  of  the  rising  glory  of  America  by 
other  Aviiters,  determined  to  apply  his  sagacity  to  their  delusions, 
and  "reduce  their  exaggerated  and  glowing  descriptions  to  the 
standard  of  common  sense."  While  lie  was  in  Philadelphia  Stuart 
j)ainted  his  portniit.  He  had  a  peculiarly  French  physiognomy, 
with  high  forehead,  blue  eyes,  small  mouth,  invariably  a  quemlous 
and  sneering  expression,  and  was  tall,  straight,  and  well  formed. 
He  asked  Washington  (of  whose  abilities,  he  says,  "  they  would  not 
have  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  French  sei-vice,") 
to  give  him  letters  of  introduction,  to  be  used  on  his  excursions 
through  the  states,  and  the  Chief  wrote,  "  C.  Volney  needs  no  recom- 
mendation from  George  Washington." 

Of  Erick  BoUmann  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  daughter,  in  1796, 
"  Dr.  Bollmann  has  called  on  me,  and,  Avith  an  extravagant  character 
for  knowledge  and  capacity,  he  appeai-s  to  be  an  adventurer,  with 
little  judgment  or  solidity."  Hamilton  says  of  him  in  a  letter  to 
Washiiigton,  after  alluding  to  his  attempt  to  liberate  Lafayette, 
"  He  apj)ears  to  have  l)een  induced  to  think  that  he  attempted  a 
service  Avhich  would  strongly  recommend  him  to  the  favor  of  this 
country,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it  he  hoj)es  for  some  civil  employ- 
ment under  our  government.  He  seems  to  l)e  a  man  of  education, 
speaks  several  languages,  convei-ses  sensibly,  is  of  polite  manners, 
and  I  dare  say  has  the  materials  of  future  advancement." 

Kosciusko,  and  his  young  friend  and  countryman  the  poet  Niem- 
cewicz,  came*  to  this  country  a1  )out  the  period  of  the  end  of  Wash- 
ington's administration.  Tlie  Duke  de  Liancourt  saw  them  at  the 
house  of  General  Gates.  "Simple  and  modest,"  says  the  duke, 
"  Kosciusko  even  shed  teai-s  of  gratitude,  and  seems  astonished  at 
the  homage  he  receives.  He  sees  a  l^rother  in  every  man  who  is 
the  friend  of  liberty.  Elevation  of  sentiment,  grandeur,  sweetness, 
force,  goodness,  all  that  commands  respect  and  honor,  appear  to  me 
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to  be  concentrated  in  this  cele})rated  and  interesting  victim  of  mis- 
fortune and  despotism.  And  Niemcewicz  is,  from  his  noble  senti- 
ments, the  agi'eeableness  of  his  mannei-s,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  a  i)ei'son  i)eculiarly  interesting.'' 

IV. 

Xo  circumstances  during  his  entire  administration  caused  Wash- 
ington more  painful  anxiety  than  the  impiisonment  of  Lafayette, 
for  whom  lie  felt  a  most  fraternal  aftection  and  the  sincerest  respect. 
With  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  countries  his  friend  w^as  succes- 
sively a  prisoner,  the  United  States  had  tlien  no  diplomatic  inter- 
coui^se,  and  it  was  not  possible  therefore  for  the  President  to  exer- 
cise in  his  behalf  any  more  than  a  pei-sonal  influence,  and  this  was 
found  altogether  unavailing.  When,  in  1795,  the  wife  and  daugh- 
tei's  of  Lafayette  left  France  to  join  him  at  Olmutz,  his  son,  George 
Washington  Lafayette,  came  to  America,  w^here  he  remained  nearly 
two  years.  With  his  tutor,  M.  Frestel,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
in  April,  179G,  and  the  President  immediately  afterward  invited  a 
few  friends  to  meet  tliem  at  dinner.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Adams, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  request  them  to  come  wdth 
Mr.  Lear  tlie  next  morning  and  breakfast  Avitli  him.  Washington 
heard  of  the  invitation,  in  tlie  evening,  and  sent  IVIr.  Lear  to  advise 
-with  the  Vice  President  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  the  youth, 
in  tlie  existing  circumstances  of  his  father,  mother,  and  wliole  fam- 
ily^ to  mingle  in  society ;  and  he  was  excused.  It  was,  perhaps, 
because  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety  induced  him  to  w^ithdraw  his 
w^ard  as  much  as  possiljle  from  an  unbecoming  publicity,  tliat  the 
democratic  journals  assailed  him  with  the  calumny  of  inhospitality 
toward  the  son  of  one  to  whom  the  nation  Avas  so  greatly  indebted. 

Mr.  Kichard  Rush  relates  a  very  interesting  incident  illustrative 
of  the  feelings  of  Washington  in  regard  to  the  misfortunes  of  his 
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old  companion  in  arms.  Mr.  Bradford  lived  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  next  to  Dr.  Binney's,  and  the  two  families  were  united 
hy  an  affectionate  intimacy.  One  evening  when  he  happened  to 
be  at  the  President's,  and  no  one  else  was  there  except  the  family 
circle,  consisting  of  the  General  and  Mi's.  Washington,  one  of  the 
private  secretaries,  and  young  Custis  and  his  sistei-s,  tlie  conver- 
sation reverted  to  the  prisoner  at  Olmutz,  and  the  Chief  con- 
trasted his  present  unhappy  circumstances  with  his  former  splendid 
career,  dwelling  upon  his  sufferings  until  the  warmth  of  their  an- 
cient friendship  w^as  reawakened,  and  he  became  deeply  affected,  his 
eyes  suffused,  his  noble  features  discomposed,  and  his  whole  nature 
shaken.  jMr.  Bradford  saw  it ;  "  and  what  a  spectacle,"  says  Mr. 
Rush,  "  to  be  witnessed  by  a  man  whose  own  l>osom  was  open  to 
the  heavings  of  patriotism  and  every  other  generous  impulse !  If 
the  great  Conde,  at  the  representation  of  one  of  Corneille's  trage- 
dies, shed  teal's  at  the  pail  where  Ciesar  is  made  to  utter  a  fine  sen- 
timent, what  was  that,  in  its  power  to  stir  the  soul,  though  Voltaire 
has  so  emblazoned  it,  to  tears  shed  l>y  AVashington  over  the  real 
^voes  of  Lafayette  !  Washington,  a  nation's  founder,  and  Lafay- 
ette, his  heroic  friend,  who  had  crossed  an  ocean  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  liberty  by  his  side  !  Magnanimous  tears  they  were,  fit  for 
the  first  of  heroes  to  have  shed !  virtuous,  honorable,  sanctified  ! " 
Eeturning  to  his  owti  house,  profoundly  moved  by  the  scene  he  had 
jast  witnessed,  Mr.  Bradford  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
simple  but  touching  verses,  an  impromptu  eftusioii  from  the  heart 
of  a  man  of  8ensil)ility  and  genius : 

THE  IJVMEXT  OF  W.VSIIIXGT0X. 
As  beside  his  cheerful  fire, 
'Midst  his  happy  family, 
Sat  a  Tenerable  sire, 
Tears  were  starting  in  his  eye ; 
Selfish  blessings  were  forgot, 
WbiUt  ho  thought  on  Fayette's  lot 
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Once  so  liappy  on  our  plains  — 
Now  in  poverty  and  cliains. 

"  Fayette,"  cried  he  — ''  honored  name  I 
Dear  to  the:*e  far  distant  shores  — 
Fayette,  lired  by  frv'edom's  tiame, 
Ble<l  to  make  that  freedom  ours. 
What,  alas!  for  this  remains  — 
AVliat.  but  poverty  and  chains  ! 

"  Soldiers,  in  our  fields  of  death — 
"Was  not  Fayette  foremost  tliere  ? 
Cold  and  sliivcring  on  the  heath, 
Did  you  not  his  bounty  share  i 
What  reward  for  this  remains. 
What,  but  poverty  and  chains ! 

*'  IlaplesR  Fayette  !  'midst  thine  error. 
How  my  soul  thy  worth  reveres ! 
•Son  of  freedom,  tyrant's  terror, 
Hero  of  both  hemispheres  ! 
What  reward  for  all  remains, 
What,  but  poverty  and  chains  ! 

"  Bom  to  honors,  ease,  and  wealth, 
See  liiin  sacrincc  them  all ; 
Sarrificinp  also  health, 
At  his  countr3''s  glorious  call. 
What  for  thee,  my  friend,  remains, 
What,  but  i)0verty  and  chains  ! 

"  Thus,  with  laurels  on  his  brow, 
Belisarius  l>cppi.»d  for  brcail  ; 
Thus,  from  Carthage  forced  to  go, 
Hannibal  an  exile  fled. 
Alas  !  Fayette  at  once  siLStains, 
ExiLK,  PovKRTY,  and  Chains  !  " 

Courajre,  child  of  Washington  ! 
Though  thy  fate  disastrous  seems, 
We  have  seen  the  setting  sun 
Kise  and  l)urn  with  brighter  beams. 
Thy  country  soon  shall  break  thy  chain. 
And  take  thee  to  her  arms  again. 

Thy  country  soon  shall  break  thy  chain, 
And  take  thee  to  her  anns  again ! 
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These  verses  were  not  written  for  publication  or  criticism,  and 
are  not  to  be  received  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Bradford's  poetical 
al>ilitie,s,  but  private  copies  of  them  were  circulated,  and  they  Avere 
sometimes  sung  to  a  plaintive  air  composed  on  the  execution  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  which  was  cun^ent  in  Philadelphia  after  that 
melancholy  tragedy. 


Among  the  women  most  intimate  with  JVIrs.  Washington,  Mr. 
Custis  mentions  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  besides  Mi's.  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Knox,  Mi-s.  Stewart,  Mi-s.  Morris,  Mi-s.  Powell,  and  othei*s  who  have 
been  frequently  refeiTed  to  in  these  pages,  IMrs.  Bradford,  Mrs. 
Otis,  and  Miss  Boss.  "  Mi-s.  Knox,"  says  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld Liancourt,  "  is  a  lady  of  whom  you  conceive  a  still  higher 
opinion  the  longer  you  are  acquainted  with  her.  Seeing  her  in 
Philadelphia  you  think  of  her  only  as  a  fortunate  player  at  whist ; 
at  her  house  in  the  country  you  discover  that  she  possesses  spright- 
liness,  knowledge,  a  good  heart,  and  an  excellent  understanding,'' 
Of  her  daughter  he  tells  us,  that  at  their  home  in  Maine  "  she  lays 
aside  her  excessive  timidity,  and  you  admire  alike  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  cheerfulness  ; "  and  of  the  General,  "  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  I  have  ever  known — lively,  agreeable,  valuable  equally  as 
an  excellent  friend  and  as  an  engaging  companion."  Mi's.  Otis  was 
the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  mother  of  the  great  ora- 
tor, Han-ison  Gray  Otis,  who  was  married  in  Boston  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  1790,  to  Sally  Foster,  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  that  city, 
at  that  time  a  few  weeks  over  twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Otis  was 
not  elected  to  Congress  until  the  retirement  of  Fisher  Ames,  in 
1797  ;  but,  with  his  youthful  wife,  remarkable  for  beauty  and  wit, 
as  well  as  for  an  intellectual  vivacity,  tempered  always  by  an  in- 
describable grace,  he  was  much  in  metropolitan  society  during  the 
43 
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entire  period  of  Wasliington's  administratioiL  Mrs.  Stewart  was 
the  vrife  of  General  Walter  Stewart,  who  lived  in  the  house  next  to 
the  President's,  toward  Fifth  street.  Miss  Ross  was  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  Ross  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  senators  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     Mrs.  Bradford*  was  the  only 

*  "  TIic  widow  of  Mr.  Bradford,**  writes  Mr.  Richard  Rash,  *'  still  lives  in  an  ancient  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  a  beautiful  relict  of  the  days  here  recalled;  her  house  the  abode  of 
hospitality  as  abundant  as  it  is  cordial  and  elegant;  and  fourscore  years  and  more  not  having 
impaired  the  courtesy,  the  grace,  the  habitual  suavity  and  kindness,  or  even  that  ilisci[>lined 
carriage  of  the  jMjrson,  all  made  part  of  her  nature  by  her  early  intercourse  and  the  school  in 
which  she  was  reared ;  for  if  Portia,  s|K'aking  of  herself  as  Cato*s  daughter  and  wife  of  Brutus, 
could  exclaim,  *  Think  you  1  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex,  being  so  fcUhered  and  so  husbanded T 
it  may  be  permitted  us  to  say  of  this  venerable  relict,  once  of  the  Washington  circle,  and  being 
*  fathered  and  husbanded '  as  we  have  also  seen,  she  could  not  be  other  than  she  i^L"  The  late 
Mrs.  Susan  Wallace,  whose  husband,  Mr.  John  Bradford  Wallace,  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Bradford, 
described  her,  many  years  after  the  events  referred  to  in  the  text,  in  the  following  extract  which 
I  am  permitted  to  make  from  her  diary :  "  Mrs.  Bradford,  one  of  my  guests,  is  a  remarkable 
woman,  one  of  the  finest  mo<lvls  of  mild  and  courtly  dignity  this  country,  or  any  other  indeed, 
can  exhibit.  Accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  best  society  —  the  only  child  of  most  respectable 
parents,  of  family  rank  —  offices  of  trust  and  honor  were  numerous  and  common  to  her  intimate 
connexions ;  and  her  hapj^y  and  much  caressed  girlhood  was  passed  in  an  intercourse  with  per- 
sons long  since  the  boast  of  the  brightest  days  of  American  refinement  and  patriotisoL  She  in- 
termarried with  William  Bradford,  a  man  whoso  character  combined  almost  every  virtue,  talent-, 
and  accomplishmcut.  With  him  she  commanded  a  sphere  of  extensive  influence,  the  ju&t  desert 
of  their  united  execlleneies,  and  lived,  as  I  have  heard  her  say,  for  more  thon  ten  years  in  the 
full  jMJssession  of  every  earthly  enjoyment  Well  for  them  the}'  lived  as  Christian  j)er8ons  ought 
to  live,  in  constant  remembrance  of  their  accountability  to  Clod  I  for  in  the  height  of  eminent 
distinctitm,  of  oflicial  station,  of  favor  with  the  first  men  and  w^omen  of  the  country,  and  in  ]h»3- 
scRsion  of  domestic  joy  and  peace  —  in  the  moment  when  they  thought  not  of  interruption  or 
di^apl>ointment  —  tlioir  well-planned  schemes  of  happiness  were  laid  in  the  dust  A  fever  at- 
tacked Mr.  Bradford,  and  a  few  days  torminated  liis  life.  His  tender  and  devoted  wife  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  ogonics  of  grief,  and  her  kind  parents  long  essayed  in  vain  to  restore  her  to 
conij)osure  and  to  social  intercourse  Time,  at  last,  in  connection  with  religious  influences,  did 
its  work  in  lessening  the  destructive  ravages  of  sorrow,  and  for  many  years  past  Mrs,  Bradford 
has  mointained  a  poi^ition  of  useful  and  elegant  hospitality  to  her  numerous  relatives,  and  her 
warm  and  afl'ectionate  friends.  She  is  now  in  the  vale  of  years,  but  it  is  neither  rough  nor  dark. 
Her  beneficence,  urbanity,  and  social  sweetness,  shed  a  temperate  light  over  all  her  paths,  and 
are  g<'ntly  smoothing  liie  downward  r(»ad  that  is  to  be  closed  on  life,  and  opened,  I  trust,  to  im- 
mortal jteace  and  joy.  No  one  I  believe  can  anticipate  the  near  approach  of  death  with  calm- 
ness but  those  who  enveloj)  themselves  with  the  illusions  of  sensible  imagery,  or  that  small  and 
highly-j)rivileged  cLiss,  who,  by  repentance  and  faith,  have  made  themselves  acquainte<]  with 
tlie  gracious  jiromises  of  their  blessed  Saviour,  and  rest  their  anxious,  trembling  spirits  on  His 
everlasting  arms." 
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cliild  of  Elia3  Boudinot,  one  of  tlie  most  respectable  cliaracters  of 
the  revolution,  aud  she  and  Mrs,  Hamilton  and  Mi-s.  Charles  CarroU, 
the  younger,  I  believe  are  the  only  ladies  of  our  Republican  Court 
now  livhig.  IVIrs.  Carroll  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Benjamin 
Chew.  She  was  not  married  until  after  Washington's  final  retire- 
ment to  Mount  Vernon,  but  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Philij^s, 
were  great  favorites  with  the  Chiei^  and  were  much  in  his  society 
as  gu-ls.  The  maniage  of  an  elder  sister,  to  Colonel  John  Eager 
Howard,  of  Baltimore,  was  attended  by  him  at  Chew's  baronial 
house  in  Germantown  during  the  sittings  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion in  1787.  Mrs.  Howard  came  back  to  reside  iii  Philadelphia 
in  1796,  when  her  husband  entered  Congress  as  a  senator  from 
Maiyland. 

Dolly  Payne,  l)orn  in  North  Carolina,  had  been  educated  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  Quakers,  in  Philadelphia,  where 
at  an  early  age  she  married  a  young  lawyer  of  this  sect,  named 
Todd ;  but  becoming  a  widow  she  threw  off  drab  silks  and  plain 
laces,  and  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  fasci- 
nating women  of  the  city.  She  had  many  lovers,  but  she  gave  the 
preference  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  became  his  wife  in  1794. 

Among  the  accomplished  and  fashionable  men  who  were  at  this 
period  in  public  life  were  llobert  Goodloe  Harper,  a  son-in-law  of 
Charles  Carroll  the  elder,  and  William  Smith,  of  Charleston,  who 
mairied  a  sister  of  John  Rutledge.  They  were  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  party,  and  had  great  influence  in  Congress. 
Aaron  Burr,  who  was  now  a  senator,  lived  in  style,  and  gave  ele- 
gant entertainments,  but  his  associates  were  chiefly  politicians. 
Adams  mentions  dining  Avith  him,  and  in  another  letter,  written 
about  the  same  tune,  says :  "  Yesterday  I  dined  at  Mr.  Morris's, 
where  hospitality  is  always  precious.  A  company  of  venerable  old 
rakes,  threescore  years  of  age,  or  a  little  over  or  a  little  under,  sat 
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smoking  cigars,  drinking  Burgundy  and  Madeira,  and  talking  poli- 
tics, till  almost  eleven  o'clock.  This  will  do  once  in  a  great  while ; 
not  often,  for  me.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson  also  kept  a  liberal  table  for  his  friends,  and  we 
have  an  account  of  one  of  his  dinners,  from  the  pen  of  C!olonel 
TiaimbuU.  The  ai'tist  had  been  on  terms  of  confidence  with  Mr.  Jef- 
fereon,  in  Europe,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  some  time  after  his 
return  to  America,  so  that,  he  says,  ^*  when  the  first  mission  to  the 
states  of  Barbaiy  was  detennined  on,  it  was  through  him  offered  to 
me,  and  declined ;  but  as  the  French  revolution  advanced,  my  whole 
soul  revolted  from  its  atrocities,  while  he  approved  of  all,  or  apol- 
ogized for  all ;  he  opposed  Washington ;  I  revered  him ;  and  a 
coldness  gradually  succeeded  until,  in  1793,  he  invited  me  to  dine. 
A  few  days  before,  I  had  offended  his  friend,  Mr.  Giles,  a  senator 
from  Virginia,  by  rendering  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  lady  * 
to  whose  favorable  opinion  he  aspired.  On  entering  the  drawing- 
room  at  JVIr.  Jefferaon's,  on  the  day  of  the  dinner,  I  found  a  part 
of  the  company  already  assembled,  among  them  Mr.  Giles ;  and  I 
was  scarcely  seated,  when  he  began  to  rally  me  on  the  puritanical 

*  **  Among  many  elegant  families  which  at  that  time  graced  the  society  of  Pliiladelphia,  was 
one  particularly  distinguished  by  the  intellectual  eminence  ond  personal  charms  of  sovvrol  lovely 
daughters ;  to  one  of  those  Mr.  Giles  was  disi>osed  to  recommend  himsell  At  the  same  time  I 
was  free  of  the  tea-table,  and  calling  one  afternoon  to  beg  a  cup  of  tea,  I  found  Mr.  Giles  in 
earnest  conver!*ation  with  his  favorite,  and  ridiculing  the  elder  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  work,  called 
Uie  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions.  A  moment*s  attention  convinced  me  that  he  was 
talking  at  random,  of  a  subject  which  he  did  not  understand.  I  therefore  watched  an  opjx)rtu- 
nity  to  interrupt  the  converrtation,  by  asking,  'Mr.  Giles,  is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  t^ken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  long  work  of  which  you  are  speaking! '  *  Certainly.*  *  Tlie  first  volume 
perhaps?*  *To  be  sure.'  'And  the  second?*  'Yes.*  'You  must  have  observed,  then,  that 
these  two  volumes  are  little  else  than  a  concise  epitome  of  the  constitutions  of  preceding  rejmb- 
lics.  lie  reserves  hLs  own  (>])inious  in  a  great  measure  for  the  third  volume ;  I  presume  you  have 
read  that  also? '  Here  Mr.  (iilcs  lost  his  patience,  and  exclaimed,  *  Who  could  wode  through  such 
a  mass  of  stuff?  *  I  suid  no  more;  but  the  lady,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  said,  '  1  have 
observed,  Mr.  Giles,  that  you  have  a  habit  of  giving  your  opinions  of  men  and  things  iu  pretty 
strung  tenns;  I  hope  you  are  careful  always  to  be  as  accurately  informed  upon  other  subject*  as 
you  appear  to  be  upon  this  of  Mr.  Adams's  book.' " — TrumbtdVa  Memoirs 
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ancestry  and  character  of  New  England.  I  saw  there  was  no  other 
person  iiom  New  England  present,  and  therefore,  although  con- 
scious that  I  was  in  no  degree  qualified  to  manage  a  religious  dis- 
cussion, I  felt  myself  bound  to  defend  my  country  on  this  delicate 
pomt  as  well  as  I  could.  Whether  it  had  been  pre-arranged  that 
a  debate  on  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  it  should  be  power- 
fully ridiculed  on  the  one  side,  and  weakly  defended  on  the  other, 
was  to  be  brought  forward,  as  promising  amusement  to  a  rather  free- 
thinking  dinner  party,  I  Avill  not  presume  to  say ;  but  it  had  that  ap- 
pearance, and  Mr.  Giles  pushed  his  raillery,  to  my  no  small  annoy- 
ance, if  not  to  my  discomfiture,  until  dinner  Avas  announced.  That, 
I  hoped,  would  relieve  me,  by  giving  a  new  turn  to  the  conversa- 
tion ;  but  the  company  was  hardly  seated  [it  table,  when  he  renewed 
his  assault  with  increased  asperity,  and  proceeded  so  fai*,  at  last,  as 
to  ridicule  the  character,  conduct  and  doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder 
of  our  religion  —  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  mean  time,  smiling  and  nod- 
ding approbation  on  Mr.  Giles,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  si- 
lently left  me  and  my  defence  to  our  fate,  until,  at  length,  my  fiiend 
David  Franks  took  up  the  argument  on  my  side.  Thinking  this  a 
fail*  opportunity  for  evading  further  conversation  on  the  subject,  I 
turned  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  said,  '  Sii*,  this  is  a  strange  situation  in 
w^hich  I  find  myself;  in  a  country  professing  Christianity,  and  at  a 
table  with  Christians,  as  I  supposed,  I  find  my  religion  and  myself 
attacked  with  severe  and  almost  iri'esistible  wit  and  raillery,  and 
not  a  person  to  aid  in  my  defence,  but  my  friend  Mr.  Franks,  who 
is  himself  a  Jcav.'  For  a  moment  this  attempt  to  parry  the  discus- 
sion appeared  to  have  some  effect ;  but  Giles  soon  returned  to  the 
attack  with  renewed  virulence,  and  burst  out  with,  '  It  is  all  misera- 
ble delusion  and  priestcraft ;  I  do  not  believe  one  Avord  of  all  they 
say  about  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  retribution  for  actions 
done  here ;  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  a  Supreme  Being  who 
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takes  cognizance  of  the  paltry  affaii^s  of  this  world,  and  to  whom 
we  are  responsible  for  what  we  do.'  I  had  never  before  heard,  or 
seen  in  writing,  sncli  a  broad  and  unqualified  avowal  of  atheism. 
I  was  at  first  shocked,  and  remained  a  moment  silent ;  but  soon 
yallied  and  replied,  '  Mr.  GQes,  I  admire  your  frankness,  and  it  is 
but  just  that  I  should  be  equally  frank  in  avpwing  my  sentiments. 
Sir,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  man  who  can  with  sincerity  make  the  de- 
claration whicli  you  have  just  made,  is  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
commission  of  any  atrocious  action  by  which  he  can  promise  him- 
self the  advancement  of  his  own  interest,  or  the  gratification  of 
his  impure  passions,  j)rovided  he  can  commit  it  secretly  and  with 
a  reasonable  probability  of  escaping  detection  by  his  fellow  men. 
Sir,  I  Avould  not  trust  such  a  man  with  the  honor  of  a  wife,  a  sis- 
ter, or  a  daughter,  with  my  own  purse  or  reputation,  or  with  any 
thing  which  I  tliought  valuable.  Our  acquaintance,  sir,  is  at  an 
end.'  I  rose  and  left  the  company,  and  never  after  spoke  to  Mr. 
Giles.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  relate  this  conversation,  as  help- 
ing to  elucidate  the  character  of  Mi\  Jeffei'son,  on  the  disputed"  point 
of  want  of  credulity,  as  he  would  call  it.  In  nodding  and  smiling 
assent  to  all  the  virulence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Giles,  he  appeared  to 
me  to  avow  most  distinctly  his  entii'c  approbation.  From  this  time 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jeffei*son  became  cold  and  distant." 

VI. 

At  the  houses  of  the  princii)al  federalists  connected  with  the 
government  there  Avits  a  very  diflferent  style  of  convei^sation ;  re- 
ligion was  treated  with  reverence ;  the  instructions  of  the  past  were 
received  with  humility,  and  visions  of  the  future  were  seen  through 
the  softening  light  of  experience.  The  New  Englandei-s  clustered 
about  the  home  of  Wolcott.  The  late  Judge  Hoi:)kinson,  as  Avell 
known  for  his  "  Hail  Columbia ! "  as  the  elder  Judge  Hopkinson,  his 
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father,  for  the  "  Battle  of  tlie  Kegsi,"  was  then  a  young  man,  and 
in  one  of  his  later  lettei-s  he  recalls  the  circle  of  Wolcott\s  associ- 
ates. "  During  his  residence  in  Philadelphiji,"  lie  says,  "  the  division 
of  political  parties  in  their  social  intercourse  was  more  decided  than 
it  has  ever  l)een  since ;  his  associations  therefore  were  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  federal  meml)ei*s  of  the  administration  and  of  Con- 
gress,  together  with  families  residing  in  the  city,  of  the  same  poli- 
tics, Avhich  then  certainly  constituted  the  l)est  society.  In  his  parlor 
of  an  evening  you  would  meet  more  or  less  company  of  that  de- 
scription. Leading  meml)ers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  liepre- 
sentatives,  especially  from  New  England,  were  habitually  there,  and 
sometimes  at  my  house.  When  I  mention  such  names  as  Ellsworth, 
Ames,  Giiswold,  (i oodrich,  and  Tracy,  you  may  imagine  what  a  rich 
intellectual  society  it  was.  I  will  not  say  that  we  have  no  such 
men  now,  l>ut  I  do  not  know  where  they  are."  Of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  himself,  noj)kinson  says,  "He  was  a  man  of  cheer- 
fid  and  even  of  a  playful  disposition.  His  conversation  Avas  inter- 
esting juid  earnest,  but  gay,  unless  the  occasion  wtis  unfit  for  gayety. 
He  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  and  his  laugh  was  hearty  and  frequent. 
He  delighted  in  the  discussion  of  literary  sulyects  and  the  works 
of  distinguished  authors,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  poetry.  In- 
deed in  his  younger  days  I  have  undei-stood  that  he  was  a  poet. 
He  had  a  good  taste  in  literature  with  one  excej)tion,  aJ)out  which 
we  often  disputed,  and  in  which  his  New  England  attachments  or 
prejudices  controlled  his  judgment ;  he  had  an  excessive  admiration 
of  Dwight's  '  Conquest  of  Canaan,'  His  domestic  life  was  most  ex- 
emplary;  his  gi'eatest  happiness  was  in  his  family,  with  the  friends 
who  congregated  at  his  residence.  His  devotion  to  the  business 
and  duties  of  his  office  was  severe  and  unremitting.  He  possessed 
in  a  high  degi'ee  a  very  rare  qualification — the  capacity  for  con- 
tinued hard  work — and  was  in  every  thing  systematic  and  orderly 
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His  attachments  to  his  friends  were  strong  and  lasting,  never  taxing 
them  witli  unreasoniiJ)le  exactions  or  subjecting  them  to  unpleasant 
caj)rices.  lie  Avas  oj^en  and  direct  in  all  his  dejilings,  without  du- 
plicity or  intrigue  in  any  tiling;  his  sincerity  Avas  sui*e,  he  deceived 
nobody."  AVolcotfs  youngest  sister  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  beauties  of  her  time.  She 
was  afterward  married  to  Chauncey  Goodrich,  a  man  of  eniment 
abilities  an<l  the  highest  character.  Ilis  wife  had  less  beauty,  but 
a  countenance  of  much  loveliness,  and  very  graceful  manners ;  and 
there  were  few  women  who  could  be  compared  with  her  for  refined 
cultivation  and  intelligence.  An  anecdote  referring  to  her  is  re- 
corded as  an  illustration  of  the  wit  of  Mr.  Tracy,  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut senators.  As  she  was  moving  Avith  her  accustomed  ease  and 
dignity  through  a  dance,  her  figure  arrested  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Llston,  the  British  minister,  Avho  exclaimed,  turning  to  Tracy, 
"  Your  countrywoman,  Mi's.  Wolcott,  would  be  admired  even  at 
St.  James's."  "  Sii',"  replied  the  senator,  "  she  is  admired  even  on 
Litchfield  Hill!" 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  Dwight  visited  Philadelphia,  and  Avas  for 
several  days  a  guest  of  the  Wolcotts.  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
he  says,  "  I  thank  you,  with  much  affection,  for  the  unifoim  sincer- 
ity and  hospitality  Avhicli  I  found  at  your  house ;  assure  Mi-s.  Wol- 
cott of  the  grateful  sense  I  shall  ever  entertain  of  the  very  ix>lite 
and  friendly  manner  in  Avliich  she  rendered  my  residence  there  pe- 
culiarly agreeable." 

Josiah  Quincy,  who  stUl  survives,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  a  dei)arted  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  reverent  homage 
of  our  own,  AViis  also  among  the  visitors  of  this  respectable  circle. 
jVli-s.  Adams,  referrhig  to  his  arrival  in  the  city,  Avritcs,  "This  young 
man  Is  a  rare  instance  of  hereditaiy  elo(iuence  and  ingenuity,  in 
the  fourth  generation.     He  comes  into  life  Avith  every  advantage 
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of  family,  fortune,  and  education,  and  I  wisli  liim  all  tlie  success 
wliicli  such  auguries  naturally  present  to  liini  in  ])rospect.  I  yes- 
terday, in  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  senatoi^s,  laughinj>:ly  ad- 
vised him  to  go  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  AVashington  and  ask 
their  leave  to  make  his  addresses  to  Nelly  Custis,  or  her  sister,  at 
Georgetown.  Tlie  young  gentleman  blushed,  and  he  may  have 
left  his  heart  in  Boston ;  hut  I  think  him  the  fust  match  in  the 
United  States." 

U  An  intimate  friend  of  Wolcott,  Ames,  Sedgx^dck,  and  other  New 
England  statesmen,  wiis  Jeremiah  Smith,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gi'ess,  and  afterward  one  of  the  justices  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire,  i  He  dressed  very  carefully,  had 
an  intelligent  and  handsome  face,  and  was  a  great  beau  ;  but  was 
at  the  same  time  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  "  a 
devourer  of  all  good  books."  He  had  l)een  in  love  so  many  times 
that  it  would  have  tasked  his  patience  to  give  a  list  of  the  girls  he 
had  been  inclined  to  woo,  and  every  year  some  new  one  was  the 
fairest  and  the  dearest.  In  1793  he  writes  :  "  It  seems  to  me  now 
that  I  never  sincerely  loved  before.  God  grant  that  time  and  ab- 
sence may  have  their  vmial  effects.^''  His  prayer  was  granted,  and 
in  1795  he  discloses  another  flame  to  liLs  friend  Fletcher.  "Tell 
Mrs.  Fletcher,"  he  says,  "  that  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  made  one  of  your  little  family  party  at  Christinas,  and  that  I 
am  confident  she  enjoyed  far  more  plea^sure,  surrounded  by  her 
children  and  friends,  than  Mi*s.  Dexter  at  IVIr.  Bingham's  or  Mr. 
Morris's  or  even  the  President's  sumj^tuous  dinner.  I  was  singularly 
happy  on  that  day  myself;  I  dined  with  a  number  of  my  friends 
at  Mr.  Wolcott's,  and  spent  the  evening  in  company  with  a  divine 
woman  I  have  lately  l)ecome  acquainted  with,  and  who  Ls  all  that 
woman  can  or  ought  to  be  ;  but,  heigh  ho  !  she  is  as  good  as  mar- 
ried. I  am  glad  I  wa*^  informed  of  that  circumstance,  else  I  should 
44 
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Iiave  been  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  Informed  of  my  danger,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  restrain  my  ardent  affections.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  I  am  not  dried  up  and  congealed,  but  that  my  heart  is  as  sus- 
ceptible as  ever.  I  would  rather  be  a  man,  and  feel  as  one,  even  if 
I  suffer  by  it,  than  one  of  your  insensible  devils."  The  divine  wo- 
man referred  to  was  Miss  Eliza  Ross,  of  Bladensburg,  in  Maryland, 
then  on  a  ^^sit  to  Philadelphia.  The  case  was  very  serious,  and 
there  were  no  hopes  of  the  lover's  recoveiy.  He  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  vei'se,  which  was  perfectly  intelligible,  tliough  scarcely  as 
melodious  as  the  songs  of  Anacreon  Moore : 

"  To  Adam  paradise  was  given, 
Blooming  with  all  that  charms  the  sense 
Of  fruits,  one  only  was  forbidden, 
And  that  occasioned  sore  complaints. 
How  much  severer  is  my  fate 
Than  his  !    Unjust !  how  could  he  grieve  ? 
lie  was  denied  the  precious  fruit, 
But  T,  alas !  deprived  of  Eve  ! 
Nay,  more — severer  still  my  case — 
A  double  pain,  without  alloy — 
The  fruit  that  T  'm  forbid  to  taste, 
Another  frei'ly  may  enjoy." 

Women  are  changeable,  and  IVIiss  Roas  became  Mra.  Smith,  after 
all.  A  few  months  passed,  during  which  she  returned  to  Bladens- 
l>urg,  and  managed  to  quarrel  with  her  old  lover ;  at  least  the  en- 
gagement was  broken  off;  and  in  May,  1795,  she  was  again  in  the 
metropolis.  On  the  departure  of  a  sister  for  the  country  she  ad- 
di'essed  a  note  to  her  rejected  admirer :  "  I  have  very  few  acquaint- 
ances," she  said,  "  and  this  is  the  time  when  the  company  of  a  friend 
would  be  most  agreeable.  In  you  I  expect  that  friend."  She  was 
not  disappoint ed.  In  due  time  the  veteran  gallant  wrote  to  his 
l)rotlier  that  he  was  a  "haj)py  man."  On  the  way  to  the  brides 
home  he  lost  his  wedding  suit,  and  was  oT)liged  therefore  to  "  st^ind 
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up  ^  ill  Lis  travelling  clothes,  which  was  a  serious  misfortune,  as  he 
had  been  very  particular  in  his  outfit  * 

Elizur  Goodiich  wiites  to  Wolcott  in  1794,  introducing  Eli 
Whitney,  with  his  famous  cotton  gin.  He  describes  him  as  "  a 
young  gentleman  who  has  occasionally  resided  in  my  family  for 
some  years  past,  of  very  fair  reputation  in  academic  studies,  and 
perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  an  acquaintance  with  mechanic  powers, 
and  those  branches  of  mechanical  philosophy  which  are  applicable 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  our  country.  lie  is  on  a 
journey  to  Philadelphia  to  lodge  a  model  and  receive  a  patent  for 
a  machine  which  he  has  invented  for  cleansinG:  cotton  from  its  seeds." 

Another  candidate  for  the  honors  of  scientific  discovery  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  Douglass  Perkins,  the  hero  of  Fessenden's  "  Terrible 
Tractoration."  John  Adams,  in  February,  179G,  thus  notices  his 
advent  in  the  city;  "There  is  a  Dr.  some])ody  here  from  Connec- 
ticut, who  pretends,  with  an  instrument  made  of  some  kind  of  me- 
tal or  composition  of  metals,  by  a  sort  of  ^Nlesmerian  rubl)ing,  or 
stroking,  or  conjuration,  to  cure  rheumatisms,  headaches,  pleurisies, 
and  I  know^  not  what.  Ellsworth  will  not  say  that  he  believes  in 
it,  but  he  states  facts  and  tells  stories.  I  exj^ect  the  heads  of  all 
the  old  women  will  be  turned.  They  have  got  him  into  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  among  some  of  his  servants,  and  ^Mrs.  Washington 

*  Smith  writes:  "Tlircc  miles  l)eforc  I  roaclicJ  BlaJonpLurjr  I  bad  the  misfortune  to  lo*ie  my 
Iruiik,  with  all  my  clothes,  of  the  value  of  two  hun<lred  dollars.  The  fastening  untied,  nn<l 
sfMue  Very  great  knaves  happening  to  live  in  the  vicinity,  picked  it  uj)  before  the  stage-driver 
returned  to  look  for  it,  which  was  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes."  A  list  of  the  articles  constituting 
the  bridegroom's  wardrobe  is  given  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Morrison,  as  follows:  "A  light-colored 
broadcloth  coat,  with  pearl  buttons;  breeches  of  the  same  cloth;  ditto,  black  satin  ;  vest,  swans- 
down,  butr,  striped  ;  ditto  moleskin,  chequer  figure;  ditto  satin  figured;  ditto,  Marseilles,  white; 
ditto,  mu-linet,  figured ;  under  vest,  faced  with  red  cossimero ;  two  ditto,  flannel ;  one  pair  of  flan- 
nel drawers;  one  ditto, cotton  ditto;  one  pair  black  patent  silk  hose;  one  ditto  white  ditto;  one 
ditto  6tri})ed  ditto;  ten  or  a  dozen  white  silk  hose;  three  pair  of  cotton  ho<ie  ;  four  pair  of  gaur.e 
ditto  ;  a  towel ;  hix  >«hirts;  twelve  neck-kerchiefs  ;  six  iK>cket  handkerchiefs,  one  of  them  a  ban- 
danna; a  chintz  dres.sing-gown  ;  a  i»air  of  silk  gloves;  ditto  old  kid  ditto.** 
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told  me  a  story  on  Tuesday,  before  a  number  of  gentlemen,  so  in- 
effaT)ly  ridiculous  that  I  dare  not  repeat  it.  The  venerable  lady 
laughed  as  immoderately  as  all  the  rest  of  us  did."  Perkins  went 
to  London,  and  became  famous  and  rich.  His  house  was  crowded 
with  bishops,  lords,  and  men  and  women  of  every  degree,  thou- 
sands of  whom  certified  that  they  were  cured  of  diseases  by  the 
metallic  tractoi's.    The  satire  of  Fessenden  ended  the  delusion. 

VII. 

It  was  among  the  offences  of  the  President  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic writei-s  and  orators  discovered  signs  of  treasonable  conspii*acy 
and  a  determination  to  engraft  upon  our  youthful  republicanism  the 
forms  at  least  of  a  monarchy,  that  he  had  "buiih-ilay  odes."  It  is 
not  stated  that  an  appropriation  from  the  treasury  was  ever  de- 
manded for  the  payment  of  a  laureate,  and  perhaps  it  was  all  the 
worae  that  so  many  were  ^\dlling  to  sing  the  praises  of  Washington 
without  reward.  The  Chief  himself,  however,  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve, would  have  dispensed  with  such  service  to  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  reading  the  quii*es  of  poor  but  patriotic  verses  addressed 
to  him.  Our  poets  of  that  day  had  no  mean  opinion  of  their  own 
abilities,  and  they  were  generous  in  each  other's  praise.  Humphreys, 
in  a  "  Poem  on  the  Happiness  of  America,"  written  before  the  close 
of  the  revolution,  exclaims : 

"  Why  slccp'st  thou,  Barlow,  child  of  genius  ?  why 
Sccst  thou,  blest  Dwight,  our  land  in  sadness  lie  ? 
And  wliere  is  Trumbull,  earliest  boast  of  fame  ? 
'T  is  yours,  ye  bards,  to  wake  the  smothered  flame  — 
To  you,  my  dearest  fHends,  the  task  belongs, 
To  rouse  your  country  with  heroic  songs." 

And  Barlow,  m  his  "  Vision  of  Columljus," 

"  With  keen-eyed  glance  through  Nature's  walks  to  pierce, 
With  all  the  powers  and  every  charm  of  verse. 
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Each  science  opening  in  his  ample  mind, 

His  fancy  glowing,  and  his  taste  refined, 

See  Trumbull  lead  the  train.     Ilis  skilful  hand 

Hurls  the  keen  darts  of  satire  through  the  land  j 

Pride,  knavery,  dulness,  feel  his  mortal  stings, 

And  listening  Virtue  triumphs  while  he  sings. . . . 

On  glory's  wing  to  raise  the  ravished  soul 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  earth's  benighted  pole, 

For  daring  Dwight  the  epic  muse  sublime 

Hails  her  new  empire  in  the  western  clime. . . . 

Where  Freedom's  cause  his  patriot  bosom  warms, 

In  council  sage,  nor  inexpert  in  arms. 

See  Humphreys,  glorious  from  the  field  retire. 

Sheath  the  glad  sword  and  string  the  sounding  lyre." 

And  besides  tliis  "  mutual  admiration  society  "  of  Connecticut,  there 
were  Allen,  Ladd,  Freneau,  Ilopkinson,  Livingston,  Smith,  Mar- 
koe,  and  some  half  dozen  othei'S,  who  consoled  themselves  for  con- 
temporary neglect  with  dreams  of  posthumous  fame. 

Though  Colonel  Humi)Iireys  mast  be  regarded  as  the  poet  lau- 
reate of  Washington,  as  diligent  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  ever  was  bard  exi)ecting  pipes  of  choicest  wine  for 
votive  songs,  yet  there  was  a  "tuneful  throng"  of  the  other  sex, 
ever  ready  to  celebrate  the  hero's  virtues  and  his  actions  in  effusions 
sufficiently  indicative  of  an  anxiety  to  attract  his  favoral)le  atten- 
tion. Our  most  coiispicuoas  poetesses  of  that  day  were  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson, of  whose  unpublished  writings  there  arc  still  two  hirge 
quarto  volumes  in  the  Philadel2)hia  Library;  Mrs.  IMctM'kcr,  of 
Tomhannik;  Mi-s.  Warren,  the  sister  of  James  Otis;  Mrs.  Sto(»k- 
ton,  wife  of  Richard  Stockton  and  sist(»r  of  Klias  Iloudinot  ;  IMiillis 
Wheatley,  from  the  Senegal,  ceh^bratcd  Jiy  Mr.  CInrkHini  and  tlir 
Abbe  (iregory  as  not  inferior  in  lit(»niry  (»xri'IIrnro  lo  1Im»  IniroMt 
of  her  rivals;  and  Mrs.  Morton,  mW  of  tin*  Atlornov  (lonrrni  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  named  in  \vlios(»  vriMivi,  \wv  oriliri  muM,  »hm  to 
be  immortalized.  Tlui  Hoston  M<»nMir\|  in  flh>M|iiihv«  ol'  IVUM,  nd- 
vised  the  world  that  "Fame,  ever  liMlvnlnfr  \\\\\\  \M\^\\\  lo  \\u^  lyro 
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of  '  PhilenicO,'  had  lately  been  assiduous  in  circulating  the  infoima- 
tion  that  this  favorite  of  the  muse  was  composing  a  poem,  of  the 
eiric  nature,  in  Avhich  would  be  celel^rated  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  revolution  in  this  country,"  This  was  the  fii-st  an- 
nouncement of  Mi's.  Morton's  "Beacon  Hill;"  and  a  contemporary 
hard,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  warmed  with  the  intelligence,  addressed 
to  her  a  congratulatory  epistle,  in  which  he  says  — 

"  Beacon  shaU  live,  the  theme  of  futuro^ajs ; 
Philenia  bids  ;  obsequious  Fame  obeys ; 
Beacon  shall  live,  embalmed  in  verse  sublime, 
The  new  Parnassus  of  a  nobler  clime. 
No  more  the  fount  of  Helicon  shall  boast 
Its  jx^orless  waters  or  its  suitor  host. . . . 
'T  is  here  Phileuia's  muse  begins  her  flight, 
As  Heaven  elate,  extensive  as  the  light ; 
Here,  like  this  bird  of  Jove,  she  mounts  the  wind. 
And  leaves  the  clouds  of  vulgar  bards  1)ehind ! " 

And  in  conclusion  he  asks  — 

*•  What  hero's  bosom  would  not  wish  to  bleed  — 
That  you  might  sing,  and  raptured  ages  read  ? " 

Mi-s.  Morton  Avas  not  ungrateful,  and  she  returned  Mr.  Piune's 
compliments  in  kind,  amiably  describing  him  as  a  poet 

"Who  now  with  Homer's  strength  can  rise, 
Then  with  the  jwUsIkmI  Ovid  move  ; 
Now  swift  as  rapid  Pindar  flies. 
Then  soft  as  Sappho's  breath  of  love." 

After  the  j^ublieation  of  GifTord's  satire,  and  Erskiiie's  speech 
m  the  case  of  Williams  against  Faulder,  "  Anthony  Pasi^uin  "  was 
driven  from  England  by  contempt,  and  "  Delia  Crusca  "  by  derision, 
and  both  found  an  asylum  in  the  United  States  —  the  profligate 
libeller  to  become  the  editor  of  a  democratic  journal,  and  the  sick- 
ly sontimentalLst  to  accjuire  an  influence  over  our  fledgling  poets 
not  less  apparent  than  that  which  Temiyson  has  exerted  in  later 
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years.  ]Mrs.  Morton,  in  some  "lines  addressed  to  the  inimitable 
author  of  the  poems  under  the  signature  of  '  Delia  Crusca,' "  greeted 
him  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  Florence  Miscellany — 

"Acn^ss  the  vast  Atlantic  tide, 
Down  Appalachia's  grassy  side, 
Wliat  echoing  sounds  the  soul  beguile, 
And  lend  the  lip  of  grief  a  smile  ! 
'T  is  Delia  Cnisca's  heavenly  song 
Which  floats  the  western  breeze  along, 
Breathing  as  sweet,  as  soft  a  strain. 
As  kindness  to  the  ear  of  pain  ; 
Splendid  as  noon,  as  morning  clear. 
As  chaste  as  evening's  i)carly  tear." 

Dr.  Ladd,  Mr.  Paine,  and  nearly  all  our  "  female  poet^  "  in  the 
closing  yeai-s  of  the  last  century,  Avere  servile  imitators  of  Mr. 
Merry,  and  the  late  Judge  Story  Legan  his  career  as  an  author  in 
an  elaborate  performance  not  unworthy  of  such  a  master. 

VIII. 

In  painting  the  country  wjis  more  fortunate.  AVoolaston,  Coi> 
ley,  Blackburn,  and  some  othei-s,  had  produced  a  great  num])er  of 
admirable  portraits  l)efore  the  war,  and  subsecpiently  there  Avere 
several  artists  here  of  remarkable  excellence  in  the  same  line. 
AVashington  Avas  frequently  painted,  but  there  are  not  many  good 
pictures  of  him.  In  1785  he  wrote  to  Judge  Ilopkinson,  "I  am 
so  liackneyed  to  the  touches  of  the  painter's  pencil  that  I  am  noAv 
altogetlier  at  their  beck,  and  sit  '  like  Patience  on  a  monument ' 
wliile  they  are  delineating  the  lines  of  my  face.  It  Is  a  proof, 
among  many  othei-s,  of  Avhat  haT)it  and  custom  may  accomi^isli ; 
at  first  I  was  as  impatient  at  tlie  request,  and  as  restive  under  the 
operation,  as  a  colt  is  under  the  saddle ;  the  next  time  I  submitted 
very  reluctantly,  but  with  less  flouncing;  now  no  dray-horse  moves 
more  readily  to  his  thill  than  I  to  the  painter's  chaii\"    This  was 
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written  on  the  introduction  of  Robert  Edge  Pine  to  Lim.  Pine 
had  heen  a  "  painter  to  His  ALijesty,"  and  among  his  sitters  in  Lon- 
don had  been  Gamck  and  other  famous  wits.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1783  to  paint  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution,  for  a  series  of 
liLstorical  compositions,  and  accumulated  a  gi*eat  number  of  heads 
and  other  studies,  but  never  finished  any  large  work  of  that  kind. 
In  a  few  years  Tnimbull  occupied  the  field,  and  by  his  success  per- 
haps discouraged  further  attempts  by  him.  He  was  an  irritable 
little  gentleman,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  were  also  very  smalL 
Tliey  painted  portraits  in  Philadelphia  and  gave  lessons  in  drawing 
there,  under  the  patronage  of  Robert  Morris.  Hopkinson  men- 
tions as  a  proof  of  our  subsequent  advancement  in  civilization  that 
Pine  brought  to  this  country  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
but  kept  it  very  privately,  as  the  manners  of  the  time  would  not 
permit  the  public  exhibition  of  such  a  figure :  a  fact  which  may 
seem  strange  to  those  who  remember  that  some  of  the  celebrated 
women  of  this  period  exposed  their  own  finely-developed  pei'soas 
in  a  manner  to  shock  even  young  Frenchmen,  fresh  from  the  gayest 
society  of  Paris ;  but  it  was  then  the  fiishion,  in  London  as  well 
as  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  imitate  the  costume  of  pic- 
tures painted  in  the  most  dissolute  period  of  English  morals. 

M.  Du  Cimetiere,  a  Genevan,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  the 
year  1700,  and  lived  there  nearly  tlihly  years,  practising  his  pro- 
fession as  a  painter,  and  collecting  specimens  in  natural  history. 
Washington  sa}*s  he  drew  many  good  likenesses,  from  the  life,  and 
had  them  engraved  in  Paris,  for  sale ;  and  besides  his  own  he  men- 
tions particularly  those  of  General  Gates  and  Baron  Steuben. 

Robert  Fulton  painted  a  poor  portrait  of  AVashington  in  1782, 
who  in  the  following  year  sat  at  Rocky  Hill,  New  Jersey,  to  AVil- 
Uam  Dunlap  and  Josei)h  Wright.  Wright's  j)icture  was  sent  to 
Europe  as  a  present  from  the  Chief  to  the  Count  de  Solms. 
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M.  Houdon  arrived  from  France  in  1785,  in  the  same  ship  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  and,  proceeding  to  Mount  Vernon,  remained  there  two 
Aveeks,  in  which  time  he  modelled  the  head  of  the  General  for  his 
statue  which  had  })een  ordered  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  is 
now  in  the  capitol  at  Richmond. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration,  in  New  York,  Edward  Savage,  a 
miserable  painter,  copied  the  President's  features  as  well  as  he 
could,  for  Harvard  College,  and  his  portrait  was  engraved  by 
young  Edwin,  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  though  Savage  took 
the  credit  of  its  execution  on  the  copper  as  well  as  on  the  canvas. 
About  the  same  time  Madame  de  Brehan,  sister  of  the  French 
minister,  made  two  small  portraits  of  him,  one  of  Avhich  he  present- 
ed to  Mrs.  Bingham.     The  other  was  engraved  in  Paris. 

Trumbull  had  painted  a  head  of  Washington,  from  memory,  in 
1780.  In  the  fall  of  1789  he  returned  from  Europe,  and  soon  after 
executed  the  portrait  Avhich  is  in  the  New  York  City  Hall ;  and  in 
1792,  in  Philadelphia,  that  Avliich  is  in  the  gallery  at  New  Haven. 
The  city  of  Charleston  had  engaged  him  to  paint  a  full-length  of 
the  President,  and  he  says  "  he  undertook  it  con  amore^  meaning  to 
give  his  military  character  in  the  most  sublime  moment  of  its  exer- 
tion —  the  evening  previous  to  the  battle  of  Princeton,  when,  viewing 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  approaching  enemy,  and  the  impossil)ility 
of  again  crossing  the  Delaware  or  retreating  down  the  river,  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  returning  l)y  a  night  march  into  the  country 
from  which  he  had  just  been  driven,  thus  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
communication  and  destroying  his  stores  at  Brunswick."  "  I  told 
the  President  my  object,"  he  says;  "he  entered  into  it  Avarmly, 
and,  as  the  work  advanced,  we  talked  of  the  scene,  its  dangers,  its 
almost  desperation."  He  looked  again  as  if  animated  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  conflict,  and  the  artist  pleased  himself  with  a  belief 
that  he  had  transferred  to  the  canvas  the  lofty  expression  of  the 
45 
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hero's  countenance.  But  this  production  did  not  give  satisfaction ; 
the  people  of  Charleston  desired  a  "  matter-of-fact  likeness,  calm, 
tranquil,  peaceful,'^  and  AVashington  sat  again,  for  such  a  picture. 
In  1791  and  1792  Trumbull  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits, 
among  which  were  those  of  Jolin  Jay,  Temple  Franklin,  Mi-s.  Wash- 
ington (with  a  full  rosy  face,  and  in  a  white  dress,  and  cap  —  very 
matronly),  Nelly  Custis,  Sophia  Chew,  Harriet  Chew,  Cornelia 
Schuyler  (a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  afterward  married  to  Mr. 
Van  Rensselaer),  Julia  Se}Tnour,  who  was  a  celebrated  beauty,  and 
two  daughtei's  of  Jeremiah  Wadsworth. 

In  1791  Mr.  Archil>ald  Robertson,  of  Aberdeen,  arrived  in  this 
countrj^,  beai-ing  from  the  Earl  of  Buchan  an  introductory  letter  to 
AVashington,  and  a  box  made  from  the  oak  tree  which  sheltered 
Sir  William  Wallace,  after  the  battle  of  Falldi-k,  Avhich  the  Gold- 
smith's Company  of  Edinburgh  had  previously  presented  to  the 
eai'l.  Mr.  Robertson  painted  a  very  good  portrait  of  the  President^ 
which  was  sent  to  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Lear,  in  1794,  and  he  afterward 
pui*sued  his  profession  with  success  for  many  years  in  New  York. 

Giuseppe  Ceracchi,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  contemporary 
sculptors,  had  conceived  in  Rome  a  design  for  a  monument  of  the 
American  revolution,  and  coming  to  Philadelphia,  in  1791,  he  pre- 
pared a  model  of  it,  which  was  much  admired.  It  was  to  be  of  statu- 
ary marble,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  to  cost  but  thirty  thousand 
dollai-s.  This  sum,  however,  could  not  be  obtained,  and  Ceracchi  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  was  subsequently  put  to  death  for  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Napoleon.  While  here  he  executed  busts  of  Wash- 
ington and  many  other  distinguished  characters.  He  invited  Dr. 
Hugh  Williamson  to  sit  for  one,  and  that  person  made  himself  ap- 
pear exceedingly  ridiculous  by  the  puerile  manner  in  which  he  de- 
clined the  compliment. 

In  a  collection  which  I  have  made  of  more  than  sixty  engraved 
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portraits  of  Washington  pulJLslied  during  his  life — probal)ly  the 
largest  collection  of  the  kind  in  existence  —  I  find  three  Avhich  pur- 
port to  be  from  paintings  ])y  Charles  Wilson  Peale.  One,  painted 
at  Mount  Vernon  in  1Y70,  was  engraved  l>y  R.  Scott;  another, 
painted  in  1780,  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Peale  himself;  and 
the  third,  from  a  picture  dated  1783,  was  engraved  the  following 
year  in  Paris,  Mr.  Peale  painted  fourteen  portraits  of  Washington, 
but  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  of  them  Avere  from  life. 
His  brother  James  painted  two,  and  his  son  Rembrandt  one. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  Mr.  Wertmiiller,  a  German, 
painted  a  portrait  of  Washington,  from  life,  in  1783 ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  President  ever  sat  to  liim. 

Gilbert  Stuart,  after  a  biilliant  career  in  London,  estal^lished 
himself  for  a  short  time  in  New  York.  Soon  after  his  anival  Judge 
Gushing,  who  happened  then  to  be  in  the  city,  invited  him  to  tea,  and 
Mrs.  Gushing  refers  to  him  in  her  diary  as  "  an  extraordinary  limner, 
said  to  excel  by  far  any  other  in  America."  His  reputation  was  so 
high  indeed  that  everybody  who  was  rich  enough  to  pay  his  price 
was  anxious  to  sit  to  him,  and  he  j)roduced  with  great  rapidity  a 
large  number  of  portraits.  But  a  desire  to  paint  Washington  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  retura  to  the  United  States,  and 
he  Avas  impatient  to  begin  his  work.  His  fii*st  picture  was  un- 
successful, l)ut  the  second  was  hi  every  respect  masterly,  and  the 
artist  and  the  su])ject  were  equally  pleased  Avith  it.  Only  the  head 
was  finished.  From  this  he  made  more  than  twenty  copies.  Of 
his  four  or  five  full-lengths,  the  fii'st  was  sent  l^y  Mr.  Bingham*  as 

*  Before  sitting  for  this  picture  Washiiigtou  wrote  to  Stuart  the  following  note:  "Sir:  1  am 
under  pnHuise  to  Mri».  Biughani  to  sit  for  you  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock;  and  wishing  to  know 
if  it  id  convenient  to  you  thiit  I  should  do  so,  and  whether  it  shall  be  at  your  own  house,  (as  she 
talked  of  the  state  house,)  1  send  this  note  to  you  to  ask  infoi-mation.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Gto.  Wasiiingtox.  Monday  evening,  11th  April,  1*796."  He  sat  at  Stuart's  own  house, 
and  was  accompanied  several  times  by  Harriet  Chew,  (afterwards  Mrs.  Carroll,)  whose  conver- 
Bation  lie  said  should  give  his  face  its  most  agreeable  expression. 
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a  present  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  last  is  now  in  Fanneil  Hall 
in  Boston. 

A  Lust  of  Wasliington  was  modelled  by  a  Mr.  Gullagher,  of 
Boston,  in  1789 ;  a  much  better  one  was  produced  by  Mi*.  Eccles- 
ton,  of  Virginia,  in  1796.  The  last  portrait  of  him  was  in  crayon,  by 
Shai'pless,  drawn  the  same  year. 

Among  the  miniature  painters  of  the  time  of  Washington  Ben- 
jamin Trott  held  a  conspicuous  rank ;  but  no  artist  in  this  depailr 
ment  is  deserving  of  comparison  with  Edward  Malbone,  for  pro- 
priety and  grace,  or  the  details  of  finished  execution.  "  The  Hours  " 
shosv  what  capacities  he  had  for  composition,  but  his  vocation  was 
for  portraiture,  and  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  this  branch 
of  art  by  its  professors  or  by  others,  "the  power  of  animating  and 
dignifying  the  countenance,  and  impressing  on  it  the  appearance  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  requires,''  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynplds  well  observes, 
"  a  nobleness  of  conception  which  goes  beyond  any  thing  in  the 
mere  exhibition  of  even  the  most  perfect  forms."  When  Mr.  Mon- 
roe was  in  London,  on  his  way  to  France,  as  minister  to  that  coun- 
try, Mr.  West  said  to  him,  "  I  have  seen  a  picture  painted  by  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Malbone,  which  no  man  in  England 
could  excel ; "  and  other  critics,  of  authority  as  high  as  that  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  have  declared  that  there  are 
even  now  in  the  most  famous  collections  no  miniatures  comparable 
to  those  of  our  ingenious  countryman,  whose  works  continue  to  be 
cherished  among  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  few  families  who  em- 
ployed him  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  beauties  of  the  time  of  Washington  were  for  the 
most  part  somewhat  faded  before  Malbone  was  fairly  started  in  his 
career ;  })ut  this  volume  is  adorned  by  an  engi'aving  fi^om  one  of 
his  Avorks,  alike  remarkable  for  fidelity  and  a  simple  and  chaste 
elegance  rarely  displayed  in  such  performances. 
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As  the  second  term  of  liis  administratiou  drew  near  its  end,  many 
of  tlie  fiiends  of  Washington  m'ged  him  to  continue  for  another 
period  of  four  years  at  the  head  of  affaii-s ;  ]jut  it  was  impossible 
to  change  his  purpose  of  retiring  to  private  life.  He  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  i)rofligacy  of  his  enemies,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  179G,  Avrote  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  Avas  still  in  Portu- 
gal :  "  The  gazettes  will  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  state 
of  politics  and  parties  in  this  country,  and  will  show  you  at  the 
same  time,  if  Bache's  Aurora  is  among  them,  in  what  manner  I  am 
attacked  for  pei'severing  steadily  in  measures  which  to  me  appear 
necessary  to  preserve  us,  during  the  conflicts  of  belligerent  powers, 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  But  these  attacks,  unjust  and  unpleasant 
as  they  are,  will  occasion  no  change  in  my  conduct,  nor  Avill  they 
produce  any  other  effect  in  my  mind  than  to  increase  the  solicitude 
which  long  since  has  taken  fast  hold  of  my  heart,  to  enjoy  in  the 
shades  of  retirement  the  consolation  of  believing  that  I  have  ren- 
dered to  my  countiy  every  service  to  which  my  abilities  were  com- 
petent—  not  from  pecuniary  or  ambitious  motives,  nor  from  a 
desii'e  to  provide  for  any  men  farther  than  then*  intiinsic  merit  en- 
titled them,  and  surely  not  with  a  view  of  bringing  my  own  rela- 
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tions  into  office.  Malignity  therefoi-e  may  dart  its  shafts,  but  no 
earthly  power  can  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
I  have  not  in  the  Avhole  course  of  my  administration  committed  an 
intentional  error/' 

With  Ml*.  Jeflferson  the  President  had  maintained  an  occasional 
and  formal  intercoui-se  up  to  this  period.  On  the  sixth  of  July, 
between  three  and  four  Aveeks  after  the  alx)ve  sentences  were  sent 
to  Colonel  Humphreys,  he  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  democratic 
party  a  final  communication,  in  which  he  says :  "  Until  within  the 
last  year  or  two  I  had  no  conception  that  parties  would  or  even 
could  go  the  length  I  have  been  witness  to ;  nor  did  I  believe,  un- 
til lately,  that  it  wjis  Avithin  the  bomids  of  probability,  hardly 
within  tlio:?e  of  possiljility,  that,  Avhile  I  was  using  my  utmost  ex- 
ertioas  to  establish  a  national  character  of  our  own,  independent, 
as  far  as  our  obligations  and  justice  and  truth  would  permit,  of 
e\  ery  nation  of  the  earth,  and  wished  by  steering  a  steady  course 
to  preserve  this  country  from  the  horroi-s  of  a  desolating  war,  I 
should  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation,  and  subject 
to  the  influence  of  another ;  and,  to  prove  it,  that  every  act  of  my 
administration  would  be  tortured,  and  the  grossest  and  most  insidi- 
ous representations  of  them  made,  by  giving  one  side  only  of  a 
subject,  and  that  too  in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as 
could  scarcely  l>e  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even 
to  a  common  juckpocket.  But  enough  of  this.  I  have  already 
gone  further  in  the  expression  of  my  feelings  than  I  intended." 
This  brought  the  correspondence  of  the  fouudei-s  and  heads  of  the 
rival  parties  to  a  final  conclusion. 

In  the  following  September,  nearly  sLx  months  before  the  end 
of  his  admimstratiou,  he  published  his  Farewell  Address  to  tin 
People  of  the  United  States,  the  most  diguitied  exhibition  of  poli^ 
ical  wisdom  that  ever  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a  statesman.    ' 
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was  generally  received  hy  the  legislatures  and  the  people  Avith  the 
respect  which  was  due  to  such  a  disj)lay  of  feeling  and  undei'stand- 
ing,  from  so  exalted  a  character,  and  it  luis  continued  to  l)e  an  in- 
fluence and  an  authority,  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  second  only  to 
the  Constitution  itself. 

In  December  the  two  houses  of  Congress  came  together,  and 
the  President  delivered,  in  pei-son,  as  was  his  custom,  his  last  mes- 
sage, at  the  close  of  Avhich  he  said,  "  Tlie  situation  in  which  I  now 
stand,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  naturally  recalls  the  period  Avlien  the 
administration  of  the  present  form  of  government  commenced ;  and 
I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate  you  and  my  country  on 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  nor  to  repeat  my  fervent  supplica- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Arluter  of  nations,  that  his  can^ 
may  still  l)e  extended  to  the  United  States;  that  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  tlie  jx^ople  may  l)e  pn^served;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment which  they  have  instituted  for  the  protection  of  their  lil)er- 
ties  may  he  perpetual." 

II. 

The  sixty-fifth  annivei'sary  of  the  birth-day  of  Washington  was 
celebrated  Avith  an  unusual  l)ut  a  saddened  enthusiasm.  Eveiy  one 
felt  that  it  was  the  hist  occasion  of  the  kind  on  which  he  would  l)e 
present  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  illustrious  Chief  Avould  him- 
self see  ])ut  few  returns  of  it  any  where.  The  ships  in  the  harT)or 
displayed  their  gayest  colors ;  the  bells  of  the  churches  every  half 
hour  during  the  day  rang  merry  peals ;  and  the  members  of  Con- 
greas  and  other  oftici:d  charactei*s,  with  a  great  number  of  the  most 
respectable  i)rivate  citizens,  waited  on  the  President  at  hLs  residence 
to  offer  in  i)ei-son  their  homage  and  congratulations.  In  the  even- 
ing there  was  a  splendid  ball  at  the  amphitheatre.     The  area  usu- 
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ally  occupied  hy  the  equestrians  was  floored  over  for  dancing,  and 
the  whole  interior  was  tastefully  and  profusely  ornamented  with  ever- 
greeiL^,  the  symbols  of  his  fame,  and  with  banners  and  inscriptions. 
Upon  an  elevated  platform  was  a  sofa,  wdth  a  canopy  over  it,  for 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Washington.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
to  this,  but  moved  about,  convei-sing  familiarly  with  the  company, 
consisting  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
senatoi-s,  representatives,  and  the  most  distinguished  strangers  and 
inhabitants  of  the  citv.  Jeremiah  Smith,  writin^jr  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  same  evening,  tells  us  that  there  were  present  five  hundred 
ladies,  elegantly  dressed,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  gentlemen. 
"  The  President  and  ^Irs.  Washington,"  he  says,  "  were  in  very  good 
spirits,  and,  I  am  pei'suaded,  have  not  spent  so  agreeable  an  even- 
ing for  a  long  time.  Every  countenance  bespoke  pleasure  and  ap- 
prol)ation  ;  even  democrats  forgot  for  a  moment  their  enmity,  and 
seemed  to  join  heartily  in  the  festivity." 

A  few  days  before  his  final  retirement  the  President  held  his 
last  foiTOal  levee.  It  was  attended  not  only  by  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  metropolis,  but  by  a  larger  number  of  eminent  men 
than  had  ever  been  present  on  a  similar  occasion.  Tlie  leading 
democratic  journal,  "  The  Aurora,"  had  a  few  days  pre\dously  given 
ex])ressi()n  to  the  feelings  of  its  pai-ty  in  a  characteristic  article,  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  "  if  ever  a  nation  was  debauched  by  a 
man,  the  American  nation  has  been  debauched  by  Washington  ;  if 
ever  a  nation  was  deceived  by  a  man,  the  American  nation  has  been 
deceived  by  Washington ;"  and  the  poor  wTetch,  Thomas  Paine, 
had  addressed  a  puT)lic  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he  said, 
"  As  to  you,  sir,  treacherous  in  private  friendship,  and  a  hypocrite 
in  pul>lic  life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether  you  are 
an  apostate  or  an  impostor,  whether  you  have  abandoned  good 
principles,  or  Avhether  you  ever  had  any ; "  and  when  a  resolution 
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was  offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  complimenting  him  on 
his  approaching  release  from  the  cares  of  government,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, who  had  lately  become  a  member  of  Congress,  with  twenty 
others,  voted  against  it ;  yet  at  this  last  levee  the  respectability  of 
the  countiy  was  largely  represented — the  men  who  were  most  emi- 
nent for  talents  and  for  honorable  actions  came,  in  crowds,  to  offer 
a  reverence  the  most  sincere  and  affectionate  that  ever  was  yielded 
to  human  greatness. 

On  the  second  of  March  Washington  wrote  to  his  old  friend 
General  Knox :  "To  the  wearied  traveller,  who  sees  a  resting-place, 
and  is  bending  his  body  to  lean  thereon,  I  now  compare  myself; 
but  for  me  to  be  suffered  to  do  this  in  peace,  is  too  much  to  be  en- 
dured by  some ;  to  misrepresent  my  motives,  to  reprobate  my  poli- 
tics, and  to  weaken  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  my 
administration,  are  objects  which  cannot  be  relinquished  by  those 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our  politi- 
cal system.  The  consolation,  however,  which  results  from  conscious 
rectitude,  and  the  approving  voice  of  my  country,  unequivocally 
expressed  by  its  representatives,  deprives  their  sting  of  its  poison, 
and  places  in  the  same  point  of  view  both  the  weakness  and  the 
malignity  of  their  efforts.  Although  the  prospect  of  retirement  is 
most  grateful  to  my  soul,  and  I  have  not  a  wish  to  mix  again  in 
the  great  world,  or  to  partake  in  its  politics,  yet  I  am  not  without 
my  regrets  at  parting  with  (perhaps  never  more  to  meet  them)  the 
few  intimates  whom  I  love,  and  among  these,  be  assured,  you  are 
one.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Bingham  and  others  of  your  agree- 
able situation  and  prospects,  at  St.  George's,  gave  me  infinite  plea- 
sure, and  no  one  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  that  they  may 
increase  with  your  years.  The  remainder  of  my  life,  which  in  the 
course  of  nature  cannot  be  long,  will  be  occupied  in  rural  amuse- 
ments ;  and  though  I  shall  seclude  myself  as  much  as  possible  from 
46 
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the  noisy  and  bustling  crowd,  none  would  more  than  myself  be  re- 
galed by  the  company  of  those  I  esteem,  at  Mount  Vernon — more 
than  twenty  miles  from  which,  after  I  arrive  there,  it  is  not  likely 
that  I  shall  ever  be. . . .  To-morrow,  at  dinner,  I  shall,  as  a  servant 
of  the  public,  take  my  leave  of  the  President  elect,  of  the  foreign 
characters,  the  heads  of  departments,  <fec.,  and  the  day  following, 
with  pleasure,  I  shall  witness  the  inauguration  of  my  successor  in 
the  chair  of  government.'' 

To  this  dinner  as  many  were  invited  as  could  be  accommodated 
at  the  President's  table.  Among  them  were  Mr.  and  Mre.  liston, 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  d'Yrujo,  and  the  other  foreign  minis- 
ters, with  their  wives ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wol- 
cott^  JVIr.  and  Mrs.  McHenry,  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Gushing,  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Bingham,*  Mr.  Adams,  JMr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Jeflferson,  and  Bishop 
White.  "During  the  dinner,"  says  the  bishop,  "much  hilarity 
prevailed ;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth  it  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  President — certainly  without  design.  Having  filled  his  glass, 
he  addressed  the  company,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  saying, 
*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  drink  your 
health,  as  a  public  man.     I  do  it  with  sincerity,  and  wishing  you 

*  The  fate  of  Mrs.  Bingham,  eo  frequently  mentioned  iu  these  pages,  presents  an  affecting 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  honors  and  enjoyments.  Returning  from  a  party  of  plea- 
sure, soon  afler  the  birth  of  her  only  son,  exposure  to  the  cold,  in  a  sleigh,  brought  on  a  malady 
which  was  soon  perceived  to  be  dangerous.  A  milder  climate  was  recommended,  and  a  vessel 
fitted  with  great  care  for  her  transport  to  the  Bermudas^  Her  departure,  on  a  palanquin,  from 
her  splendid  mansion  to  this  vessel,  which,  it  was  generally  apprehended,  would  never  restore 
her  to  her  friends,  was  an  event  which  attracted  the  gaze  of  hundreds.  Climate  could  produce 
no  benefit,  and  after  some  months  of  gradual  but  sure  decline,  she  expired  in  those  islands,  on 
the  eleventh  of  May,  1801,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Her  husband,  overwhelmed  with  the 
losA  of  such  a  wife,  went  afterwards  to  England,  and  died  at  Bath,  about  the  year  1804.  His 
monument,  in  the  abbey  church  there,  attracts  the  notice  of  the  American  traveller.  Mrs. 
Bingham  left  three  children.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  who  died  in  1848,  married  Alexander 
Baring,  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  present  peer.  The  second,  Maria, 
married,  first,  Alexandre,  Comte  de  Tilly ;  second,  Henry  Baring ;  and,  third,  le  Marquis  de 
Blaisel    She  died,  I  believe,  not  long  since, 
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all  possible  happiness.'  There  was  an  end  of  all  pleasantry."  The 
bishop  chanced  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  wife  of  the  British 
minister,  and  perceived  that  her  cheeks  were  suflFiised  with  tears. 
Doubtless  there  were  many  other  such  displays  of  feeling. 

III. 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  Chestnut  street  in  the  vicinity 
of  Congress  Hall  was  filled  with  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
anxious  to  see  once  more  the  retiring  President.  At  eleven  o'clock 
IVIr.  Jefferson  took  his  oath  as  Vice  President,  in  the  presence  of 
the  senate,  and  that  body  soon  after  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of 
the  representatives,  which  was  densely  crowded.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers had  yielded  their  chairs  to  women,  and  every  place  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  galleiy  was  occupied.  At  twelve  o'clock  Wash- 
ington entered,  and  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers  and  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefe.  Mr.  Adams  followed,  in  a  few  moments, 
and  was  received  in  the  same  manner.  The  Chief  Justice,  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  with  liis  associates,  Cushing,  Wilson,  and  Iredell,  was 
seated  at  a  table  in  front  of  the  chair  of  the  Speaker,  and  when  he 
had  administered  the  oath  of  his  oflSce  to  the  new  President,  the 
inaugural  speech  was  delivered,  and  was  heard  with  a  profound  at- 
tention. Mr.  Adams  referred  to  Washington,  as  a  personage  "  who, 
by  a  long  course  of  great  actions,  regulated  by  prudence,  justice, 
temperance,  and  fortitude — conducting  a  people  inspired  by  the 
same  virtues,  and  animated  with  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and 
love  of  liberty,  to  independence  and  peace,  to  increasing  wealth  and 
unexampled  prosperity  —  had  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  commanded  the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  se- 
cured immortal  glory  Avith  posterity." 

Dr.  William  Duer,  lately  President  of  Columbia  College,  was  a 
spectator  of  this  scene.     "  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,"  he  says, 
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"  as  the  venerable  Lero  moved  towards  the  door,  there  was  a  rush 
from  the  gallery  that  threatened  the  lives  of  those  who  were  most 
eager  to  catch  a  last  look  of  him  who,  among  mortals,  was  the  first 
o])ject  of  their  veneration.  Some  of  us  effected  an  escape  by  slip- 
ping down  the  pillars,  I  succeeded  in  making  good  my  retreat 
through  the  outer  door,  in  time  to  see  the  retiring  veteran,  as  he 
waved  his  hat  in  return  for  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  while  his 
gray  locks  '  streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  wind.'  Seldom  as  he 
was  known  to  smile,  his  face  now  beamed  with  radiance  and  be- 
nignity. I  followed  him  in  the  crowd  to  his  own  door,  where,  as  he 
turned  to  address  the  multitude,  his  countenance  assumed  a  serious 
and  almost  melancholy  expression,  his  voice  failed  him,  his  eyes  were 
suffused  with  tears,  and  only  by  his  gestures  could  he  indicate  his 
thanks,  and  convey  a  farewell  blessing  to  the  people.  This  was 
the  last  I  saw  of  the  most  illustrious  of  mankind,  and  should  I  live 
a  thousand  years,  I '  ne'er  shall  look  ijpon  his  like  again.' "  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Adams  had  returned  to  his  residence  Washington  made  him 
a  \'isit,  cordially  congratulated  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
administration  might  be  happy,  successful,  and  honorable.  In  the 
evening  he  attended  an  entertainment  given  by  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  the  city,  at  the  amphitheatre.  The  leading  public  charac- 
ters, including  the  foreign  ministers,  were  present,  and  the  place  was 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with  numerous  paintings,  referring  to 
AVashington's  life  and  8er\'ices.  One  of  them  was  a  representation 
of  his  home  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  surrounding  scenery. 

IV. 

Ftte  days  after  the  inauguration  of  his  successor  Washington 
set  out  for  Mount  Vernon.  He  was  received  at  aU  the  towns  on 
the  way  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  been  manifested  du- 
ring his  triumphal  journey  to  New  York,  eight  years  before.     He 
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was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  AVasliington^  Miss  Eleanor  Custis,  George 
W.  P.  Custis,  and  the  son  of  Lafayette,  Avith  his  preceptor.  The 
other  granddaughters  of  Mrs.  Washington  were  married — -one  to 
Mr.  Law,  an  English  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Peters.  Nelly  Custis  soon  after  became  the  wife  of 
Washington's  nephew,  Mr.  Lawi*ence  Lewis. 

Of  his  daily  life  at  Mount  Vernon  he  has  left  us  a  pleasing  de- 
scription. "  Having  turned  aside  from  the  broad  walks  of  political 
into  the  narrow  paths  of  private  life,  I  shall  leave  it,  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is,  to  consider  subjects  of  this  sort,  and,  as  every  good  citi- 
zen ought  to  do,  conform  to  whatsoever  the  ruling  powers  shall  de- 
cide. To  make  and  sell  a  little  flour,  annually,  to  repair  houses 
(going  fast  to  ruin),  to  build  one,  for  the  security  of  my  papers  of 
a  public  nature,  and  to  amuse  myself  in  agiicultural  and  other 
rural  pursuits,  wUl  constitute  employment  for  the  few  yeai'S  I  have 
to  remain  on  this  terrestrial  globe.  K,  also,  I  could  now  and  then 
meet  the  friends  I  esteem,  it  would  fill  their  measure  and  add  zest  to 
my  enjoyments ;  but  if  this  happens,  it  must  be  under  my  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  as  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  go  beyond 
twenty  miles  from  them."  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  he  wrote, 
"  I  begin  my  diurnal  course  with  the  sun ; "  and  having  described 
his  preparations  for  the  day's  business,  he  proceeds,  "  by  the  time 
I  have  accomplished  these  matters  breakfast  (a  little  after  seven 
o'clock)  is  ready ;  this  being  over,  I  mount  my  hoi'se,  and  ride 
round  my  farms,  which  employs  me  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner, at  which  I  rarely  miss  seeing  strange  faces,  come,  as  they  say, 
out  of  respect  for  me.  Pray,  would  not  the  word  curiosity  answer 
as  well  ?  And  how  different  this  from  having  a  few  social  friends 
at  a  cheerful  boai'd !  The  usual  time  of  sitting  at  table,  a  walk, 
and  tea,  bring  me  within  the  dawn  of  candle-light^  previous  to 
which,  if  not  prevented  by  company,  I  resolve  that  as  Boon  as  the 
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glimmering  taper  supplies  the  place  of  the  great  luminary,  I  will 
retire  to  my  writing-table  and  acknowledge  the  letters  I  have 
receiveil ;  but  when  the  lights  are  brought,  I  feel  tired,  and  disin- 
clined to  engage  in  this  work,  conceiN^ing  that  the  next  night  will 
do  as  well.     The  next  night  comes,  and  with  it  the  same  causes  of 

postponement,  and  so  on Having  given  you  this  history  of  a  day, 

it  will  serve  for  a  year."  In  this  way  passed  the  closing  period  of 
his  life.  WTien  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  French  Directory 
made  it  necessary  for  our  government  to  prepare  for  war,  the  aged 
Chief,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  private  interests,  his  happiness, 
and  even  his  f:\me,  for  his  country,  accepted  again  the  office  of 
commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States ;  but  fortunately 
peace  was  preserved,  and  he  was  not  called  from  his  retirement. 

Every  one  is  familiar  vdih  the  history  of  the  closing  scene  of 
his  august  career.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of 
Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1799,  he  expired. 

V. 

In  this  volume  I  have  attempted  in  a  desultory  way  to  illustrate 
the  habits  of  society  and  the  characteristics  of  eminent  pei-sons,  in 
an  age  the  most  important  and  extraordinary  in  om*  history.  The 
main  design  has  been  to  exhibit  the  social  rather  than  the  political 
aspects  of  that  time ;  but  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  one  and  not  the  other.  The  events  which  secured 
to  this  country  a  popular  constitution  as  a  possession  for  ever,  made 
every  American  a  member  of  the  most  responsible,  difficult,  and 
dignified  profession  which  the  ability  of  man  can  illustrate  —  the 
profession  of  politics.  By  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country  we 
are  all  hereditarj'  statesmen ;  we  are  all  advisers  and  active  directors 
of  the  administration.  "  Ja\  vie  du  plus  simple  particulier  dans  une 
republique,"  said  the  elder  and  the  wiser  of  the  Mirabeaus,  "  est 
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plus  compliquee  que  celle  d'un  liomme  en  place  dans  une  monar- 
eliie.''  Of  this  calling  of  politics  may  be  Siiid  what  Augustus 
Schlegel  has  said  of  authorship,  that  according  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  pui'sued,  it  is  an  infamy,  a  pastime,  a  day-labor,  a  handi- 
craft, an  art,  a  science,  a  virtue.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
society,  and  every  one  in  it,  that  the  character  and  tone  of  this 
profession  should  be  raised,  and  maintained  at  an  elevation ;  that 
its  members  should  be  capable  of  dealing  in  it  with  competent 
ability,  and  with  that  temper  of  confidence  that  rejects  and  de- 
spises tricks  and  intrigue ;  that  they  should  be  always  feeling  that 
it  involves  principles,  and  not  merely  personalities;  that  it  is  a 
great  moral  and  intellectual  science,  in  which  passions  and  interests 
must  play  in  perpetual  subordination  to  the  permanent  laws  of  wis- 
dom and  truth ;  and  that  all  its  acts  and  all  its  contests  stand  in 
such  intimate  relations  with  the  lofty  interests  of  human  virtue  and 
human  gi'eatness,  that  the  humblest  efforts  in  its  cause  partake  of 
dignity,  and  its  least  rewards  are  truly  honorable.  Nothing  would 
have  a  more  happy  influence  on  the  politics  of  this  day,  nothing 
raise,  expand  and  purify  them,  or  give  them  higher  significance 
and  greater  weight,  than  a  study  of  the  private  and  public  charac- 
ters and  actions  of  those  who  founded  our  constitution,  and  watched 
over  the  earliest  development  of  its  principles.  To  comprehend  the 
distinction  and  the  permanent  relation  between  the  great  parties 
which  have  divided  and  will  always  divide  this  country,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  resort  to  the  conferences  and  the  conduct  of  those  who, 
in  the  brighter  and  ])etter  time  of  the  commonwealth,  explored  the 
depths  of  that  subject  Avith  the  sagacity  of  philosophers,  and  illus- 
trated its  extent  upon  the  largest  scale  of  statesmanship. 

"  I  am  not  fonder  of  simpletons  in  politics  than  other  people 
are,"  wrote  M.  Capfigue, "  but  for  the  honor  of  mankind  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  men  may  be  clever  and  still  retmn  perfect 
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probity  and  good  faith."  This  difficult  art,  to  carry  into  public  life 
the  morals  and  the  sentiments  that  give  grace  to  private  character ; 
to  join  sincerity  and  directness  of  personal  deportment  with  effect- 
iveness and  force  of  political  action ;  to  gain  the  outward  with 
neither  soilure  nor  loss  of  a  more  sacred  excellence  within,  seemed 
to  be  the  native  inspiration  of  those  extraordinary  men  who  formed 
the  entourage  of  Washington.  They  were  a  band  of  "  Happy 
Warriors," 

"  Whose  high  endeavors  were  an  inward  light 
That  made  the  path  before  them  always  bright, 
More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 
As  tempted  more : 

Who,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill. 
And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 
Still  fixed  good  on  good  alone,  and  owe 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  they  know." 

It  has  not  been  attempted  in  this  too  hasty  performance  to  dis- 
cuss any  of  those  important  questions  of  policy  which  were  sug- 
gested or  decided  during  the  earlier  administrations.  The  histories 
of  affairs  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  ample  for  the  inquisitive 
student  who  would  examine  the  claims  which  the  statesmanship  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Marshall,  and  their  friends,  on 
the  one  side,  and  that  of  Jefferson,  Randolph,  Giles,  Paine,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  the  rest  of  the  opposition  leaders,  on  the  other,  pre- 
sents for  our  approval  and  imitation.  But  demeanor  in  the  drawing- 
room  was  then  at  the  seat  of  government  a  reflection  of  temper  in 
the  cal)inet  and  the  senate  ;  and  styles  of  living  and  conversation 
were  continually  referred  to  in  public  debates  as  evidences  of  po- 
litical tendencies,  and  causes  of  apprehended  political  dangers.  To 
illustrate  the  personal  qualities  of  the  chief  characters  of  that  time, 
by  collecting  these  scant  and  fragmentary  reminiscences  of  habit, 
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feeling,  and  social  condition,  was  therefore  a  task  not  less  worthy  of 
an  inquirer  respecting  the  rise  of  parties  and  opinions,  than  of  a 
historian  of  civility. 

The  founders  and  first  administrators  of  our  government  were 
intellectually  and  morally  far  above  the  ordinary  examples  of  hu- 
man greatness.  A  fame  as  pure  and  splendid  as  theirs  is  among 
the  rarest  products  of  history.  The  central  figure  in  that  group  of 
eminent  personages  was  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  it  is  de- 
lightful to  turn  ffom  the  humiliating  page  in  which  is  recorded  the 
insults  which  he  suffered  for  his  virtues,  to  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  honors  he  received  from  those  who  more 
justly  appreciated  his  nature  and  his  services.  The  select  circle  of 
official  and  private  characters  with  whom  Washington  was  most 
intimate,  compiised  an  amount  of  respectability  which  perhaps  was 
never  in  any  royal  or  imperial  court  surpassed,  and  of  this  circle 
none  ever  approached  him  without  being  either  fascinated  by  his 
grandeur  or  touched  by  his  goodness. 

The  higher  domestic  life  of  that  period,  as  revealed  in  all  we 
know  of  its  refinement  and  elegance,  its  dignified  courtesy  and  in- 
flexible morality,  can  be  contemplated  with  only  a  respectful  admi- 
ration. It  was  in  keeping  with  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  as- 
cendant politics.  Women  unhesitatingly  evinced  their  sympathies 
with  whatever  was  generous  and  honorable  in  public  conduct,  but 
rarely  if  ever  in  forgetfulness  of  the  requirements  of  feminine  pro- 
priety. Though  patriotic  they  were  content  to  be  women  still,  and 
were  anxious  for  the  distinctions  of  delicacy  and  grace.  They  per- 
ceived that  it  was  their  nobility  not  to  be  men,  but  to  be  women 
worthy  of  men.  In  possession  of  every  right  with  which  they  were 
endowed  by  nature,  they  had  no  desire  to  exercise  men's  prerog- 
atives. There  were  indeed  some  shameless  females,  not  unwilling 
to  exhibit  mortification  at  having  been  created  of  a  sex  whose  finer 
47 
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attributes  were  beyond  their  emulation,  and  all  the  poor  stuflF  which 
thi3  class  now  displays  in  periodical  offences  against  decency,  was 
sjX)ken  and  written  till  it  grew  too  stale  even  for  derision ;  but 
these  creatures  were  not  in  society ;  they  were  regarded  only  as 
curious  monsters.  Such  wives  as  those  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Jay,  Wolcott,  Bradford,  and  King,  had  no  desire,  as  Montaigne 
expresses  it,  "  to  cover  their  beauties  under  others  that  were  none 
of  theirs." 


APPENDIX. 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  WASHINGTON,  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  SOME 
CONTEMPORARY  FOREIGNERS. 

TiiE  Burpassing  greatness  of  Washington  was  seen  and  felt  by  every  one  who  was  permitted 
to  come  into  his  presence.  The  stature  and  air  of  other  eminent  characters  have  frequently  dis- 
appointed their  expectations  whose  ideas  had  been  formed  by  the  fame  of  illustrious  actions. 
With  those  who  saw  Washington  this  was  never  the  case.  Every  thing  about  him  gave  assurance 
of  a  character  altogether  transcending  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  humanity.  We  have  des- 
^criptious  of  him  by  many  foreigners  who  visited  this  country  during  his  military  or  his  po- 
litical career,  but  unfortunately  none  by  his  most  intimate,  affectionate,  and  reverent  friends, 
Lafayette,  Luzerne,  and  some  others,  in  the  army,  or  in  the  earlier  d^lomatic  service  of  France. 
From  those  that  we  have,  however,  a  few  are  here  transcribed. 

In  the  expedition  under  the  Marslial  Count  de  Rochambeau,  which  arrived  in  America  in 

1780,  were  Lieutenant  General  Count  Mathicu  Dumas,  and  Major  General  the  Marquis  de  Chas- 

tellux,  both  of  whom  afterward  attempted  the  portraiture  of  Washington  in  their  Memofrs.   Dumas 

introduces  him  as  follows : 

'*6enebal  Wabiiixotox,  accompanied  by  the  Marqnia  de  Lafayette,  repaired  in  person  to  the  French  head- 
qoartera.  We  liad  been  impatient  to  see  the  hero  of  liberty.  Ilis  dlgniflo<l  addreiw,  liis  »implicity  of  manners,  and 
mild  gravity,  surpassc<l  our  expectation,  and  won  every  heart  After  having  conferred  with  Count  Rochambeau,  as 
he  was  leaving  us  to  return  to  lils  head-quarters  near  West  Point,  I  received  the  welcome  order  to  accompany  him  as 
far  at*  Providence.  We  arrived  there  at  niglit;  the  whole  of  the  population  had  aaseinblcd  f^oin  the  suburbs;  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  children  carrying  torches,  reiterating  tlio  acclamations  of  the  citizens;  all  were  eager 
to  approach  the  person  of  1dm  wiiom  they  called  their  father,  and  pressed  so  clo<^.*1y  around  us  that  they  hindered  us 
fh>m  pnKreeding.  General  Washington  wa.«i  much  affected,  stopped  a  few  momenta,  and  preying  my  hand,  said,  *  We 
may  be  beaten  by  tlie  English ;  It  is  the  chance  of  war;  but  behold  an  anny  which  they  can  never  contjuer.' "  After- 
wards the  count  conveye<l  to  him  some  despatche^  at  Mount  Vernon.  **  I  recall  the  Impressions  which  I  received 
during  tlie  short  rtay  that  I  made  In  the  fBiiiily  of  the  deliverer  of  America.  The  brilliant  actions  of  great  men  can- 
not fall  to  be  recalled  by  history  ;  the  anecdotes  of  their  private  life  are  equally  worthy  of  being  preserved,  because 
they  often  make  ua  better  acqualnte<i  with  tlie  princijial  traits  of  their  character.  The  general  gave  mo  a  most  cor- 
dial reception.  Ho  appeared  to  be  highly  sati.sfliHl  with  the  despatciies  which  I  delivered  t4>  Idni,  in  the  presence  of 
M.  do  Lafayette,  Colonel  Hamilton,  his  aid-do-camp,  and  Colonel  Humplireys,  who  performed  the  duties  of  cliief  of 
the  staff.  He  withdrew  to  confer  with  them.  Being  Invited  to  dinner,  which  was  remarkably  plain,  I  had  leisure  to 
admire  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  noble  and  fine  countenance,  with  the  simplicity  of  his  language  and  the  Justice  and 
depth  of  his  observations.  He  generally  sat  long  at  table,  and  animated  the  conversation  by  unaffected  cheerfulness. 
Much  was  said  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  of  the  firmness  and  moderation  with  which  the  General  ha<i  just  suppressed 
the  insubordination  of  the  tro<>{>s  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lastly  of  the  situation  of  Virginia,  of  the  marches 
and  connter-march&H  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  marks  of  affection  which  the  General 
showed, to  his  pupil,  his  adopted  son  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Seated  opposite  to  him,  he  looked  at  him  with  pleas- 
ure, uad  listened  to  him  with  manifest  Interest     One  of  the  company,  (if  I  remember  rightly  It  was  Colonel  HsmiW 
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t(»fl,  who  vrna  aAerwanIs  m>  unfitrtanaUljr  and  so  prenuUarely  snatched  from  the  hupee  of  hb  coantn*,)  rvlatt^l  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  General  had  recrived  a  de»patch  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wae4iington.  Taking 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  (inf:  <if  trace,  and  seeing  the  direction,  'This  letter.'  haid  he,  *i5  directed  Ui  a  planti^r  uf  the 
state  of  Vindnia.  I  Miall  have  it  delivered  to  him  after  ttie  end  of  the  war;  till  that  time  it  shall  not  be  opened.'  A 
Second  dtfi«tch  was  addre»»ed  to  his  Excellency  General  Waslilngion.** 

Tlie  description  of  Washington  bj  the  Marquid  de  Cu.\stellux  is  endorsed  bj'  the  anonymous 

trau^ator,  who  was  himself  familiar  with  the  Chiefs  personal  appearance.     lie  confesses  that  it  is 

feebly  rendered,  but  declares  that  **  every  feature,  every  tint,  of  the  jwrtrait,  will  stand  the  test 

of  the  severest  scrutiny.** 

^ Here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  give  the  portrait  of  General  Washington;  bat  what  can  my  testimony  add  to 
the  idea  alreaily  formed  of  him?  The  continent  of  North  Airerica,  from  Bosti-tn  to  Charl4s44>n,  is  a  pr^ai  volume, 
every  pain-  of  wiiich  presents  his  culocium.  I  know,  tliat  iiaving  liad  tlie  opportonit>  of  a  near  inspection,  and  </ 
clo^-ly  observing  him,  some  more  |iarticalar  details  may  be  expecte«l  from  me;  but  tlje  stn»ngest  characteristic  of  this 
re»|iectable  man,  b  the  perfect  union  which  reigns  between  the  i»liysical  and  moral  qualities  which  ci>mpi»e  th»-  indi- 
vidual ;  one  alone  will  enable  yon  to  judge  of  all  the  rest  If  you  are  presented  with  medals  of  Ca-sar,  of  Trajan,  ur 
Alexander,  on  examining  their  features,  you  will  still  be  led  to  ask  what  was  their  statarv,  and  the  form  of  their  |ier- 
toni^ ;  but  if  you  discover,  in  a  tieap  of  ruins,  the  head  or  the  limb  of  an  antique  Apollo,  be  not  curious  about  the  other 
parts,  but  rc!»t  as8ure<l  that  they  all  were  c*)nRirmable  to  those  of  a  co<L  Let  not  this  comparison  be  attributed  to  en- 
Uiusiasm!  It  is  nt>t  n>y  intention  to  exaggerate;  I  wish  only  to  express  the  impression  General  Wasldngt*»n  ha.*  left 
on  my  mind  —  the  idea  of  a  {lerfect  m  hole,  which  cannot  be  the  product  of  enthusiasm,  which  rather  wimld  reject  it, 
since  the  efft-ct  t»f  i>rop«>rtion  is  to  diminish  the  idea  of  greatness.  Brave  without  temerity,  laboriotis  witiiout  ambi- 
tion, generous  without  prodisality,  noble  without  priiie,  virtuous  without  severity,  he  seems  always  to  have  ct»nftned 
hiiiiM'lf  within  those  limits,  where  the  virtues,  by  clothing  them.s-lves  in  more  lively  but  more  chanceable  and  doubt- 
fiil  C4>lors  may  be  iiii>taken  fi»r  faults.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  he  has  c<Hiimande<t  the  army,  and  that  he  has 
obeyed  tho  Congress.  More  netnl  not  be  Mi«l,  especially  in  America,  where  they  know  how  to  appreciate  all  the  merit 
c^mtaineii  in  this  ^imple  fact  Let  it  be  repeated  that  Cond^  was  intrepid.  Turenne  prudent,  Eugene  adroit,  and 
Caiinet  di^intere^ted.  It  is  not  tlins  that  Washington  will  be  characteriietL  It  will  be  said  of  him,  at  llie  end  «>f  a 
long  civil  war,  he  htu\  nothing  with  which  he  could  reproach  hims<*lf.  If  any  thing  can  be  more  marvellous  than 
such  a  cliaracter,  it  is  the  tmanimlty  of  the  [lublic  suffraces  in  hln  favor.  Soldier,  magistrate,  pe<»i»le,  all  love  and  »«i- 
mire  him ;  all  speak  of  him  in  terms  ii(  tendemesv  and  veneration.  Does  there  then  exist  a  virtue  capable  of  restrain- 
ing the  inju^tiee  of  mankind*  or,  an.-  glory  ai.d  happincM  Uxt  n'cently  establishe<l  in  America,  for  envy  to  have 
dvigned  to  pass  the  seas^  In  s{ieakiiig  of  this  perfect  whole,  of  which  General  Washington  furnishes  the  idea,  I  have* 
not  excluded  extt- rior  form.  His  stature  is  noble  and  lofty ;  he  is  well  made  and  exactly  proportioned ;  his  physiognomy 
mild  and  agreeable,  but  sucli  as  renders  it  impo«4ble  to  speak  particularly  of  any  c»f  hb  features  so  that  in  quitting 
him  you  have  only  the  recollection  of  a  fine  (ace.  lie  has  neither  a  grave  nor  a  fkmiliar  air.  His  brow  Is  sometimea 
iuarke<l  with  thought,  but  never  with  inquietude.  Inspiring  respect,  he  inspires  confidence,  and  hb  smile  b  always 
the  smile  of  benevolence." 

The  Abbe  RoBix,  a  French  priest  attached  to  the  array  of  Rochambeau  as  chaplain,  and  evi- 
dently a  man  of  education,  refinement,  and  liberality,  gives  us  the  following  sketch  of  Washing- 
ton in  his  Xoui'^au  Voyarje  dans  rAmcriquc  SeptcntrionaU,  published  in  Paris  in  1782. 

'•I  have  seen  General  Washinjrt«»n.  that  mtist  sinjiular  man  —  the  soul  and  support  of  one  of  the  jjreat»ist  revolu- 
tions that  has  ever  hapin-ntHl,  or  can  haitpen.  I  fixed  my  eyes  ui>on  him  with  that  keen  attention  which  the  ^igbt  of 
a  great  man  always  inspln.'S.  We  naturally  entertain  a  secret  hope  of  dlj>covering  in  the  features  of  such  illustrioua 
persons  some  traces  of  that  excellent  genius  which  distinguishes  them  from,  and  elevates  them  above  their  fellow 
mortals.  PcrhapH  the  exterior  of  no  man  was  better  calculateil  to  gratify  th«^»  expectations  than  that  i»f  General 
Wa>hinjrton  Hf  is  of  a  tall  an«l  noble  stature,  well  pn>portioned.  a  fine,  cheerful,  open  count*'n:.nco,  a  Miiiple  and 
in«Hle^t  carriatrt':  and  his  whole  uiien  ha*  H»melhing  in  it  that  interests  the  French,  the  Americans  au-l  ewn  t-neuiies 
thcniselves  in  his  favor.  nacv<i  in  a  military  view,  at  the  head  of  a  nation  when-  each  individual  has  a  siiare  in  the 
supreme  Icgi>lalive  authority,  and  where  coercive  laws  are  yet  in  a  gn>al  dcgn-e  di-stitute  of  vipir,  where  the  climate 
and  manners  can  aiM  but  little  to  their  energy,  where  the  spirit  of  party,  private  interest,  slowness  and  national  indo- 
lence, slacken,  su<i>end  and  overthn>w  the  best  concertetl  measures:  although  so  situated,  he  has  found  i»u'.  a  method 
of  keeping  his  triHtfis  in  the  most  al*M>lute  subonlination  :  making  them  rivals  in  i>raiMng  him ;  fearing  him  even  when 
he  is  silent,  and  retaining  their  full  confidence  in  him  aAer  defeats  and  disgrace.  Hb  reputation  has,  at  length,  aru^trn 
to  a  mo!»i  brilliant  height;  and  he  may  now  grasp  at  the  most  unbounded  power,  without  provoking  envy  w  exciting 
suspicion.  He  has  ever  sho«n  himself  superior  to  fortune,  and  in  the  most  tr}-ing  adversity  has  di.Hcovered  resources 
till  then  unknown;  and,  as  if  his  abilities  only  increased  and  dilate<i  at  the  prospect  of  difficulty,  he  is  never  better 
suppiicil  than  when  he  seems  deatituto  of  every  thing,  nor  have  hb  arms  ever  l>een  so  fktal  to  his  enemie^  as  at  the 
very  instant  when  they  had  thought  they  had  crashed  him  for  ever.  It  b  hb  to  excite  «  spirit  of  heroism  and  enthu- 
siasm in  a  i>eople,  who  are  by  nature  very  little  susceptible  of  it;  to  gain  over  the  respect  and  homage  of  thitse  whose 
Interest  it  is  to  refuse  it,  and  to  execute  hb  plans  and  projects  by  means  unknown  even  to  tliose  who  are  hi>  instra- 
menui;  he  is  intrepid  in  danger^  yet  never  seeks  them  but  when  the  good  of  his  country  demands  it,  preferring  rather 
to  temporize  and  act  upon  the  defensive,  l>ecause  he  knows  such  a  mode  of  conduct  best  suits  the  genius  and  circum- 
stances of  Uie  nation,  and  that  all  he  and  they  have  to  expect,  depends  upon  time,  fortitude,  and  patience:  he  is  ftvtpii 
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and  sober  in  regard  to  himMlC  bat  pnttaae  in  the  public  caa5« ;  like  Peter  the  Great,  he  has  by  defeats  conductc<1  liia 
army  to  victory;  and  like  Fablu%  bnt  with  fewer  resources  and  more  difficalty,  he  has  conqucro<l  witliout  fighting, 
and  saved  his  country.  Such  are  the  Ideas  that  arise  In  the  mind,  at  the  sight  of  this  great  man,  In  examining  the 
events  in  which  he  has  had  a  share,  or  In  listening  to  those  w  hose  duty  obliges  them  to  be  near  his  person,  and  c«>nse- 
quently  best  display  his  true  character.  In  all  these  extensive  states  they  consider  him  In  the  light  of  a  beneflcont 
God,  dispensing  peace  and  happiness  around  him.  Old  men,  women,  and  children,  presa  about  him  when  he  accident- 
ally paasea  al4>ng,  and  think  themselves  happy,  once  In  their  llve^  to  have  seen  him  — they  follow  him  through  the 
towns  with  torches,  and  celebrate  bU  arrival  by  public  illuminations^  The  American^  that  cool  and  Nxlate  iHH>plo, 
who  in  the  midst  of  their  most  trying  dlfflcultle^  have  attended  only  to  the  directions  and  impulses  of  plain  method 
and  common  reason,  are  roused,  animated,  and  lnflame<l  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name:  and  tlie  first  songs  that 
■entiment  or  gratitude  has  dictated,  have  been  to  celebrate  General  Washington.** 

Joseph  Maxdrillon,  a  French  merchant  and  man  of  letters,  established  at  Amsterdam,  whence 
he  made  a  voyage  to  this  connti*}-,  has  tlie  following  in  his  SpectcUeur  Americain^  published  in  1784 : 

•*  Why  did  I  not  receive  from  nature  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome? 
Oh  that  I  could  but  for  a  moment  snatch  their  pencils  to  trace  rafildly  the  picture  of  the  greatest  man  tliat  America 
baa  ever  produced,  and  one  of  Uie  uutft  celebrated  that  ever  existed  I  With  what  energy,  with  what  enthusiasm  would  I 
Dot  speak  of  hb  brilliant  virtues!  who  is  the  man  that  would  be  Jealous  of  the  homage  I  pay  him?  who  is  the  man 
that  would  tax  me  with  flattery  ?  We  are  no  longer  in  those  barbarous  ages  In  which  men  oflereil  Incense  to  tyrants, 
In  which  tliey  doretl  to  give  the  name  of  hero  to  men  addicted  to  every  vice,  and  whom  they  dreaded  too  much  to 
offend.  We  are  no  longer  in  thoee  ages  when  cruel  sovereigns  had  mercenary  writers  to  palliate  their  crimes,  and  to 
praise  Uiem  fur  virtues  tiiey  did  not  possese.  Our  more  enlightened  age  presents  to  us  in  history  sovereigns  and  men  as 
tliey  really  were :  truth  is  its  cliaracter.  The  public  veneration  for  General  Washington  is  the  precious  fruit  of  the  sever- 
est examination  uf  his  conduct  JealouAof  his  glory  and  the  approbatitm  of  his  contemporaries,  he  enjoys  them  without 
arrogance  and  without  presumption ;  and  if  he  dot'S  hlinwif  the  Justice  to  UMIcve  that  he  merits  his  celebrity,  he  like- 
wise knows  that  pojtterily,  which  raises  and  demoU.>hes  statue^  will  never  Injure  the  trophU-s  erecteil  to  his  memory. 
The  hand  of  a  barbarian  only,  who  cannot  reatl,  or  a  savage  Ignorant  of  history,  with  the  stroke  of  a  hatchet  would 
bmk  bb  statne,  sup|Mising  It  to  be  that  of  a  despot  But  when  fh>m  the  ruins  of  the  Inscription  they  shall  collect 
the  name  of  Washington,  the  chief  of  these  barbarians  or  s&vages.  Instructed  by  tradition  of  the  American  revolution, 
will  be  avengetl  for  the  outrageouv  attempt,  and  cause  the  monument  to  be  repaire«L  On  Its  base  will  be  read.  Ignor- 
ance had  overthrown  It  and  Justice  again  raised  it  up :  mortals  revere  his  memory  !  Having  been  the  soul  aud  sup- 
port of  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  age.  It  U  but  Just  that  Washington  should  pass  his  days  without  a  cloud.  In 
the  bosom  of  repoj^c,  of  honor  and  public  veneration.  Nature  sometimes  places  tlie  soul  of  an  hero  in  a  feeble  ixxly  ; 
bnt  when  we  speak  of  the  brilliant  actions  of  a  man  whose  features  and  stature  we  are  ignorant  of,  we  are  inclined  to 
paint  him  as  endowed  with  every  valuable  gift  of  nature,  and  please  ourselves  with  believing  that  his  features  bear 
the  image  of  that  genius  which  elevates  hiui  above  his  fellow  men.  No  i>erson  is  better  calcu]ate<l  to  maintain  tliis 
opinion  than  Wajshlngtonv  A  proi»er  size,  noble  and  well  proportioned,  an  open  countenance,  soft  and  sedate,  but 
without  any  one  striking  feature,  and  when  you  depart  ftx>m  him,  the  remembrance  only  of  a  fine  man  will  remain ; 
a  fine  figure,  an  exterior  plain  and  mo<lest  a  dignity  insinuating,  and  firm  without  severity,  a  manly  boldness,  an  un- 
common penetration  to  seize  the  whole  of  ttiinsrs  submitted  to  his  Judgment  and  a  complete  experience  In  war  and 
politics:  equally  useful  In  the  cabinet  and  in  the  fleM  of  Mar^  the  Idol  of  lils  countrj-,  the  admiration  of  the  enemy 
be  has  fought  and  vanqulshe<i ;  m<Kle*t  In  victory,  great  In  the  reverse.  Why  do  I  say  reverso  ?  very  fur  fron»  being 
snbdoed  he  has  made  every  misfortune  contribute  to  his  sueces.s.  lie  knows  to  obey  as  well  as  to  command,  lie  never 
made  use  of  his  power  or  the  subml.>«lon  of  his  army  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  hU  country  or  to  dls«>bey  Its 
commande.  With  a  f»erfect  knowle<lge  of  man,  he  knew  how  to  go\ern  freemen  In  pe.ice,  and  by  his  examide.  his 
activity,  his  energy,  be  taught  them  to  love  glory  an«l  danger,  and  to  despise  the  Inclemency  of  tlie  climate  and  the 
rigors  of  winter.  The  soldier,  jealous  of  his  praises,  feared  even  hla  bllenee;  never  was  general  better  served  and 
obeyed.  More  thoughtful  of  his  country's  glory  thitn  his  own,  he  never  trusted  to  chance;  his oi^erations  marked  by 
prudence,  had  always  the  preservation  of  his  country  for  their  sole  object ;  he  appeared  unwilling  to  |K)S>ess  glory  but 
from  her  alone;  his  maxim  was  always  to  jwln  time,  to  act  on  the  defence,  and  without  attacking  his  enemies  In  fhont, 
he  knew  how  tn  harass  them,  to  exhaiL'*t  their  forces  by  excn^^lous,  by  surprises  of  which  a  great  man  only  can  value 
the  utility.  Like  Camillus  he  forsook  the  rlinnim  of  rural  life  and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  lii^  country  ;  like  Fablus 
he  saved  It  by  procra.Htlnatlng;  like  Peter  the  (Jreat  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  experience  acquired  by 
misfortune.  There  Is  not  a  man,  not  a  monarch  In  Kurojie  who  would  not  envy  the  glory  of  having  acted  such  apart 
as  Washington.  It  Is  said  the  king  of  Trui^la  sent  him  a  sword  with  only  this  direction,  The  oldest  general  of  the 
old  world  to  the  greatest  general  of  the  new.  If  ever  mortal  fully  enjoy e<l  his  reputation  during  his  own  lifetime,  if 
ever  a  citizen  found  In  his  own  country  a  reeotniKjnse  ft»r  his  services  and  abilities,  It  Is  tlds  hero;  every  where  en- 
tertained, a<lmlred,  caressed,  he  every  where  meets  hearts  eager  to  render  him  homage;  If  he  enters  a  town,  or 
if  he  insses  thn>ugh  a  village,  old  and  young  men,  women  and  children,  all  follow  him  with  acclamations;  all  load 
him  with  blessings;  In  every  heert  he  has  a  temple  consecrate<l  to  respect  an<l  friendship.  How  I  am  delighted 
with  repn-senting  t*»  myself  the  French  general,*  eqiitiUy  the  Idol  and  the  hero  of  his  army,  saying  at  table  as  he  sat 
nc«r  Washington,  that  he  had  never  known  what  true  glory  was,  nor  a  truly  great  man.  until  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  When  America,  evertlirown  by  the  dretulful  rev<»lutlons  of  nature,  sbsll  no  longer  exist  it  will  be 
remembered  of  Washington,  tliat  he  was  the  defender  of  liberty,  the  friend  of  man,  and  the  avenger  of  an  oppressed 
people.** 

•  n*  Jianhal  Count  d«  RochambMO, 
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The  celebrated  Italian  poet,  Alfdcri,  in  1788  addressed  bis  tragedy  of  The  First  Bruttu  "  to 

the  most  iilastrious  and  free  citizen,  General  Washington,"  as  follows : 

**  The  name  of  the  deliverer  of  America  alone  can  stand  on  the  title-page  of  the  tragedy  of  the  deliverer  of  R<mie. 
To  you,  excellent  and  moet  rare  citizen,  I  therefore  dedicate  thi^  without  first  hinting  at  a  part  of  the  so  man  v  praiaes 
due  to  yoursell^  which  I  now  deem  all  comprehended  in  the  Bt>le  mention  of  your  name.  Nor  can  this  my  sligfat  al- 
losiun  to  you  appear  to  you  contaminated  by  adulation,  since,  not  knowing  yon  in  person,  and  living  dij>joined 
fVom  yon  by  the  immense  ocean,  we  have  but  too  emphatically  nothing  between  us  in  common  but  the  love  of  glory. 
Happy  are  you,  who  have  been  able  to  build  your  glory  on  ttie  sublime  and  eternal  basis  of  love  to  your  country, 
demonstrated  by  actions !  \,  though  not  bom  ft'ee,  yet  having  abandoned  in  time  my  laresi,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  I  might  write  loftily  of  liberty,  hope  by  thb  means  at  least  to  have  proved  what  might  have  been  my  love 
for  my  country  if  1  had  indeed  fortunately  belonged  to  one  that  deserved  the  title.  In  this  single  respect,  I  do  not 
think  myself  wholly  unwortliy  to  mingle  my  name  with  youra.^ 

CoARLES  James  Fox  said  in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1794: 

^  Illustrious  man !  deriving  honor  less  from  the  splendor  of  his  situation  than  fh)m  the  dignity  of  his  mind !  before 
whom  all  borrowed  greatness  sinks  into  insignificance ! . . . .  I  cannot,  indeed,  help  admiring  the  wisdom  and  fortune 
of  this  great  man;  by  the  phrase  'fortune'  I  mean  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  derogate  fh>m  hb  merit;  but  not- 
withstanding his  extraordinary  talents  and  exalted  integrity,  it  must  be  considered  as  singularly  fortunate  tliat  he  should 
have  experienced  a  lot  which  so  seldom  falls  to  the  portion  of  humanity,  and  have  passed  through  such  a  variety  of 
scenes  without  stain  and  without  reproach.  It  must  indeed  create  a<(t4)nlshment  that,  placed  in  circumstances  so  criti- 
cal and  filling  for  a  series  of  years  a  station  so  conspicuous,  his  character  should  never  once  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  he  should  in  no  one  instance  have  been  accused  either  of  improper  insolence  or  of  mean  submissioa,  in  his 
transactions  with  foreign  nations  For  him  it  has  been  reserved  to  run  the  race  of  glory  without  experiencing  the 
smallest  interruption  to  the  brilliancy  of  hb  career."* 

In  1795,  Mr.  Esskine,  afterward  Lord  Erskine,  called  Washington's  attention  to  a  passage  in 

the  work  be  had  then  just  written  on  the  Causes  and  Con»e<juencc8  of  the  War  with  France,  in 

a  letter  in  which  he  says : 

**  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  your  august  and  immortal  name  in  a  short  sentence  which  will  be  found  in 
the  book  I  send  you.  I  have  a  Uvgo  acquaintance  among  the  mo9t  valuable  and  exalted  classes  of  men ;  but  you  ara 
the  only  human  being  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.  I  sincerely  pray  God  to  grant  yon  a  long  and  serene 
evening  to  a  liTe  so  gloriously  devoted  to  the  universal  h^>pine8a  ot  the  world."* 

n. 

WASlII^'GTo^''s  "rules  of  aviLixY  and  decent  behavior  in  company." 

Among  the  earlier  writings  of  Washington  Mr.  Sparks  preserves  a  series  of  directions  as  to  pei^ 
Bonal  conduct,  and  remarks,  very  justly,  that  whoever  has  studied  the  character  of  Washington 
will  be  persuaded  that  some  of  its  most  prominent  features  took  their  shape  from  the  rules  which 
he  thus  early  selected  and  adopted  as  bis  guide. 

1.  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to  those  present 

2.  In  the  presence  of  others,  sing  not  to  yourself  with  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers  or  feet. 
8.  Speak  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  others  stand,  and  walk  not  when  others  stop. 

4.  Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  in  speaking;  Jog  not  the  table  or  desk  on  which  another  reads  or  writes; 
loan  not  on  any  one. 

6.  Bo  no  flatterer,  neither  play  with  any  one  that  delights  not  to  be  played  with. 

6w  Kead  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company ;  but  when  there  b  a  necessity  for  doing  it,  yoa  most  ask  leave. 
Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to  read  them,  unasked ;  also,  look  not  nigh  when  anoth^  Is 
writing  a  letter. 

7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  somewhat  grave. 

8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

9.  They  that  are  in  dignity  or  office  have  in  all  places  precedency ;  but  whilst  they  are  young,  they  ought  to  respect 
those  that  are  their  equab  in  bhrth  or  other  qualities,  though  they  have  no  public  charge. 

10.  It  b  good  manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we  speak  before  ourselves,  especially  if  they  be  above  oa,  wtth 
whom,  in  no  sort,  we  ought  to  begin. 

11.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  comprehensive. 

12.  In  vbiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently  play  the  physician,  if  you  be  not  knowing  therein. 

15.  In  writing  or  speaking,  give  to  every  person  hb  due  title,  according  to  his  degree  and  the  custom  of  tlie  place. 
14.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  always  submit  your  Judgment  to  others  with  modesty. 

16.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  himself  prufesses;  it  savors  of  arrogaocy. 
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It.  When  a  maa  docs  aD  b«  eaa.  t!»o«fb  it  raecMate  Mt  veil,  bbsn*  Mt  him  that  did  it. 

17.  B«ing  w  advise  or  reprehend  aaj  oec,  eoo^iAder  vbc«hcr  It  oofht  to  be  ta  pabik  or  ia  private,  preamtlj  or  at 
aome  other  time,  also  in  what  terms  to  do  it :  aa-1  ib  re|4t>riii^  chow  ao  «ifu  of  choler.  but  do  it  with  •wectatta  aad 
mlldocaaL 

IS^  Mock  not,  nor  jest  at  anjr  thini:  U  importaaee :  hnak  ao  Jcata  that  are  sharp  or  bltin|:  aad  if  jroa  delirar  amy 
thing  witty  or  {deasant,  abstain  from  langhinf  ttercat  rvarurlL 

19.  Wbertfin  joa  reprore  an<4hcr  be  onUamsble  rourselC  fiv  example  Is  mftt  prvTalaiit  than  preoepC 

80l  Use  no  reprciacfaAil  lancnafe  aeainst  aar  ooc,  aetthcr  cmca  a«r  iwilinfn 

21.  Be  Bot  haKty  to  beUere  fljiai:  repnrts.  to  tike  disparagement  r/  nnr  oacu 

2S.  In  yoar  apparel  be  modest,  and  endearor  to  aeeummodate  aatore  rather  thaa  procaf«  admhatton.  Keep  to  tba 
ftahion  at  yoar  equals,  soch  as  are  civil  and  orderly  with  respect  to  time  and  placcL 

88c  Play  aot  the  peacock,  lookiaf  ererr  where  abuot  yoa  to  see  if  yo«  be  well  decked,  if  yovr  shoes  fit  w«41,  if 
joor  stocklnss  sit  aeatly.  aad  dotbes  handsomely. 

81  Associate  yoarself  with  men  of  good  quality  if  yoa  esteem  yoor  own  repatatkm,  for  it  is  better  to  be  aloaa 
than  in  bad  company. 

2S.  Let  yoor  coorenatioa  be  without  malice  or  eary,  for  it  Is  a  slga  of  a  tractaUe  aad  oommeadable  natonii  aad 
ia  an  canses  of  passion  admit  reason  to  gorere. 

86w  Be  not  immodest  in  argiag  y<«r  friend  to  discorer  a  secret. 

87.  Utter  not  base  and  friroloos  tilings  amor.g»t  growa  aad  Icaraed  men :  aor  rery  diffleolt  qaestioas  or  sol^feota 
amongst  the  ignorant,  nor  things  hard  to  be  bettered. 

88L  Speak  not  of  dolefhl  thincs  in  time  of  mirth,  aor  at  the  table :  speak  aot  of  melancholy  thicga,  as  death  aad 
woaads,  aad  if  others  mention  them,  chaage,  if  yoa  caa.  the  diseoarse.  Tell  aot  yoor  dreams  bat  to  yoor  intimate 
frieadsL 

29.  Break  aot  a  Jest  where  none  take  pleacnre  in  mirth.  Langfa  aot  aload,  aor  at  all  witbont  ooeaslaa.  Deride  ao 
maa's  misftvloae,  thoogh  there  seem  to  be  some  caase. 

80l  Speak  not  injorioas  words,  neitlier  in  Jest  or  earnest.    ScoW  at  noae,  althoogh  they  give  occation. 

8L  Be  not  forward,  bot  friendly  and  eoorteooa,  the  first  to  ealote,  hear  and  answer,  aad  be  aot  peaaire  wbea  it  is  a 
time  to  converse. 

9L  Detract  aot  fhim  othcn,  bot  aefther  be  excessive  ia  eoaraieadiag. 

n.  Go  not  thither,  wliere  yoo  know  not  whether  yoa  shall  be  welcome  or  not  Give  aot  advice  withoat  belaf 
aaked,  and  when  desired,  do  it  briefly. 

M.  If  two  contend  together,  take  aot  the  part  of  either  UBeoostnined,  aad  be  aot  obetiaate  ia  yoar  opinion :  in 
tUags  iadilTerent  be  of  the  m^or  ■i'ie. 

85.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfectioas  c€  others,  for  that  beloogs  to  parentis,  mastera.  and  soperiora. 

86L  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  othera,  and  ask  aot  how  they  caoM.  What  yoa  may  apeak  la  aeeret  to 
yoor  friend,  deliver  not  before  othera, 

87.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  company,  bat  in  yoor  own  laagoage ;  aad  that  as  those  of  quality  dc^  aad 
not  as  the  vulgar.    Sublime  matters  treat  seriously. 

88.  Thiak  before  yoa  speak ;  prooonaee  aot  imperfectly,  aor  briag  oat  yoar  words  too  hastily,  bat  orderly  aad 
distincUy. 

89.  When  another  8peak^  be  attentive  youis^  and  distnrb  not  tba  andieace.  If  aay  hesitate  ia  hia  words,  help 
bim  not,  nor  prompt  him  without  being  desired ;  interrupt  him  not,  aor  answer  him  till  his  speech  be  eaded. 

40l  Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  businesB,  and  whisper  aot  ia  the  eompaay  of  otheni 

4L  Make  ao  comparisoaa,  aad  if  aay  of  the  company  be  oommeaded  for  aay  brave  act  of  virtue,  commend  not 
another  for  the  samcL 

42.  Be  aot  apt  to  relate  aewa.  if  yoa  kaow  not  the  truth  tbereoC  In  dlsooaxalBg  of  thiags  yoo  have  heard,  aamo 
not  yoor  author  always.    A  secret  discover  not 

48L  Be  aot  curious  to  know  the  affistrs  of  othera,  neither  approach  to  those  that  speak  in  private. 

44.  Undertake  not  what  yon  cannot  perform ;  but  be  carcdbl  to  keep  your  promise. 

40k  When  yoo  deliver  a  laatter,  do  it  without  paasioa  aad  iadiacretioD,  however  nneaa  the  person  may  be  yoo 
doitta 

48.  When  yoor  snperion  talk  to  any  body,  bear  them,  neither  speak  nor  lauj^ 

41.  In  disputes,  be  not  so  desirous  to  overcome  as  not  to  give  liberty  to  each  one  to  deliver  his  ofrfnion,  and  snbmit 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  mi^or  part,  especially  if  they  are  Judgers  of  the  disputes 

48.  Be  not  tedious  in  discourse,  make  ncA  many  digressloos,  nor  repeat  often  the  same  matter  of  discourse. 

48.  Speak  no  evil  of  the  abaent,  for  it  b  unjust 

60l  Be  not  angry  at  table  whatever  happens,  and  if  you  have  reason  to  be  so,  show  it  not,  put  on  a  cbeerftil  coan- 
tenanoe,  especially  if  there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor  makes  one  dish  a  feast 

Si.  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  but  if  it  be  your  due,  or  the  master  ct  the  boose  will  have  it  sc^ 
contend  not  lest  you  should  trouble  the  company. 

08.  When  you  speak  of  God  or  his  attributes,  let  it  be  seriously  in  reverence  and  honor,  and  obey  your  natural 
parentis 

08.  Let  your  recreations  be  manfU,  not  sinftiL 

04  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  ^>ark  of  celestial  flie,  called  consdaoee. 
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III. 

EXTRACT  FROM  WASHINGTON^  DIARY,  DURING  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 

Washixoton  kept  diaries  daring  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  One  from  the  eighth  of  May, 
1787,  to  the  third  of  November,  1789,  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Peter  Force,  in  Washington 
City.  The  following  extract  from  that  part  which  relates  to  the  period  of  the  Conventi«>n  for 
forming  the  Constitution,  discloses  some  of  the  social  intimacies  of  the  Chief  in  Philadelphia: 

May  9th,  17S7.  —  Cros»o<l  from  Moant  Vernon  to  Mr.  Digger's  a  little  *fler  sunrise,  and,  parsaing  the  route  by  the 
way  of  Baltimore,  dined  at  Mr.  Richard  Henderson's  in  Bladensborg,  and  lodged  at  Mi\)or  Snowden'a,  where,  feeling 
very  severely  a  violent  headache  and  sick  stomach,  I  went  to  bed  early. 

10th.  —  A  very  great  appearance  of  rain  in  the  morning,  and  a  little  falling,  induced  me,  though  well  recovered,  to 
wait  till  about  eight  o'clock  before  I  set  ofll  At  one  o'clock  I  arrived  at  Baltimore;  dined  at  the  Fountain  Inn,  and 
supped  and  lodged  at  Dr.  McIIenry's;  rain  in  the  evening. 

11th,  —  Set  off  before  breakfast;  hmIc  twelve  miles  to  Skirrett's;  baited  there,  and  proceeded  without  halting 
(weather  threatening),  to  the  ferry  at  Havre  de  Qraco,  where  I  dined,  but  could  not  cross,  the  wind  being  turbulent 
and  squally.    Lodgcil  there. 

12/A.  — With  dlflflculty,  on  account  of  the  wind,  crossed  the  Susquehanna.  Break&sted  at  the  ferry -house  on  the 
east  side.  Dined  at  the  Head  of  Elk  (HoIIlngs worth's  Uvcm),  and  lodged  at  Wilmington.  At  the  Head  of  Elk  I  was 
overtaken  by  Mr.  Francis  Corbln,  who  took  a  scat  in  my  carriage. 

ISth,  —  About  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Corbin  and  myself  set  out,  and  dined  at  Chester  (Mr.  Wllky's),  where  I  was  met 
by  Generals  Mifflin  (now  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly),  Knox,  and  Vamnm,  Olonels  Humphreys  and 
Menge^  and  Majors  Jackson  and  Nicholas,  with  whom  I  proceeded  to  PhiladelphhL  At  Gray's  Ferry  the  city  light- 
horse,  commanded  by  Olonel  Miles,  met  me,  and  escorted  me  in ;  and  the  artillery  officers,  who  stood  arranged, 
8alute<l  me  as  I  passed.  Alisrlited  through  a  crowd  at  Mr.  House's;  but  being  again  warmly  and  kindly  pressed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  to  lodge  with  them.  1  did  so,  and  had  my  baggage  removed  thither.  Waited  on  the 
president,  Dr.  Franklin,*  as  fo<»n  as  I  got  to  town.    On  my  arrival  the  bells  were  chimed. 

l\th.  —  This  being  the  day  appointe<l  for  the  Convention  to  meet,  such  members  as  were  in  town  assembled  at  the 
State-house  ;  but  only  two  states  being  represented,  namely,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  agreed  to  attend  at  the  same 
place  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow.    Dined  in  a  family  way  at  Mr.  Morris's. 

Ibth.  —  Repaired  at  the  hour  appointed  to  the  State-house ;  but  no  more  states  being  represented  than  yesterday, 
though  several  more  members  had  come  in,  wc  agreed  to  meet  again  to-morrow.  Governor  Randolph  fh>m  Virginia 
came  in  to-day.    Dined  with  the  members  of  the  general  meeting  ot  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  «. 

lUh.  —  No  more  than  two  states  being  yet  represented,  agree<i,  till  a  quorum  of  them  should  be  formed,  to  alter 
the  hour  of  meeting  at  the  State-house  to  one  o'clock.  Dined  at  the  prebident  Dr.  Franklin's,  and  drank  tea  and  q>ent 
the  evening  at  Mr.  John  Pcnn's. 

lltJi.  —  Mr.  Rutleilge  ft"om  Charleston,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  from  Ongresa,  having  arrived,  gave  a  represen- 
tation to  South  Carolina;  and  Colonel  Mason,  getting  in  this  evening,  placed  all  the  delegates  from  Virginia  on  the 
floor  of  the  Convention.    Dined  at  Mr.  Powel's  and  drank  tea  there. 

IS^  —  The  representation  from  New  York  appeared  on  the  floor  to-day.  Dined  at  Gray's  Ferry,  and  drank  tea  at 
Mr.  Morris's;  after  which  accompanied  Mrs.  Morris  and  some  otbcr  ladies  to  hear  a  Mrs.  OOonnell  read.  The  lady, 
being  reduced  in  circumstances,  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  to  obtain  a  little  money.  Hor  performance  was  toler»- 
ble ;  at  the  College  HalL 

19th.  —  No  more  states  represented.  Dined  at  Mr.  Ingersoll's ;  spent  the  evening  at  my  lodgings,  and  retired  to  my 
room  soon. 

20t4.  —  Dined  with  Mr.  and  Mr&  Morris  and  other  company  at  their  fi&rm,  called  the  Hills ;  returned  in  the  after- 
noon, and  drank  tea  at  Mr.  Powel's. 

21«t.  —  DcUwaro  state  was  represented.    Dined  and  drank  tea  at  Mr.  Bingham's  in  great  splendor. 

22</.  —  The  representation  from  North  Carolina  was  completed,  which  made  a  representation  fox  five  states.  Dined 
and  drank  tea  at  Mr.  Morris's. 

23</.  — No  more  states  being  represented,  I  rode  to  General  Mifflin's  to  breakfast,*  after  which,  in  comfmny  with 
him,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Rutleilge,  and  others,  I  crossed  the  Schuylkill  above  the  Falls;  vbited  Mr.  Peters's,  Mr.  Penn's 
seat,  and  Mr.  William  Hamilton's.  Dined  at  Mr.  Chew's  with  the  wedding  guests  (Colonel  Howard  of  Baltimor« 
having  married  his  daughter  Peggy).    Drank  tea  there  in  a  very  large  circle  of  ladies. 

24/A.  —  No  more  states  represented.  Dined  and  drank  tea  at  Mr.  John  Ross'k  One  of  my  postillion  boys  (Paris) 
being  sick,  requested  Dr.  Jones  to  attend  him. 

25M.  —  Another  delegate  coming  in  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  gave  it  a  representation,  and  increased  the  num- 
ber to  seven,  which  forming  a  quorum  of  the  thirteen,  the  members  present  resolved  to  organize  the  body ;  when,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  1  was  calle<l  up  to  the  chair  as  president  Msgor  William  Jackson  was  appointed  secretary;  and  a 
committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of  three  members,  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  the  ba<ilness; 
and,  after  appointing  door-keepers,  the  convention  adjourned  till  Monday,  to  give  time  to  the  committee  to  report  the 
matter  referred  to  them.  Returned  many  visits  to-day.  Dinod  at  Mr.  Thonoas  Willing's,  and  spent  the  evening  at 
my  lo<lgings. 

*  Prrflident  of  PenMylvmnia. 
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ttOL  —  B«tarned  *n  mj  Tbits  tbb  foronooiu  Dined  with  a  dab  *t  the  City  Tarern,  and  spent  the  erening  at  mj 
quarters  writing  lettersi 

27M.  —  Went  to  the  Eoniijkh  church  to  hi^rh  mass.    Dinetl.  drank  toA,  and  spent  the  evening  at  my  ]o«1ging^ 

SSIA.  —  Met  in  convention  at  ten  o'clock.  Two  fttates  more,  namely,  Ma^eaclla.v^tts  and  C«>nnecticut,  were  on  the 
floor  tu-day.  Establi^stied  rule^  agreeably  to  the  plan  brought  in  by  the  conmiitU>e  for  tlie  government  of  the  Con- 
rentlon,  and  adjoumctL    Dined  at  home,  and  drank  tea  in  a  large  circle  at  Mr.  Francis's. 

S9M.  —  Attended  Convention,  and  dined  at  home ;  after  which  accompanied  Mra^  Morris  to  the  benefit  concert  of  a 
Mr.  Juhan. 

80M.  —  Attended  Convention ;  dined  with  Mr.  Yaughan ;  drank  tea,  and  spent  the  crening  at  a  Wednesilay  even- 
ing's party  at  Mr.  and  Mr».  Lawrence's^ 

81«<L — The  i4ate  of  Georgia  came  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  to^lay,  which  made  a  representation  often  states. 
Dined  at  Mr.  Francis's,  and  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Meredith. 

Juu€  \U.  —  Attending  in  Convention ;  and,  nothing  being  snffcred  to  transpire,  no  minutes  of  the  procei^dings  have 
been,  or  will  be,  inserted  in  thb  diary.  Dined  with  Mr.  John  Penn,  and  spent  the  evening  at  a  superb  entertainment 
at  Bnah  Hill  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  which  were  more  than  a  hundred  guests. 

2d.  —  Mi^or  Jenifer  coming  in,  with  sufficient  powers  for  the  purpose,  gave  a  representation  to  Maryland ;  which 
brought  all  the  states  in  the  Union  into  Convention,  except  Bhodo  Island,  which  had  reftised  to  send  delegates^  Dined 
at  tlM  City  Tavern  with  the  club,  and  spent  tb«  evening  at  my  own  quariersL 


IV. 

FRENCH  CRITICISMS  OF  AMERICAN  MANNERS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAST 

CENTURY. 

The  Memoiret  of  the  Marshal  Count  de  Rochaubkau,  bo  far  as  they  relate  to  America,  are  for 
the  most  part  military,  but  he  has  left  ua  a  few  paragraphs  on  society.     He  says : 

**The  flrst  act  of  Congress  was  to  exclude  firom  political  as  well  as  civil  assemblies  all  ecclesiastics  without  cxcep- 
tloD.  The  ministers  were  forced  in  many  communes  to  abandon  their  churches,  and  it  was  not  until  peace  that  several 
of  them,  having  got  themselves  consecrated  by  the  Lutheran  bifthops  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  were  reinstated  in 
their  livings;  by  these  precautions,  religion  was  prevente<l  fh)m  taking  a  part  in  political  deliberation ;  every  one  pn>- 
fessed  his  own  religion  with  exactitude;  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  was  scrupulously  observe<I.  At  all  puMio 
feasts  the  minKer  of  religion  held  the  flrst  place;  he  blessed  the  repast;  but  his  prerogatives  in  society  extende<l  no 
ftartber.  Such  preamble  must  naturally  lead  to  pure  and  simple  manners.  Hospitality  is  the  virtue  the  m<«t  generally 
observed.  Young  women  are  f^ee  till  their  marriage.  Tlie  flrst  question  addressed  to  a  young  woman  is  whfther  site 
bo  married ;  if  she  be,  there  the  conversation  rests.  It  is  not  uncommon  that,  at  the  ago  of  womanhood,  they  accom- 
pany their  father  and  mother  to  church,  although  they  have  not  yet  made  choice  of  any  particular  reliidon ;  if  yon 
ask  tbem  why,  they  say  that  they  will  follow  Uie  same  religion  as  their  husband.  But  when  they  have  onre  entert«ii 
the  state  of  matrimony,  they  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  it,  and  you  seldom  see,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts, 
a  woman  of  loose  manners.  Children  are,  generally  speaking,  kept  extremely  clean.  A  settler  is,  at  home,  neither  a 
lord  of  a  manor  nor  a  farmer;  he  is  a  proprietor  in  a  tnW  sense  of  the  word,  possessing  the  qiMntum  sufficit  of  his 
necessaries,  and  he  Uys  out  the  overplus  of  his  crops  in  the  purchases  of  gtHxl  and  comfortable  clothing,  without  any 
of  the  exterior  appendages  of  luxury.  The  same  simplicity  is  obser\'ed  witli  regard  to  hin  Airniture,  and  unb1emL<«hod 
cleanliness  is  its  principal  merit;  but  it  b  not  without  difllculty  that  the  American  settler  arrives  at  this  state. 

**I  will  now  explain  in  what  manner  these  settlements  were  formed  in  the  origin,  and  how  they  still  continue  to 
be  formed.  Whereas  there  is  much  moro  land  to  be  cleared  than  there  are  hands  to  cultivate  it,  labon^rs  are  in  great 
demand  ;  a  cultivator  or  day  laborer  earned,  in  my  time,  a  piaster  of  five  llvres  ten  sous  per  diem.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon that  a  laborer,  who  works  assiduously  for  the  spaco  of  six  years  on  an  average,  can  accuiiiulate  a  sufllcient  sum 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground.  They  commence  by  firing  tlio  forests,  wlslch  operation  tiiey  call  cUnring.  They  next 
sow  in  the  furrows  every  kind  of  seed,  which  grows  with  great  abundance  on  a  layer  of  rotten  leave^  reduced  to  a 
vegetable  soil  formed  at  the  expiration  of  many  years.  They  then  build  their  habit.ition  with  the  round  branches  of 
the  tree%  piled  one  upon  another,  and  propped  up  by  stakes.  They  enclose  their  fields  with  barriers,  according  to 
their  dlff^prent  destinations.  They  take  care  to  reserve  pens,  covered  over  with  leaves,  to  protect  their  cattle  from  the 
rain  and  heavy  dew,  wherein  the  animals  are  enable<l  to  pass  the  night  at  large.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  when  they  have  succeedctl  in  fully  clearing  the  ground,  they  proceed  to  build  more  tidy  and  comfortable  houses 
with  planks  cleverly  Joined,  and  wroaght  with  great  art  But  little  iron  is  useii  in  these  constructions ;  the  doors  and 
windows  being  made  to  fit  with  remarkable  precision  by  their  skilAil  carpenters.  At  length,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
Uter,  the  family's  circum.<^tances  become  more  ea<«y,  and  they  then  remove  to  a  brick  hou^;,  the  complement  of  their 
architecture.  The  Utter  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  open  hall  or  verandah,  a  neat  drawing-room,  which  is  not  scantily 
supplied  with  ftiel  during  the  colder  month^  and  a  kitchen  next  to  it  The  family  sit  all  the  day  in  their  drawing- 
room  ;  they  take  four  meals  per  day,  interrupted  only  by  moderate  labor,  and  a  little  negro  is  incessantly  occufded  in 
sprea<Ilng  and  clearing  away  the  cloth.  The  bedrooms,  with  very  clean  and  comfortable  bedding,  are  situated  on  the 
flrst  story,  and  their  walls  are  whitewa^hed  regularly  every  jear.  In  the  large  towns,  luxury  has  ma<le  more  progress ; 
rich  merciiants  and  bankers  have  provided  their  residence  with  costly  Englhth  furniture;  their  ladies  are  clad  to  tlie 
tip  of  the  French  flsahions,  of  which  they  are  remarkably  fond.** 
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The  Marquis  de  ChasteUux,  whose  Voyage  dam  F  Amtrique  has  been  frequently  quoted  in  the 
preceding  pages,  has  many  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  American  manners,  some  of  which 
are  entertaining.     Describing  a  dinner  at  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne's,  he  says: 

**  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  American,  or  if  yon  will,  in  the  ^glidh  (kshion ;  consisting  of  two  courses,  oos 
eom prebend Ing  the  entries,  the  roast  meat,  and  the  warm  side  dishes;  the  other,  the  sweet  pastry  and  confectionery. 
When  thl!»  is  removed,  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  and  apple?,  nata,  and  chestnuts  are  served :  it  is  then  that  be«ltlu  ara 
dnwlc :  the  coffee  which  comes  afterwards  serves  as  a  signal  to  rise  ttook  table.  These  healtlia.  or  toasts,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  have  no  inconvenience,  and  only  serve  to  prolong  the  conversatioQ,  which  is  always  more  animated 
at  the  end  of  the  rep«9t;  they  oblige  you  to  commit  no  excess,  wherein  they  greatly  differ  fhun  the  German  healths, 
and  (h>m  thoee  we  still  give  in  our  garrisons  and  provinces.  But  I  find  it  an  absurd  and  truly  barbarous  practice,  the 
first  time  you  drink,  and  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  to  call  out  successively  to  each  individual,  to  let  him  know  you 
drink  hi^  health.  The  actor  in  this  ridiculous  «>medy  b  sometimes  ready  to  die  with  thirst,  whilst  be  is  obliged  to 
inquire  the  names,  or  catch  the  eyes  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  penwna,  and  tlie  anhi4>py  persons  to  whom  be  ad- 
dres^-8  himseli;  with  im[tttience,  for  it  is  certainly  not  ponible  ftv  them  to  bestow  a  very  great  attention  to  wtiat  they 
are  eating,  and  what  i»  said  to  them,  being  incessantly  odled  to  on  the  right  and  left,  or  puUed  by  the  sleeve  by  chari- 
table neighbors,  who  are  so  kind  as  to  acquaint  them  with  the  politoiess  they  are  receiving.  The  most  dvil  of  the 
Americans  are  not  content  with  this  general  call ;  every  time  they  drink  they  make  partial  ones,  for  example,  four  or 
five  persons  at  a  time.  Another  custom  completes  tlie  despair  of  poor  ftireigner%  if  they  be  ever  so  little  abeent,  or 
have  good  appetites :  tbeM  general  and  partial  attacks  terroinste  in  down  light  duels.  They  call  to  you  fhim  one  end 
of  the  table  to  the  other :  Sir^  ttill  you  permit  me  to  drink  a  gUiee  of  vine  tcith  you  t  This  proposal  always  is  ac- 
cepted, and  does  not  admit  the  excuse  of  the  Oreat-Cousin,  one  doe*  not  drink  teithout  being  acquainted.  The 
bottle  is  then  passed  to  you,  and  you  must  look  your  enemy  in  the  fsee,  for  I  can  gixe  no  other  name  to  the  man  who 
exercises  such  an  empire  over  my  will :  you  wait  till  he  likewise  has  poured  out  his  wine,  and  taken  his  glass;  yoa 
then  drink  moumftiUy  with  him,  as  a  recruit  imitates  the  corporal  In  his  exercise.  But  to  do  Justice  to  the  Amfri- 
cans,  they  themselves  feel  the  ridicule  of  these  customs  borrowed  fh>m  old  England,  and  since  laid  a»ide  by  her. 
They  proposed  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  to  dispense  with  them,  knowing  that  bis  example  would  have  great 
weight ;  but  he  thought  proper  to  conform,  and  be  did  right  The  more  the  French  are  known  to  be  in  pnawesion  of 
giving  their  customs  to  other  nation\  the  more  shtiuld  they  avoid  the  appearance  of  changing  those  of  the  Americana. 
Uappy  our  nation  if  her  ambassadors  and  her  travellers  had  alwa}-8  so  correct  an  understanding,  and  if  they  never 
lose  sight  of  this  ttbservatiun,  that  of  all  men,  the  dancing-master  should  have  the  most  ne^igent  air ! " 

Of  dancing  and  music : 

*"  Dancing  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  emblem  of  gayety  and  of  love ;  here  it  secitis  to  be  the  emblem  of  legislation,  sod 
of  marriage ;  of  legislation,  inasmuch  as  pUces  are  marked  out,  the  country  dances  named,  and  every  proceeding  pre- 
vided  for.  calculated,  and  submitted  to  regulation ;  of  marriage,  as  it  furnishes  each  lady  with  a  partner,  with  wlnim 
she  dances  the  whole  evening,  without  being  allowed  to  take  another.  It  Is  true  that  every  severe  kw  requires  miti- 
gation, and  tliat  it  often  happens,  that  a  young  lady  after  dancing  the  two  or  three  first  dances  with  her  partner,  may 
make  a  fresh  choice,  or  accept  ot  the  invitation  she  has  received ;  but  stiU  the  comparison  holds  good,  for  it  is  a  mar- 
riage in  the  European  Jimhion.  Straneers  have  generally  the  privilege  of  being  complimented  with  the  handsomest 
womeiL  The  Comte  de  Dumas  had  Mrs.  Bingham  for  his  partner,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  Miss  Shipfien  Both 
of  them,  like  true  philo6ophcr^  testified  a  great  respect  for  the  numners  of  the  country,  by  not  quitting  their  hand- 
some partners  tlie  whole  evening :  in  other  respects  they  were  the  admiration  of  all  the  assembly,  fhtm  the  grace  and 
nobleness  with  which  they  danceil ;  I  may  even  advert,  to  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  they  surpassed  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Carolina  (Mr.  Pendleton)  and  two  members  of  Congress,  one  of  whom  (Mr.  Duane)  passed  however  for  being 
by  ten  per  cent  more  lively  than  all  the  other  dancers.  The  ball  was  suspended,  towards  midnight,  by  a  supper, 
served  in  the  manner  of  coffee,  on  several  different  tables.  On  passing  into  the  dining  room,  the  Chevalier  de  k  La- 
zerne  presented  hb  hand  to  Mrs.  Morris,  and  gave  her  the  precedence,  an  honor  pretty  generally  bestowe<!  on  her,  as 
she  is  the  richest  woman  in  the  city,  and  all  ranks  here  being  equal,  men  follow  their  natural  bent,  by  giving  the 
pn'f(.>rence  to  riches. . . .  When  music  and  the  fine  arts  come  to  prosper  at  PhihMlelphia ;  when  society  once  becomes 
ea«y  and  gay  there,  and  they  learn  to  accept  of  pleasure  when  it  presents  itseli;  i%itbout  a  formal  invitation,  then  may 
foreigners  enjoy  all  the  advantages  peculiar  to  their  manners  and  government,  without  envying  any  thing  in  Europei** 

Of  elegance  in  dress,  and  its  influences: 

**  What  I  am  about  to  say  should  only  be  whispered  in  your  ear.  I  am  going  to  handle  a  delicate  subject .  I  am  ven- 
turing to  touch  the  ark.  But  be  assured,  that  during  a  three  years  residence  in  America,  the  progreft*  of  the  women's 
dress  has  not  efcapctl  me.  If  I  have  enjoyed  this  as  a  feeling  man.  if  the  results  of  this  progress  have  not  been  viewed 
by  me  with  an  Indifferent  eye,  my  time  of  life  and  character  are  a  pledge  to  you  that  I  have  observed  them  as  a  phi- 
losopher. Well,  It  is  in  this  capacity  I  undertake  their  defence,  but  so  long  only  as  things  are  not  carried  to  an  excess. 
The  virtue  of  the  women,  which  Is  more  productive  of  happiness,  even  for  the  men.  than  all  the  enjoyments  of  vice, 
if  there  be  any  real  pleasures  arising  from  that  source ;  the  virtue  of  the  women,  I  say,  has  two  bucklers  of  defence ; 
one  is  retirement,  and  distance  from  all  danger ;  this  is  the  hidden  treasure  mentioned  by  liochefbucauld,  which  b  un- 
touched because  it  is  undiscovered.  The  other  is  loftiness,  a  sentiment  always  noble  in  its  relation  to  ourselves.  Let 
them  learn  to  appreciate  themselves;  let  them  rise  in  their  own  estimation,  and  rely  on  that  estimable  pride  for  the 
prfivrvatlon  of  their  virtue  as  well  as  of  their  fkme.  They  who  love  only  pleasure,  corrupt  the  sex,  whom  they  coo- 
vert  only  into  sn  instrument  of  their  voluptuousness ;  they  who  love  women,  render  them  bettsr  by  rsndering  them 
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men  amiable.  But,  jnu  wtii  mj,  is  it  by  dren.  and  hj  exterior  charnn.  that  thf  j  nnrt  MtablfaOi  their  empire  ?  Ye^ 
rir,  ereiy  wocnan  ought  to  Mvk  to  piceae ;  thi»  i»  the  weapon  conferred  on  her  by  Nsluiv  to  wn»pen?ate  tho  weakntw 
of  her  lez.  Without  Uiin  she  i«  a  >Uve,  and  can  a  slave  hare  rirtnea?  Kcmrmber  the  word  i/eoMs  of  whioh  we  hare 
formed  tUcency ;  its  original  import  b  ornament  A  filthy  and  nefliir^nt  woman  is  not  tlecent,  she  eannut  inspire 
respect  1  have  already  allowed  myself  to  express  my  opinion  by  my  wishw ;  I  diMre,  then,  that  all  the  AiTu>rirsn 
women  may  be  well  dressed ;  but  I  have  no  obJectii>n  to  seeing  that  dr«s  simple.  They  are  not  formetl  to  rt>|ce<««-nt 
the  severity  of  the  lefrislation ;  neither  oacht  t)H>y  to  contrast  with  it.  and  c«>nvey  a  tarit  in^uh  on  that  severity.  ih*U\. 
aUver,  and  diamonds,  then,  should  be  banished  from  American  dress;  what  cxruh>  ran  thore  be  ftir  a  luxury  which  is 
not  becoming?  But  this  indulgence,  which  I  have  expreswd  for  the  toilet  of  the  women,  I  am  fkr  from  allowing  to 
the  men.  I  am  not  afraid  to  ssy.  that  I  should  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  them,  if  in  a  country  where  thrre  are  nei- 
ther etiquette  nor  titles,  nor  particular  dlstinction^  they  should  ever  give  in  to  the  luxury  of  drt^«;  a  luxury,  which 
even  the  French  have  laid  aside,  except  on  marriages  and  entertainments,  and  which  no  longer  exists  any  where  but 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  certainly  you  will  not  go  in  search  of  models** 

pHiup  Mazzki  is  DOW  little  known  in  this  country  except  as  one  of  the  confidential  correspond- 
ents of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was  born  in  Tuscany  in  1780,  and,  after  a  career  of  various  adven- 
ture, came  to  America  in  1778,  with  a  small  party  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  puqxwe  of  introilucinfc 
into  Virginia  the  culture  of  the  grape,  the  olive,  and  other  fruits  of  Italy.  In  the  revolution  ho 
took  an  active  part  in  support  of  our  independence.  In  1783  he  returned  to  Kuro|>e;  in  1785 
he  came  a  second  time  to  America,  and  in  1788  he  wrote  in  Paris  his  Rechrrchet  Ilintoriquet  et 
PolitiqutM  aur  Ua  Etaia-Unia  de  VAmerique  Septentrional f^  in  four  volumes.  TliiM  work  has  never 
been  translated.  He  was  subsequently  privy  councillor  of  tlie  king  of  Poland,  Ac,  and  died  in 
1816.  In  his  Recherehea  he  presents  some  curious  details  of  manners  in  Virginia,  and,  replying 
to  certain  passages  by  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  says: 

*^The  Marqub  de  Chastellux  stat(>s  that  'the  wealthiest  people  give  but  a  very  m<Mlerate  dower  to  their  <1aueh- 
ters;  and  that,  in  cuni«quenc(%  deiM>nding  on  her  personal  attractions  to  win  a  husband,  a  girl  in  oftt-n  a  coqui-tte  and 
Intriguer,  and  a  married  woman  sad  and  moping/  It  b  true,  as  the  marquis  say^  that  dowers  In  America  are  quite 
nHMlt^rate.  Ills  mistake  is  in  the  consequences  which  he  disluces  fritm  Utis  farL  In  America,  as  Inder*!  in  every  other 
nation,  the  UMges  of  society  are  peculiar  to  the  countr}* ;  thus,  among  our  own  people,  young  men  and  women  may 
meet  at  any  hour  of  the  day:  henco  they  liave  little  opfioriunlty  to  awume  and  sustain  a  disguise;  in  other  rountrU>is 
where  they  pass  but  little  time  together,  each  one  takes  care  to  dL*play  his  good  qualitU>s  and  to  conceal  his  ba<l  ono«; 
here,  their  object  is  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other's  character;  they  marry  only  when  they  are  mutually 
Baited,  and  are  rarely  doome<i  to  disappointment  in  the  sequel,  there  having  been  no  effort  on  the  part  (»f  eltlier  to 
deceive.  Yon  never  hear  it  reroarke<l  that  such  a  man  is  attracted  to  a  young  woman  merely  because  she  U  besutl- 
ftiL  and  it  is  not  rare  that  a  girl  reftises  a  yonn:;  man  whr«e  fine  peroon  and  large  estate  are  his  only  recommendations. 
Otqaetry,  properly  speaking,  l»  not  known  here;  the  sliglitcst  practice  of  it  would  tarnish  a  young  woman's  reputa- 
tion; yet  it  is  not  surprising  that  «)or  traveller  has  In'en  dccelve«l  on  this  pul*Je«*t  Any  KuroiH'an  vUltlng  this  coun- 
try, without  the  means  of  forming  an  intimate  acqu.'.intance  with  the  (leoftlo  In  their  own  homos,  would  be  liable  to 
fkll  Into  a  rimilar  error— the  first  Impressions  which  a  stransrer  receives  abroad  are  so  greatly  m<Nlifled  by  his  rentller- 
tiun  of  the  i»ecnliar  habits  of  his  own  nation.  In  Am  rica  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  indelicacy  in  a  womnn  to 
■how  her  legs  two  or  three  inches  above  her  ankles.  This  would  ap(w>ar  like  affectation  in  many  i»arts  of  Kumiie ; 
In  some  of  the  Greek  islands  it  would  be  riilicolous  in  a  woman  to  have  her  skirts  extend  btdow  her  knees.  In  Kng- 
land.  even  amonx  the  better  cbuv,  one  bi  not  sh()cke<l  t  see  a  person  cut  his  finger  nails  in  comfiany;  any  where  else 
ioeb  a  liberty  wonld  be  tbongfat  extremely  indecorous.  Among  certain  European  eommnnltics  a  young  woman  is 
oblige<l  to  be  very  reserved  with  th<»  m#-n.  esp«?clally  with  young  men.  Once  marrie<l  she  is  no  longer  under  the 
slightest  restraint  In  America,  on  Uie  tsnmttvy,  yonng  women  are  affable  with  yonnx  men.  and  marrie<I  women  are 
Kcerved,  and  their  husbands  are  not  as  (kmlllar  with  the  girls  as  they  were  when  bnrhelors.  If  a  young  man  were 
to  take  it  into  his  head  that  hb  betrotherl  sh'iuld  not  W  trta  and  gay  in  her  Micial  intercourse,  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  discarded,  incur  the  reputation  of  >aloasy,  and  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  set  married.  Yet  if  a  single 
woaum  were  to  play  the  coi)ueUe  she  woq|«i  Ih«  reinM'il*»il  with  contem[»t.  As  this  innocent  freedom  between  the 
sexca  diiidnbhes  in  proportion  as  M>ri«>ty  \*m-*  its  j»urity  and  simplicity  of  manners  as  Is  the  case  in  cities,  I  desire 
aiooerely  tiiat  our  good  Virginia  Utlics  may  li>og  retAin  theii  liberty  entire. 

*  In  regard  to  married  women,  their  hoa*ehoId  daties  prevent  them  from  spending  niieh  of  their  time  la  fptts' 
society,  but  their  reserve  has  in  it  n<#tiiir.g  of  ■«<ln«iw,  alihougli  a  stranger  might  Judge  dilfereatlr.  esoedaUv  If  ha 
came  from  a  country  where  women  have  their  own  way.    C^ur  women  are  (nt  and  affable  in  ;      ,  i  .  «r- 

qoalntance  which  tliey  have  with  tlie  persuns  wiih  whom  they  ermverse. 

**  Young  women,  whose  position  in  life  relieves  them  from  any  domestic  duties,  oAcii  get  np  pvtlw  ef 
to  ride  on  borsebaek,  from  one  bouse  to  another,  thnrngh  woods  and  over  riven,  Koppiag  at  dlfil^rwat  \imim  id  Ii4e 
rcrt  as  they  require  it,  and  have  a  dance  as  often  as  they  can.  They  go  on,  increwiinf  tbelr  partjby  tailii«  vtiJi  tbvra 
girls  from  the  different  bouses  which  they  viMit.  These  escnrstons  often  extend  to  a  buodred  lesgiiH  v*  j»arv,  aod 
laat  several  m«intba.  Tbe  managers  endeavor  to  have  as  many  yi«ng  men  with  tbem  m  peaaible,  «4  tkt  ^ksi  vbu 
casDoC  himself  be  of  tbe  party  imagines  tliat  his  lady-love  sboald  give  U  Bp  at  onceu  Jseloosy  te  fipnU  m  a  4^ 
picable  vke,  and  no  one  exhibits  it  unless  he  has  tiie  best  grooads  fiir  it  la  tkoss  tUaa  whMi 
CTMliBm,  no  DsUoo  has  a  right  to  crltldse  ssotber. 
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It  is  not  my  par,>  8  ■  to  analyze  th  •  *TraT€l«  of  the  Marquis  de  Cha^tellnx/  bnt  simply  to  rectify  stMne  inacca- 
racles  wtiicb  tend  to  glT«.*  an  erroneous  id  a«  not  only  of  Uie  morals  but  also  of  the  manners,  of  the  people  of  thts 
country.  I  shall  cloee  with  a  single  obs  rvation  on  w  hat  this  author  has  said  on  the  subject  of  precedtnef.  In  de- 
scribing a  ball  at  Pbi]adc]phU^  he  eays,  *Th*  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  gave  his  arm  to  Madam  Morris,  to  lead  her  first 
into  the  supper-room  —  she  being  the  richest  woman  in  the  city;  for  here,  where  there  is  no  distinction  in  rank,  pre- 
cedence Is  generally  giren  to  w  alth.'  Now,  preoedi  noe  for  men  is  regulated  by  the  place  which  they  occnpy  in  the 
state ;  In  public,  it  is  decided  by  law;  in  privat%  by  custom.  Women  share  the  dlMinction  of  their  husbanda.  An 
American  in  rrading  this  ace  -unt  by  the  marquis  would  not  be  deceived;  fh>m  the  precedence  yielded  to  lin.  Morris 
ho  would  understand  that  the  wife  of  the  Pn^^ident  of  Congress  was  not  at  the  fSte,  nor  yet  the  wife  of  the  Preaident 
of  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  wifo  of  the  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly." 

The  Abb6  Robin,  whose  description  of  Washington  is  quoted  in  a  preceding  page,  gives  us  in 

his  Nouveau  Voj/age  dans  rAtneriqugy  the  following  views  of  society : 

**  Piety  is  not  the  only  motive  which  induces  American  women  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance  at  church.  Hav- 
ing no  placM  of  public  amusement,  no  Cuhionable  promenades,  they  go  to  church  to  display  their  fine  dresa.  They 
often  appear  there  clothed  in  6iik^  and  sometimes  covered  with  superb  omamentsi  They  wear  their  hair  dreived  very 
high  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  fkshion  which  prevailed  among  our  French  women  some  years 
since,  or  something  after  the  style  of  the  French  women  of  the  olden  time.  Instead  of  powder  they  use  a  kind  of 
eau  de  savon^  to  make  the  hair  glossy.  This  is  frequently  not  unbecoming,  the  hair  being  of  a  very  pretty  blomle. 
The  most  recherche  however  are  beginning  to  adopt  European  fiishiona.  They  are  tall  and  well  proportioned ;  their 
features  are  generally  regular;  their  complexion  b  very  Csir  and  without  color;  they  have  less  ease  and  grace,  but 
a  more  noble  bearing  than  French  ladies ;  indeed,  I  have  noticed  in  many  of  them,  something  of  the  loftiness  which 
characterizes  some  of  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  old  artists.  The  men  are  proportionably  large,  finely  fbrmed,  and  llttie 
inclined  to  etntHmpoirU.  Their  complexion  b  slightly  pale.  They  are  less  fkshionable  in  their  drees  than  the  women, 
yet  they  are  very  neat  At  twenty  years  of  age  the  women  have  no  longer  the  fireshnesB  of  youth.  At  thirty-five  or 
tiMTty  they  are  wrinkled  and  decrepit  The  men  are  almost  as  premature.  Hence  I  have  presumed  that  the  average 
length  of  life  must  be  less  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  Europe.  With  a  view  to  ascertidn  if  this  suppo6itl<m  be  correct, 
I  have  visited  all  the  church-yards  of  Boston,  where  it  is  cuMomaiy  to  inscribe  on  the  head-stone  of  each  grave  the 
name  and  age  of  the  deceased.  I  have  found  that  the  miOoil^y  ^f  those  who  arrived  at  manhood  died  under  the  age 
of  fifty.    I  have  seen  very  tevr  of  sixty,  scarcely  any  of  seventy,  and  I  have  not  met  one  beyond  seventy. 

**  As  we  advance  towards  the  south,  we  find  a  very  sensible  dlflTerence  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
In  Connecticut  the  houses  are  placed  on  the  public  roads,  at  small  interval^  and  barely  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  single  family,  and  are  ftimished  In  the  most  plain  and  simple  manner;  but  here  are  spacious,  isolated  habitations, 
consisting  of  several  cdiflce^  built  In  the  centre  of  a  plantation,  and  so  remote  from  the  public  road  as  to  be  lost  to 
the  view  of  travellers.  These  plantations  are  cultivated  by  negroes. . . .  The  ftimitnre  of  the  houses  here,  is  of  th« 
most  costly  wood,  and  the  rarest  marble,  enriched  and  decorated  by  artists;  they  have  light  and  elegant  carriages, 
which  are  drawn  by  fine  hone» ;  the  coachmen  are  slaves,  and  are  richly  dressed.  There  appears  to  be  more  wealth 
and  luxury  in  Anna[)olis  than  in  any  other  city  which  I  have  visited  in  this  country.  The  extravagance  of  the  women 
here  snrpassos  that  of  our  own  provinces;  a  French  halr-dresser  is  a  man  of  great  imftortance;  one  lady  here  pays  to 
hor  cdiffcur  a  salary  of  a  thousand  crowna.  This  little  city,  which  is  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Severn  river,  contains  i=ev- 
eral  hnndsomc  edifices.  Tlw»  state-house  is  the  finest  In  the  country ;  its  fh)nt  is  ornamented  with  columns,  and  the 
btiiUIing  (surmounted  by  a  dome.  There  is  also  a  theatre  here.  Annapolis  is  a  place  of  considerable  shipping.  The 
climate  is  the  most  delightful  in  the  world. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancoitrt,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  Voyage  dans  Irs  EtaU 
UniSy  presents  a  summary  of  his  views  of  the  social  life  of  the  Americans,  as  follows: 

**  If  I  have  been  severely  exact  in  representing  an  excessive  avidity  of  becoming  rich,  as  the  common  characteristic 
of  the  American  people,  and  especially  in  the  inhabitants  of  citie^  I  phall  be  as  exactly  ju5t  in  s<Ullng  that  >his  dispo- 
sition does  not  harry  them  on  to  avarice.  Without  being  profiise,  or  forgetting  the  interest  of  their  famille-j.  they  know 
how  to  be  at  proper  timt-s  expensive,  even  with  ostentation,  and  they  do  not  refuse  to  assist  the  unfortunate,  when 

projier  opportunities  for  it  occur Without  becoming  an  extravagant  enthusiast  of  the  Quakers,  it  Is  in)po<<f:ibIe  not 

to  remark,  that  In  every  place  where  any  beneficent  plan  is  formed  for  the  good  of  humanity,  there  they  are  always 
ready  visitors.  They  are,  pt^rhapss  as  Is  said  of  them,  as  much  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  amassing  riches,  as  those 
who  do  not  belon?  to  their  society;  but  granting  it  to  be  so,  this  does  not  prevent  them  fh)m  applying  them9eIve^ 
uiH)n  every  occaftion,  to  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  Their  tenets,  their  principles,  and  their  laws,  rigr>rousl> 
proscribe  this  duty ;  and  their  constant  Inspection  over  their  societies  inures  them  to  It 

"Thougii  there  be  no  distinctions  acknowledged  by  the  law  in  the  United  States,  fortune  and  the  nature  of  profes- 
sions form  difTorent  classes.  The  merchants  the  lawyers,  the  land-owners,  who  do  not  cultivate  thoir  land  themselves 
(and  the  number,  which  is  !»uiall  from  the  state  (»f  Delaware  to  the  north,  is  great  in  tlie  states  of  the  soutli),  the  phy- 
sicians, and  the  clergy,  form  tlie  first  class.  The  inferior  merchants,  the  fanners,  and  the  artisans,  may  be  included  in 
the  second ;  and  the  third  class  Is  coniposed  of  workmen,  who  let  thetnselvesi  by  the  day,  by  the  month,  «fec.  In  balls, 
concerts,  and  public  amusements,  thtf«  clax**es  do  not  mix;  and  yet  except  the  laborer  in  jiorts,  and  the  common 
sailor,  every  one  calls  himself,  and  is  called  by  others  a  gentieman  ;  a  small  fortune  is  suftlcient  for  the  assumption  of 
this  title,  HH  it  carries  men  fnnn  one  class  to  another.  Tliey  deceive  thems«-lves  verj'  niuch  wXxo  think  that  pore  re- 
publican manners  prevail  in  America.  Tlie  widtc  American,  by  a  pride  which  cannot  be  blamed,  and  which  pro- 
ceeds from  tlie  negroes  being  generally  employed  in  the  service,  is  ashamed  of  the  rituation  of  a  domestic;  so  that 
there  cannot  be  reckoned  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  twenty  native  Americana  in  the  state  of 
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doBMStic  MrTantaL  Tb«  clau  of  domeedcs  tn  Amerioa  iB  oomp<M«d  of  poor  piiMtB,  OennanB,  and  of  negroen  and  mn- 
lattoes;  and  as  soon  as  the  flnt  bare  acquired  a  little  money,  tbej  quit  that  station,  regardeil  witli  a  B(»rt  of  contempt, 
ud  establish  themselves  upon  butd,  wbicb  they  clear  and  till,  or  in  a  small  trade.  In  short,  they  become  indeftendent 
<  a  maitter.  The  prejudice  which  causes  the  men  in  America  to  have  so  great  a  rvpuf  nance  to  the  state  of  domestic 
«cr\itude,  <ioee  not  Influence  the  women  in  tlie  same  de^rree;  nothing  U  more  common  than  to  see  young  women  of 
good  fkmlliea,  in  the  sitnatiun  of  servants,  during  the  tknt  years  of  their  ynuUi.  Even  their  parents  engage  them  in 
thb  situation  withoat  shocking  any  ideaa.  I  have  been  told  by  M.  de  Faubonne,  a  Frenchman,  formerly  a  captain  ia 
iie  regiment  of  Auvergne  (and  whom  the  pride  of  ln<lef»endence  induced  to  take  up  the  business  of  a  gardener  for  the 
wpport  of  his  fkmily,  though  he  was  lurty-six  years  of  ageX  that  he  bad  hail  in  his  service,  as  maid-servant,  the  nieoa 
if  t^ie  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  young  wonutn  very  honest,  and  well  brought  up.  Similar  examples  are  very 
common. 

**  In  a  oonntrj  which  has  belonged  to  England  ftir  a  long  time,  of  which  the  moet  numerous  and  nearest  connections 
are  yet  with  England,  and  which  carries  on  with  England  almost  all  its  commerce,  the  manners  of  the  people  roost 
neceasarily  resemble,  in  a  great  degree,  those  of  England.  To  the  American  manners  particularly,  those  relative  to 
Hving  are  the  same  as  in  the  prorincee  of  England.  As  to  the  dress,  the  English  fashions  are  as  fldthfblly  copied,  as 
the  sending  of  merchandise  fh>m  England,  and  the  tradition  of  tailors  and  mantnamakers  will  admit  of  The  distri- 
bution of  the  apartments  in  their  houses  is  like  that  of  England,  the  fhmlture  is  English,  the  town  carriages  are  either 
English,  or  in  tlie  Englisl)  taste;  and  It  Is  no  small  merit  among  the  fashionable  world  to  have  a  coach  newly  arrived 
fhuD  London,  and  of  the  newest  fkahlon.  The  cookery  is  English,  and,  as  in  England,  after  dinner,  which  is  not  very 
long,  the  ladles  withdraw,  and  give  place  to  drinking  of  wine  In  tali  bumpers,  tlie  most  prominent  pleasure  of  the  day, 
and  which  it  l^  consequently,  very  natoral  to  prolong  as  late  as  posslblei  There  arv  great  dinners,  numerous  tea  par- 
tlea,  Invited  a  long  time  in  advance,  but  no  societieA.  80  that  these  tea  assemblies  are  every  where  a  fund  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  ladlea.  Balls  and  plays  are  much  frequented.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  kinds  of  dissipation 
bdong  only  to  the  town^  and  particularly  to  Urge  citieSb  Luxury  is  very  high  there,  especially  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  makes  a  dangerous  progress  every  year;  but  easily  to  be  conceived,  since  luxury  \»,  in  some  degree, 
the  representation  of  riches,  and  that  wealth  there  is  the  only  distinction.  There  are  some  persons  who  surpass  their 
neighbors,  already  too  tur  advanced,  in  luxury ;  the^e  injure  the  manners  of  the  country,  but  while  the  people  censure, 
they  pursue  these  seductive  paths;  and  frequent  and  sumptuous  dinners  are  held  in  as  high  consideration  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  world ;  and  this  custom  has  its  advantages  very  often.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  consideration  has  raised 
to  the  pUce  of  temporary  President  ot  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  man  who  was  not  esteemed  by  any  of  those 
who  elected  him,  or  by  any  oUier,  either  for  bis  talents,  his  qualitie^  or  for  his  character,  but  he  entertained  his  friends 
with  sumptuous  dinners.  In  the  other  town.%  and  expeciatly  in  the  country,  luxury  is  less  prevalent,  but  it  continu- 
ally increases,  and  often  out  of  proportion  with  wealth. 

**Tbe  women  every  where  possess,  In  the  highest  degree,  the  domestic  virtues,  and  all  others;  they  have  more 
aweetnesB,  more  goodne8^  at  leavt  as  much  courage,  but  more  sensibility,  than  the  men.  Good  wives,  and  giKxl 
mothers,  tlielr  husbands  and  their  children  engage  their  whole  attention ;  and  their  household  affairs  occupy  all  their 
time  and  all  their  cares  ;  destined  by  the  manners  of  their  country  to  this  domestic  life,  their  education  in  other  re- 
elects is  too  much  neglected.  They  are  amiable  by  their  qualities  and  their  natural  disposition,  but  there  are  very  few 
among  them  who  are  so  frt>m  any  acquireil  aocomplishmentai  What  they  esteem  to  bo  virtue  in  wives  is  the  virtue 
of  the  whole  sex ;  and  if  in  the  United  States  malice  may  throw  out  her  suspicion  ui>on  twenty,  there  are  certainly 
not  above  ten  of  them  who  can  be  accused  Justly,  and  all  the  rest  treat  these  with  great  rigor. 

"The  yoling  women  here  enjoy  a  liberty,  which  to  French  manners  would  apftear  dl.sorderly;  they  go  out  alone, 
walk  with  young  men,  and  depart  with  them  frt)m  the  rest  of  the  company  in  large  assemblies;  in  short,  they  enjoy 
the  same  degree  of  liberty  widcb  married  women  do  in  France,  and  which  married  women  here  do  not  take.  But 
they  are  far  from  abusing  it;  they  endeavor  to  please,  they  desire  to  obtain  husband^  and  they  know  that  thoy  shall 
not  succeed  if  their  conduct  becomes  suspected.  Bimietlmes  they  are  abused  by  Uie  men,  who  deceive  them,  but 
then  they  add  not  to  the  misfortune  of  having  engage<l  their  hearts  to  a  cruel  man  the  regret  of  deserving  it,  which 
might  give  them  remorse.  When  they  have  obtained  a  husband,  they  love  him,  because  he  is  their  husband,  and 
beomse  they  have  not  an  idea  that  they  can  do  otherwise ;  they  revere  custom  by  a  kind  of  state  religion,  which 
never  varies. 

••Tlie  Americans  marry  young,  especially  in  the  country :  the  occasion  which  the  yonng  men,  who  generally  estab- 
lish themselves  very  early  either  in  some  new  lands  or  in  some  trade,  have  for  a  wife  to  assist  them  in  their  laliora, 
conduces  to  the^e  early  marriages  as  much  as  the  purity  of  manners.  In  the  villages,  marriages  are  less  frequent  and 
not  so  hasty,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  luxury  renders  an  acquired  fortune  more  necessary ;  and  the  young 
men  hardly  fi'el  the  necessity  of  loving,  with  the  project  of  marriage,  till  they  have  alreaily  satisfied,  or  arc  in  the  way 
of  satisfying,  the  more  imperious  1  ecessity  of  gaining  money.  But  however  good  the  marriages  may  be,  the  wife 
who  dies  is  rea<Iily  replacoil  by  another.  In  the  country  she  i.\  as  in  Europe,  a  necessary  friend  to  the  management 
of  domestic  affairs  — she  Is  the  soul  of  the  family.  In  town  she  Is  k)  too.  She  is  an  indispensable  resource  for  do- 
mestic afllsirs,  while  her  husband  Li  cn(rnge<l  in  his  own  affairs,  as  every  one  is  in  America;  she  is  an  a»(iduou»  com- 
penion.  and  a  society  ever  ready  tu  be  found  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  other  but  that  of  the  family,  and  where 
the  children  soon  quit  their  paternal  aboda 

•*  An  European  coming  into  the  new  world,  and  bringing  with  him  the  need  of  the  n5age  of  the  politer  attentions 
of  that  which  be  has  quitted ;  he,  above  all,  who  brings  with  him  the  need  of  what  we  call  in  France  the  charm;*  of 
society,  which  we  know  m>  well  how  to  appreciate,  of  which  we  know  how  to  participate,  and  which  affords  ns  w 
many  moments  of  happiness,  — such  a  man  will  not  And  himself  satisfled  in  Americs,  and  his  recollections  will  be 
oontinnally  sprinkling  his  life  with  melancholy.  lie  cannot,  if  his  heart  has  an  occa.sion  for  a  fHcnd.  hope  to  find 
there  the  sweetness  of  a  constant  and  avowed  friendship.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  been  hitherto 
too  mnch  engaged  in  their  resi>ective  occupations  for  the  enticements  of  polished  society,  to  be  able  to  withdraw  their 
attention  ft^m  them ;  they  have  not  leisure  to  consecrate  to  friendship. 
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**  Sach  an  Earopeui  oa^ht  to  hare  for  a  long  time  fbrgntten  £nmp«,  in  order  to  live  quite  happy  in  America. 
Bat  if  he  can  readilj  Iu»e  the  rrmcmbrance  (if  it,  or  take  with  him  there  the  dearest  objects  ot  his  affection,  he  will 
lead  in  America  a  happy  and  tranquil  life.  He  will  there  enjoy  the  blessing  of  liberty  in  the  greatest  extentwhtch  It 
b  poA9iblc  to  de»ir«  In  any  polished  country.  lie  will  see  him.«elf  with  an  active  people,  easy  in  their  drcumstancM, 
and  happy.  Every  day  will  bring  him  to  observe  a  new  pntfjess  of  this  new  country.  He  will  see  It  every  day  tako 
a  step  towanls  that  strength  and  greatness  to  which  It  Is  called;  towards  that  real  indepeudencc  wliich  is  U*  a  nation 
the  re^ult  of  having  the  means  of  satisfying  itself." 

Talletran'd's  descriptions  of  the  American  Woodcutter  and  Fiflherman  are  often  qnoted  in  the 
original,  as  examples  of  the  extraordinary  mastery  possessed  by  that  celebrated  wit  and  states- 
man over  the  resources  of  his  native  tongue.  Lord  Brougham  remarks  that  **  writers  of  a  leas 
severe  school  might  envy  their  poetical  effect,  and  learn  from  them,  perhaps,  how  possible  it  is  to 
be  pointed  and  epigrammatic  without  being  affected,  and  sentimental  without  being  mawkish;" 
and  one  of  our  own  critics  has  characterized  these  celebrated  portraits  as,  ^*  in  the  language  of 
amateurs,  rich  and  sparkling  —  pure,  brilliant,  exquisite  cabinet  gems  —  but  wholly  works  of 
fancy.**  Tliey  are  from  Talleyrand's  Memoir  concerning  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain : 

"In  many  districts,  the  sea  and  woo<l8  have  formed  fl^ermen  and  woodcutters  Now  such  men,  j)roperly  speak- 
ing, have  nu  country ;  and  their  s-tctal  morality  is  reduced  within  a  very  ^tnall  compass.  It  has  long  ago  been  said, 
that  man  is  Uie  disciple  of  that  which  surrounds  him :  and  it  is  true.  Hence,  he  whow  bounds  are  circumscribed  by 
nothing  but  desert^  cannot  receive  lessons  with  resiard  to  the  social  comforts  of  life.  The  idea  of  the  need  which  meu 
have  one  of  another,  does  not  exist  in  him ;  and  it  is  merely  by  decoinp(«ing  the  trade  which  he  exercises,  that  one 
can  fln<l  out  the  principles  of  bis  affections,  and  the  eum  of  his  morality. 

'•  Tlie  American  woo<lcutter  does  not  interest  himself  In  any  thing ;  every  sensible  idea  is  remote  fhnn  him.  Those 
brandies  so  agreeably  disposed  by  nature ;  the  beautlAil  foliage ;  the  bright  color  which  enlivens  one  part  of  the  wood  ; 
the  darker  green  which  gives  a  melancholy  shado  to  another;  these  things  are  nothing  to  him :  he  pays  them  no  atten- 
tion ;  the  number  of  strokes  of  his  axi-  required  to  fell  a  tree  fills  all  his  thoughts.  He  never  planted ;  he  knows  not 
the  pleasure  of  it  A  tree  of  his  own  planting  would  be  goo.1  for  nothing  in  his  estimation  ;  for  it  would  never,  during 
bis  life,  be  large  enough  to  fell  It  is  by  destruction  that  he  lives;  he  is  a  destroyer  wherever  he  gites.  Thus  every 
place  is  equally  goo<l  in  his  eyes  ;  he  has  no  attachment  to  the  spot  on  which  he  has  ypent  bis  labor:  for  his  laUtr  is 
only  fatigue,  and  is  unconnected  with  any  idea  of  pleasure.  In  the  effects  of  his  toil  he  h.-is  not  witnessed  those  gnklu- 
al  increa.xes  of  growth,  so  captivating  to  the  planter ;  he  regards  not  the  det^tlnation  of  his  productions ;  he  knows  not 
ths  charms  of  new  attempts ;  and  if,  in  quitting  the  abode  of  many  years,  be  does  not  by  chance  forget  his  axe,  be 
leaves  no  regret  behind  him. 

*'  The  vocation  of  an  American  fisherman  begets  an  apathy,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  woodcutter,  lib  affections, 
his  interests,  his  life,  are  on  the  side  of  that  society  to  whch  it  is  thought  that  he  belongac  But  it  would  be  a  preju- 
dice to  5up[Mtse  that  he  is  a  very  useful  member  of  it  For  we  must  not  compare  those  fishermen  to  those  of  Kurope, 
and  think  that  the  fl?herie»  here,  are,  like  them,  a  nursery  for  seamen.  In  America,  with  the  exception  o(  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nantucket,  who  fish  for  whales  fis^hing  is  an  idle  employment.  Two  leagues  from  the  coast,  when  they  have 
no  dread  of  foul  weather,  a  single  mile  when  the  weather  is  uncertain,  is  the  sum  of  the  courage  which  they  display :  and 
the  line  is  the  only  instrument  with  whose  u.<«  they  an*  particularly  acquainted.  Thus  their  knowledge  is  but  a  trifling 
trick;  and  their  action,  which  consists  in  con>t  ntly  hanging  one  arm  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  is  little  short  of  idlo- 
ness.  They  are  atU)che<l  to  no  place ;  their  only  connection  with  the  land  Is  by  means  of  a  wretchetl  house  which  they 
Inhabit  It  is  the  s^a  that  aff.nds  them  nourlsliment ;  hence  a  few  codfish,  more  or  less,  determine  their  country.  If 
the  number  of  these  seems  to  dimini-h  in  any  particular  quarter,  they  emigrate  in  search  of  another  country,  whero 
they  are  more  abundant  When  it  was  remarked  by  some  political  writers,  that  fishing  was  a  sort  of  agriculture,  the 
remark  was  brilliant  but  not  Milid.  All  the  qualities,  all  the  virtues,  which  are  attaclted  to  agriculture,  are  wanting  in 
the  man  who  lives  by  fishi  g.  Ajrriculture  produces  a  patriot  in  tlietrue*t  acct.>pration  of  the  word;  fishing  alone  can 
succeed  in  fonninj;  a  cosnioitollte.*' 

TliC  Chevalier  Felix  de  Be.^ij'UR  was  Consul  General  here,  and  may  have  suffered  in  some 
commercial  transactions  with  Americans.     He  soys: 

"  Although  honesty  is  not  the  favorite  virtue  of  the  Americnn  merchants  it  is  not,  as  Is  usually  believed  in  Europe, 
entirely  banisheil  fh)m  among  them ;  and  we  still  find,  even  amidst  the  corruptUm  of  th  eir  maritime  cities,  some  per- 
sons of  great  uprightness  nnl  rigid  probity.  In  the  country,  and  among  tlie  villagers  embosomed  in  the  woods,  ood- 
dderable  candor  and  good  faith  is  to  be  met  with,  and,  in  general,  good  and  uprigiit  characters  are  hardly  less  ft«quent 
In  the  United  States,  tlian  in  other  countries;  but  high  spirited  and  lofty  souls,  generous  and  magnanimous  hearts,  in 
a  word,  great  and  noble  characters  are  there  Infinitely  rarer  than  In  other  parts,  and  particularly  than  In  th«  South  of 
Europe,  where  they  shine  amidst  the  universal  depravity  that  surrounds  them,  like  stars  In  the  obscurity  of  night  It, 
however,  the  Americans  have  none  or  but  few  ot  those  eminent  qualities  which  ennoble  human  nature  and  canae  it  to 
be  ailmire<l,  they  have  others  which,  although  more  modest,  are  not  less  estimable,  and  which  still  contribute  more  to 
the  happiness  of  life ;  such  as  the  love  of  fk^edom,  of  Industry,  of  order,  and  of  deanlineaa.  The  American  peopl« 
sincerely  love  liberty,  and  they  deserve  to  eivjoy  It,  by  tbsir  re^ud  sad  respeet  for  the  laws.    Ths  IsMt  arbttzwy  act. 
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la  that  eonotiy,  wonid  rerolt  the  most  dependent  roan ;  bnt  be  obeys  tbe  mo&nest  bftlllff  wbo  speaks  in  the  namo  <tf 
the  Uw,  and  he  would  deliver  up  a  friend,  a  brother,  wbo  shoald  seek  to  elude  it  Very  few  Amorlcao.H  arc  seen  bef- 
Itlng:  and  ererj  one  who  is  capable  of  working  for  his  livelihood  would  )>e  ashamed  to  live  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  people  of  the  Unite<l  States  are  naturally  orderly :  and  when  one  enters  into  a  house,  even  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  ey«  is  agreeably  p1ea9ed  with  the  regularity  and  neatness  that  reigns  throughout;  but  what  mtiet  gralilles  a  for- 
eigner who  arrives  in  the  Un1te<l  states,  is  that  external  cleanliness  so  romarkablo  tvvry  where,  in  tiie  Hrects,  in  the 
hon*e8,  AH  well  a^  In  the  dress  Every  body  Is  there  decently  clad;  the  men  with  cloth  coats,  the  women  with  linen 
gowns,  generally  white;  all  In  a  neat  and  clean  manner,  and  nobo<ly  evt-r  api)ears  in  public  with  tlu«e  oflVnolve  rags 
which  in  other  conntries  shock  the  eye.  The  hou8e^  built  of  bricks  or  wootl,  are  always  ft-eslily,  and  often  tgreeably 
painted ;  and  though  they  are  neither  fUrnbhed  nor  decorated  with  luxury  no  requisite  is  wanting,  and  every  thing  is 
kept  tidy  and  clean.  On  entering  them,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  p<»liAh  ot  the  furniture,  and  even  the  ex- 
treme cleanline^a  of  the  floors.  The  greatest  part  of  the  streets  are  ornamented  with  foot- ways  for  Uie  convenience  of 
passengers,  and  they  are  all  carefully  swept  and  watered  In  the  hot  season.  In  short,  this  taste  for  cleanliness,  so  gen- 
eral in  tlie  Americans,  is  even  remarkable  In  the  places  where  they  bury  their  dead.  In  no  country  are  burying- 
groands  so  neat  and  ornamental  to  be  met  with ;  the  rich  raise  over  their  friends  tombs  of  white  marble,  the  middle 
classes  upright  stones,  and  the  poorest  construct  hillocks,  which  they  cover  with  green  turl  American  clcanllne^ 
must  certainly  have  In  it  something  attractive,  frince  It  engages  every  traveller  ;  not  one  on  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try lUls  to  wiah  he  could  there  find  that  air  of  ease  and  cleanlinesa  which  had  been  ao  agreeable  to  his  eye  during  his 
residence  in  the  Unit*^  States. 

•*Thb  systematic  taste  fbr  cleanliness,  in  that  country,  as  well  aa  every  where  else,  is  accompanied  by  the  most 
happy  effects;  it  is  serviceable  to  health,  diminishes  the  cause  of  8lckne6^  flivors  the  love  of  order  and  economy,  and 
diffuses  among  every  class  of  the  community,  a  sentiment  of  dignity  which  becomes  blendod  with  all  the  ideas  of 
propriety  and  decency.  It  even  appean>,  that  it  fkvors,  as  much  as  food  and  climate,  the  display  of  the  human  form. 
And  thus,  indeed,  have  the  Americans  nearly  all  a  high  stature,  a  good  shape,  a  strong  and  well  proportione<I  frame,  a 
fresh  and  ruddy  complexion ;  but,  in  general,  they  have  little  delicacy  in  their  features,  and  little  expression  in  their 
physiognomy.  Though  few  ugly  men  are  to  be  found  among  them,  still  fewer  really  handsome  ones  are  to  be  seen,  I 
mean  of  that  towering  and  manly  beauty  sometimes  remarked  In  the  South  of  Europe,  and  which  served  aa  a  model 
to  the  finest  btatues  of  the  ancients.  They  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  of  those  tall  ibrms,  ruddy  and  soft,  such  as  Taci- 
tus describes  the  Oerman^  who  frequently  concealed  under  them  no  other  than  an  obtuse  mind  and  sou]  devoid  of  en- 
ergy. It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  vice  In  their  physical  constltntum,  more  than  to  their  geographical  position,  that  the  eter- 
nal irresolution  of  their  government  is  owing;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  their  temperament  will  improve  with 
their  climate,  and  that  the  Americans  will  some  day  or  other  acquire  more  vivacity  of  mind  and  more  vigor  In  their 
character.  The  women  have  more  of  that  delicate  beauty  which  belongs  to  their  sex,  and,  in  general,  have  finer  fea- 
tures, and  more  expression  in  their  physiognomy.  Their  stature  is  usually  tall,  and  nearly  all  are  possessed  of  a  light 
and  airy  sliape ;  the  breast  high,  a  fine  head,  and  Uieir  color  of  a  dazzling  whiteness.  Let  us  imagine,  under  thld  bril- 
liant form,  the  most  modest  demeanor,  a  chaste  and  virginal  air,  accompanied  by  those  simple  and  nnaffocted  graces 
which  flow  from  artless  nature,  and  we  may  have  an  idea  of  their  style  of  beauty ;  but  this  beauty  passes,  and  fades  in 
a  moment  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  tlicir  form  changes,  and  at  tlilrty,  the  whole  of  their  charms  have  disappeared. 
As  long  as  they  are  unmarried  they  enjoy  the  greatest  liberty,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  entered  the  conjugal  stata 
they  bury  themselves  In  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  appear  no  longer  to  live,  but  for  their  husbanda  If,  how- 
ever, they  thus  contribute  lew  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  they  nevertheless  Increase  those  of  wedlock,  which  makes 
the  American  wives  both  thrifty  and  faithful,  divested  of  the  vices  of  their  husband^  and  possessing  all  their  vlrtnea. 

"  With  this  species  <»f  existence  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  destined  to  be  more  happy  than  those  of  Europe  ? 
This  is  not  easy  to  decide,  because  this  question,  which  is  very  simple  under  one  head,  becomes  complicated  under  an 
infinite  number  of  others.  In  the  first  plac«,  the  Americans  in  domestic  life  have  more  means  of  happiness;  but  in 
social  life  have  less;  nnd  If  they  almost  live  without  pain,  they  also  nearly  live  without  pleasure.  They  do  not  know 
the  art  of  multiplying  or  varying  their  er\)oyments,  and  the  monotony  of  their  existence  resembles  tlic  silence  of  the 
tombs. 

"In  Europe  the  equality  that  reigns  between  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  has  been  greatly  blazoned  forth; 
but  this  equality  is  less  real  than  apparent,  because  the  manners  have  there  establlshc<l  In  society  distinctions  more 
pointed  than  any  where  else;  dIstinctUms  rendered  the  more  odious  from  being  founded  on  riche^  without  any  regard 
to  talents  or  even  to  public  ftmctions.  There  the  rich  blockhead  is  more  consl(lere<l  than  the  first  magistrate,  and  llio 
influence  of  gold  Is  there  counterbalanced  by  no  Illusion  or  reality.  In  that  country  there  exists  no  other  than  an  ex- 
treme liberty  or  extreme  dependence ;  every  one  Is  there  either  master  or  servant  and  scarcely  any  of  those  inter- 
mediate classes  are  to  be  found,  which,  by  their  services,  bind  all  the  members  of  a  great  community  to  each  other.*" 

M.  VoLNEY  abstains  from  any  general  commentary  on  American  manners,  but  has  some  sharp 

observations  on  our  dietetics,  wliich  he  thinks  demand  the  interference  of  the  government: 

"  It  is  an  Important  duty  of  the  government  to  enlighten  their  people  aa  to  the  consequences  of  that  pernicious 
diet,  which  they  have  borrowed  from  their  ancestont,  the  Qermans  and  English.  We  may  venture  to  aflirin,  that  if  a 
premium  were  offered  for  a  regimen  most  destructive  to  the  teeth,  the  stomach,  and  the  health  in  general,  none  could 
be  devised  more  efficacious  for  these  ends  than  that  in  use  among  this  people.  At  breakfast  they  deluge  the  stomach 
with  a  pint  of  hot  water,  slightly  Impregnated  with  tea,  or  slightly  tinctured,  or  rather  colored,  with  coffee ;  and  they 
swallow,  almost  without  mastication,  hot  bread,  half  baked,  soaked  in  melted  butter,  with  the  grossest  cheese,  and  salt 
or  hung  beef,  pickled  pork  or  fish,  all  which  can  with  difficulty  be  dissolved.  At  dinner  they  devour  boiled  pastes, 
called,  absurdly,  puddings,  garnished  with  the  most  luscious  sauces.  Their  turnips  and  other  vegetables  are  floated  in 
lard  or  butt«r.  Their  pastry  ia  nothing  but  a  greasy  paste,  imperfectly  bake<L  To  digest  these  various  aubstanoea, 
they  take  tea,  immediately  after  dinner,  so  strong  that  it  Is  bitter  to  the  taste,  as  well  as  utterly  destmctive  of  the 
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nenroas  sj^ni.  Soppwr  presently  (bllowg,  with  aalt  meat  and  sbell  flih  In  its  train.  Thus  pasMS  the  whole  day.  In 
heaping  one  indigestive  mass  npc>n  another.  To  brace  the  ezbaosted  stomafCh,  wino,  ruoi,  gin,  malt  spirita,  or  beer, 
are  need  with  dreadfbl  prodigality. 

**Tbo8e  modes  of  diet  are  cot  unsuitable  to  the  Tartarian  tribes,  from  whom  the  people  of  the  west  of  Europe  woie 
originally  descended,  yet  they  employ  none  of  these  pemicions  stimulants.  Their  wandering  and  equeHriftn  liflb 
makes  them  capable  of  digesting  any  thing :  but  when  nations  change  their  climate,  or  sink  into  the  wealth,  refine- 
ment, and  ease  of  a  stationary  people,  the  whole  maas  undergoes  material  alterations  The  plongbmen  of  Germany 
or  England  may  copy  their  hardy  ancestors  without  much  inconrenienoe ;  but  not  so  those  that  dwell  In  cities,  and 
pass  their  time  in  a  slothfbl  or  sedentary  manner,  and  itill  leas  those  who  change  the  chills  and  damps  of  their  native 
climate  for  a  torrid  region  like  Georgia  or  the  Carolinaa^  Habit  Itaelf,  though  almost  omnipotent,  cannot  reconcile  this 
system  to  so  repugnant  a  climate.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  English  are  the  least  able  to  contend  with  the  evils  of  tropical 
climates,  of  any  people  of  Europe,  and  their  American  descendants  must  abjure  the  example,  or  they  will  incur  the 
same  inconveniences.  Begimen  has  so  much  influence  on  health,  and  is  of  such  moment  in  the  yellow  fever,  that 
this  malady  never  appeared  within  the  predncta  of  the  Philadelphia  prison,  a  circumstance  no  doubt  owing  to  the  rigid 
temperance  observed  in  this  Institution,  by  which  the  stomach  to  never  overloaded,  nor  the  fluids  depraved,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  spirituous  Hquora,  for  dronkenneas  to  a  vioe  as  prevalent  in  the  United  States  as  among  the  savages 
themselves. 

*I  am  flir  fh>m  Imagining  that  the  manners  of  a  nation.  In  these  respects,  can  be  easily  or  speedily  changed.  I 
know  too  well  the  Infktuation  of  mankind,  and  the  obstinacy  of  general  and  long-established  habits ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  if  half  the  pains  were  taken  by  governments  to  enlighten  their  subjects  as  are  taken  to  mislead  them,  a 
reftrmation  might  be  wrought,  such  as  the  oontemnets  of  mankind  have  no  conception  of  at  present** 
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Abtrcromhi^,  Rev.  IVr.,  an  eminent  clerjryman  in  PhiU- 
delphio.  in  1791,  266. 

Academy  o/Sri^nc^n,  French,  the  Marqais  dc  Chostollnx  a 
member  of,  in  1775,  9.  Con«lorcct  delivers  an  onitiun 
on  Franklin,  Wfore,  223. 

AdaniH^  CharUft,  non  <»f  Jolin,  attends  his  niothcr,  at  Mni. 
Washington's  first  levee  in  Philadelphia,  270.  Marries 
Sally,  sister  of  Colonei  William  S.  Sndili,  ^\ 

AdarM,  John^  at  V&r'w  in  17S*,  256.  At  U»ndon,  In  17S5, 
7S.  Delegate  (17Ss)  to  ConRress,  96.  Vice  President, 
17S9,  122.  Ills  reception  at  H<Jrtton,  Hartfonl,  New 
Uaven,  and  New  York,  128.  Takes  part  in  the  cere- 
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17S9,  153  Dines  with  the  French  Charge,  1790,  217. 
Dinee  with  Aaron  Burr,  8-'i9.  De.«crll>es  a  dinner- 
party at  Oouverneur  MorrU'a,  889.  Hi;*  interest  in  the 
case  of  George  W.  Lafayittc,  8^.  His  n(»tlce  of  M. 
Fauchet  and  M.  A<let,  32S,  829.  Ilis  account  of  Erick 
Bollman,  888.  IIU  defence  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, lightly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  O  lies,  840,  note.  Ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  his  to  his  daughter,  on  the  Mora- 
vian Seh<M)l  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  8,  note.  Ills  daugh- 
ter marries  Col.  William  S.  Sndth,  91. Falsely 

charged  with  having  predilections  for  kingly  and  aris- 
tocratic institutions  221.  Favors  official  title^  154. 
His  character  vilified  in  Freneau's  National  Gazette, 
288.    nil  graphic  account  of  Ames's  speech  on  Jay's 

treaty,  807.    His  place  of  residence  at  New  York, 

166,  note.    Ills  account  of  Dr  Perkins  and  his  tractors, 
847.    Is  a  gnest  at  Washington's  farewell  dinner,  862. 
His  inauguration  as  President,  863.     Washington  makes 
him  a  visit,  immediately  after  his  inauguration,  864. 
Notice  of,  by  his  daughter,  96. 
AdamH,  3fra.  John,  at  Bralntree,  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York,  170.    Her  only  daughter,  170.     Her  son,  Jolin 
Quincy  Aiiams,  171.    Anecxiote  of  her  and  Judge  Pe- 
ters at  liondon,  2^''5.    Attended  by  her  son  Charles  at 
Mrs.  Washington's  first  levee  in  Philadelphia,  270.    At  . 
St.  Paul's,  New  York,  July  4, 1789,  173.     Her  account  ! 
of  the  gayety  at  Philadelpl  ia,  in  1791,  and  of  social  I 
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life  there,  271.  Her  fnvorable  opinion  of  the  beauty 
of  American  women,  257.  Her  opinion  of  Mi?»  Martha 
Jefferson,  218,  fio<<«;  and  of  Josiah  Quincy,  844.  Ex- 
tracts ft-om  her  letters  to  Mi^  Shaw  and  Thoa.  Brand 
Hollis  168,  169.  Glowing  description  of  her  place 
of  residence  at  New  York,  \6^  169.  •  Her  removal  to 
Philadelphia,  249.-  Her  household  cares  there,  250. 
Her  account  of  the  old  Philadelphia  theatre,  815.  Vis- 
ited by  Mrs.  Bingham,  2:)0.     Notice  of,  169,  170. 

Adamn,  JA^**,*  only  daughter  «»f  John,  at  Paris  in  Octo 
ber,  1734,  256.  Her  acconnt  of  the  manners  and  dress 
of  MrsL  BIfJgham  of  Philadelphia,  257.  See  SmiCti, 
Mrs.  Col.  W.  S. 

Adamn,  John  Quincy.  son  of  John,  secretary  to  Mr.  Dana, 
the  American  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  73.  Notice 
<»f  his  visit  to  the  fandly  of  Colonel  Smith,  80;  and  of 
other  vlsitA,  SO,  81,  82.  His  remark  on  the  beauty  of 
American  women,  in  1735,  257.  Verses  by,  written  in 
the  scrap-book  of  a  grand-daughter  of  his  sister,  171, 
note.    Notice  of,  78,  79. 

Adam*,  Siimuel^  and  Mrs.  Adams  at  the  brilliant  assembly 
at  Boston,  in  17S9, 192. 

Adet,  Pierre  Auguste,  minister  ft"om  France  to  the  United 
States,  arrives  at  Phila<lelphla  in  1795,  829.  Supersedes 
M.  Fauchet,  304,  828,  829.  Oliver  Wolcott's  account 
of,  829.    Notice  of  him  and  Madame  A.,  829. 

Afflick,  Captain,  visits  .Mls.^  Franks,  24,  25. 

AgiteHseau^  M.  de.  grandfather  ot  the  Marqnls  do  Chastol- 
lux,  160. 

Aitkin,  Robert,  printer  at  Philadelphia,  visited  by  Dr.  Bel- 
knap, the  historian,  115,  117. 

Aix  Ui  Chapelle,  mention  of  the  i>oace  of,  204. 

Albany,  New  York,  visited  by  Mr.  JetTerson  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son, 234.  Stage-coaches  from,  to  New  York  city,  twioo 
a  week,  117,  note. 

Albany  Pier.    See  New  York  city. 

AlexandHii,  Virginia,  Washington  tarries  there  on  his  way 
to  New  York,  125.  The  May<»r  of.  his  address  t<»  Wash- 
ington, 125,  126.  Mr.  Jeffersor\  there,  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  219.  Wa>hini;tons  birth-day  (179o)  cele- 
brated there,  and  at  most  of  the  large  towns  in  the 
United  SUtes  217. 

Aljleri,  the  Italian  poet,  addresses  to  Washington  his  tra- 
gedy of  The  First  Brutus  874. 

Allen  family,  of  Philadelphia,  prominent  there,  12, 18,  28, 
25,  256,  270,  802. 
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AHm^  Aadnw.  of  PhrMUtl^bk,  his  daxts^zttr  Buriae*  Mr. 
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XMLirir-A  » ITS^,*  Eifoa  Kin^  ;V».  i«o<^.  »:  i«rUifr  of  Jf>hn 
A'UaiA  f.o  tb«  'jco^/O,  M«Js.     lib  txmV.j  r»:a:«iet»«.  *», 

.  Kkhjw^L  on#  of  the  ■*  0>nn*«rtictt:  wit.*."  i»>4, 

A^k^rint.     '*<*^  CniUfi  .ittitfJL 

AMMTi'Ziiik  Pkilti^iyp^Uol  Siycuty.  aifpoint  Dr.  Smith  to 
pror.«-.an«<  a  ilJaeoari^  'Hi  th«  ctiiract*r  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, ^n 

Ame>t,  FL:»brr.  a  m«tnh*r  •/  the  Il/Oie  of  B4eprv««ntatiTei», 
in  th<  first  0>ngrt«rt  on^-rr  th<  Dt?w  OiCrUtati.^a.  li^ 
MrtnVr  ♦^^f  the  j«*int  committee  of  ArTAnzw.aurntA.  *t 
WA*hin;rTi>r.>  in%njr3r^U>a.  I)d.  Writer  a  hum«>r»«a« 
Irttrr  to  Jer-^raiAh  smi'.h.  *j4.  A  ftVn.i  a.'i4  2u«r*t  «jf 
Oliver  W./'ci»€t,  *fcl.  Ac#y.ant  of  Lb  arreat  •peccfa  oo 
Jar'^  treary.  :ii  A.  :)»)7.  John  .V.lAmAS  ijr^'Lic  Aeo»anl 
fif  it  4>7.  His  [»lAce  of  resilience  in  Greo:  Dock  street. 
New  Vort.  l-i*?,  nof<. 

Amfi^jHry,  MA»#Arha-vett.s  Wa»hinz*.<'n'4  re«;>ti..»ci  At.  19i3l 

AmrJ^riton.  Mr..  bi»  bKL-fce  ia  Pearl  street,  Ncw  Y«xk,  in 

Andrr.  Ma^^.vntimer.Lal  ren^  an.1  roman«^rt  uO,e\travA- 
jr»r%  19.  .Vathor*^an  Iritcrc-tin^  acn»ant  '^the  m«j»l 
c<l*-trat*jfl  frt^  ever  zivt-n  in  PhilA.l«r[{»hix  19. 

An/lreHA,  Rev.  I>r_  one  of  the  n.<jet  cmi:ient  cterpymen  in 
PiaiAilrl^hia,  in  1791.  i6<>. 

Andr^nni,  0»ant,  vl-*lL«  the  Inite.!  ^ta:»H^,  322. 

vl»^ui«>.  the  Waoriful  Ma.Urn^.  -iitrr  of  M.  Genet,  S0&.  n />«.?. 

AnnafMAiA.  MarjLui.t  WA*hlnirt..n»  rec^.tioo.*  at.  4.  274. 
Bait  At  the  Malr  II.»a*<-,  4.  Kxtracl  fn>ai  WA^hln4non'« 
rei>Jy  to  a  «{»e*^-b  *4  the  Majrur  of,  4. 

Antoin^tU,  ilari^,  mr-ntion  of*  plAintivo  a/rcompo^^on 
(he  cxernti'.n  of,  ;}37. 

ApUiorp,  Mi*».  uiarrir*  I>t  IIn?h  Willianuoa  of  ^orth 
Carollra.  HrX  Itfi. 

Arftent  S/>irift,  tax  on.  27-?. 

^rTWJi,  O^t  of,  f/f  J.«*«i.h  W.llinz,  14,  no/--  t- 

ArrntAn^n/;,  Gen*:n*l,  In  the  .«-»cial  cin;Ie  of  Mrs.  Jay.  at 
New  Y'^k.  ih»,  n»U.  lib  arcounl  of  *ome  IrA:ing 
character*  in  .w*-lery,  101.  Ili^  reniark.*  on  niarriasre, 
li»l.  IIi'»  .lc.<<cription  of  th».-  Coanl  <le  Mon*tier  an«l  hb 
«;.«»:.  r.  »{.  Kxtraet  fr.»m  Lb  lelJer  to  c;en.ral  Galt-s.  on 
the  el«ff?l«.n  ..f  Wa.«.!«in;^t..ii  to  the  rn^i-Uncy,  122,  noU, 

Army.  liriti-h.     r^ie  Biittnh  Army. 

—  — ,  Hevolnti'.nary.  of  .Vin»  ri«Ti.  <lt.«ban*lc.l  i,\ov,  2.  \'<^), 
1.  r>lfu.  r*  of,  \Va-hinjrToD9  farewell  l<s  2-  Soldiers 
of,  WA-hlr-j^ti^n?  fari-wtll  i«s  1. 

ArniA'l,  Mrs.,  mention  of  a  Itttcr  from,  to  MLv  Franks.  2<x 

A*7tf/U'Um.  Lonl,  ^eat  pranib^'n  of  Thomas  Willing,  «»f 
l'hila«!elphia.  14,  noU*.  Marries  .Vnne,  eI<Je:»t  ilAn^h- 
ter  of  \Vi::Um  Bingham  of  Phila^lelphia,  824,  362,  noU. 

AnJtHon  family,  of  I'hila<le]|>hia.  amonj;^  the  first,  12. 

Anid^y  Ferry,  CliarltAtrm,  South  Carolina,  Washington 
there  on  hb  way  to  Savannah,  2x>. 

A**em'/ly  hf^om  at  New  York.  <.n  the  East  side  of  Broad- 
way, alKive  Wall  "trtnt,  l.V».     See  RilU. 

Athfiim.     Sc-e  Fttnrh  l>r<lution. 

^tf</.  Judge,  take^  i«*rt  In  the  ceUhratlon,  at  PhiladelphiA, 
of  ihe  ratltl«^iion  of  th<- C'on.-tituilMn,  H)6. 

Atforn^yn  in  New  York  City,  Wf^t  i>f,  in  ll^O.  175. 

AM9em}ilir*^  (  ity  Duinini:,  li»  Philaileipliia,  in  174S;  sub- 
•cribers  to,  li},  uoU-.  litdles  and  Darner  attending,  in 
1757,  13,  notf. 


A  uiputa,  Genrzla.  re«rpci>«  of  Waahinctoo  al,  SSSL 
A%rr>rti,  The.  Bdriie*  •iemioeTatie  >>amAl,  *)L     lU  \*Tm 

ah<i*»  >^  the  PrejHileot.  *jL  ^7.  *iiK 
AttuH,  Tall«f;raa<l  Liahnip  nL    S<*  TalUyraud. 

E 

Aich^.  BrnjazstB  Franklin,  etliti^  nf  tbe  tioie&c  dem^icratle 
>«roAL  The  Aonra.  3i.»l.  357.  3<#v. 

.  ML"*,  graml-'lattriiter  .)f  Dr.  Frasklia,  msrries  Ilar- 

w,j«jil.  the  player.  Hi, 
RtiUy,  Dr..  a  pi>palar  phyneian  in  New  York,  177. 

.  Ge^.rra.',  his  rt*i«len*re  in  New  Y»Tk,3»,  nUt, 

RtLli^,  Mr,  with  Was'hin^rton  at  PerT7*barx.  i5»>. 
B>tir'i,   Patrii:k,  Mjb^rib«*r  u>  the  djuicing  aseemhly  in 

Philaileiphi.x  in  I74i.  1-i 
Ril'fttin..  Abraham,  delegate  frocn  GeorriA  to  the  C«>oven- 
tion,  74.      lib  ^-laee  of  n»i«ieaee  ia  New   York,  1«57, 
%oU.    Character  oC  74. 
RiUooik  a*c4n*iof^    S-e  B!'Xm<-hfir*J. 
RjlJbL     At  AaoAp-il^  in  the  Suie   IIuqm,  (Dee  17S9\. 
oi^»»r.ed  by  Wa^hir.g'.xi   ami   Mr*.  Macobbin.  A.  not*. 
\\  New  Ynrfc,  v.May  7.  17?9»,  in  the  Asjembiy  C^om, 
I"i4-I5«x      Two  «rta  of  comiiun5     at  the   Coon:  de 
M«xt!*ri«rr*i.  in  military  cr»tanie.  15^,     At  Salem.  1^: 
at  Portim.xith.  197;  Wilminrr.ni.  N.  C.  275:  CUarr*- 
ton,  27>;  Aa?a*tA.  2S2:  Colamtia,  2S2:  PhiLfci^-Iphia 
I  ('vn  Washington'*  retirement  from  pabii<c  ii&\.:i5d. 

RiUimr*rif,  Mary!an«i,  receptioCk»  of  Wa^hingti-n  at.  12<t.  Ifl. 
C«Iebratii<i  At.  of  ti;e  rAtificAri««n  <4  tite  Cooatitution, 
l«)e.    Mr.  Jrffers^Ki  re^t*  a  dAy  aI,  219. 
Bank^  Stttif>i%'il,  the  financial  schemes  of  Uamiltoo  revolt 
in  the  establbhment  «>C  27^ 

of  New  York,  notice  oC  33.  noU.    Its  first  f*Te*ident. 

ISA,  note. 
»  Btirf^iry  StitUK  mi*«ion  to,  offeretl  by  Jefferson  to  0.4onel 
Tnunball,  S+X 
Rir-ri'iy.  Mr,  in  the  Inviution-lbt  of  Mrsw  Jar.  at  New 

York,  9?,  noU. 
Bant,  Mfi  Peter,  one  tA  the  ~  belles  and  dames  ^  of  tb« 
PhllAilelpbia  City  Aiwembliea.  in  1757.  ia 

,  Dr.  Samut-L.  a  populAr  physician  at  New  York,  in 

17'»9. 177.     A  memttrri'f  the  New  York  ~S«x"ial  <  fab." 
I          14*.  not*.     Washington's  attending  phy*icLin  in  a  ca^e 
of  anthrax.  17S.     lib  acconnt  *<(  Washington's  comi-i- 
sure  at  the  tlK-ngbt  .»f  death,  179. 
Rtr^rt,  the  French  rtvolati«»nbt,  296. 
Baring,  Alexan<Ur.     St^  AtAhurton. 
,  Henry,  marries  the  widow  of  Comte  de  Tilly  ^Ma- 
ria Bingham  V.  3*12.  not*. 
Rjrlotr,  Joel,  anth«»r  of  the  *■  Yi*ion  of  Colambfi*."  a  cla^^^ 
male  of  OIi\er  Wolcott,  2»!5.  20^    His  "  Ybion  "  jjaot- 
eiia4?. 
Rim^y,  Captain,  presents  a  miniature  ship  to  Washing- 
ton, lf5. 
Bart,  Jmn,  the  French  packet  from  which  M.  Faoch*-i'* 

famous  letters  were  thrown  ovorbnaid,  3Di 
Rtrtrarn,  Wm.,  the  b.<anbt,  at  Phil.-uIeIi»hiA  in  1791.  2a\ 
BanM^tt,  Richard,  of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  St-nate  <»f 
the  rnlio«l  States,  hb  re>idence  at  New  York  in  17>9, 
It'f^  not«. 
Bath.,  Ensrian.l,  the  Abbey  Church  at,  contains  a  monu- 
ment t>  Wm.  Bingham,  -J^  note. 
Bitter y.     See  Se^c  Yurk  City. 
Battle  Ahhe>,  liUl,  a  S4>rt  ot  fonned  by  the  early  provincial 

aristiH'racy  of  Philadelphia,  11. 
Baumtin,  Colonel  Sebastian,  a  Eevolntionary  officer.  Ids 
artillery,  1:53,  note,  177.  Hie  firew.w-ks.  111,  145l  Hb 
review  and  !4iam-ficht  for  Washington**  tntertainment, 
211.  His  fandly  re>i<lence  at  New  York,  SO,  not*. 
Bayard,  Mr,  of  New  York,  hb  city  residence  in  17*^  81. 
in4e.    His  country  rendence,  SL    Had  been  a  Tory,  81 
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His  fkmily,  In  the  social  circle  of  Mrs.  Jay,  9S,  noU. 
III?  family,  viMted  by  John  Quincy  Adams  SI. 

Baynni^Thv  Mlsoos,  pay  their  respects  (May,  '89),  to  Mrs. 
Washlnpton.  1*4.  Present  at  the  Inaiijturation  Ball  at 
New  York,  (May  7,  'bO),  156. 

,  Major,  one  of  the  Committee  who  waited  on  Mrs. 

Washingtm  at  Philudelphia.  in  1775, 168,  n<4^ 

RtynnCH  Farm^  New  York,  111. 

BeacK,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  fourteen  clergy- 
men there  in  17!>9,  UW,  note. 

Be*tuJol4tij<,  Count  de,  brother  of  L<iui!»  Phlllpi»e,  joins  him 
in  Amerira,  880.    Ills  trarels  In  this  coimtry,  S-'M. 

Beaujonr,  Chevalier  Felix  de,  his  dc.'<cription  of  Philadel- 
phia. 11.     His  views  of  American  society,  382,  888. 

Beaumft,  M.  de,  vtMts  AmerK-.a  with  Talleyrand,  824.  I^ 
intrwluce<l  to  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breck,  by  Mrs.  Church, 
8-24.  Attempts  to  take  the  life  of  Talleyrand,  8;i6,327, 
828. 

BtckUy,  Jolm,  Ch-rk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hto 
place  of  residence  In  New  York,  in  17s9,  167,  luttf. 

Becttcith,  Major,  in  the  social  circle  of  Mrs.  Jay,  at  New 
Y4irk,  9S,  note. 

Biffl/orif,  New  York,  John  Jay's  estate  at,  817,  wofA 

Beekmttn  family,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  In  New 
Yi»rk,  In  17S9.  2t)8.  Tlie  family  residence,  80,  note. 
Mrs.  Beekman,  at  the  Inansruratlon  Ball,  156.  She 
pays  her  respects  to  Mrs,  Washlnjrton,  in  17^9,  164. 

BfUnutp,  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremy,  author  of  the  History  of  New 
Hampshire,  115.  Account  of  his  travellinjr  adven- 
tures, 115-117.  Extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  wife, 
115-117.  Pays  his  respects  to  Washington,  at  Boston, 
190. 

firljtiont,  the  country  seat  of  Judjre  Peters  near  Philadel- 
phia, 2^55.  The  intimate  friendship  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  Judge,  led  to  their  frequently  meeting 
there.  265. 

Bend,  Gnnc,  his  fashionable  haberdashery  at  New  York, 
80,  noU. 

Benft*t  family,  among  the  elder  provincial  aristocracy  of 
Philatlolphia,  11. 

Benniiigtotu  Vt.,  visited  by  JefTcrson  and  Madison,  2S4. 

Betutan,  Egbert,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  17S9,  175.  Member  of  the  New 
Y'ork  "  Social  Club,"  143,  noU.  One  of  the  J«»lnt  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  at  the  Inauguration  <»f  Wash- 
ingtJin,  1«9.  In  the  social  circle  of  Mrs.  Jay,  9S,  nvU. 
His  place  of  residence  in  1789,  166,  note. 

BetliUhmi,  Pennsylvania,  Moravian  school  for  young  la- 
"dles  at,  7.    John  Adams'  account  of  the  school,  8,  note, 

BlddU  family,  «>f  Phila<lelphla.  one  of  distinction,  12. 

^  Charles  unites  with  the  democrats  Id  their  address 

to  Genet,  294. 

Biddulph,  Mr.,  [lays  his  re^picts  to  Miss  Franks  25. 

Bingfuim,  William,  the  elder,  subscribes  for  the  Philadel- 
phia dancing  assemblies,  in  1748, 18,  note. 

,  William,  the  younger.      His  sumptuous  dinners 

and  delightful  partl»-s  271, 272.  United  States  Senator, 
25:i  Dliies  (1789)  at  Dr.  Shippen's  153.  Takes  part 
In  the  rceopihm  (1789)  of  Mrs.  Wa.«»hington  at  Phila- 
delphia. 161.  One  of  the  pall-bearers  at  the  ftineral  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  2*21.  Ills  celebrated  family  mansion  at 
Phlla^lclphia,  259.  His  mansion  .nssailed  by  a  mob, 
808.  Gives  the  Viscount  de  Noallles  the  free  use  of 
rooms  823.  Louis  Philippe  Intimate  with  him,  830; 
and  proposes  marriage  to  one  of  his  daughters  880. 
Sends  a  portrait  of  Washington  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
355,  856.  Is  a  guest  at  Washington's  farewell  dinner, 
862.     His  death  and  monument,  862,  note. 

,  Mrs.  Anne,  wife  of  Wm.,  the  centre  of  fashionable 

society  at  Philailelphls  203.  Her  beauty  and  charac- 
ter described,  by  Mrs.  John  Adams  250,  258;  by  John 
Q.  AiUms  80;   by  MIm  Adams  258;    and  by  Mr. 


Wood,  818,  note.  Is  at  Mis.  Wasl)lngton'8  first  leTe« 
In  Phlladelphls  27(».  Her  dltference  with  Wignell, 
manager  of  the  theatre,  81S,  an<l  note.  Her  dress  257. 
Her  family  connection,  261.  Washington  presents  to 
her  one  of  the  fM)rtralts  of  himself  by  Madame  de  Bre- 
ban,  853.  Her  Illness  and  death,  362,  note.  Biographi- 
cal notice  of,  2M-257. 

Blnffhtim,  Anno,  daughter  of  Wm.,  marries  Alexander  Bar- 
ing, 334,  862,  note. 

,  Marls  daughter  of  Wm.,  marries  three  times,  862. 

note.    The  names  of  her  husbands  362,  note. 

Blnney,  Horace,  of  Philadelphls  brother  of  Mrs.  Susan 
Wallace,  810.  Author  of  the  Inscription  on  the  mona- 
ment  to  Thomas  Willing,  16,  note  ♦. 

,  Mrs.  Mary,  mother  of  Mrai  Susan  Wallace  of  Pbil*- 

delphls  809.    Often  visits  Mrs.  Washington,  810. 

,  Dr.,  his  place  of  residence  In  Philadelphia,  836. 

Black  Sam.    See  Fniuncen,  SamneL 

Blackburn^  the  artist,  his  portraits  commende<I,  861. 

BlacktceU,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  of  PhllaiUlphis  261.  One  of 
the  clergy  there,  in  1791,  266.  His  wife,  sister-ln-Uw 
of  Mrs.  Bingham,  261. 

Bladensburff,  Maryland,  mentioned,  846,  847,  note. 

BUtffrove,  Rev.  Benjamin,  c>f  Virginis  his  public  concert 
at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  226. 

Blair,  John,  is  appointed,  by  Washington,  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  IT.  S.,  181.  Ac- 
companies Washington  to  Newport,  227. 

,  Miss  marries  Nicholas  Brevoort,  104. 

BlaiMfl,  Marquis  de,  marries  the  widow  of  Comte  de  TiUj 
(Maria  Bingham.)  862. 

,  Marquise  de,  a  member  of  the  Willing  family  of 

Phllwlelphls  14,  and  note  t 

Blanchard,  M.,  aeronaut,  makes  (1798)  the  first  balloon 
ascension  in  the  U.  8.,  In  presence  of  Washington,  821. 
French  verses  on  the  occasion,  821. 

Mand,  Theo<loric,  of  VIrgliils  member  of  Congress  166, 
note^  His  place  of  residence  in  New  York,  In  1789, 
166,  note.    Uncle  «.f  John  Randolph,  20a 

BleeckrT,  Mrs,  of  Tomhannlk,  a  poetess  849. 

Blount,  Mr,  In  the  Invitatlon-llst  of  Mrs  Jay,  99,  noU. 

SoUmont,  M.  BrIerre  de,  his  account  of  Talleyrand's  danger 
of  losing  his  life,  826. 

BoUman,  Dr.  Erlck,  account  of,  by  John  Adams  S^i  *Dd 
by  Hamilton,  833. 

Bond  family,  at  Philadclphis  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
12, 18.  note.    Represented  now  in  female  lines.  18,  note. 

,  Phlneas  of  Philadelphia,  In  the  list  of  subscribers 

to  the  City  Assembly  balls  In  1748,  1:),  iu>ie.  Mrs. 
Bond,  attended  the  assemblies  In  1757.  His  house 
assailed  by  a  mob,  at  the  time  of  Jay's  treaty,  806. 

,  Mrs.  Thomas  of  PhlUidelphls  attended  the  ssaem- 

blles  in  1757,  18,  note. 

Bonnet  rouge,  used  at  a  democratic  dinner  at  Phllsdelpbis, 
In  honor  of  Genet,  294. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  rapid  Increase  of  the  population  oC 
7.  Boston,  Albany,  and  Philadelphia  General  Stage 
Office,  kept  by  Samuel  Fraunces  In  Courtlandt  street 
New  York,  117,  note.  Malls  from  New  York  to,  three 
times  a  week  In  summer,  and  twice  a  week  In  winter, 
if>.  John  Adams  escorted  to.  In  17S9,  123.  Onler  of 
procossslon  at  Washington's  reception  there,  188.  Ad- 
dress of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  him.  and  his  reply, 

191.     Ills  birthday  celebra^nl  (1790)  at,  217. Social 

refinement  of,  7—10, 259.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux's 
remarks  on  social  life  there,  8.  His  remarks  tm  the  awk- 
wartl  dancers  there,  8w  Women  of,  compared  by  him 
with  those  of  Philadelphia,  8  State  of  female  educa- 
tion there,  in  1787,  259.  Miss  Temple,  long  a  reigning 
belle  of,  10.  Brissot's  remarks  on  the  state  of  society 
there,  10.  The  people  of,  too  philosophical  In  their 
religion,  10.    Costume  of  the  people  of;  276.    The  sash 
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worn  hy  the  ladies  of,  at  tb«  time  of  Washington's 
Tlslt  there,  192, 

Bonton  Mercury,  a  journal,  announces  Mrs.  Morton's  poem 
of-Boncon  Iliir  35<). 

Boiuliuot.  Elias,  of  New  Jersey,  the  fiwnily  ancestors  oi; 
arnonir  the  princiiwU  families  of  rhi!adeli>hla,  12.  Bn>- 
ther  of  Mr*.  St«H.ktt»n,  849.  Member  of  Confrrww,  119, 
166,  nots.  Ills  place  of  rcM«Jence  (1TS9)  at  New  York, 
166,  noU.  Ills  glowing  description  of  Washington's 
passage  fW»m  EUzabethtown,  130—184.  Hfa  only 
daughter,  888,  and  note.  His  description  of  the  Count 
de  MoU!<ier'*  i^I  (May,  17S9),  158. 

Boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  804 

Bourne^  Sylvan  us  convoys  to  John  Adams  infbrmatiun  of 
his  being  ctxisen  Vice  PrftM<ient,  122. 

Botcdoin^  James  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  his  fiunily, 
ancient  and  distinguished,  8.  The  Marquis  de  Chastel- 
lux  takes  tea  with  the  family.  S,  9 ;  and  greatly  ad- 
mires the  l>eoutifiil  grandtlaughter  of,  9.  Miss  Temple, 
brougljt  up  in  the  family  of,  K),  note.  Is  with  Wash- 
ington at  the  State  House  in  Boston,  189.  Washington 
dines  at  tlie  bou9e  of  192. 

Botc^.  Mr,  his  exhibition  of  wax-work  visited  by  Wasb- 
intrton  and  his  family,  211. 

Botcling  Grfen^  New  York  City,  di.<i>lay  of  fireworks  at, 
on  occasit)n  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British 
troops  2. 

Boyle.  Daniel,  in  the  list  of  subvert  t)ers  for  the  Philadelphia 
city  dancing  ass?mbly,  in  174S,  18,  note. 

BoyUton^  Nicholas,  a  full  length  portrait  o€,  in  the  Phi- 
losophy Room,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  198,  note. 

Bradford  family,  of  Philatlelphia,  the  standing  of.  12. 

,  William,  Attorney  Genenil  of  the  U.  S.  (1795),  800. 

Unites  with  Timothy  Pickering  and  Oliver  Wolcott,  in 
a  letter  to  Washington,  3oa  His  intimacy  with  Wa^h- 
Ington's  family,  885.  Uncle  of  John  Bradford  Wallace, 
810,  note^  His  p<H'm,  the  **  Lament  of  Washington," 
385,  886.  H!s  place  of  residence  in  Philadelphia,  835. 
N«»tices  of,  by  Horace  Binney  Wallace,  29S,  note  ;  hy 
Daniel  Webster,  810,  noU;  and  by  Uichard  Rush,  8SS. 

,  MrsL  Wm.,  only  child  of  Elias  Bondinot,  88S,  889. 

The  guest  of  Mrs.  Susan  Wallace,  88S.  An  intimato 
fHend  of  Mrs.  Washington,  837.  Accounts  of  her,  by 
Rlchanl  Rush  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  88H,  and  note. 

Braintree.  Massachusetts,  the  place  of  residence  of  John 
Adams  12a  170. 

Brand'IfoULt^  Ttiomas  extract  iVom  a  letter  of  Mrs.  John 
Adaui^  to,  169. 

Brant,  or  Thayendanegea.  chief  of  the  six  nations  of  In- 
dians a  troublesome  leader,  228,  224. 

Braye.  Clievaller  de,  unites  ^ith  the  Cincinnati  Society  of 
Boston,  in  an  address  to  Washington,  190. 

Breck.  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  letter  to,  fh>m  Mrs.  Church,  82-L 

Breckert ridge,  Hugh  H.,  notice  of.  267.  Extraordinary 
annonnceinent  of  his  marriage,  267,  note. 

Brefuin,  Marchioness  de,  si.ster  of  the  Count  do  Mousticr, 
92,  98.  In  the  "  Invitation  List  "*  of  Mrs.  Jny,  99,  noU. 
At  the  Iiiaucurntinn  Hall,  May  'S9,  15'J.  Her  taste  dis- 
played at  ilie  llluinlnation  on  the  occa«-ion,  145.  Pays 
her  re>|»ects  to  Mrs.  Washington.  164.  Her  portraits 
of  Washinirttm,  93,  853.  Mr.  Jeffers<»n's  complimentary 
letter  to,  93.  Coujplimentary  descriptiim  of  her  by 
General  Armstrong,  93. 

Brevoitrt,  Nichola.s  marries  Mi.ss  Blair,  104. 

Brietot  (M.)  de  WarciUe,  account  of  his  journey  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  117.  His  adventures 
from  Bosum  to  New  York.  117,  118.  His  favorable 
opinion  of  American  inns  118;  and  American  packet- 
boat.s.  lis,  note.  Ins  anecdote  of  Count  de  Moustier 
and  Piesident  Gritlin,  S3,  note.  His  publications  84, 
note.  His  ctmtroversies  with  de  MousUer  and  Chastel- 
lax.  85.    Lafayette's  opinion  of;  85,  note.    Washington's 


remark  on,  S4.  His  ideas  of  fashionable  life  in  Phll- 
adelplda,  85.  Describes  Cyms  Griffin  and  his  &mily, 
90.  His  account  of  domestic  life  at  Mount  Vernon, 
161.  His  remarks  on  the  character  and  dress  of  tbe 
)a<iies  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  tlie  Quakeresses  in  par- 
ticular, 268.  Describes  the  social  characteristics  of  ' 
New  York,  86 — to  88 ;  dress  equipages  luxury,  bache- 
lors tea,  fi-uit,  87 ;  fl.-^li,  hainlressers  and  clothes-wash- 
ing, 88;  cheating,  and  oxponso  of  living.  8S;  fSeesof 
lawyers  and  physicians  89.  Dines  at  Mr.  JayX  W  • 
list  of  guests  on  the  occasion,  91.  His  fhvorable  opinion 
of  Jay,  Madison,  and  other*.  89.  Dines  at  Alexander 
Hamilton's  ftnd  describes  Mrs.  H..  89.  His  amoslnf 
description  of  cigar-smoking.  87.     Notice  of;  84«  85. 

Britieh  Armt/,  evacuatirai  of  New  York  by,  2. 

Officers  many  of  them  marry  American  women, 

4,  note. 

Britttn,  Thomas  his  portrait  by  Woolaston,  in  the  British 
Museum,  159,  note. 

Bronmn^  Mr.,  in  Mrs,  Jay's  "  Invitation  List,"  98,  ncU. 

Brook*,  Gen  ,  his  salute  to  Washingt<»n  at  Cambridge,  1S7. 

Brooklyn  Ferry.    See  Xeic  York  City. 

Brothermn^  Mrs.,  in  the  list  of  **  bcllea  and  dames  "^  at  Phfl- 
ailelphla.  In  1757. 18. 

Brougham,  L(»rd.  his  account  of  Charles  Carroll  and  bis 
family,  208,  note.  His  remarks  on  Talleyrand  as  a 
writer,  382. 

Brotcn,  Charles  Brockden,  notice  of,  266.  His  striking  pic- 
ture of  tho  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphis  in  1798,  814, 
note. 

,  John,  a  member  of  Gwgress  his  place  of  reddence 

at  New  Y«*k  in  1789,  166,  note. 

BrounCe  Coffee  IToune^  Savannah,  Washington  dines  there 
with  the  city  authorities  281. 

Brotme,  Miss  In  MrsL  Jay's  •* Invitation  List,"  98,  note. 

Bruce,  Mrs.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  "  Invitation  List,"  98,  note. 

Bryan^  Mr.,  of  Georgia,  the  companion  of  John  Eandoli^ 
267. 

Buchan^  Earl  of,  introduces  Rcibertson,  the  artist,  to  Wash- 
ington, 854 ;  and  sends  to  Washington  a  box  received 
fVom  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  354. 

Bucfutnan  family,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  Whig  fkmilka 
of  the  city,  81,  note.f 

Buckwineter.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,  of  Boston,  Washington  a^ 
tends  public  worship  at  the  church  oC  196.  The  fkUier 
of  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  his  biographer,  196. 

Bunker's  Hotel,  New  York,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Comb,  and  occupied  by  Wa.ohington,  168. 

Burd,  James  in  the  \\<  of  subscribers  to  the  Philadelphia 
dancing  assembly,  1748,  18.  note.  Mrs  B.,  in  the  list 
of  Phila<lelphia  "belles  and  dames"  1757,  13.  note, 

Burgoyne^  General,  principal  scenes  of  the  misfortunes 
of;  284. 

Burke,  E<1anus  of  South  Carolina,  member  of  Congress, 
hi>  plac»'  of  residence  at  New  York,  167,  note. 

Burr,  Aaron,  in  Mrs.  Jay*8  **  Invitation  List,*"  98,  note.  One 
of  the  attorneys  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  1789,  175.  Marries  Mrs.  I*revois.t,  the 
widow  of  a  Rriti.sli  officer,  174.  His  warm  attachment 
to  her.  and  hers  to  him,  174,  175.  His  profligacy.  174. 
Hi>  friend  Da\is  gives  an  account  of  hi*  intrigues.  174, 
note.  His  [H*rsonal  appearance,  175.  Lives  in  style  in 
Philadelphls  where  he  gives  entertainments  to  poli- 
ticians 839. 

Bueh  Hill,  the  residence  of  John  Adams  near  Philadel- 
phia, 106,  249. 

Btitler  fHmily,  sunding  of  the,  at  Phila<lelphia,  166,  note, 

,  Pierce,  <»f  South  Carolins  Unitetl  Sutes  Senator, 

his  place  of  residence  at  New  York,  166,  note.  He  and 
his  wife  and  daugiiters  in  the  "Invitation  Li*t"of  Mrs. 
Jay,  98,  noU.  With  Washington,  at  Charleston  aod 
Savarnah,  279.  280. 
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Byrd,  Colonel  WUlUm,  of  Weftover,  Virginia,  Mn-ln-Uw 
of  Charles  WUIing,  of  PtiiUtdelpbia,  lb,  lib  place  uf 
re»l(Knoi>.  256,  2G<). 

Bgi-vn^  Lord,  hb  tribute  to  \Va«hington,  249. 

C. 

Cahintt,  fiirtnatif>n  of  Washington's,  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
personal  interest  to  him,  ISO. 

CadwalkitUr,  Lambert,  of  New  Jer«ey.  member  of  Con- 
gress, bis  reeiidence  at  New  York,  166,  note.  In  the 
** Invitation  List''  of  Mrs.  Jay,  93,  lutte. 

Ciurmarthfn^  Marquis  (>C  (afterward  Duku  of  r.ee<ls),  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Colonel  llervey,  2o9,  not** 

Qtirni4f,  Mi.v»  Lstbella,  in  the  list  of  **  belles  and  dames,**  at 
rblla«lelphia,  in  1757,  13,  fu>t€. 

Camhridye,  Mas0lu:llll^etts  Washington's  reception  at,  I'^O, 
19a    I)e.-*criptlon  of  the  IMillosophy  i:«M>m  ut,  190.  «/><«•. 

,  England,  yotint;  men  of  America  scholarb  at,  at  the 

beginning  of  the  Ituvolution,  7. 

Camden^  South  Carolina.  Wii«hington*.s  visit  to,  2S2. 

Campan,  Mwlame.  one  of  the  tii>ters  (*f  Uenet,  295,  no(«. 

Oipe  Fear  /liter,  275. 

Cupjigue,  M..  hb  remarks  on  honest  i>o11tlcians  867,  86S. 

CardA,  the  fashionable  evening  amusement  in  New  Kng- 
land.  in  17^7,  i6. 

Carey,  Maithew,  honorably  conspicuous  (179:J)  In  Philadel- 
ohia  during  the  prevalence  «»f  the  yellow  fever,  314.  note. 

Caricature*,  of  Washington,  128,  note;  and  of  Itobert 
Morris,  234. 

Carr,  Mrs.,  aunt  of  Martha  Jefferson,  219. 

Carriiigr*  an<l  coaches,  Washington  .%  274,  not^^  3(i9,  810. 

CktrringU/n,  Col, In  Mrs.  Jay's  "InNltalion  List,'  99,  note. 

Carroll,  CharleN  of  .Maryland,  Senator  of  iJie  Uniunl 
States,  119.  Member  o(  the  Conmiitlee  of  Arrange- 
menU>f  >r  Wa»hingtotrs  Inauguration,  13U.  Ilh  family, 
2o9.  lib  plate  of  re^i.ience  in  Now  York,  106,  note. 
Biugraphiea!  notice  of,  20S. 

,  Mrs.  Charle-s  jun,  daughter  of  IWnjandn  Chew  of 

Philatlelphia,  i»\i.  SbU-r  of  .Mrs.  rhilip.s  3:)9.  A  great 
favorite  with  Washington,  339.  Now  (October,  li>54,) 
living,  8:i9. 

,  Daniel,  of  Marylantl,  his  place  of  residence  in  New 

Y'ork,  100,  note. 

,  Tolly,  marries  (November,  1796,)  lilchard  Caton, 

IM,  2i  9.    Washington's  admiration  of,  210. 

CarroltUtn,  Maryland,  the  family  residence  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, 209,  noU. 

Caton,  Uichard,  marries  (November,  1796,)  Polly  Carroll. 
104,  2o9.  Three  of  his  daughters  married  to  British 
noblemen,  2U9. 

Ceracchi,  Olusepi>e,  sculpt<jr,  visits  America,  854.  lib 
bn>t  of  Wa>hington,  :i5(.  His  design  for  a  monument 
of  the  Ameriam  Hevolution,  ;i54.  Attempts  to  nasussi- 
nate  Nuixileon,  and  it  put  U)  death,  354. 

Chancellor  t'aiiiily,  of  i'hlla<lelphia,  lus  antiquity,  12. 

CharUM  nicer,  193. 

Cfuirleitton,  South  C  amllna,  Washington  vlMU,  277,  2>0 
CoriM)rallon  ball  (1791)  at,  27S.  Celebration  of  hh 
blrth-<lay,  217.  Ueeeptlim  of  Genet  at,  21*2.  State  t»f 
society  in,  276,  277.  Ciry  Hall  oC  279.  Merchants' 
E.\ch«nge,  2'>i».     St.  Cecilia  Society,  279. 

Charletitt/tcii  lie  yht^t,  Mtissachu>etLs  193. 

Cfuirlotte,  North  CaroUna,  Washington  at,  2S2. 

Charlton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  "Invliatlon  Lbt,"" 
9S,  note. 

Chatttellujr,  Francis  Jean.  Marquis  de,  Major  General  under 
Kochambeau,  9,  note.  Grandson  of  d*Agiie>soau,  160. 
His  de.^cription  of  Washington's  personal  appearance, 
872.  His  .le»crii)tion  of  .Mrs.  Wa-hlngton,  160  Dines 
at  Mr,  BreekX  at  Boston,  with  VaudreuiL  9 ;  and  there 
meets  with  the  accomplbhed  Mrs.  Tudor,  9.    His  ad- 


miration of  the  granddaushter  <»f  Mr.  Bowdoln,  9. 
lib  account  of  HH-ial  life  in  Itoston,  9.  His  adndration 
of  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  25-}.  Hii  remark  on 
La«ly  Temple,  94.  Hb  marrijure,  9,  note.  Washing- 
ton's playfid  letter  to  liim  on  the  iKva.>h>n,  9.  note.  Hb 
account  of  American  inn\lls.  Hb  remarks  on  fre- 
quent eating  in  .\merica,  and  on  ear<l- placing,  10.  His 
critici.Mns  «if  American  manners,  37l  Hb  writings,  9, 
note.     Bitigraphieal  notice  of,  9,  note. 

Chateaubriand,  M.,  nephew  of  Maleuherhi'S,  visits  (1790) 
the  r.  S ,  322.  Hi.>  tour  in  this  country  suggests  his 
greate&t  work.v  322. 

Chatham^  Earl  of,  a  iK>rtralt  of  him  in  the  Philosophy 
Kooui  at  Cambridge,  .Ma.v«achU6etts,  193,  note. 

Chautnont,  M.,  in  .Mr%  Jay's  "  ln\  itation  Lbt, "  99,  not«. 

Chenterjleld,  Lonl,  .Mrs.  Warren's  criticism  of,  200,  noU, 

Chew,  Benjamin,  Chief  Justice  of  Peimf>ylvarda,  high 
htandinu  of  the  family  of.  12,  256,  272.  Wanhington 
the  attwhed  n-iend  of,  2.'>6,  261.  Km-hefoucauld,  an 
intimate  friend  of,  329.  Hb  baronial  hou.se  at  German* 
town,  839.  Hb  re>idenco  In  Philadelphia,  15.  Hb 
(laughter  Peg^y  marries  J «ihn  Eager  Howard, 'V39, 376; 
Sophia  marries  Henry  Phili|i^  3-'J9;  an<l  Harriet  mar* 
ries  Charles  Carroll,  li55,  note.    Notice  of,  264. 

,  .Mrs.,  one  of  the  elite  of  Philadelphia,  23. 

,  The  MbseN  at  Mrs.  Wauhlngton's  llrst  levee  at 

Philadelphia,  270. 

,  Sophia,   portrait  of;  by  Trumbull,  854.      Marries 

Henry  PhliipN  33:*. 

,  Harriet,  jxirtrait  ut,  by  Trumbull,  854.    Accom- 

I>anieH  Wa^hington  several  times  wliile  ho  sits  for  his 
IMirtrait  by  Stuart,  855,  note.  Marries  Charles  Carroll, 
855,  n«tte. 

Child*  d'  iStcaine,  printers  of  the  Dally  Advertlwr,  at  New 
York,  234. 

Chrixt  Churvh,  Philadelphia,  237.  The  1h-11s  of,  chimed  at 
the  reception  of  Genet,  293.  Washington  regularly 
worshipped  at,  310. 

Church,  Mr.,  dines  with  General  Knox,  97. 

,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and  sbti'r  of 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  324.  Gbe^  Talleyrand  and  Beaumet  a 
letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breck,  824. 

Church  of  England,  the  proprietory  desci>ndanta  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  return  to  the,  12. 

Church  Htrett,  ('harU'ston,  Washington's  plac«  of  n«ldenc« 
In,  279,  note. 

Cigar,  the,  described  by  .M.  Brlssot,  S7.  Its  moral  and  social 
effects,  87. 

alley.  General,  hb  reception  of  Washington  at  Ports* 
mouth,  190. 

Cimetiere,  M.  Du,  a  (tcnevan  artist,  arrives  (1760)  at  Phll- 
a<lelphla,  352.  Wa.sldnjrton's  opinion  of,  352.  Takt« 
[HirlraiLs  of  (lHte^  Steuben,  and  <»thers,  .'Jf»2. 

Cincinnati  S^xitty,  honor  Wa.shlngt<.n,  177, 179.  191,  2«»i 
277,  290.  Wear  mourning  for  Franklin,  222.  Wash- 
ingt()n  dines  with,  at  Charleston,  291. 

( 'ircuH.    See  liiikritM. 

Citfh*,  marriages  announcx^l  in  the  democratic  pajM'rs  of 
Genet's  day  as  piu-tnernships  Iwtween  a  citizen  and  a, 
294 

(^itisen,  the  title  Introduced  by  Jacobins  from  France,  29'L 

CUy  /fall  of  New  York,  29,  119.  Kenovated  and  called 
Federal  Hall,  120. 

of  Charleston,  279. 

City  Tarern,  New  York,  kept  by  Samuel  Fraunces,  148, 
note,  179.  The  place  where  Washington  took  leave 
(Dec  4,  1788)  of  the  oflicers  of  the  American  army, 
liS^note.  The  place  where  the  "Social  Club,"  met, 
148.  fiofA 

,  Philadelphia,  250,  294. 

Clark,  Mr.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  builder  of  Wasbingtoo^s 
carriage  for  six  horses,  274. 
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Ciarkson  flunllj,  of  Now  York,  the  residence  o^  80.  | 

,  Fre«?man,  General,  Lovlnus,  an«l  Stratford,  in  Mrs. 
Jay's  **  Inviiation  List,"  99,  tiot^. 

,  Tlioma5,  honorably  conspicuous  (17S>3)  in  Pliiludcl- 

phia,  8U,  note. 

Claviere,  M.,  the  friend  of  Brls^ot,  80. 

CUryy,  of  Boston,  addrew  Washington,  190.  Of  New 
York,  list  oC  in  17»9,  13^  note.  Of  Philadelphia,  loa 
Some  <»f  the,  epicures  213. 

CliffUn,  Miaa  Betty,  one  of  tho  belles  of  PhlUuIelphia,  In 
1757,  13. 

Clinton^  George,  Governor  of  New  York,  tho  high  stand- 
ing of  his  family,  2o8.  Description  of  Mrs.  C.  and  her 
daughters,  by  Mrs.  Smith,  95.  in  Mrs.  Jay's  **  Invitation 
list,*'  9S,  note.  Is  waited  on  by  John  Q.  Adams,  78. 
Is  with  Wa»hington  at  dinner,  2. 133, 134, 164,228;  at  tho 
theatre.  159 ;  and  at  Col.  Bauman's  military  review,  211. 
Enters  New  York,  in  company  with  Washington,  when 
It  was  evacuated  (17S3)  by  the  British  troops,  2.  Gives 
pnblic  dinners  on  the  occa>lon,  2.  Accompanies  Wash- 
ington to  Rhode  Island,  227 ;  and  on  the  way  to  Phila- 
deli>hia,  229.  His  anecdote  of  Baron  Steuben  and  the 
Doctors'  Mob,  102,  note.*  With  WashingUm  proposes 
to  buy  Saratt^  Spring^  85.    Notice  oi;  94,  95. 

,  Mrs.  George,  at  tlie  Inauguration  Ball,  15d.    Pays 

her  respects  tt>  Mrs.  Washington,  164.  Is  at  Washing- 
ton's last  public  dinner  in  New  York,  228^ 

,  Cornelia  Tappan,  daughter  of  Governor,  marries  M, 

Genet,  21)5. 

,  General  James,  in  Mr*.  Jay's  "Invitation  List," 

9S,  note. 

— ,  De  Witt,  Governor  of  New  York,  marries  a  daugh- 
ter of  Walter  Franklin,  82,  note  t. 

Ctoud^  Uev.  Mr.,  of  the  Methodist  Chnruh,  one  of  the  resi- 
dent clergymen  of  New  York,  in  1789,  188,  noie. 

Club,  See  Tuettday  Evening  Club;  Moot;  and  Social 
Club. 

Clymer,  family,  its  high  standing  at  Philadelphia,  85«,  272. 

,  George,  member  of  Congresa  from  Pennsylvania, 

58. 166,  note.  His  place  of  residence  in  Now  York,  in 
17S9,  166,  noU.  Broiber-in-law  of  Mr.  Willing,  255. 
Character  and  personal  appearance  vi,  58. 

,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  fashionable  dame«  (1757)  of  Phila- 
delphia, 18. 

CobbeU,  "Willhim,  in  America,  In  1794,  the  writings  of,  828. 
Assumes  the  name  of  Peter  Porcupine,  823.  Opposes 
the  French  interest  In  the  U.  S.,  828. 

Cochrane^  Sir  Francis,  son  of  Lord  Dundonald,  81. 

Oolden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  •*  Invitation  List,''  9S, 
note. 

,  Captain,  wdutes  Washington,  at  Boston,  198. 

Cole*^  iMac,  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  his  place 
of  residence  in  New  York,  166,  note. 

CoUecU     See  Kttlch. 

College,  Columbia     Seo  Cohimhia  College. 

,  King's,  (now  Columbia),  IU«  condition  In  1788,  81. 

of  New  Jersey.    See  Naneau  Hall. 

Colon ien,  American,  political  condition  of,  in  1783,  87. 
Franklin's  measures  (1754,  1775).  for  a  union  of,  8S. 
Their  unparalleled  advance  In  population  and  pros- 
perity, 6,  7. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina,  visited  by  Washington,  282. 

College,  New  York,  176,  and  note.     Washington 

and  Adams  at  the  comrnencomenl  of.  May  6,  17S9,  15S. 

,  I>lstrlct  of.     Sec  District  of  Columfria. 

Columbian  Ma^razlno,  notices  Miss  Mary  Leech,  105. 

Order.     See  Tamjuaity  St>ciety. 

CnlumhuH,  Vision  of.    See  Barltnr. 

ConcertM  of  mu>lc.  encouraj;ed  (17S7)  In  Boston,  46. 

Omrert  /fiiff,  at  Bost«»n,  192. 

CowJorcet,  M.,  his  oration  on  Franklin,  223. 

Confederation  of  the  United  SUtes,  Dr.  Franklin's  (1754) 


plan,  88.  His  Articles,  88.  8ecrecy  in  rebition  to 
them,  89,  40.  Articles  of;  adopted,  40.  Account  of 
them,  40, 42.  Virginia  proinisess  48.  Commissioners 
at  Annapolis,  48.    Sec  ConMtution  of  the  U.  S. 

CongreeH,  American,  measures  of,  for  a  cimfederation,  88. 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  89.  Secret 
deliberation  on  tho  Articles  of  Confederation,  89. 
Adopts  Nov.  1T77X  the  A^tlcle^  40.  Limlte<l  powers 
of;  In  1777,  41.  Orders  (1783)  the  disbanding  of  the 
army,  1.  Farewell  to,  by  Washington  as  commander- 
in-chief,  6.  A4j<mms  (Oct,  1783)  frt»m  Phllafielphia 
to  Princeton,  281 ;  and  then  to  New  York  (1785).  7a 
Bute  of;  In  the  winter  of  17SS,  17S9,  118.  Observations 
on  tlie  members  of,  74,  75.  Mirabeau  calls  tiiem  a 
comiiany  of  demigods,  76.  Kulogiums  on  tliem,  by 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  75,  76.  Measures  of; 
to  restore  the  national  credit,  42. 

of  tlie  United  SUtes,  slow  in  asN^rabllng,  114,  21 6u 

Causes  of  this,  114, 1 15.  Warm  discussion  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  tltle^  152.  Place  of  meeUng  in  New  York,  119. 
Character  of  the  members  of;  119.  I^repare  to  receive 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  128.  Debates  of;  in 
1790  and  1791,  27&  Consider  the  subject  of  a  national 
bank,  278;  and  of  a  tax  on  ardent  spirits,  278.  Take 
measures  (1789/  for  transmitting  the  m^l,  by  stage- 
wagons,  117,  note.  Request  the  Pn^ident  to  ap|»oint 
a  day  of  religions  tlianksgiving,  181.  Washington's 
address  to,  (1798),  on  the  occasion  of  his  re-election  an 
President,  2S7.  Klchard  Bosh's  account  of  Uie  ofiening 
of;  by  Washington,  811.  Mourning  fur  the  mother  of 
Washington,  180;  and  for  Dr.  Franklin.  222. 

Connecticut,  ratifies  the  Constitution,  (1738,)  105.  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Governor  of;  204 

Conogocheague^  the  former  name  of  the  District  of  C-olnm- 
tia,  282.    Described  In  satirical  venes  by  Frenean,  237. 

Contitable,  Mr.,  in  the  Inviutlon  List  of  Mrs.  Jay,  9S.  note. 

ComiUution  of  the  United  Sutea,  early  uiea^ures  leading 
to  its  adoption,  48,  44  Character  of  Uie  fVamers  of;  44 
45.  Remarks  on,  by  Hamilton  and  Franklin,  77.  Rati- 
fied (before  July  1st  17S8),  by  DeUware,  Pennsyh-ania, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Ctmnecticut,  Massachusetts 
Maryland,  South  CAr«)lina,  Now  Hampshire,  and  Vir- 
ginia, 105  The  ratification  of;  celebrated  at  Baltimore, 
105;  Phllafielphia,  106—103;  New  York,  H»9. 

Contee,  Benjamin,  Member  of  Congress  from  Maryland,  his 
place  of  residence  in  New  York,  166,  note. 

Continental  Congress.    See  CongreM,  American. 

Omvention  of  the  SUtes,  first  measure  for.  by  Virginia,  43. 
First  meeting  of  Commissioners,  43,  44  See  Cotuti- 
tution^ 

Conveyances,  public,  account  of,  117,  note, 

Conyngham,  U.,  a  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  dancing 
assembly,  in  1748,  13.      * 

family,  its  sUndIng,  in  Philadelphia,  12. 

Cooper,  Uev.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  called  *•  the  silver-tongued 
orator,"  8. 

,  Dr.  Thomas.  In  America,  in  1794,  SiS.    Intimate 

friend  of  I)r  Priestley,  821.  Partisan  of  Brissot  824 
Settles  In  Northumberland.  824. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  artist  851.  Pnlntinsrs  Iff,  in  Uie 
Philosophy  Room  at  Cambridjre,  lOa  n^te.  His  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Izard,  172 ;  and  of-Mre.  Ilancoek, 
192,  note.    His  works  oouiraen<le<l.  851. 

,  Jolin  Singleton,  (L«»rd  Lyndhurst,)  son  of  tho  artist 

a  Is  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  Louis  PhlMpiH',  at 
IMillailelphla,  8:^0.     Ills  personal  appearance,  381. 

Corbit,  Mr,,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation  List.  9S.  note. 

Cornell  family,  of  New  York,  place  of  residence  in  tht-  city, 
83.  note. 

CormcaUiH,  Lord,  the  plains  where  Gates  was  engaged  by. 

Cortland t  family,  In  New  York,  baronial  rank  of;  208. 
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Oott^  fiunlly,  rMdenco  of;  at  New  York,  80,  r,oU. 

CoHume  in  Ainrrica,  described  by  Chastellnx,  878;  and  by 
WanM>y,  31 S.  Of  ladies,  in  17S9,  1&5,  not^.  Ladiea  at 
Boston,  19-2 ;  at  CI>arle»ton,  276,  278,  279,  note.  Bail 
dresses  of  latlies  IW,  l^s,  852.  Gentlemen,  46, 47,  lfi8, 
276.  Jniiges  47.  ro^lllions,  16i>.  Clianges  in  tlic 
old  costume,  fln>t  made  At  B  ston,  276. 

CfitUUojiM,  date  of  tluir  ininKiuction,  47. 

Catt^Uutm,  John,  sub^cribor  for  tbo  Pliiladelphls  dancing 
asiicmiJy,  in  1748,  13  note. 

Court  IIoun^,  Boston,  194. 

Supreme,  in  New  England,  winter  costume  of  the 

Jmlges.  47 ;  summer  dostume,  47. 

Coxe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  dine  with  Washington,  at  Philadelphia, 
882, 

Cozitui,  John,  a  (listingnlshed  lawyer,  of  New  York,  110. 

Cozgrnfi  family,  of  IMdladelpliia,  18,  iiot^.  William,  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Plilladelphia  dancing  asfcembly,  in  1748, 
13,  nots. 

Ciav/ord,  Mr..  British  consul  at  New  York,  his  place  of 
residence,  8'i,  note  *.  Marries  the  widow  of  Uobert  C. 
Llvinpitt)n,  32,  not^  ♦. 

t.-reek  InOianM^  224.  Visit  the  painting  room  of  CoL  John 
Trumbull,  225. 

6V«^w«««/',  M.  de.  210.  French  Consul  at  New  York,  94, 
rn4^  *.  M.  Oito  marries  the  daughter  of,  94,  note  *. 
NoliM!  of,  87,  note. 

Cioicn  Point,  \  Islted  by  Mr.  JefTorson  and  Mr.  Madison, 
2'v4. 

Crutfer  family,  of  New  York,  their  jJace  of  residence,  81, 
iii't^  *.  Henry,  In  the  Invitation-lbt  of  Mrs.  Jay,  9?, 
vot^.    Nicholas  110. 

Ctt^hitu;  family,  of  B<»ston,  ancient  and  distingiil>hc(l  8. 

,  William,  Juiltre  <if  tlie  Supreme  C«mrt  of  the  U.  S., 

ISl.  At  WashingtonS  fttrewell  dinner,  862.  At  Adamses 
inauguration,  868. 

,  Mr*.,  wife  of  Jud?e  C.,  her  acconnt  of  dining  with 

the  President,  li^vl  Her  diary,  8:31,  not^.  Mrs  IMnck- 
ney's  letU*r  to,  381,  uoU.  Mention  of  Gilbert  Stuart, 
by,  855.     Notice  of.  .381,  noU. 

CavtM,  Mrs.  l>anlel  Parke,  Woolaston's  portrait  of,  159, 
note.     Her  atiractlons,  160.    See  WttMhington,  Mrs. 

,  Eleanor,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Wasldngton,  161, 

318.  Goes  with  her  (May,  17!>9)  to  New  York,  161; 
and  f^om  Plilladelphia  to  Moimt  Vernon,  865.  Her 
practicing  on  the  hariKMchord,  814.  Mrs.  Adams  pro- 
poses* that  Jo^iah  Quincy  shall  pay  his  addresses  to  her 
or  her  sister.  846.  M.Mrrtes  Lawrence  Lewis,  Washing- 
Urn's  nephew,  365.  Trumbuirs  portrait  ot,  854.  Ma- 
dame Krere  very  Intimate  with,  382. 

,  (ieorgc  Washington  Parke,  grandson  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, 161, 813.  Sch(M)lfellow  of  William  A.  Duer,  212. 
n<tU  Attcniis  Mrs.  Wa.shington  (May,  17S9)  to  New 
York.  161, 162.  His  account  of  Washington's  farewell 
to  New  York,  229,  iu»t4'.  With  Washington,  on  his 
retiring  fhmi  Philadelphia  to  Mount  Venion,  865.  His 
list  of  the  In'lmatc  friends  of  Mr*.  Washington,  887. 
Ills  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Woolaston,  as  an  artist, 
159,  note. 

Cui/Ur,  Miss,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invltatlon-llst.  98,  note, 

D. 

Daiftj  A(1cfrti*fr,  a  New  York  Journal,  2SS. 
Dallas  family,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  iM)&ltlon,  272. 

,   Bittenhonse,   and    Dnponceau,   their  address   to 

Genet.  29a 
Datum,  Tristram,  of  Massachuwtts,  U.  8.  Senator,  189. 

One  of  the  Comndttee  of  Arrangements  at  Washing- 

ton>  Inanguratlon,  189.    His  place  of  reaidence  lo  New 

York,  166,  note. 
,  Mrs.  Tristnuxi,  15C,  164. 


Dana  &mi1y,  of  Boston,  ancient  and  distinguished,  S. 

,  Francl.%  American  Minister  to  Kus>ia,  78. 

,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  a  Congregational  ndnistcr,  of  New 

Haven,  1S4. 

,  the  beautifhl  Mbs,  niece  of  Francis,  glowing  de- 
scription «»f,  by  Mrs.  Adam^  258. 

Dancing  Assembly,  H.^t  of  subscribers  for,  (174S)  in  Phila- 
delphia. 18.  note, 

,  fashii.nable  (17S7)'««n  New  England,  46.    Styleoi; 

at  that  periiNl,  47.  At  Philadelphia,  271 ;  described  by 
Cbastellux,  87S.  At  Charleston,  277.  Rendered  sig- 
niflcant  of  the  union  of  France  and  America,  158.  See 
CoUUioM  and  Minuet 

Dandridge^  Miss  Martha,  afterward  Mrs.  Washington,  160. 

Dane,  Nathan,  of  MH&'*achu.<etta,  Member  of  Congress,  78L 
In  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  91,  99.  note. 

Darby,  a  village  near  Philadelphia,  Mn  Washington's  re- 
cepUon  at,  162. 

Dirley,  Mr ,  a  player,  at  Philadelphia,  815. 

Daubeney,  Mrs.,  of  New  York,  her  fashionable  boarding- 
house  in  Wall  Street,  81,  note  f. 

Daujthin  of  France,  birth -day  oC  celebrated  at  Philadel- 
phia, 19.    Dr.  Rush's  description  of  the  celebration,  19. 

Darey,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  Philatlelphla  "dame.s"  in  1757,  18. 

Davie,  William  Richardson,  of  North  C^arollna,  69.  Char- 
acter, history,  and  personal  apt>earanoe  of;  69.  Mili- 
tary exploits  of,  70. 

DaHn,  Matthew  L.,  hb  account  of  Aaron  Burr's  profligacy, 
174,  m>te, 

,  Miss  Rebecca,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  "bclle^"  In 

1757,  la 

Dave^  Judge,  of  Boston,  his  tiiumpbal  arch  in  honor  of 
Washlngt4)n,  ISS. 

Deune,  Sila-s  American  minister  to  France,  172. 

Declaration  o/  Independence.    See  Independence. 

De  Kalff,  Baron,  the  grave  oC  visited  by  Washington,  28S. 

De  lancey  family,  of  New  York,  16,  20a  Mrs.  Izard,  of 
South  Carolina,  a  member  of,  172. 

,  General  Oliver,  of  the  British  army,  marries  PbiU, 

daughter  of  David  Franks,  28.    Charlotte,  25. 

,  Stephen,  of  Now  York,  member  of  "The  Moot** 

club,  149,  note. 

DeUncare,  state  (»f,  sends  commissioners  to  Annapolis,  48L 
Ratifies  (178S)  tlie  Cnmstltution  of  the  U.  S.,  105. 

Del  Campo,  M.,  of  Sjtaln,  dines  at  Mr.  Jay's,  90. 

DeUa  CrnMca  (.Mr.  Merry),  850.  Driven  from  England,  850. 
Mrs.  Morton's  verses  on,  851. 

Detnocratfi,  and  Dem<K;ratlc  Societies  160,  note,  294,  297, 
298,  299,  806,  Sia  Object  to  Mrs.  Wasldngt<»n*8  draw- 
ing-rooms, 813.     Her  opinion  of,  160,  note,  8ia  814. 

iJennie,  Joseph,  of  Philadelphia,  a  companion  of  Moore, 
the  poet.  162,  note. 

Denning  family,  of  New  York,  their  residence,  31,  note  t. 

De  Peynter  family,  of  New  York,  their  residence,  ZX^note*. 

,  Frederic  and  Miss,  In  Mrs.  Jay's  »*  Invitation  List,** 

99,  note. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of;  Mrs.  Adams's  opinion  of  the  beauty 
of;  257. 

Dick,  Ml.ss  Molly,  one  of  the  Phlla<leli)hla  "belles,"  In 
1757.  la 

Dickinson,  Governor  John,  delegate  ftom  Delaware  to  the 
»'C4»nventlon,"  59.  Opposed  (1776)  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  60.  At  the  festival  In  honor  of  the 
Dauphin,  21.  Converses  with  Washington,  21.  Misb 
Vlnlngs  letter  (17^3)  to,  22.  Uls  writings,  59.  Char- 
acter and  personal  appearance  of,  60. 

Dietetics  In  Amerha,  Volney'.s  remarks  on, aS3,  884. 

Dinner-parties,  Wednesday,  given  by  Washington,  217. 

Directory,  New  York,  (1789),  contains  96  small  pages,  175 

DistHct  of  Columbia,  283. 

Doctors"  Mob,  in  New  York,  the  wounds  of  Mr.  Jaj  and 
Baron  Btenben,  by  the,  108,  ncU^ 
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Dolgreen^  Mrs.,  one  of  the  PhfUdelphU  •*  damea.*'  In  1757, 18. 

Ddobran,  the  Llojds  of  Philadelphiji  descended  fh>m  the 
ancit-nt  hou5c  of,  11. 

Dommtic  gofnlii^  the  manulkctorc  ot;  {Mtronlzed  by  Wa*h- 
ingtuD,  161. 

DorchtfUr,  Mas*acha*ctLs  Henry  Wolcott  rcsidc«  (1630) 
there,  2«4. 

J)o\c»f^  Mr,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  "Invlution  List,*"  99.  not*. 

Drama,  general  oppo>ition  to,  (17S9),  211.  Intellectaal  and 
moral  influence  of  the,  212.  Attended  by  Washing- 
ton, 212. 

Draper^  Sir  William,  his  lines  in  Latin,  In  the  vestibale  of 
G*)vem<»r  Tryon's  palace  al  Ncwbem,  275,  not*. 

Dreut.    St-e  Costume. 

Drunkenn^g*,  Dr.  Ramsay's  account  of  its  prevalence  In 
Charleston,  2T6,  277. 

Duan*,  Jame^  distinguMied  lawyer,  175.  Member  of 
^The  Mo^.t"  club,  14S,  noU,  At  the  festival  in  honor 
of  the  Dauphin.  21.  His  wife  and  daughter  in  the 
**InviUtion  List**  of  Mrs.  Jay,  99,  not*,  Mrs.  D.  at  the 
Inauguration  Ball,  15d. 

DucM,  Eev.  Dr.,  nturns  to  America,  in  179S,  .S22. 

DueU,  very  frequently  occurred  in  South  Carolina,  276. 

Du*r,  WillUm  Alexander,  LL.  D  ,  President  of  Columbia 
G»Ilege,  son  of  Colon«rI  William  D.,  27.  Brother  of 
Judge  John  D.,  27.  His  rect>llectiuns  of  New  York, 
27-88.  Present  at  Adam>'s  inaujruration,  86:3;  an«l  de- 
scribes it  36i  Account  of  hb  dramatic  {terfurniance 
before  Washington,  '^12,  noU. 

,  Colonel   William,  marries  Kathorine  Alexander, 

daugtiler  of  Lord  StIHing.  27.  Brii»«»fs  admiration  ot, 
b9.  In  Mrs.  Jay's  '♦Invitation  List,*'  99,  not*.  His 
place  t.f  re>i«lence  in  Now  York,  3"2,  nf>te  •. 

,  lAu\y  Kitty,  daugiiter  of  L4»rd  StiHing,  79.     In  Mrs. 

Jay's  *•  Inviuiion  Li-o,"  99,  nut*.  Attends  the  Inaugu- 
rati'.n  Ball,  156.  Dines  at  General  Knoxs  79.  Pays 
her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Washington,  164.  Stanches 
Baron  Steubens  wound  receive*!  in  the  Doctors'  Mob, 
102.  twte  •.  Ht-r  personal  appearance  describcil  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  79. 

Date  o/OrUiitiH.     See  LouU  Philipp*. 

DuUinri/  family,  of  Maryland,  loyalists,  16. 

Duma*,  Count  Mathloii,  hi.s  description  of  Washington's 
personal  appearance,  871. 

Dunliip,  William,  artist  hi.s  portrait  of  Wa-^hinjiton,  852. 
His  mention  of  Woolaston,  V>^,  not*.  Takes  part  in 
the  "Constitution  celebration,"  (17>S),  110.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  dramatic  writer,  214. 

Dnnmore^  Lord,  the  [htIimI  when  he  left  America,  207. 

Dupo»**ou,  Peter  S.,  267.  Marri««<»  .\nne  Perry,  UC>.  Is 
Secretary  of  a  secret  society  of  Fri-nclimen,  292.  Unites 
with  Dalla.s  and  Uittenhouse,  in  preparing  an  Address 
to  Genet  293. 

Dupont,  M.,  Secretary  to  the  French  Legation,  829.  His 
wife,  829. 

DuUh,  The,  brousrht  to  New  York  the  ca-^tom  of  New 
Years  calK  214. 

Dutch  ("hnrchy  in  G.irden  street,  New  York,  the  oldest 
church  in  the  city,  8t),  not^. 

,  In  Philadelphia,  descril^l  as  "  magniflcent''  237. 

Duytkiuck  family,  of  New  York,  residence  of,  80,  not*. 
Mr.  E.  A.  I).,  mentioned,  279,  not*. 

Dicight,  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy,  206.  His  letter  to  Oliver 
W<»lcott  relative  to  the  scurrilous  attacks  on  Washing- 
ton, 2S3.    A  gue>t  of  Oliver  Wolcott's,  844. 


Edgar,  Mrs.,  of  New  York,  164.     Presents  a  "suit  of 

colors"  to  Commo<lore  Nicholson,  111. 
KecUhton,  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  an  amateur  statuary,  his  bust 

of  Waahington,  856. 


Edinburgh,  rnir««Jtr  <£,  young  Americans  become  ihi- 
dents  at,  7. 

Ed%Mrd»,  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan,  ISl 

Edurin,  the  engraver,  engraves  Savage's  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, S.'A 

Efflnghotn  fiunily,  of  New  York,  residence  ot  88;,  note^ 

Eu>t,  Mbe  Sally,  ma^-ies  Thomas  U.  Perkins,  104. 

Elizttb*thtotcn  Point,  18<>. 

Elliots  S  ndrew.  a  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  dancing 
assembly,  la  174S,  la 

JSZia.  Miss  Patty,  one  of  the  PhiUdelpfaia  ^belles'*  In 
1757,  la 

ElUncorth.OWycx.  Chief  Justice,  delegate  from  ConiM«ticat 
to  the  *  Convention,"  51.  Senator  of  the  new  Concrcas, 
119.  His  place  of  residence  In  New  York,  166.  Mot/*. 
Guest  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  848.  His  letter  to  Wolcolt, 
on  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York,  2»>6c  Is  present  at 
Album's  Inauguration,  868.  HI*  stories  of  Dr.  PerkiiM^ 
847.    Character  and  personal  ai*pearance  oC  51, 52. 

Elm*r,  Jonathan.  «if  New  Jersey.  Senator  k<  U.  Sl,  his 
place  of  residence  in  New  Yoric  166,  not*. 

Emhr**  family,  of  New  Yorit,  r^^sidence  ot;  88,  not*. 

En/ant,  Migor  V,  architect  arrange  the  proceedings  at  the 

*' Constitution   celebration,"  109.      A^nodalion  of  his 

name,  with  Fetleral  Hall,  with  the  residence  of  Robert 

Morris,  and  with  the  plan  of  the  City  of  Washington, 

109,  not*. 

'  Epji**,  John  W.,  267.     Boon  companion  of  John  Ran- 

I         dolph,  266.     Marries  a  daugliter  of  Thomas  Jeffimon, 

I         2lN  219,  267. 

i  Er$kiH^,  Lord  his  speech  In  the  ease  oS  Williams  against 
I         Faulder,  350.     HU  tribute  to  Wa<lilngton,  874 
!  Eton  CoiUg^^  England,  young  .\merican%  educated  at  7. 

Entcuotiim,  of  the  city  of  New  Y««rk  (17S8)  by  the  British 
tro<»ps,  2.  Celebration  of  the  event  2.  Description  vt, 
by  an  American  officer,  8,  n<4*  *. 

Eteing.  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Provoat  of  the  Univeriitj  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 266. 

ErcelUncy,  a  proposed  title  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  tlie 
U.  S.,  152. 

F. 

Fairfax  family,  of  Virginia,  loyalists,  16. 

Fairli*,  Major,  his  residence  in  New  Yorlc,  .32.  not*  •. 

Fans  fh>m  Paris,  with  me<lallion  portraits  of  Washington, 

156 
Fanucil  null,  Boston,  191,  856.    Osteins  a  ftill  length 

portrait  of  Washington,  by  Stuart  356. 
Fauchet,  M.  Jean  Antolne  Joseph,  (afterward  B.von,>  suc- 

cee<is  M.  Genet  as  Minister  fW)m  France,  82S.     Notice 

of,  by  Adams,  .32S,  829.     His  remarks  on  the  Western 

Insurrection,  299.     His  famous  recovered  letters.  .302. 

Is  8up*'rsetle«l  by  M.  Adet,  304.    The  Abbo,  his  euli^ 

on  Franklin,  223. 
Federal  Government,  limited  powers  oC  in  1777,41,42. 

Washington's  remarks  on  the  subject  42. 
Hall  New  York,  216,  225.     Particular  description 

of,  120,  121  122.    Major  1"  Enfant  the  architect  ot  121. 
FederaliHtA,  296,  297.  299.    Charges  against,  806.    Their 

social  characteristics,  842. 
Federalijtt^  The.  a  series  of  Essays,  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 

Madison,  lia 
,  a  miniature  ship,  presented  to  Washington,  105, 

note. 
Fennell,  Jame^  a  player,  at  Phila<lelphia,  815.    Dunlap'a 

account  of;  316. 
Fenno,  elitor  of  the  "  Gazette,"  at  New  York,  his  account 

of  the  President's  rweptlon,  184.     His  observaUons  on 

Waishington's  household  economy,  149.  not*. 
FerguAon,  Mrs,,  of  PhlUdelphla,  a  poetess,  849.    Her  MS. 

writlng^  849. 
Fe$$md€n,  his  •'TarrlbU  TrMtoration  **  mttittoaed,  847. 
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Fw)^  Colonel  William,  of  Georgia,  Senator  of  C  ^  hU 
place  of  residence  in  New  York,  166,  not^  Dines 
with  Washintrton,  164.  Is  In  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation- 
list,  99.  note,  lib  playful  vindicaUon  of  liim^lf;  fur 
marry  i  II js,  lai. 

Field  &tok  of  Vie  JitnUiUiati^  Mr.  Lo»>lng*s,  contains  an 
engraving  of  Governor  Tryon's  rei>ldence,  275,  note. 

FirtuorlcH  display  ot,  at  ttie  celebration  of  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  by  the  Britbli  tr«M»p«,  2. 

F/«A,  Major  NicljolaN  took  part  In  the  **  Constitution  cele- 
bration," 110. 

Fufhhotim,  Mi.-*  Sally,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  "belles,''  In 
1757,  18. 

Fiahemian^  the  American,  Talleyrand's  description  ol^  882. 

FitcK,  Jolin,  inventor  of  the  ^teanib<»at,  notice  of,  265. 

FiU*imoii«,  Thomas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  Con- 
jBnress,  his  place  of  residence  in  New  York,  166  note. 

FUit  Ltnilii,  tlie  foot-race  of  the  grenadiers  at,  26. 

FUi-Aii'r,  M.,  his  oration  on  Turenne,  quoted,  274,  note. 

Flot/tl,  William,  of  New  York,  Member  of  C<>ngre:*8,  his 
residence  in  the  city,  166,  note. 

Flnckner,  Mr,  StH'retary,  fhther  of  Mrs  General  Knox,  171. 

Force,  Peter,  of  Washington  City,  Washington's  Diary  in 
[Kvtsession  of,  876. 

ForHgnei'H,  many  of  dbtinguished  rank  visit  the  U.  S., 
from  \'^9  to  1797,  821. 

Forent,  Mon^icnr  and  Madame  de  la,  99  note^  156,  ICt. 

Fort  fiforge,  81,  2^ 

Wiinhinffton,  227. 

mUi.ivt  Henry,  2S4. 

Fveter,  Kev.  Mr.,  Baptist  minister  In  New  York,  In  1789. 
IS-ji,  nolf. 

,  Sally,  marries  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  887. 

Foot,  Charles  .lames  hi:»  tribute  to  Wasidngton,  874 

France,  profound  intere!«t  of,  in  American  aflfairs,  84. 
Alliance  of,  with  the  U.  8.,  217.  Pi>rtraits  of  Uie  King 
and  Qneen  of,  presentetl  to  Congress,  by  Louis  XV  I., 
122.    Declares  war  agsiinst  Great  Britain,  291. 

Fraucie  fandly,  of  Pinladelphia,  ito  standing.  12,  256. 
,  John,  a  subscriber  to  the  Philadelphia  dancing  as- 
sembly, In  174S,  13. 

,  Mrs,  and  Missts  Molly  and  Betty,  among  the  I*hll- 

H«l«lphia  "dames and  belles,"  In  1757,  18 

,  Thomas  Willing,  w>n-in-law  of  Thomas  Willing,  15 

.  I)r    Jolm  W.,  142.    Ills  interesting  conversation 

with  Frenean,  'JSD.  His  memoir  of  Bl>hop  Pnivuost, 
quoted,  176,  note  t. 

Franklin,  William,  a  RubscrilK?r  for  the  Philadelphia  danc- 
ing a-sembly,  in  174"^  I'l.  Mrs.  F.,  one  of  the  "  dames' 
of  Philadilphia,  iu  1757,  18. 

.  Dr.  Benjamin,  delegate  ft"om  Pennsylvania  to  the 

"  C'onventi«»n,"  55.  Influence  of  his  negotiations,  on 
tlie  d(  stitiy  of  the  U.  S.,  87.  His  flrst  plan  f«>r  a  union 
of  the  C4»lonl»w,  8S.  Submit^  to  Congress  the  Articles 
of  Confe<lcratlon,  8s.  One  of  the  ^Signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  56.  Ilis  remark  on  the 
Ailoption  of  the  Cou'^tltution,  77-  Jefferson,  the  suc- 
cessor of,  as  Minister  to  France,  ISO,  265.  lUttenhouse, 
the  successor  of,  as  President  of  the  American  Philo^ 
s«»phleHl  iSoclety,  265.  His  grand-daughter  marries 
IIarw«H>.l,  the  player,  816.  Miss  Temple  meets  him  at 
Governor  Bowdoln's,  10.  Ills  hxt  manuscript,  219. 
His  death  and  funeral,  221,  and  not^.  Tributes  to  hinn 
by  Smith,  Stiles,  Miral>eau,  Fauchet,  and  Cond«»rcet, 
22i,  2i8.  Mfiurning  for,  222,  228.  Character  and  per- 
Siinal  appearance  of,  55, 56. 

,  Temple,  iKirtralt  of,  by  Trumbull,  854. 

,  Walter,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 

Friends,  82,  note  t.  His  residence,  82,  note  t.  One  of 
his  daughters  marries  De  Witt  Clinton,  ib. 

FrankH  fandly,  of  Philadelphia,  now  represented  in  the 
female  lin«ss,  13,  note  *. 


Frank*,  David,  a  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  dancing 
assembly,  1746,  la  Mrsw  D.,  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
•*dames"inl757,  la 

,  David,  a  rich  Jewish  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  26. 

nis  daugliter  Phll.n  marries  General  Oliver  De  Lancey, 
26;  Abigail  marries  Andrt«w  Hamilton,  27;  Kebecca 
marries  (ioneral  Sir  Henry  JolmN>n,  24,  note,  27. 
Trumbuirs  mention  of,  841. 

,  Kebocca,  (afterward  Lady  Johnson,)  20a    Cele- 

braUtl  f«»r  her  wi^  22,  27.  Her  renuu-ks  on  social  life, 
in  New  York  and  Pliila<lelphia,  22, 25^    Account  oC  26. 

Fraeer,  Citar1e^  bis  "*  Beminisoenoes  of  Charleston" 
quoted.  279,  note, 

Frauncen,  Samuel,  of  New  York,  called  "  Black  Sam,"  147, 
note.  His  tavern  in  Broad  Street,  tlie  place  where 
Washington  bid  fkreweil  to  hb  oflicers.  2.  His  stage- 
oflSce,  117,  note.  Washington  commends  him,  *jU; 
writes  a  letter  to  him,  149.  note;  employs  the  daugh- 
ter of,  as  a  houijekeeper,  147,  note. 

Frederick  of  PruNsia,  sends  a  sword  to  Washington,  146u 

,  Maryland,  Is  vi.sited  by  Wa-lUuglon,  2Sa 

Fredfrickihiirgh^  VlrginUi,  179,  274. 

Free  Munone,  227. 

French  Citizens,  many,  driven  to  the  U.  S ,  by  the  French 
Kevolution,  821.    Their  influence,  321,  822. 

fashions.    See  Coetume, 

Kevolution,  reflections  on,  289,  290, 296.    Aboll>hc« 

monarchy,  290.  Avows  atheism,  290.  Drives  many 
of  tlie  Frencli  peojtle  to  the  U.  S.,  821.  Jefferson  ip- 
I)roves  of,  34t». 

Squadron,  salute  Washington,  18S,  189.  195. 

Frenean,  Philip,  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser, 
284,  2S3.  A  classmate  of  Madison,  at  Princeton  col- 
lege,  285,  2SS.  His  attacks  on  Washington,  2S9.  293. 
The  feelings  attributed  by  him  to  Hugh  Gaine,  16. 
His  charge  brought  against  the  Philadelphia  physieians, 
814,  note.  Hb  satire  on  the  Journey  to  New  York, 
117.  ("aptaln  of  a  schooner,  186.  His  part  in  the 
French  Patriotic  Society,  292.  Mr.  Jefferson's  men- 
tion of;  298,  n(Ae.  Account  of;  by  Dr.  John  W.  Fran- 
cis, 289.    Notice  oC  2sS. 

Frere,  Chevalier,  tlie  Portuguese  Minister,  and  Madame 
F.,  dine  with  Washington,  881.  Account  of  Ma<lamo 
F.,  aSl ;  and  of  her  diamonds,  8:32. 

Frenh  yVuter  Pond.    See  Kolch. 

Frefttel,  M.,  tutor  of  George  W.  I^tfkyette,  a^ 

Fulton,  Robert*  hb  jM.rtralt  of  Wanhlugton,  in  1782,  a^^a. 

Funeral*,  mode  of  conducting,  in  New  England  (17»7),  47. 

FurntU,  Mbs,  one  of  Uie  Philailclphla  ''belles,''  in  1757,  la 

0. 

GaJtfden,  Christopher,  of  South  Carolina,  a  Representative 
in  the  Congress  of  1765,  72. 

Gaine,  Hugh,  sign  of  the  Bible  and  Crown,  removes  the 
royal  emblem  fn»m  hb  sign,  82.  Feelings  attributed 
to,  by  Freneau,  16.  At  the  ^  Constitution  celebra* 
tlon  "  in  Now  York,  110. 

Gainf^orovffhj  Thomas,  portrait  of  Mrs.  Izard,  by,  172. 

Gale,  George,  of  Maryland,  Member  of  Ck>iigresa,  his  placa 
of  residence  in  New  York,  166,  note. 

Gali*-9oniere,  Marquis  and  MarchIonee>  de  la,  190, 192. 

Gallmcoy  family,  of  Philadelphia,  loyalist^  la  Mra.  O., 
much  admired.  21. 

Galrf*ton,  The,  a  Spanish  ship  of  war,  its  salut^itlon  of 
Washington,  182. 

Gamblimj,  nt  Philadelphia,  271  ;  and  at  Charleston,  277. 

Gardwjui,  l)t>n  Dleg.>,  Spanish  Minbter  to  the  U.  S.,  78, 
79.  Dines  with  Washington,  164.  Beautiful  illumina- 
tion of  hb  house,  at  the  festival  of  the  Inauguration, 
145, 146.  Dines  at  Mr.  Jaj'a,  91.  In  Mrs.  Jaj's  Inrl- 
taUon-list,  99,  note. 
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Oarricky  a  portrait  ot,  painted  by  Pine,  802. 

0<ite«^  Ooncral,  escorts  Washington  to  iiis  liotel  at  Annap- 
oliA,  4.  Dr.  Kush'B  letter  ^^  264.  Reminiscence  of  his 
engagement  witti  Cornwalli^  282.  Kosciaako,  at  the 
botue  of,  883     A  portrait  of;  by  Do  CImetiere,  852. 

General,  tlie  title  by  which  Mrs.  Washington  9polce  of  her 
hnsband,  216. 

Genet,  M.,  MInlJ»ter  of  the  French  Republic,  his  reception 
at  Philatielphia,  292,29a  Address  from  the  democrats 
to,  294.  Is  offended  at  seeing,  at  Washington's  bouse, 
the  bQ5t  of  Louhi  XVI.,  294.  Appeals  from  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  B.  to  the  people,  29S.  Notice  of 
him,  and  of  his  sisten,  295,  note.  Marries  Cornelia 
Tappan  Clinton,  daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  295; 
and,  aAerward,  marries  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Osgood,  the 
Postmaster-Oeneral,  296,  noteL  Washington  complains 
of  the  conduct  of,  295.  lie  is  recalled,  and  M.  Fauchet 
Ukes  hiA  place,  82S. 

Gansevoort^  Mr.  iu  Mrs.  Jay's  Invltation-Iist,  99,  noU* 

Gentlemen^  American,  stylo  of  dreas  of;  in  17S6,  46.  See 
Cogtume, 

Georgt,  Miss,  (Mrs.  Oldmixon,)  a  player,  at  Philadelphia, 
817. 

Georgetown^  Washington's  reception  at,  126. 

Georgia,  State  of,  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  the  State 
debt^  282.  Washington's  reception  in,  2S1.  Ratifies 
(17BS)  the  ConsUtution,  105. 

Gerard,  M.,  Washington's  farewell  letter  to.  88. 

GermanUnen,  Pennsylvania,  Washington's  summer  resi- 
dence there,  in  1794,  815. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  of  Massachusetts,  delegate  to  the  **  Con- 
vention," 49.  Member  of  the  new  Congress,  119.  One 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  49. 
In  Mrs.  Jay's  Inviution-li!<ts,  91,  99,  note.  His  place 
of  residence  in  New  York,  166,  note.  Notice  oC  49, 
100,  note.  Mrs.  G.,  pays  her  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Washington,  164.    Notice  of  her,  100,  note. 

Gfbeon,  Chief  Justice,  his  account  of  Washington's  anger, 
kindled  by  Edmund  Randolph's  •♦  Vindication,"  801 

Gien^  Yiaconnt  de  Ponteves,  French  admiral,  189,  and 
note, 

Giles,  Major  Aqulla,  of  New  York,  takes  part  in  the  "Con- 
stitution celebration,"  110. 

,  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  U.  S.  Senator,  anecdotes  of  him 

and  Colonel  Trumbull,  840,  and  note,  841. 

Gilman,  Nicholas  of  New  Hampsthlre,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 166,  note.  Accompanies  Wa«'hington  to  Rhode 
Island,  227.  Dine.-*  with  Mr.  Jay,  91.  Is  in  Mr^  Jay's 
Invitation-list,  99,  note.  His  place  of  residence  in 
New  York,  166,  note. 

GirarJ,  Stephen,  honorably  conspicuous  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1793,  814,  note. 

Glover,  GenerHl,  Washington  dines  with,  194 

God,  the  Providence  of,  recognlxed  by  Congresa,  181 ;  the 
existence  of,  denied  by  the  French  Convention,  290. 

GodonM,  Thomas,  a  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  dancing 
assembly,  in  1748,  18,  note. 

Goodhue,  Benjamin,  of  Massachusetts,  Member  of  Con- 
gre?A,  his  place  of  residence  in  New  York.  166,  notf. 
Conducts  Washington  to  the  balcony  of  the  State 
House,  at  Boston,  194. 

Goodrich^  Chauncey,  marries  the  youngest  sister  of  Oliver 
Wolcott,  844. 

,  Kllzur,  his  letter  introducing  Eli  Whitney  to  Oliver 

Wolcott,  in  1794,  847. 

Gorhnm,  Mr.  and  Ml^s,  Id  Mn».  Jay's  Invltiitlon-Usf,  99, 
note. 

Gould,  Edward,  a  New  York  merchant.  Member  of  the 
Social  Club,  148,  7iote. 

Gonverneitr,  Mr.,  of  New  York,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invltation- 
Itet,  99,  note, 

Gray's  Ferry,  a  plac«*  of  fa-^liionabl.'  resort  near  Philadel 


phia,  Rochefoucauld's  description  of,  162,  note.  Verses 
on,  162,  note.    Reception  of  Genet  at,  292. 

Graydon,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  **bellea,*'  in  1757, 
13. 

Grayson^  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99, 
note. 

,  William,  of  Virginia,  Senator  of  the  tJ.  8.,  his  plac^» 

of  residence  In  New  York,  166,  note. 

Greame,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Jeany,  among  the  Philadelphia 
"  dames  and  belles,"  in  1757, 18. 

Great  Brittiin,  France  declares  war  against,  292.  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  with,  801. 

Greeti^  Rev.  l)r.  Ashbel,  266.  One  of  the  Chaplains  of 
Congress,  at  Dr.  Shippen's,  when  the  subject  of  the 
President's  title  was  discussed,  1!A  Hi'9  anectlotc  of 
Washington,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
Government,  284;  and  to  the  excitement  caused  by 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  806. 

Greene^  General  Natlianiel,  Alexander  HamUton's  oration 
on  the  life  and  character  ot,  178.  Hobliirk  Hill,  where 
Lord  Rawdon  attncketl,  visited  by  Washingttm,  iJ^'i. 
Washington  dines  wiih  Mrs.  G.,  2S2. 

Greenlea/,  Miss,  marries  Noah  Webster,  104. 

,  Mrs.  (formerly  Miss  Allen  of  Philadelphia,)  270 

,  the  republican  printer,  place  of  his  office,  in  New 

York,  82,  note. 

GrenviUe,  Lord,  his  despatches,  relative  to  Fauchet  and 
Randolph,  802. 

Griffin,  Cyrus,  President  (1787)  of  Congresa.  82.  His  plsoe 
of  residence  in  New  York,  166,  note.  His  dinner- 
I>artles,  96.  Brissot's  anec^lote  of,  68,  note ;  and  de- 
scription of  him  and  his  family,  90. 

,  Lady  Christiana,  92,  97, 156,  164. 

,  David,  one  of  the  Commisloners  to  .«^ttle  the  difll- 

culties  with  the  Creek  confederacy,  224. 

Grlswold,  Roger,  a  guest  of  Oliver  Wolc.tt,  84-^ 

Grose,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  the  German  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1789, 188,  note. 

Grout,  Jonathan,  of  Massachusetts,  Member  of  Congress, 
his  place  of  residence  in  New  York,  166,  note. 

Guest,  Mr.,  his  fashionable  shop  at  Philadelphia.  86S,  note. 

Guilford,  North  Can.llna,  viMted  by  Washington.  282. 

GuUtigh^'r,  Mr,  of  B«iston,  sculptor,  hb  bust  of  Wa.<hlng- 
ton,  .%G. 

Guntt,  James,  of  Georgia,  I*.  S.  Senator,  his  j.lace  of  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  1C6,  n^ite. 

Gustarus  III,  Genet  (at  the  a^je  of  12  yean*)  reciive^s  a 
gold  medal  and  flattering  letter  from,  "iOo,  note. 

H. 

Ifackley  family,  at  Philadelphia,  its  high  standing,  12. 

IlaU  CoJnmhia,  the  national  song,  composed  by  Judge 
Hopklnson,  842. 

ITalL,  Susan,  c<»usln  of  Dr.  Rush,  at  the  fe.'^tlval  in  htmor  of 
the  Dauphin,  20. 

Ifallam,  Mr ,  a  popular  player  In  America,  218 

ITalletl  family,  of  New  York,  the  place  of  residence  (»f,  .33, 
note. 

Hamilton  family,  of  Philadelphia,  their  standing,  12.  Alex- 
ander H.,  and  James  II.,  subscribers  to  the  Phil:idt  I- 
phia  dancing  assembly.  In  1748,  18,  nf»t^.  Mia.**  II.,  257. 
258.  Nancy  H  ,  2.'>0.  Mrs.  IL,  one  *»f  the  Philadelphia 
'•(lames,"  in  1757.  13. 

,  Aloxan<ler,  of  New  York,  delefrale  to  the  "Conven- 
tion," 58.  Marrits  a  danpliter  of  General  r^chnyler.  *4. 
His  pl.Hce  of  residence  In  New  York,  20.  17-^.  (»ne  of 
the  attorneys  of  tlio  Sui»reme  Court,  175.  John  IJlair 
Linn,  a  law  stuilent  In  the  otfioe  of,  176.  His  remirka 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Con>tltnii..n,  77.  Is  cne 
of  the  authors  of  the  Essays  calleil  "  Tlic  Federalist," 
118.    Is  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ISO.    A 
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vindication  of,  fh>m  the  suspicion  of  (kroring  **  kinf^  j 
an«l  aristocrat icAl "  instltuiion.s  2*21.  His  financial 
sclu-incH,  278.  At  the  Pre>i<lent's  rcqiie^tt,  sufrgests 
liules  for  thf  Clilcf  Exocutlvt'*s»  rttvlviiig  \i!*ltor^  ami 
entertaining;  company,  150.  His  letter  to  WaAliinuton, 
nr^in:;  liiiii  to  accept  tiie  pro>i(lencj  for  a  Si'cond  term, 
2>5— 2sj7.  Kecovcrs  fntm  the  yellow  fuver,  815.  His 
oration  on  the  death  of  (General  Greene,  liS.  Hb  in- 
fluence in  remo\in{f  the  seat  of  Government  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  232,  233.  In  hi*  KeIM»rt^  he  u^ 
the  decimal  system  of  dollars  and  cents,  2CS,  noie. 
JJeslirn."*  hl«  oftlee  a»  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury,  8ti0. 
ills  account  of  Erick  Bollman,  9SH.  Bri^ot's  adnii- 
mtion  oC  !>9.  ills  character  vilified  by  Fri^neau,  2SS. 
Notice  of,  68,  178.  Pensonal  npfK^arance  oC  68. 
IJamiittnt^  Mrs.  Alexander,  daughter  of  Gen.  Schnyler,  64. 
Si<ter  of  Mrs.  Church,  824.  Is  prestent  at  the  In:iu;urur- 
ation  Ball.  l.Vi;  and  anion j;;  the  as^mhla;;e  on  occanion 
of  Hamilton's  Oration  on  General  Greene,  ITS.  Is  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  WaMilnjrton,  887 ;  and  in  Mrs. 
Jay's  In  vital  ion-li>t,  9U,  w<*^.  Is  now  (November, 
lsr>J)  livln;:.  889. 

,  Andrew,  of  IMdIndelphia,  marries  A bifniil.  daughter 

of  David  F^ank^  27.     Occupies  the  finest  rural  resi- 
dence In  Teunsylvanla,  22,  27.    Mrs.  H.,  elder  si.-^cr  of 
Mi.v»  Hcliecca  Franks.  22. 
I/ummatf^  Mulame,  of  llangor,  Maine,  niece  of  Mrs.  Cush- 

inj;,  giJl,  not^. 
Hammond,  Geonje.  Rriti>h  miid>tcr,  marries  Mis-»  Allen, 
302,  324.    Description  of,  324.     He  and  Mrs.  H.  dine 
wi  h  Wasliington,  331.     HIm  communication  to  Wol- 
cott,  rcpectinij  Fauchet  and  Kandolpli,  802.    Is  suc- 
cee<led  by  Mr.  Llstcin,  8.31. 
HamjtUni^  CoK»nel  Wa<le,  conducts  Washington  to  Colum- 
bia. S«^uth  Carolina,  2^2. 
Hancock,  John,  Governor  of  Ma<^oachusetts  8,  123.    His 
^e^idence,  1S9.    His  reception  of  Vice  rresi<Ient  Adam% 
123.    Kumors  of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
Wa-hlnjrton,  18d,  190.    Tresents  a  rich  carpet,  for  the 
Pl»i:«>8<»phy  Room  at  Cambridfre,  198,  note.    Mrs.  H., 
formerly  Miss  Quincy,  192,  note.    Notice  of  her,  192, 
note ;  Copley's  porirait  of  lier.  ib, 

,  Thomas,  full  length  portrait  of.  In  the  Philosophy 

K<H>m  at  Cambridsro,  193,  note. 
JJardingy  Miss  Peggy,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  "  belles,'*  in 

1767,  l.'J. 
/farinff,  Mr.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99,  note. 
I/arti!/,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  Phllwlelplihi  "  l^clles,"  in  1757, 18. 
I/arU^ton,  Mrs.,   and  her  mother,  mention  ot,  by  Mi:« 

Frank^  26. 
Harper,  Kobert  Goo<lloe,  a  prominent  FcderalLst,  son-in- 
law  of  Charles  Carroll,  889. 
JTarriHon,  Anne,  marries Thos. Willlnp,14.  Her p«'digree,14. 

,  Henry,  a  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  dancing 

aAS(.>mbly,  in  1748, 13.  Mrs.  U.,  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
"  damcN*'  in  1757, 18. 

,  Richanl  NichoI^  of  New  York,  an  eminent  lawyer, 

176.  211.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Powell,  relative  to  the  effect 
of  Washington's  cares  and  duties  on  bis  health,  211. 
Member  of  the  Social  Club,  148,  note.  In  Mra.  Jay's 
Invitation-II»t,  99,  not^. 

,  Robert  H.,  Chief  Justice  of  Maryland,  declines  the 

app<dntment  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S..  191. 
,  Major  General  Thomas,  of  Cromwell's  army,  mem- 
ber of  the  Long  Parliament,  14 ;  and  of  the  Court  that 
condemned  Charl<>s  1.,  14.  Paternal  grandfather  of 
Anne  Harrison,  14.  Copy  of  the  portrait  of,  painted 
for  President  William  Henry  Harrison,  14,  note  %. 
JTarrison,  William  Henry,  President  of  the  U.  8.,  a  dc- 
•cendant  of  Mi^or  General  Thomas  U.,  of  Cromwell's 
army,  14,  note  i. 


irar»in.  Captain,  of  New  York,  hb  celebrated  Now  York 

Grenadiens  189. 
Hart/ordy  Connecticut,  the  manufiicturers  of,  present  » 

piece  of  bnMuidoth   to  Vice  President  Adams,  128. 

Reception  of  Washington  at,  1*1    Oliver  Wolcott's 

residence  at,  206. 
Hartley,  Thoma^  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  Congrea, 

his  place  of  residence  In  New  York,  166,  note. 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachnsett^  7,  198,  IM. 

Portrait  of  Washingt(»n  [minted  for,  86a 
Hartcood^  Mr.,  a  player  at  Pbilailelphla.  marries  Miss 

Ilache,  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  816. 
Hathom,  John,  of  New  York,  Member  of  Congress,  his 

place  of  residence  In  New  York,  16ft,  note, 
Haviland  family,  of  New  York,  residence  oC  88,  note. 
Uatcke,  John,  architect,  his  drawings  of  the  old  pdsoe  dt 

Governor  Trytm,  275,  note.    The  Eev.  Dr.  Francis  Lb 

H.,  grantbon  of  John  IL,  ih. 
Havkine,  Mr.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  InviUtion-llst,  99,  note. 
HawkMhurt  family,  of  New  York,  residence  oi;  38,  note. 
Hay,  John,  an  ofliccr  of  the  British  anny,  a  member  of  the 

Social  Club  of  Now  York,  14vS,  note, 
Hayee,  Lady,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Henry  White,  and  widow 

of  Peter  Jay  Monroe,  210,  mA^ 
IfoMard,  Kbenezer,  Postmaster  General,  130. 
Heieter,  Daniel,  of  Pennsylvania,  Membor  of  Congress,  his 

residence  in  New  York,  166,  «r>fe. 
Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  neigh  bore  of  Dr.  Rush,  present  st  the 

festival  in  honor  of  the  Dauphin,  20. 
,  John,  of  Mar>iand,  U.  S.  Senator,  bis  place  of  resi- 
dence In  New  York,  166,  note. 
,  Patrick,  Governor  of  Virgin  la,  2o7.    His  speech  on 

the  V.  S.  being  Indefiendent  of  all  nations,  and  under 

the  influence  of  none,  291. 

,  Mr.,  a  iiopular  player  at  PhiUMlelphia,  218,  note. 

Heraey,  Ezeklel,  iKirtrait  of;  in  the  Philosophy  Boom  st 

Cambridge,  193,  note. 
Hervey,  Colonel,  aid-de-camp  to  Wellington,  marries  Miss 

Caton,  2n9.  note^    His  widow  marries  the  Marquis  of 

Caermarthen  (Duke  of  LeedsX  209,  note. 
Hetcson,  John,  a  subscriber  ibr  the  Pbiladelpbia  dancing 

assembly.  In  1748,  la 
Hayward,  Judge,  of  New  York,  his  dwolling-hoose,  879, 

note. 
Hickman,  Miss  Nancy,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  "  belles,*"  in 

1767,  la 
Hlcka  family,  of  New  York,  place  of  residence  of^  88,  note, 
Hildreth,  R.,  author  of  a  History  of  the  United  Stotcii,  16Z. 

Corrected,  167. 
Hill  family,  of  Philadelphia,  aristocratic  ancestry  of,  11. 
,  RichanI,  Jr.,  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Philad^- 

phla  dancing  assembly  of  1748,  la 
Hindman,  Mr.,  In  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99,  note, 
Hobarty  Mr.,  in  Mr&  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99,  note, 
Uobbee,  J.  R.,  his  biographical  account  of  John  Woolsston, 

the  artibt,  169,  note, 
Hoffman,  Charles  Fennoy  of  New  York,  207,  note. 
,  J(«iah  Qgden,  eminent  lawyer  of  New  York,  176. 

Takes  part  In  tlie  **  Constitution-celebration,"  110. 
Holland,  Mn^,  her  fashionable  shop  In  PhiUdelphla,  26a 
HoUitt,  Thomas,  [lortralt  syt^  in  the  Philosophy  Boom  st 

Csmbrldgo,  198,  note. 
Hone,  Messrs.,  of  New  Yorlc,  site  of  their  suction-room,  82. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Dr.  Hermsn,  his  tribute  to  Mrs.  Susan  Wsl- 

Isce,  810,  note. 
HopkinSy  Dr.  Lemuel,  mftition  of,  by  Trnmboll,  208^  note^ 

206. 
Hopkineon^  Thoms^  a  subscriber  to  th«   Pbikdelphla 

dsncing  assembly,  1 748,  la    Mrs.  H.,  one  of  the  PhilA- 

delphia  "dames,"  In  1757,  la 
,  Ju<1ge  Francis,  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  tbo  Battle 

of  the  Kegs,  266, 84a    Plans  the  Constitation-eelobra- 
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tlon  (ns>)  at  Pblladolphia,  ht^  His  o«lf  on  the  oc«- 
rion,  lu7.  lib  \erse»  on  \V«iula»lon.  \b9,  noU.  The 
companion  of  IK>nnk'  ami  Tom  M«»orv'.  162,  niiU.  N«»- 
liiv  i»r.  *it».  l^tu r  to,  by  Washington,  while  »ittln^ 
for  a  iKirtrait  \>y  Pine,  351. 

l/oj  liuiH^ti,  .Iu«l*:i'  Jte^p^  of  Phlladilphia,  auUior  of  -Hail 
Columbia,'"  U±     lli^  account  of  Olivor  WolcoU,  WS. 

I/oHpititlit^/,  of  tl)e  |io<»|»le  of  ^outh  Carolina.  27d. 

I/ou'ietot,  Madame  la  Comtt'5«o  d ,  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to, 
in  reUiion  to  I>r.  Franklin,  219. 

Uoudon^  M.,  Mulfitor.  come:*  U«^)  ^o™  Fnmce  with  Dr. 
Franklin.  8d.  XA.  .Models  the  head  of  Wa>hington, 
at  Mount  Vcrnnn,  35a. 

Hott^Uin,  Mr.  and  Mn^,  in  tbe  Invitation  list  of  Mrs.  Jaj. 
y^,  HoU.  Mrsw  H.  !«}>  Iier  comiilinients  to  Mrs.  Waih- 
inj^on,  IW. 

Jlvvard,  John  Eafn^r,  of  Baltimore,  U.  8.  Senator,  839. 
Marries  Mi^8»  Cliew,  8:i».  STG. 

Uoutll.  Major,  hb  Oile,  sunjr  l»>  ladies  of  Trenton,  on  Wash- 
ington's Triumphal  Pn•}rre^a,  129. 

,  Mr,  of  Philadel|)liia,  an  eminent  Quaker  lawyer, 

2G<i. 

Uugei\  Daidel,  of  South  CanJlna,  Member  of  Congress,  his 
place  »»f  residence  in  New  York,  161,  nuU,  In  Mrs. 
Jay 'a  Invitation-list,  99,  n(Af, 

UugutnoU,  The,  Kttle  in  South  Carolina.  65.  Introdace 
the  custom  of  New  Year's  calls  in  New  York,  214. 

Jluntingdim^  Benjamin,  of  Connecticut,  Member  of  Con- 
gres-s  bb  place  of  resilience  in  New  York,  166.  h<jU, 

Iluntinytony  Governor,  hb  reception  of  Washinsrton,  183. 

Ilumphreynt^  William,  one  of  the  snb^cribe^s  f«»r  the  PhiU- 
delpliia  dancing  assembly,  in  1T4S  13.  Mrs.  William 
IL,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  **  belles,*"  in  1757.  la 

,  Colonel  I)a\id,  146.  14^  156.     Attends  Wa-vhin^noo 

on  hb  way  to  New  York,  125;  and  to  Khinle  I>lan«l, 
227.  Is  one  of  the  Comndssloners  to  treat  with  the 
Creek  Indians,  224.  Caricature  oC  123,  note.  Ameri- 
can Minbter  at  Li>bon,  272.  His  iM>em  on  the  llai»pl- 
nefis  of  America,  quotetl,  84S. 

I. 

Imlay^  William,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Social 
Club,  14S,  not<. 

Indep^ndmcf^  American,  resolution  to  declare  it.  adopt- 
ed, June  10,  1776,  89.  AcknowIe<lged  by  foreign  na- 
tions, 1.    Declarali«)n  ot,  celebrated,  177. 

Hall,  Philadelphia,  4S,  217.  Importance  of  the  de- 
liberations held  in,  48.  N«>ticcs  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  held  in,  4S— 76. 

/fufiatiA,  Creek  confwleracy  of.  negotiations  with,  228. 

Inger«oll,  Joseph  K.,  of  Philmlelphia,  hb  hou^e,  15,  noU  *. 
,  Mrs.,  her  boarding-house,  in  Court  street,  Boston, 
1S9.     Washingtm  engages  lixlgings  there,  1S9. 

,  Miss  Bertha,  her  letter  to  Mis.-  McKean,  and  account 

of  the  throng  at  the  Inauguration  of  Wa.*>hington,  187. 

Infflis  family,  of  Philadel]>hia,  its  sUnding.  12,  Now  re- 
I»resented  iu  the  frmale  line,  13,  note  •. 

,  John,  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Philatlelphia 

dancing  as^embIy,  in  174'\  13.  Mrs.  I.,  one  of  the  Phil- 
adeli.iiia  -  btlles"'  in  1757,  13. 

Insurrection  in  PennMlvania,  297,  29S, 

Iredell,  James,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Sui»reme  Court  of  the  United  States,  !•»!.  Anecdote  of 
hU  admiration  of  Fislur  Ame>"8  eloquence,  8t>7.  Is 
present  at  Adams"s  inauguration,  863. 

IiTing,  Washington,  hi>  recollections  of  Washington"s  in- 
auguration, 142. 

Irtrin,  General,  in  Mrs.  Jay"s  Invitatlon-lbt,  99,  not^. 

Itard,  P^lph,  of  South  Carolina,  U.S.  SenaU)r.  119.  A 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  at  Wash- 
ington's Inaugnration,  189.    Dines  with  Washington, 


164;  b  with  him  at  the  Cbarlestirti  ci«poratk>n-l>an 
(1791V.  279.  Vij4is  London.  Paris  and  Florence,  172. 
Is  in  Mr^  Jays  In>itation-lbt,  99,  not^.  Hb  place  of 
rcNidenoe  in  New  York,  166,  note.  I>i>iocate$>  hb  arm, 
881,  note.  Notii-e  of,  172. 
iMnl.  Alice  DeLancey,  wife  of  lialph,  portraits  oC  by 
G ain>borough  and  Copley,  1 72, 1 78.     Notice  of  her,  172. 

J. 

JadcMtn,  Andrew,  Member  of  Conzress,  \ote»  against  reso- 
lutions c«>mplimentary  to  Washington.  861. 

.  General  J.ime^  of  Ge«>rgia.  MemWr  t»f  Congrefla, 

his  place  of  ri-^idence  in  New  York,  167,  ni4e.  Hecep- 
tion  (»f  Washington  by,  at  Savannah,  2S1. 

.  M^or  Wil'iianu  one  of  Wa»hington's  private  secre- 
taries, 1S8,  1S7,  l!»S.  Is  a  connection  of  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  BingliAtn,  26:i  Attends  Wa>hini:t4Hi  In  his  East- 
em  Tour,  1^S;  in  hb  Tonr  to  Rhode  Island,  227 :  and 
in  hi?  S»uthern  Tour,  274,  «Sa  11  b  walks  with  Wash- 
ington at  PhilaiUlphia,  309. 

Jacobint  and  Jacobinism,  294^  296,  801. 

JameK,  Mrs.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list.  99.  note. 

Janevay  fandly,  of  New  York,  toriesi,  their  rraidenoe  in 
"WalUtreet  31,  mo<«  t. 

Jaudenne*,  iKin  Felifte,  Minister  from  Spain,  332.  He  and 
his  lady  dine  (April  2, ^)  with  Wa.«bington,  331.  Her 
diamonds  332.    He  b  succeeded  by  Martinez.  332. 

Jay  family,  of  New  York,  its  high  standing,  97,  Aia. 

,  John,  of  New  Yi*k  (Chief  JiWice  of  tbe  U.  S.).on« 

of  the  Attorneys  of  the  Supreme  Court,  175.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  "  MiK.i "  CluK  US.  noU.  One  t/tbe  authors 
of  the  "  Federulbt,*'  118.  Hb  remarks  on  public  aflair« 
in  17S6,  43.  Vice  President  Adams  conducted  to  the 
house  t»f  (17S9),  12a  Takes  part  in  tbe  reception  (17'?») 
of  Wasl)ingti»n  at  New  York,  180.  Is  pre«ent  at  Wash- 
ington's Inauguration,  154.  Dines  with  Washington 
(17^9),  164;  with  the  French  rbargv  d'Affairva,  217. 
Hb  dillner-partie^  96.  Washington  viirits  him  at 
hb  country-seat,  \*A  Washington's  letter  to  bini, 
appointing  him  Chief  Justice,  ISl.  He  preparea  for 
the  President  an  elaborate  report,  147.  Accompanies 
Washlninon  to  Paulas  Hook,  229.  Is  Envoy  EAtrai^r- 
dinary  (1794)  to  the  Ci»urt  of  London,  801.  Hb  treaty, 
801.  8^4.  Is  burnt  in  effigy  by  the  Jacobins.  807. 
Wa.^'hingtons  letter  t«v  on  the  subject  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Insurrection,  297.  His  letter  of  congratulati^tn  to 
Mr.  Bingham,  on  hb  marriage  to  Miss  Willing.  S56l 
Goes  to  the  theatre  at  PhiUdelphia  with  Mn.  Robert 
Morrb,  817.  Is  i*resent  at  tlie  dinner  to  the  Creek  In- 
dians 225.  Is  called  on  by  young  John  Quincy  Adams, 
7S.  Wounded  in  the  Doctors'  mob,  102,  not^  •.  M. 
Brl*#ot  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith  dine  with,  90,  91. 
Vindicateil  from  the  sn.<picion  of  favoring  kingly  ami 
aristocratic  In.^titutionN  221.  Notices  oC  by  Brissot, 
69;  by  Wni.  Colonel  Sndtli,  91,  92;  and  by  tin;  author, 
817,  note.    Trumbull's  portrait  oi;  854. 

,  Mrs.,  her  social  posiUon,  97.     Her  Invitation-list, 

9S,  note.  A  daughter  of  Governor  William  Living- 
ston, 97.  Ltnters  ot,  to  her  husband,  817,  nttte.  Ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  letters  of,  to  ber  mother,  9S.  Is 
pres<nt  at  the  Inauguration  Ball,  156;  and  at  Hamilton's 
oration  on  General  Greene,  178,  Notices  o^  by  Miaa 
Adam.s93;  by  Mrs.  Colonel  Smith,  92;  by  Madame 
Lafayette,  9S;  and  by  tbe  author,  817,  noie. 

' ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick,  in  Mn.  Jay'a  InvitatioD- 

list,  99,  note, 

Jefer%on,  ThoIna^  of  Virginia  (afterward  President  of  tho 
United  States),  b  sent  to  France  to  supply  the  place  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  78.  Marie  Antoinette  speaks  to  him  of 
Miss  Vining,  21,  noU  •  Is  appointed,  by  Washington, 
to  the  poat  of  Secretarj  of  State,  ISO,  219.     Arrive* 
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(Not.  1790)  from  Franee,  21S;  and  b  c«>nUalIy  receive*! 
by  Wa.-'hinatfm,  2"20,  His  ilisap'tf  al>li>  journoy  lt>  NVw 
York,  'Jl'.t.  Correction  of  ItUt  account  of  WaKliincton'.s 
levtfs  ]^\  Vt\.  Tim-*  with  AVa^lilnirton  to  i:h«Mlo 
I»Ijin«l,  "J'JT;  mill  wltli  MailiMm  (1 791) on  a  tour  to  Ver- 
mont, 2>4.  His  vindication  of  tlio  d(■ml>crat^  319.  1» 
the  iietron  ot  Freneau.  2«i,  2SS,  289,  293,  not4t;  and  in- 
timate frirntl  of  Genet,  295,  nolt'.  Favor*  tlic  French 
devolution,  3441.  Opptiiies  Washinnrton,  340;  and,  ac- 
conlinti:  to  tlio  teMiiiiony  of  Frf  neuu,  calumniates  Idm, 
2^*J.  Offers  to  Colonel  Trumbull  Uie  ml«e>i<in  to  the 
Karbary  t*tat<v%  340.  Colonel  T.'s  detwription  of  a  din- 
ner-party i^ven  by,  340.  I>  prewnt  at  the  dinner  given 
to  the  CriHik  Indian.*,  22A.  His  converMtion  with 
Wa»bin:;ton,  relative  to  Uondolph,  BOO;  and  letter  to 
him,  unting  him  to  i«erve,  &s  l*re»idont,  a  second  term, 
2>5.  Anecd»)te  of,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  *I3.  I'orrectlnn  of  his  account  of 
the  Inauguration  Rail,  1541,  157.  Ill;)  letters  to  Mailame 
do  Krelian,  9.'t;  and  Madame  d'Houdetot,  219.  His 
adndration  of  Mr^  Kingliam,  and  occiiunt  of  fasildun- 
able- life  in  Taris  2C0,  and  not^.  Ills  letter  to  hi.> 
daiiKhier  Martiia,  who  marries  Thomas  Mann  Ran- 
dolph, 21.<^  219,  noU.  His  youngest  daughter  marries 
John  W.  KppeH,  267.  Tlie  granddaughter  of;  marries 
Nicholas  P.  TrUt,  2 IS,  nott. 

J^phwn,  Mrh.,  her  beautifUl  rural  residence,  16S. 

JeicfU,  few,  worn  in  the  U.  S.,  in  17S0,  15.\  tu4e, 

Jewn^  section  of  the  city  of  New  York  that  was  occupied 
by  them  in  17S3,  80,  not^, 

JtykfU^  Mrs.  and  Misa  Fanny,  among  the  **  belles  and 
dames'*  of  Philadelphia,  in  1757, 13,  note, 

Johnimty  Dr.  William  Samuel,  of  Connecticut,  delegate  to 
the  ''Convention,'*  52.  An  EpiscoiMiHan,  52.  U.  !^. 
Senator,  166,  note.  His  place  of  residence  In  New 
Yorii,  Id's  note.  In  Mrs.  Jay's  InviUtion-list,  99,  note. 
Notice  of,  52. 

Johnttton,  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry,  marries  Ucbccca, 
daughUT  of  David  Frank^  of  Phila<1elpbla,  27. 

Jone*^  Dr.,  a  i>opular  New  York  physician,  177. 

,  E<lwanl,one  of  the  subscribois  for  the  Philadelphia 

dancing  &<^>mbly,  in  174^  18.  n<Ae, 

,  Chevalier  J<»hD  Paul,  and  Mn.  8.,  in  Mrs.  Jay*8 

Invitation-list,  99,  note. 

K. 

Knlh^  Bamn  de,  Washington  visite  the  grave  oi;  28i. 

Kean,  Mr.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99,  ncie. 

KearnUy^  John,  Jr.,  a  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  dan- 
cing asMsmbly,  in  1748, 18. 

Kdly^  Henry,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Social  Club, 
14$,  no/A 

KemlUe  family,  the  residence  oi;  at  New  York,  80  note. 

,  Mr.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitailon-Iht,  99,  note. 

Kennedy,  Captain  Archibald,  K.  N.,  (afterwanl  Earl  of 
Cajv-ilis)  2S  fiofe  t.  His  houv  at  New  York,  destroyed 
by  the  great  Are,  Septemb«T  21, 1776,  2S  nf>le\. 

Kent^  Jam»«  (aflemanb  Chancelli»rX  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  attorneys  of  the  Supreme  Court,  175. 

,  Duke  of,  bn^her  t»f  William  IV,  in  the  I'.  8.,  881. 

Kenyon  family,  of  New  York,  place  of  resilience  of;  in  the 
dty,  33,  noU. 

Kiddy  John,  a  subscriber  to  ilie  Philadelphia  dancing  as- 
sembly, in  174a,  18,  noW. 

King'9  (now  Colunibia)  College,  New  York  City,  7. 

King,  liuftis  delegate  to  the  "Conventiiwi,"  48.  One  of 
BulHvHu's  ald^  In  177d,  4S.  Marries  Mary,  daughter 
of  Jolm  Alsop,  8(>,  fi/rf**,  99.  100.  John  AdamVs  letter 
to,  on  the  occasion,  100.  Social  po^nltion  of  the  family 
of,  91,  99,  and  note.  Character  and  personal  api^ear- 
ance  oi;  43,  52,  39.    His  place  of  reiddence,  80, 100. 


King,  Mrs.  Kufus.  character  and  perMtnal  lioatify  of,  100. 

Kiwt'itn,  Dr,  a  popular  phy^lcian  at  New  Vi»rk,  177.  He 
ami  .Mrs.  K.,  in  Mrs.  Jaj'n  ImiUtionlUt,  99,  note 

A'lirw,  General  Henry.  embra<'i>d  by  Wa<>hingtoa,  at  his 
fart-well  to  the  army  otliccrs,  3.  Wa.shin^ton'*  letter 
tis  n-lnlive  to  the  di-iay  of  his  eertillcate  ol  electhm.  1 24. 
Participates  in  the  reception  (17'»9)  of  the  i*n»>ident, 
at  New  York,  l:lo,  131.  Pns<»nt  at  the  Inauguratiim, 
and  the  luill.  14'»,  l.>4.  Ap|M)intcil  St'cretary  of  War, 
147,  ISO.  Is  :n  the  dinner  uiven  to  the  Crevk  IndiauN 
225.  An  lntim:ite  friend  of  ICoehefoucauM.  329.  His 
brilliant  coiiVfn»ation.  172.  VillUwl  by  Freneau,  2<S. 
Vlndi(ati*<l  from  the  ou.Hpidon  of  a  pre<lileetion  for 
kingly  in*tltutions  221.  liesigns  his  olHce,  300.  WiUi 
Mrs.  K..  in  Mr.<»  Jay'-*  Invilalion-list,  99,  twte.  Resl- 
denci*  of,  at  New  York,  172. 

,  Mr^,  not  at  the  Inauguration  IJall,  157.    She  is  one 

of  the  mo!it  intimate  friends  of  Mrn.  Wasidngton,  164, 
337.  Her  nnnoval  to  Phlladelphl.%  251 ;  and  pre!>ence 
at  tlie  flrst  levi^e  iliere.  270.  Personal  api)earance,  and 
character  of,  91.  9.\  172,  337. 

Kolr/i.  Ttie,  or  Fre"»h  Water  Pond,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  83.    Account  of  the  neit;hlK>rh(NM],  33. 

Kit^ciuMko,  at  the  houM  of  (len.  Gat<•^  333.  Kochefuu- 
CHuld's  notice  of,  333.  »*4. 

Kunzie.  Kev.  Dr.  J«dm  Cbrlttoplur,  pastor  <if  the  Tniteil 
Lutheran  Church,  at  New  York,  in  178 »,  13^  note. 
His  place  of  evidence,  166,  note.  Notice  of;  176,  and 
note. 


TMdd,  Dr.,  the  poet,  349,  351. 

Lit/tiyeti^,  Marquis  de,  brother-in-law  of  Visconnt  de 
Noailles.  832.  Washington's  letter  to,  in  1784,  84.  A 
guest  at  Mount  Vernon,  August,  17S4,  81  Hia  affect- 
ing leave  of  W\,  85.  HLs  meeting  with  Miss  Temple, 
10,  note  *.  Entertains  Mrs.  Bingham.  857.  Visits  Mrst 
Hancock.  192,  not^.  He  and  Kochefoncanld  second 
Mirabeau's  motion,  tliat  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  wear  mourning  for  Franklin.  228.  Washing- 
ton's anxiety  on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of;  834, 
835.    B«dlman's  attempt  to  literate,  838. 

,  Georjce  W.  I^,  in  America,  884,  865. 

Ln  Forett,  M.  de,  the  French  Consul,  and  Mrs.  L.,  97. 

LatdUtw,  Mr.  C,  and  Mrs.,  99,  note. 

Ijamartine,  bis  remarks  on  Briasot,  85,  note. 

Ltimb  fiunily  of  New  York.  81. 

Langdon,  John,  of  Now  Hampshire,  delegate  to  the  **  Con- 
vention," 49.  Agent,  in  New  Hampshire,  of  Uie  Con- 
tinental C«»ngress.  50.  MiliUry  exploits  of,  49.  V.  8. 
Senator,  119, 195, 196, 197.  Hb  place  of  residence,  in 
New  York,  166,  note.    Notice  of,  49.    Mrai  L.,  156,  KM. 

Ltinsdowne,  Marquis  of.  commends  Talleyrand  to  Wash- 
ingUm.  321,  325.  Mr.  Bingham  sends  a  fUU  length 
|M»rtralt  of  Wa.4hington  to.  855.  856. 

LitMMing,  James,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  tho 
Supreme  C«iurt,  175. 

lAturent,  Miss  .Mary,  marries  Charles  Plnckney,  HK4. 

Lauzun,  Duke  de,  his  opluitm  of  the  won>en  of  Philadel- 
phia, 253. 

Iaiw,  Mrs.,  cranddauchter  of  Mn.  Washington.  111. 

Lawrence  family,  of  Philadelphia.  12.  John,  in  1748, 18, 
note.  Mrs.,  Miss  Molly,  and  Miss  Kitty,  in  1757, 18, 
note.    T..  senior,  and  T.,  Junior,  ib. 

,  John,  of  New  York,  an  eminent  lawyer,  99,  no<^, 

1 10.    Member  of  Ornvjesa.  1 66,  ntde.    His  residence,  ib. 

Lear,  Tobias  Washington's  private  Secretary,  146,  1S-*1,H8, 
196  W.'s  letters  to,  res^iecting  the  rem'>val  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  2:t$ ;  a  wine-cooler,  246;  a 
coachman,  247;  liorses,  2S1.  His  walks  with  W.,  809, 
810.    Jefferson  refers  to,  819.    Mrs.  Lear,  250. 
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Xm,  Arthur,  99,  noU,  130. 

,  Govi'nn»r  Henry,  of  Virpiniii,  Wa&hlngton^s  lelU-r 
to,  iin  the  IViinsylvanlalnMirreclIon,  ^7. 

.  KIchard  Bland,  of  Virirfuln,  MemlM-r  of  Congresa, 

IfiT,  uoU.  His  residence  In  New  York,  167,  note. 
Undo  of  John  Randolph,  2HVL 

,  Kichard  Henrj-  (President  of  Conarr»*ft»),  7S.     U.  S. 

Senator,  11I»,  106,  note.  MemlK.>r  of  the  Onnmltitv  on 
the  liiau^rurathm,  l'$9.  Iteiuarksi  on,  by  John  Quincy 
AilaniN  79.  In  Mr^.  Jay'a  InvItation-li!»t,  99.  note. 
lib  ^»n  Thomas  inarrius  Mildred,  daughter  of  Augos- 
tine  \Va.»hington.  10&. 

,  William,  Washington's  nerrant,  289. 

,  Mn«.,  dau^rliler  of  Kev.  Dr.  Uuckminster,  her  me- 
moir of  him.  qaotiM],  196. 

LucK  Mi5s  Mary,  marries  Kichard  I>.  S^aight,  105.     No- 
tice oC  UC>. 

Leney^  Jo»nua,  of  MaryUnd,  marries  Miss  Nlchol.vm,  108. 

Leunardy  George,  of  Ma.>»achu!k.-tLs  Member  of  CoiigreM, 
hi*  i»lafe  cif  reMdence  in  New  York,  106,  note. 

Leeee«,of  Mrs.  Wa»hin;;:on,  at  New  York,  165,  215;  and 
at  rhlUuielphia,  270. 

Lewin,  Francis,  of  New  York,  Member  of  the  Social  Club, 
14«,  note. 

,  Morgnn  (afterward  Govcrn«np  of  New  York),  one 

of  the  attorneys  of  the  Sui»reme  (.'ourL,  175.  MetnU-r 
(»r  the  Social  Club,  14^.  uute.  Take.<«  a  prominent  ]tart 
in  the  Con>litulion-celebrallon,  110;  and  the  Inaugiira- 
Uon  fej^tival,  1:^J.  He  and  Mrs.  L.  in  Mr>.  Jay's  Invi- 
tation-lt»t,  99,  note. 

,  Mrs.,  ^i^ter  of  Wa.shingt<»n,  179,  805. 

Liancourt.    i?ee  liitch^/oueault/. 

Lincoln^  (ietieral.  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  negotiate 
with  the  Creek  Indian*,  2*i4. 

Unn,  liev.  Dr.  Win.,  <if  New  York,  IS-ff.  note^  175.    Notice 
of,  175,  176.    John  Dlatr  I^,  nm  of,  176. 

Litpentirdy  Leonanl  and  Anthony,  members  of  tlie  Social 
Club,  14S,  not^. 

LUton,  Mr.,  British   Minister,  831,  844.     He  and  Mrs.  L. 
at  Washington's  farewell  dinner,  362,  368. 

Liwrtnvre,  Samuel,  New  HamiMshire,  Member  of  Congress, 
his  place  of  residence  in  New  York,  166.  note. 

Livinffnton  family,  <»f  New  York,  their  frtandiiig,  and  re.»<i- 
dence,  31,  note  •,  204. 

,  Edward,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  Att^>rneys  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  175,    Marries  Mary  Mclvens  lo4. 

,  John,  an<I   Henry,  of  Now  York,  members  of  the 

Social  club,  14S,  note. 

,  Kev.  Dr.  Ji»hn  H.,  of  Now  York,  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  (I7j>y),  18S,  note,  175. 

,  John  K.,  in  Mr*.  Jay's  Invitation  List,  99,  note. 

,   Peter   Van  Brugh,  Mrs^,  ^ister  of  Lord  Stirling. 

Wa-^hington  dances  with,  156. 

,  Philo,  in  .Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99,  note. 

,  Robert  Cambrhlge.  tho  wi«low  oli  marries  the  Brit- 
ish Colonel  Crawforil,  82,  note  •. 

,  Robert  R.  (afterwa/n  Chancellor  of  tho  SUte  of 

New  York),  one  of  tho  AlU>meys  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
175.  Member  of  tho  Moot,  and  of  tho  Social  Club,  14S, 
n<^.  Is  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99,  note.  Ad- 
mini-^ters  to  Washington  his  oath  of  ottice,  140, 141.  Is 
present  at  tho  Inauguration  Ball,  154.    His  residence, 

146.     Mrs.   L.,  pays  her  compliments   to    Mrs. 

'Wa>hington. 

,  Walter,  one  of  the  C-ommissioi:ers  of  the  Treasury, 

130. 

,  WillUim,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  delegate  fh)m 
New  Je^!^ey  to  the  "  Convention,"  64.  Attempt  (1779) 
of  Hriibh  troops  to  capture  him,  54,  fi/>to.  His  man- 
Bion,  ^  Liberty  Hall,"  54.  Hb  remarks  on  fashionable 
life  in  New  York,  88.  Extract  firom  his  letter  (August, 
1779)  to  his  daughter  Catherine,  4,  noU.    His  daughter 


Sarah  Vao  Brugh  marries  John  Jay:  Susan  marries 
John  Clevo  Symme5 :  Catherine  marries  Matthew  Rid- 
ley;  an<l  Judith  marries  John  W.  Watkins,  97.  Char- 
acter and  apiH^arance  oC  54. 

LirinffMton,  Mrs.  Judge  (Brockbolst),  and  Mbccts  Maria  and 
Eliza,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-li>t,  99,  note. 

JJoyJ  family,  of  Philadelphia,  II. 

J^>i;an  fantily,  of  Philadelphia,  ite  high  standing,  11. 

LonofeUoir^  Henry  W.,  his  mansion  at  Cambridge,  former- 
ly Washington's  head-<iuarters.l!>4A,  note. 

LMeing.  Ik>n!^»n  J.,  his  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  re- 
ferreti  to,  275,  note. 

Louis  A'/r.,  folly  of.  in  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes.  65. 

Louis  Jl  VL,  of  France,  Mrs.  Bingham  at  the  Court  oC  256l 
A  bust  of,  in  tlie  hour«  of  Washington,  294.  I*re«en«fi 
to  Congress  **full  length  portraita  of  tiie  King  and 
Queen  of  France."  122. 

Louia  PhiUpjte,  d't>rlean^  in  America,  880,  331.  Notice 
(<  ib.  Is  joint  d  by  two  of  his  brothers,  880.  One  of 
the  visitoras  of  Miss  Vinlnc,  at  Wilmington,  21,  note  *. 

LotctJier,  Miss  marrle.-*  Jolm  Page,  M.  C.,  of  Virginia,  102. 

LoyaliJiUt,  character  oC  in  1775,  16.  Extracts  from  a  poem 
by  one,  17—19. 

Ludlott  family,  of  New  Yi»rk,  ttries,  residence*  oC  80,  note*, 
S\,notei:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  In vita- 
tion-lbt,  99,  Hote.  Daniel,  George,  and  William,  mem- 
bers of  the  Social  Club,  14S,  note. 

Luzerne,  Chevalier  de  la,  bis  festival  at  Philadelphia,  in 
honor  of  the  Dauphin,  19.  Account  of  the  dancing- 
room,  flrework.%  company,  and  supjier,  on  the  occatiim, 
19-21.  A  dinner  at  the  house  ot  deseribetl  by  Chas- 
tellux,  87S.  Public  dinner  (17S8)  to,  given  by  Gov. 
Clinton,  2.  An  American  oflicer's description  of  Wa>h- 
ingUm  at  this  <]inner,  8,  note.  Marboi^  Secretxr}-  of 
legation  under,  SI,  wot**.  Wa>hington*8  farewell  letter 
to  (17^4),  S8. 

Lynch,  Mrs.  Domi nick,  156,  164. 

,  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  a  reiireseDtati\e  at  the 

Congress  of  1765,  72. 


JfcCall,  family,  of  Phlladolphla,  256.  Archibahl  George, 
Samuel,  son.,  and  Sanmel,  jun.,  subscribers  for  the 
Phila-  dancing  a.'««embly,  in  174S.  18.  The  mansion  of 
Archibald  McC,  201.  Mrs.  Lydia,  and  Mise>es  Molly, 
Peggy,  an<l  Nelly  McC,  among  the  **beHe-s  and  dames'* 
of  PidlatlelpMa'ln  1757,  18. 

McComh  family,  of  Now  York,  164,  168.  Washington  oc- 
cupies the  commodious  house  of  Mr.  McC,  in  Broad- 
way, 168. 

McCorniivk,  Daniel  Ids  bachelor's  hall  in  Wall-street,  New 
York,  31.    Tho  friend  of  C<»1.  Wm.  S.  Smith,  91. 

McGUlivray,  a  celebrato<l  Indian  Chief;  notice  of,  223.  225. 

Me  Henry,  of  Maryland,  a  delegate  to  the  "  Convention,"  67. 

Mclltaine,  David  and  William,  sub>cribew  A*  the  Phila- 
delphia dancing  assembly  (174S),  18.  Mrs.  McI.,  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  "dames"  In  1757,  la 

JfcIn(o*h,  General,  with  Washington  at  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah, 2S1. 

MclrerM,  Mary,  marries  Edward  Livingston,  1(H 

McKean  family,  of  Philadelphia,  12,  272. 

,  Thomas  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  takee  part 

in  the  '•  Constitution-celebration,''  106.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Mndison,  on  the  official  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  153. 

,  Sally  (aAerwartl  Marchioness  d'Ynijo),  187,  note. 

Daughter  of  Chief  Justice  McK.,  832.  Miss  IngersolI'B 
letter  to.  on  the  Inauguration,  187.  Her  remarks  on 
Mrs.  W^ashington's  first  levee  at  Philad.,  270.  Marries 
Don  Carlos  Martinez,  Marqub  d'Ynijo,  883.  Notice  of; 
888.    Her  son's  eminence,  ib. 
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Jiofarifth,  Mrs.,  of  naltiniorc,  daughter  of  Richard  Caton, 
and  \%M(>w  of  the  HritUli  consul,  209,  nol«*. 

Maciiuldy,  I'atlierlnc.  NVaslilnston's  lotter  to,  243. 

Miulinien  fuinily,  of  rtiila<lelphia,  1:),  note,  Kobcrt  M., 
one  «»r  ilie  Mil»M'rll>fr>  for  thu  Thlladelphia  dancing 
asMMnl>!y.  in  174^  Ui 

Mocliiy,  Wllliarn,  of  IVnnsylvanla,  U.  9.  Senator  (ITdO), 
Ills  rr.*«MtMice  in  New  York,  Itfti,  nots. 

Jltu-nhhin,  MfN  Jaint'N  witli  Wasliinjrton  opens  (Dec  20, 
'*])  a  ball  at  Annapolis  4,  and  noU. 

Maddt/^  funiily,  of  Pliiladeliihia,  VI. 

Jfti'lUon,  Janica,  of  Virgin  lit  (aftcrwanl  President  of  the 
U.  S.),  dt-legate  U*  tlie  "Convrnlion,"  69.  (►ne  of  tho 
autlior«  of  tlie  **  FtHleralist,''  1 18.  Member  of  Congress, 
119,  2-i2.  Was  a  fellow  student  of  Fnneaii,  28.^  His 
tour  with  'letrerson,  2!!4.  Ills  conversation  with  Jndge 
McKean,  on  the  oftkiiil  title  of  the  Chief  MagL^trate, 
IM.  Marries  Mrs.  T.xld  (Dolly  I'ayne,  the  Quaker- 
ess). 839.  Character  and  [tersonal  ai>iH>arunco  of,  69. 
In  coninunde«l  by  Bri£«<»t,  89.  His  ^ister  marries  Ko- 
b<-rt  Kose.  His  place  of  residence  in  New  York,  1G6, 
notf. 

JfuiLi,  mea.surcs  by  the  government,  for  the  transniis.''i(»n 
of,  117,  tioU. 

Main  ml  fnmily.  18,  note  •.  John  M.,  a  subscriber  for  the 
I'liilndi'lphia  dancing  as.>»eriihly  (174.S),  13. 

MdUnm^,  Kd\%ard  G.,  niiniatun>  painter,  856. 

Munilrilhni,  Jost-ph,  his  def»erlption  of  Wasldngton's  per- 
.MMial  apiH-aninee,  878. 

Minmion  tlontt^^  the  rt^ldence  of  Wni.  lUngluim,  at  I*hila- 
delphla,  209.     Its  arrangement  and  decoration.s  202. 

J/iinu/iicturfM^  dumeMic,  W&^ldngton  cl(ithe<l  in,  on  hi* 
Inauguration,  140;  <>n  the  o|»eidng  of  the  ^econd  se.<- 
feion  of  Congre>H,  217;  and  .Mrs.  Watihingtou  at  Balti- 
more, ICl. 

Marhoin,  M.  Barbe  (afterward  Marquis  de).  French 
tlliarge  il'affalres,  M,  261.  Washington's  kind  regard 
for,  M.  Mariies  .Misn  .M«Kire,  of  Philatlelphia,  sister  of 
Col,  Moore,  i>\,  vote,  262.  Washington's  letter  to,  on  the 
occasion,  h2,  note.  Noticm  of.  SI,  note^  S2.  His  daugh- 
ter, wife  <»f  the  Duke  do  iMaisance,  S2,  note,  buiK'rsed- 
ed  by  L«»uls  Wm.  Otto,  82,  HA. 

Marie  Antoinette^  oonverse^  with  Mr.  Jefferson  respecting 
Mise  Vining,  21,  note  *.  Kevolting  picture  of^  dLsiiluyed 
as  a  sign,  295. 

Alarl'H^  Mrs.,  and  Mi.->8  Fanny,  In  the  list  (1757)  of  Phila- 
delphia '*belUtt  and  dame«,"  13. 

3farrl<itf^g,  iixHle  of  conduct ing,in  New  England  in  17S7, 47. 

y[urf^?ntll,  Christopher,  Ids  diary  quoteil,  Id^i. 

,  Thomas  M.  (brotiier  of  the  Chief  Justice),  one  of 

the  boon  companions  of  John  Kand';lidi,  267. 

,  Mi>s  .M..  marries  Dr.  Casi>ar  WlsUr,  104. 

Marnton  family,  of  New  York,  tories,  their  residence,  81, 
note  t.    Mr.  J.  .M.,  in  Mw.  Jay's  Invitation-lbt,  99,  note. 

Martin^  Luther,  of  Maryland,  delegate  to  the  ''Conven* 
tion,"  66.    Notice  ot  66. 

,  Govern«)r  ot  North  Carolina,  his  translation  of  Sir 

Wm.  Drai>er'B  Latin  lines  at  Governor  Try-on's  **jittl- 
ace,"  275,  note. 

Martinez.    See  Yrnjo. 

Maryliimt,  State  of;  ratifies  (17S^S)  tho  "Constitution,"  105. 

(ruxftte,  a  newspaiwr  jniblishe<l  at  Annafiolis,  de- 

M:rlbi>8  Washington's  farewell  to  C'ongresa,  & 

Jiiiaon^  IJev.  John,  of  New  York,  18S  notf.  176. 

,  Key.  John  M..  the  great  pulpit  orat»>r,  176. 

,  Mr..  Mrs,  and  .Mr.,  jr.,  of  New  York,  in  Mrs.  Jay's 

Invitution-list,  99,  notf. 

,  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  I'.  S,  Senator,  furnishes  a  copy  of 

Jay  a  treaty,  for  publication  io  Bjieh«''»  "Aurora,"  801. 

A/<f»MfcAu«e/K  appoints  delegates  to  meet  at  Anna|N)tts,  44. 
Batifles  (176^)  the  constitution,  105.  Cultivated  state 
of  aociety  m,  in  1787,  45. 


Mattheic*,  George,  of  Georgia,  member  of  CongreAS,  (1780,) 
hb  re^l^lence  in  New  York,  167,  note. 

Moirtcfl/,  Mrs.  Jaa.  II ,  often  dancctl  with  Wa«.hlnirtnn,  156. 

Maynf^  Simon,  maternal  grandfather  of  Anne  Hurri-tm,  14. 

Matzei^  Philtt>,  the  corre>:iM)ndent  of  Jeffi-rson,  879.  His 
remarks  on  frocieiy  in  Virginia,  879.  Biographical  no- 
tice oC  itt. 

Mercer^  John,  of  MaryUnd,  delegate  to  the  **  Convention,*' 
66.    Notice  of,  ih. 

Meredith,  .Mr.,  in  .Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-liat,  99,  noU. 

Mijfiin  family,  of  Pliila4leiphia,  12. 

,  (leneral  Thomas  (afterward  GoTemor  of  Poniisyl- 

vania),  a  «ielegate  to  the  "Convention,"  59.  President 
cf  Congress,  5.  His  tribute  to  Washington,  ib.  U  pres- 
ent at  the  fe.stival  In  honor  of  the  Dauphin.  21.  Is  a 
witness  of  the  proceedings  at  a  democratic  dinner,  291 
Notic«>s  of;  .VJ.  90.    Fennell's  anecdote  of,  316,  note, 

MiUar,  Mi«,  marries  Sir  Peyton  Skipwith,  104, 105. 

Miller^  liev.  Dr.  Samuel,  of  New  Y«>rk,  29. 

Milnor,  Uev.  Dr.  James,  266.    Notice  of,  266,  note. 

Mirahean,  his  eulogy  on  Franklin,  222. 

Miranda^  Gen.,  his  {Nilite  notice  of  .Miss  Yinlng,  21,  note. 

Mitiheli,  Dr.  Samuel  Latham,  of  New  York,  story  of  liis 
causing  the  destruction  of  the  city's  tieef^  227.  Mr.  M. 
in  the  In  vital  ion -li.st  of  Mrs.  Jay,  99,  note, 

Monroe^  JamcN  Miid>>ter  to  France,  856.  His  opinion  of 
the  iM-«.ple  of  Philadelphiti.  2:>1. 

,  Peler  Jay,  Mrs.,  dowager  Laily  ITarefl,  210,  note. 

MontpeiiMi^r,  Due  de,  brother  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  Anie- 
ilea,  8JJ0.  8:31. 

Mi'iitf/'Udfry,  Mm.  (of  New  York),  widow  of  General  Rich- 
ard M.,  in  the  first  eirclesof  .Mwiety,  91, 9S,  note,  154.  At 
the  inuugiiration  Ball,  156. 

,  .Miss,  her  do-M-riptlon  of  Miw  Vining,  21,  note.*  Her 

accountof  the  Journey  firum  Wilmington  to  New  York, 
1 19:  and  of  a  wedding  aithc  Kutgers  Man>iun,  102,  notef, 

Moor,  family,  of  i'hiladelphia,  11. 

,  Andrew,  of  Va.,  member  of  Congress,  167,  note. 

,  Kev.  (afti'rward  Klght  Itev.)  BerOatnin,  one  of  (he 

New  York  clergy,  in  1789,  183,  note. 

,  J<d»ii,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Social  Glnb^ 

148,  note. 

,  I'olonel  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia,  261    961 

M.  Marbo^  marries  the  shtcr  of,  81,  262. 

Mo<tt,  The,  a  elub  at  N».w  York,  148,  note, 

MoraciiinM^    See  Bethleliem. 

Morrill,  Uev.  Mr.,  of  the  Methodist  Cliurch,  one  of  th« 
clergy  of  New  York  in  1789,  188,  note. 

Morri«  faudly,  of  Philadelphia,  11;  and  of  New  York, 
81,  note.  • 

,  Gouverneur,  of  New  York,  an  Attorney  of  the  8a- 

[ireme  Court,  175.  Member  of  the  Moot  club,  and  the 
S4Kial  Club.  148,  note.  Hb  style  of  living,  889.  J.  Q. 
Adaimi's  description  of  a  dinner  party  given  by,  ib. 
Delegate  to  the  "  Convention,"  57.    Notice  i^  58. 

MorriM,  Kobert,  of  Philadelphia,  the  financier,  delegate  to 
the  **  Convention,"  57.  Supplies  ordnance  and  ammnni- 
tlon  for  tho  army,  ib.  Business  partner  of  Mr.  Wil- 
ling, 255.  ScnaU)T  of  the  U.  S.,  17^9,  166,  note,  Hb 
sumptuous  dinners,  271.  His  part  in  the  removal  of 
the  .M?at  of  government  to  Phiia.,  234;  and  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  2:18.  The  Patron  of  Wne,  the  pdn- 
U>r,  852.  Is  caricatured,  28a  Notice  of;  57.  BotU's 
tribute  to,  87.— Mrs.  M.,  162,  245. 

Morriwn,  Mr.,  biographer  of  the  unjitrtunate  Mr.  Smith, 
347,  note. 

MorUm,  Mrs.,  of  Boston,  wife  of  the  Attorney  Gen.  of  Msis^ 
349.    Her  character  and  i>oetlc  writings  9,  850,  SOL 

Moultrie,  General,  of  South  Candina,  Washington  dines  At 
the  hou.<H)  of,  in  Charleston,  280. 

Mount  Deeert,  Maine,  said  to  be  the  birth-pUoe  of  Talley- 
rand, 825. 
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Mount  Venion,  C,  3«,  22S,  2S3. 

MtrngtUr,  MarquiH  de,  French  Mini>ter,  illumination  of  bis 
hou«e,  <»n  ooc&^ion  of  tli«  Inaii^naion,  115,  157.  His 
ball  in  bon«>r  of  tl.c  l*riM«lcLt.  157,  15>.  Dines  wiili 
Washintft«.n,  164.  Is  in  Mrs.  Jays  ln\lUlioh-li>t,  W, 
notf.     Notice  of,  S?,  nf#</,  9-L 

ytuhUnf'fri/,  FriHlitick  Au^nl^lu^  of  Pennsylvania  (Speak- 
er of  llie  lloil*e  of  Iie|»re»«-ntalivi">),  MenibiT  «»f  (.V»n- 
frre-M  (17>9).  115^,  1»>4.  1G6.  »oU.  Iktanis  at  New  York, 
witli  the  llev.  Dr.  Kunzie,  176,  iu4t  •. 

,  General  Peter,  «»f  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  Con- 

gre*.*  (I7S9X  »io<^.  Letter  to,  from  Dr.  Uosh.  on  tlie 
removal  ot  ibe  seat  of  government  to  PbiUdelpbia,  23^ 
lib  remarks  and  vote,  on  the  official  title  of  the  I*res4- 
dent,  158.  151. 

ifiMio  in  America,  remarks  on,  by  Brl8^ot,  10;  and  by 
Cbastellux,  37d«. 

X. 

KanUi,  edict  ot,  the  folly  of  Louis  XIV.  in  revoking  it,  65. 

JfajioUon^  Ceniccbi  is  put  to  deatli,  for  attempting  to  ss- 
sa^einate,  854     Hb  tribute  to  Waailiingt(»n.  1  ;6l 

ya»mtu  Hull  (College  of  New  .ler-ey).  7,  ti\,  2>is  298. 

NaU'mtil  Gatettf,  a  journal  e^lited  by  Fri*ncau,  2^  2S9, 292. 

Jiational  A*»emblij  of  France,  re.M»lve*  to  wear  inouniing 
for  Franklin,  228. 

National  Rtnk.     See  Bnnk\  Xiitional. 

Keutrality,  address  comuieuding  Washington's  proclama- 
tion of,  291,  '294. 

KeM!  Euglanit^  characteristic  traits  of  the  character,  intel- 
lectual and  MMrial,  of  the  people,  45,  65,  CC  llabit-s 
manners  dress,  45,  46.     Washington's  tour  to,  1S3. 

Ktv  //itmp'^hire,  appoints  delegates  to  meet  at  Anna|»olis. 
44.  Uatifles  (17>S)  the  I'on^lilullon,  Hl5,  Pre>ideul 
and  Couiuril  of,  give  a  dinner  to  Washington,  11*7. 

JVetf  ILireny  I'onneeiicul,  prescuta  John  Adams  with  the 
freeilom  of  the  city,  12^ 

Keui  Jer»*-y,  sends  delegatea  to  Annapoli.%  43.  Katifles 
the  Constitution,  lil5.     College  »<  see  Nummih  llalL 

Nete  Yftir*  ('«///«,  the  custom  of  makin];.  intriMiuccd  by 
the  Dutch  anil  the  IIu<.;ucnots,  214.  Wa.«hington's  re- 
mark on  the  custom.  216. 

Netc  Yitrt,  State  oC  N'mls  Commissioners  to  Annapolis 
•4a     KatiflfS  the  Con-tltuliiin,  112. 

,  City,  the  s<'at  of  p)\ernnient,  208,  281.     E\scnated 

(17^3)  by  the  British,  2.  Dr.  Duers  particular  de- 
s<'ription  <»f  its  a[ti»earance,  at  that  time,  27  sa.  Kava- 
ges  of  the  CTeat  tire  in  177t»,  2S.  noU  *.  Account  oC  in 
17>S,  ^6.  Dr.  Ii<lkna(»s  journey  fn>m,  to  Philatlelphia, 
116,  117,  119.  liapid  Increase  of  its  jiopulation  and 
pro-jwrity,  7. — Social  n  titietnent  of.  at  the  beginiiins 
of  the  Kevolution,  7;  and  in  17S0.  2(i:}.  Topoin-ni»hical 
condiiii»n.  in  17^S  102.  and  no(<f +.  Conitnercial  pros- 
perity, in  17S9.  226.  Hates  of  living,  in,  2<>6.  Numer- 
ous weiUliiiir"*  In,  in  17S7,  17S\  102.  Gayety  and  div-i- 
patlon  of,  22,  2«i7;  card -play  in;r,  28;  costume,  24,  25; 
light  Uhav lor,  28.24;  the  theatre,  218.  State  of  reli- 
gion, 2i"7.  J.  Q.  Atlams's  remarks  on  life  in,  79,  5<i. 
New  Year's  Calls,  214.  Ai>surd  conduct  of  the  Mayor 
and  C«irp«»nition.  iu  cutting  down  tr.*cs.  22'>,  227.  lie- 
ception  of  the  Prt'-ident,  1:V5.— Piincii»al  streets  of,  106, 
noU,  167.  uot^. — Pro-jKCts  of.  7. 

yiagarn  Fnll^t,  viMled  by  I>»ui-  Philippe,  and  brothers,  m\. 

XirhiiUou,  C<'nitn<Mlore.  1H».  Ill,  18'». 

XiriiiCfirU^,  the  jMM-t,  llocln-f  »u<-aiil.rs  notice  rf.  .8:«.  8:54. 

NoaiU*^,  Visootint  de.  conns  lo  .Vinerica.  in  17'.»8.  S_»-2. 
lirothvr-iii-htw  of  L-ifavelte,  :;22.  Attends  Mr^.  Wa«h- 
lngt..n's  drawing-riMim.  lA.  The  story  of  his  bring 
ch»>eted  with  the  Pr.sident,  ih.  His  pn>p,>>ed  settle- 
ment on  the  Susquehanna,  322,  An  entert.iinment  at 
his  uopretending  quarters  in  Philadelphia,  82a. 


XorrU  family,  of  Philadelphia,  11. 

XortK  Majiir  Wm ,  of  New  York.  99,  noU^  lia 

Xorth  Carolina^  apiMdnts  delegates  to  meet  at  Annapolia, 
44.  Accepts  tiie  Constitution,  217.  State  of  sodeij 
In,  64.    "  Scotch  Irish  "  i>opalation  ot,  64, 

XoiVifij^  a  Quaker,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  his  ciiaracteristic  salu- 
tation uf  Washington,  19  L 

0. 

Ogden,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Queen's  Chapel,  Boaton,  19«. 

,  Misa,  a  celebrate«l  beauty,  iK>tice  ot  SGl 

OgtJbury,  Francis,  hardware  and  Amcy  shop  ol^  80. 

OUinixon,  Sir  John,  tiie  Bath  beau,  bis  reverse  of  fortune, 
317.  Lady  0„  formerly  Mias  George,  b  a  player  on  the 
Philailelp'hiasta^e,  817. 

0»hurn,  .Mrs..  i>ne  of  tlie  Philadelphia  **  dames*'  18. 

0*f;<KHt,  Samuel,  of  New  Y«»rk  (Postmaster  General),  ISl. 
Prt>iiares  the  hoa-oe  at  New  York,  intendetl  for  tb« 
occufiation  of  Prc>ident,  167.  Standing  tif  bia  family, 
99,  notr^  208.  One  of  tlie  C^unmiik-ioners  of  the  Tnai- 
Bury,  180.  P«i6tmaster-General,  1*^1.  Genet  manien 
his  daughter,  296,  notf, 

OtcaUi,  Mrs.,  and  Misses  Peggy,  Betty,  and  Molly,  among 
the  Philailelpliia  **  belle»  and  darnels"  of  1757, 13.  Mra. 
O.,  one  of  tlie  elite,  28. 

OtUy  llaniMjn  Gray,  of  Ma^aachosetta,  son  of  the  Seeretarj 
of  tlie  U.  S.  Senate,  887.  Marries  (1790)  Sally  Foe>ter, 
8:J7.     Member  of  Congress  (1797),  ib. 

,  Mrs.  llarrtst>n  Gray,  her  beauty,  &c_  887. 

.  James,  of  Boston,  S,  191.    Mrs  Mercy  Warren,  hb 

8l>ter,  199. 

,  Samuel  .V.,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  14€i, 

166,  tu^tf,    Mrsw,  notice  of,  887. 

Otto,  Louis  GuUlauine  (aAerward  Comte  do  MoeloyX 
French  Charge  d'aflaires.  siiiwrsedes  Marbols  Sft.  Char- 
acter and  domestic  connections  of,  98,  94,  nU<.  99,  nvtf, 

Oxfitrd,  young  Americana,  scholars  at.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutitm,  7. 

P. 

Paca,  Governor,  accomiianies  Washington  (17S8)  on  bia 

way  from  .\nnaiH*iis  to  Mount  Vernon,  6. 
Pagf,  John,  of  Vin.Hnia.  Member  of  C«»ngTesR,  153, 166,  woM. 

Marries  Miss  Lowther,  102.     His  favorable  Oi>inion  ot 

the  morality  of  New  York,  282. 
Paine,  KobtTt  Treat,  his  poetical  epistle  to  Mrs.  Morton. 

quote<l,  350.    A  n  Indtator  of  Merr>%  851. 
.  TImmas  J.  Q.  Adams  dines  witli,  S2.    Ub  insidting 

public  letter  to  Washitigt4in,  "860. 
Paiuting  an<l  jKiinters  in  Anurica,  account  of,  851—856, 
Parker,  Joi^iah,  ^f  Virginia,  Member  of  Congress  (^17S9V. 

166,  note. 
Partriifge,  George,  of  Mass.,  Mon»ber  of  Congress  (17SS>>, 

166,  note. 
/*<i#7Mi;j,  -Vnthony  (John  WilliamsX  driven  fh>m  Englan*! 

to  America,  850. 
Paterton^  Wm„  of  New  Jersey,  V.  S.  Senator,  166,  not^. 
Puttermm,  KoWrt,  of  lialtimnre,  a  wealthy  merchant,  mar« 

rles  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ricbanl  Caton,  209,  not*  •. 
Pat/ue,  Dolly,  marries  Mr.  Todtl,  a  Quaker.  839.    Is  a  very 

eay  widow,  ib.      Marries  Jame»  Madi>on,  afterward 

President  of  the  U.  S.,  if>.    Notice  of,  889. 
Petire  with  Gre.it  Britain  (17%'^),  l. 
Peafe.  Ch.Hrles  Wilstm,  uf  Philadelphia,  ]>ainted  fourteen 

[►ortrilts  ot  Washington.  .355.     His  nu-z/otint  engrav- 
ing of  W»t<i|jin!rton.  ib. 

.  Jatne^,  painte<l  two  portraits  of  Washington,  855. 

,  Kembrunilt,  painted  a  {lortrait  of  Washington,  SSO. 

Pearsall  faiiiily,  of  New  York,  residence  iti,  88,  note, 
Pe^btrtoH  family,  of  PhUadelpUft,  11. 
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Penn^  Wm.,  fonndor  of  Pennsylvania,  cnme  to  Ameilca  In  I 
the  "Welcome,"  11.  His  deatb,  in  1T18, 12.  Ilia  suc- 
coMore  become  churchmen,  12. 

,  tamily.  of  Philadelphia,  loyaUst^  1«.   Mrs.  P.  (1788), 

one  of  (he  elite  of  Philadelphia,  2-*).    Her  costume,  25. 

Pennery^  Mrs.,  one  of  the  Phila.  *•  dames,*'  in  1757, 1& 

PennBylcanta,  the  founder  of,  comes  to  America  in  the 
"Welcome,*  11.  Death  1171S)  of  the  founder  ot  12. 
Sends  Commiysioncrs  to  Anna(M>li8,  43.  Katlflcs  (17b8) 
the  Constitution,  1U5.  In.iurrcction  (1794X  297.  Ex- 
ecutive Omncil  of,  jMss  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Franklin,  222.  Desires  tlie  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment trom  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  231.  Con- 
stdera  (17S5)  the  subject  of  licensing  theatres,  213. 
Washington's  property  In,  804. 

Ptnnyfiiither,  MIm,  one  of  the  "  bt'lles,"  in  1757, 18. 

Perkint^  Dr.  fienj.  Douglass,  of  Connecticut  J.  Adams's 
account  of  him  and  his  tractors,  347.  Mrs.  Washington's 
story  of;  847,  84S.    His  great  success  in  London,  84S. 

^  Thomas  H.,  of  Boston,  marries  Sally  £Iliot,  104. 

Perry,  Anno,  marries  Peter  8.  Duponceau,  10ft. 

PeUrs  family,  of  Philadelphia,  12.  Wm.  P.  and  Richard  P. 
subscribers  for  the  dancing  assembly,  in  174S,  13. 

,  Judge  Richard,  127.    Ni>tico  oC  264,  2C5. 

,  Mrs.,  gran<idaughter  of  Mr*.  Washington,  365. 

PhiladHphia,  distinguii^hed  families  from  Scotland  arrive 
(1740  to  1745)  at,  12.  Subscription-list  of  the  dancing 
assembly  held  1748)  in,  13.  Dr.  Ik'I knap's  Journey  tt>, 
116.  Stage-coaches  A-om  New  York  to,  117,  noU,  The 
largest  town  in  America,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 11.  Ck*Iebrate8  (17SS)  the  rstitication  of  the 
Constitution,  106.  The  metropolUi,  268.  Effects  of  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to,  287.  Reception 
of  Washington  at,  127;  and  of  Mrs.  W.,  161.  W.'s 
hlrth-day  celebrated  at,  217.  Emotion  at,  produced  by 
the  death  of  Franklin,  221.  Reception  of  the  Creek 
Indians  at,  (1790),  224.  The  old  Congress  insulted 
(17S8)  by  mutineer^  adjourns  to  Princeton,  281.  Ge- 
net's reception  at,  292,  293.  Mob,  on  account  of  Jay  s 
treaty,  807.  Frcneau's  charge  against  the  pliyslciana 
of,  314,  fuAe.  Yellow  fever  at  (1793),  814.  Ma^ket^ 
28S.  Fashionable  shopa,  268.  Women  retailers,  268, 
note.  Currency  used  in  trade,  268,  note.  Rapid  in- 
cre.nse  of  the  population  of,  7.  Social  refinement,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  7,  11,  163,  note.  Cele- 
brated fete^  19.  Assembly  Room,  8.  Theatre,  815. 
Pleasure  excursions  to  Gray's  Ferry,  162,  note.  Danc- 
ing and  gambling,  271.  Prodigality,  272.  Fashionabio 
life  in,  described  by  Miss  Vlning,  22;  Chastellux,  8; 
Brlssot,  85.  Beaujonr's  description  of  the  inhabitants, 
11.  Female  beauties  of,  257.  Women  of;  compare<l 
by  Cha<tellux  with  those  of  Boston,  8.  Mrs.  Bingham's 
sway,  203.  Quakeresses,  26a  Costume  of  the  women 
of;  31 S.  Brides  for  several  foreign  ministers,  flimLnbcd 
by,  882.  Rochefoucauld  publishes  a  work  on  the  prisons 
of,  380. 
Phaiipt  family,  of  Philadelphia,  loyaUst\  16.  Of  Now 
York,  203.    The  family  mansion  ot  80. 

,  Mrs.  Henry,  a  great  favorite  with  Washington,  889. 

PhynicUinn,  popular,  of  New  York,  in  1789, 177.    Flight  of; 

firom  Philadelphia,  during  the  yellow  fe\er,  814,  note. 
Pickering,  Colonel  Timothy,  Secretary  of  War,  800,  808. 

Washington's  letter  to,  respecting  M.  d'  Yrujo. 
Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitatlon-ILst,  99,  note. 
Pinckney,  Ciiarles,  deleirate  fhjm  South  Carolina  to  the 
'*  Convention,"  74.    Character  and  personal  appearance 
of,  74.    Marries  Miss  Mary  Lauren^  104. 

,  Charles  Cotesworth,  delegate  tunn  South  Carolina 

to  the  "Convention,"  78.    Hb  military  exploits,  cha- 
racter, and  appearance,  73,  74 

,  Mrs.,  of  Charleston,  Utter  of,  to  Mrs.  Cashing,  881, 

note. 


Pine,  Robert  Edge,  painter,  visits  America,  852.  His  ob- 
ject, 86,  852.  Portrait  of  Washington  by,  851, 852 ;  and 
of  Garrick,  852.  His  cast  of  the  Venus  de'  Medid,  85A. 
Notice  of  him,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  352. 

Pinturd,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Mis-*,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation- 
list,  91,  99,  nots.  Mi\)or  P.,  of  New  York,  128.  John 
P.,  of  New  York,  hln  account  of  Washington's  receiving 
New  Year's  Call^  214. 

Pitt,  the  elder,  statue  of;  at  New  York.  80. 

Plaiiianc*,  Due  de,  son  of  Le  Brun,  marries  the  grand- 
<laugliter  (»f  Mr.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  82,  note. 

Piatt,  Colonel  Richard,  Chief  Marshal  at  the  New  York 
"  Ck>nstitution-celebration,''  110. 

Ptumsted  fkmlly,  of  PblhMlelphla,  12.  Wra.  P„  a  subscri- 
tier  fur  the  dancing  assembly,  in  1748. 18,  note.  Mte 
Betty  P.,  one  of  the  "belles,"  in  1757, 18,  note. 

Poelnlta,  Baron,  takes  part  in  the  New  York  "C^nstlta- 
tion-oelebratioD,"  110. 

PoliticB,  reflections  on,  867,  368. 

Polyceen,  James,  a  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  daso- 
Ing  assembly,  in  1748, 18,  nf4e. 

Pontete*,  Viscount,  the  French  admiral,  reception  of 
Washington  by,  at  Bo:>ton,  190, 191,  192. 

Pop^,  Mr.,  his  PlaneUriuoi  in  the  Philuaophy  Boom  at 
Cambridge,  193,  note. 

,  the  poet,  his  mention  of  Wm.  Shtppen,  15,  noU  %. 

Portmnout/i,  New  Hampshire,  Washingum's  reception  at, 
195.  Reflne<I  sUte  of  society  at  (i7b9X  196.  Privata 
carriages,  and  liveries,  iO. 

Portuguese  Minitter.    See  Frere. 

Pott,  Dr.  Wright,  a  popular  physician  of  New  York,  177. 

Powell,  t^amnel,  of  Philadeli>ltU.  211.  Standing  of  the  fkm- 
lly of;  256,  260.  Uncle  of  Mrs.  Bingham,  2<I0.  PaU- 
bc'arer  at  Dr.  Franklin's  funeral,  221,  n<^ 

,  Mrs.,  the  intimate   fHend  of  Mia.  Waahington, 

819.  337. 

Pratt,  Mr.  and  Miss,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitatlon-ltot,  99,  note. 

Presi'oU  family,  of  Boston,  ancient  and  distinguished,  8. 
Literary  fame  of,  ib. 

Prevokt,  Mrs.,  widow  of  a  British  officer,  marries  Aaron 
Rurr,  174. 

Price,  Benj.,  a  subscriber  fur  the  Philadelphia  dancing  as- 
sembly, in  1748,  18. 

Prientley,  Dr.  Joseph,  in  America,  in  1794,  828w  Snpporta 
the  French  intere>t,  ib.  Is  disappointed,  and  retires  to 
Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  824.  Thomas  Cooper, 
the  intimate  fdend  of,  824. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey,  the  old  Congress  remove  (1788)  to, 
281.    %eB  Kawau  Hall. 

Prisons  of  Philadelphia,  a  work  treating  of;  published  by 
Rochefoucauld,  830. 

Protector  qf  Liberties,  a  proposed  title  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  U.  S.,  152. 

Proud,  Robert,  of  Philadelphia,  schoolmaster  and  histo- 
rian, notice  of;  264. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Washington's  entbnslastie  re- 
ception at,  227. 

Providence  qf  God,  recognized,  In  the  /brmation  of  the 
"Convention,"  75;  and  the  election  of  Washington, 
114    Recognized  by  Congress,  181. 

Provoost,  Dr.  Samuel  (Bishop  of  New  York),  one  of  tho 
clergy  of  New  York,  in  1789,  138,  note.  Consecrates 
Trinity  Church,  In  the  city  of  New  York,  226.  Notiee 
of,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  176,  note  t  He  and  Mn. 
P.,  In  Mrs  Jay*s  Invitation-list,  99,  note.  Mrs.  P.  is  at 
the  Inauguration  Ball,  156.  She  pays  her  compliments 
to  MrsL  W&'^hington,  164. 

Pryor  ftunily,  of  Now  York,  residence  of;  88,  note. 
Public  Worship,  Washington's  habit  of,  151, 184, 190, 196, 

226,  2S0,  810. 
Punch,  much  used  (1787)  in  gantaal  Ikmlliea  in  Naw  Enf- 
land,  46. 
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i^kfrg,  and  Qaakercsses,  remarks  on,  11,  194,  282,  266, 

267,  26S  269,  299,  818. 
Quincy  family,  of  Boston,  ancknt  and  dWingnlshert,  8. 
,  Jtfriah,  the  guest  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  344.    Mra 

Adams's  account  of,  344,  345. 
,   Mrs.  John  Ilancock,  a  member  of  the  Quincy 

family,  192,  not€. 

R. 

Bam  sap.  Dr.  David,  of  South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  79.  Ills  writings,  quote<l,  276, 
277. 

Randall,  Captain  Thomas,  of  New  York,  Washington's 
letter  to,  respecting  his  barge,  230. 

Randolph,  Miss,  a  Phila<lelphla  '•belle,"  in  1757, 18. 

,  Beverly,  Governor  of  Virginia,  215. 

,  Edmund,  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S., 

ISl.  Secretary  of  State,  298.  Conversation  of  Waeh- 
ington  and  Joffenon,  in  relation  to,  800.  His  disgrace- 
ful conduct,  in  reference  to  cabinet  secrets.  Jay's  trea- 
ty, Ac,  801.  His  detection,  802,  803.  His  "Vindi- 
cation," 3<)4.    Notice  of,  1'07. 

,  John,    account   of  his  law   rtudlcs,   266,  note  t. 

His  boon  companions,  267.  His  correspondence  with 
Mni.  Morris,  207,  noU.  His  praise  of  Mlas  Martha  Jef- 
ferson, 21S  not^.    Notice  oC  207,  203. 

,  Thomas    Mann,  of   Tuckahoc,    marrlee   Martha, 

daughter  of  Thomas  Jeffereon,  219. 

Raptlyf^  Stephen,  of  New  York,  member  of  the  Social 
Club,  143,  fwU. 

Riitodon,  Lord,  Wa.shington  visits  the  spot  where  General 
Greene  was  attacked  by,  2S2. 

,  M.,  secretary  of  M.  Gardtxiui,  79. 

Ratcls,  Wm.,  of  PhiUdelphia,  260,  267. 

/*«a,  Daniel,  the  vocalist  of  Boston,  his  salntHti<m  of  Wash- 
ington, 1S9. 

Read,  George,  of  Delaware,  delegate  to  the  "  Convention," 
60.  r.  S.  Senator  (1789),  166,  noU.  His  character  and 
personal  ai>iK.'anince,  60,  61. 

Readf,  John,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Social  Club, 
148,  iwU. 

Retd  family,  of  Philadelphia,  12.  Mr.  R.,  at  the  festival  in 
honor  of  the  Dauphin,  21.  William  B.  Heed's  Memoir 
of  President  Keed,  quoted,  168,  note. 

RHly,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  "dame^**  In  1757,  18. 

Religion,  CHiver  Wolcott's  account  of,  in  tlie  City  of  New 
York,  in  17S9,  2«)7.  I.lst  of  clorpjmen  in  the  city,  in 
N'^O,  13S,  note.  Col.  Trumbull's  account  of  the  c(>n- 
teiript  t»f,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Giles, 
340-342.    See  St.  Paurtt  Chapel. 

Rerolutiou,  American,  dates  of  its  beginning  and  end,  1. 

Retolutionanj  War.    S<h>  Htir  of  the  Uevolutlon. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  remarks  on  [Mrtrait  painting, 
quoted,  856. 

Rhode  Inland,  State  of,  ajtpoints  Commissioners  to  meet  at 
Annapolis,  44.  Sends  no  delegates  to  the  "  Convention,'' 
60.  Is  vbited  in  17S9,  by  Wa.shinpton,  227;  who  Is 
divertlnply  confounded  with  President  Manning  of  the 
College  of,  185. 

Richardaon,  Miss  Jeany,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  •' belles," 
in  1757,  13. 

,  liev.  Wm.,  maternal  uncle  of  Wm.  R.  Davie,  "(•. 

Richmond,  Vir{rlnia.  Washington's  reception  at,  27.').  His 
statue, S:A.    Celthrailon  of  his  Birth-day,  in  1790,  217. 

Richmond  mil,  163, 174. 

RickettM,  Mr,  his  circus  at  Philadelphia,  visited  by  Wash- 
ington. 819,  320,  and  nvte. 

Ridley,  Matthew,  marries  Kitty,  daughter  of  Governor 
Wm.  Livingston,  of  Now  Jersay,  97. 


Rittenhou*e,  David,  tuocceds  Dr.  FrankUn,  as  President  of 
the  Am.  Philosophical  Society,  265.  Is  a  pall-bearer  at 
Franklin's  fhneral,  221.  Takes  port  in  the  reception  of 
Genet,  293. 

Rivington  family,  of  Philadelphia,  11. 

,  of  the  Royal  Gazette,  his  residence  in  New  York, 

81,  note. 

Robbine,  Edward  (afterward  Governor  of  Maasachtisetts), 
discovers  Talleyrand  at  Mount  Desert,  In  Maine,  825. 

Robertson,  Ht^,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  **  belles  and 
dame^''  in  1757, 13. 

,  General,  pays  his  respects  to  Miss  Franks,  24 

,  Archibald,  of  Aberdeen,  painter.  Is  introduced  to 

Washington  by  Earl  Buchan,  854.  Is  bearer  of  the 
Earls  pWsent  to  W.,  of  the  "  Wallace  box," ib.  Por- 
trait of  W.  by,  854. 

Robin,  Abbe,  his  views  of  society  In  America,  880.  His 
description  of  Washington's  personal  appearance,  872, 
87a 

Robinson  family,  of  Now  York,  loyalbts,  16. 

Rochambeau,  Count,  with  Washington,  on  his  way  to 
Yorktown,  6.  Chastellux,  a  llti^oT  General  under,  9. 
Ills  remarks  on  the  extravagance  of  women's  dress  in 
America,  267. 

Rochejbitcauld,  Due  de  la,  his  views  of  society  in  America. 
880,  881,  882.  His  remarks  on  the  extravagant  love  of 
pleasure  in  Charleston,  277 ;  and  on  ribb4»ns  and  Qua- 
keresses, 267.  Ills  description  of  General  Knox,  Mrs. 
K.,  and  their  daughter,  8.S7.  His  notice  of  Kosciusko 
and  NIemcewiez,  383,  884.  Is  one  of  Miss  Vinlng's 
guest's  26,  note.  His  descripti«>n  of  Gray's  Ferry,  162, 
note.  His  most  Intimate  associatea,  889.  He  and  La- 
fkyette  second  Mlrabeau's  motion  In  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly,  to  mourn  for  Franklin,  228.  Thiers's 
description  of,  329.    His  writings,  880.    Notice  ot,  829. 

Rodgers,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  of  New  York,  29. 138,  note,  176. 

Rondon,  Mr.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invltation-Ust,  99,  note, 

Rootevelt  family,  of  New  York,  their  residence.  88,  note. 

,  Isaac,  sen.,  first  President  of  the  Bank  of  New  York, 

88,  note. 

Rose,  Robert,  marries  the  sister  of  James  Matlison,  267. 

RosH,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  "dame-s"  In  1757,  13. 
-,  Jaujes,  of  Pitrsburg  (afterward  U.  S.  Senator),  Wa>h 


Ington's  agent  for  the  sale  of  his  lan<ls  in  Pennsylvania, 
304.  His  anecdote  of  Washington  on  the  appearanco 
of  linndolph's  Vindication,  805.  His  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, 8.'JS ;  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Washington,  3:^7. 

,  Miss    Eliza,  of  Bladensburg,  Maryland,   marries 

Jeremiah  Smith,  846. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  of  Philadelphia,  his  account  of  M. 
Luzernes  fete  In  honor  of  the  Dauphin,  20,  21.  His 
oidnion  of  the  morals  of  Now  York,  232,  Retires 
(1795)  n-om  public  life,  264.  Mrs.  R.  at  the  Dauphin 
fete,  20. 

,  Judge  Jacob,  of  Philadelphia,  takes  part  In   the 

"  Constitution-celebration,"  1(^6. 

,  Richard,  of  Philadelphia,  his  recollections  of  Wash- 
ington, 31 1, 312.  His  anecdote  of  Washington's  attach- 
ment to  Lafayette,  835;  and  remarks  on  his  ^e^idenc«, 
242.  note.  His  tribute  to  Washington,  242,  note.  His 
notice  <»f  Mrs.  Bradford,  aSS,  note. 

Rutgerft,  Colonel,  of  New  York,  his  mansion  and  gronnds, 
225.     Marri.ifTo  of  his  daiitrhter,  ih. 

Rutherford,  John,  and  Mrs,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list, 
99,  note. 

Rutledge,  John,  of  So.  Carolina,  delcjrnto  to  the  *' Conven- 
tion," 72.  At  the  Concress  in  1765,  72.  Judge  of  the 
8ui»remc  Court  of  the  V.  S..  ISI.  Character,  hbtorj', 
an»l  appearance  of,  72,  78.  His  sister  marries  William 
Smith,  839. 

Rye,  New  York,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Jay  at,  183.  Mra.  Jay 
bnri«d  tlure,  817,  note. 
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St.  Clnir^  Ciencrnl  Arthur,  inevls  Waylilngton  on  his  way 
to  riiila'lclpliin,  127.  Ia  iircrH^iit  at  the  Inaugunitiun, 
140.     Dine-oAilih  Wa.shln^tuii,  101. 

4^/.  (rlain^  M.  de,  In  Mr?*.  .!»>  'i»  Invltatlon-lLsf,  99,  note, 

iff,  PuuVm  ('httpt-l^  New  York,  the  Inr^ot  and  moet  fre- 
quented In  the  cltjr,  81.  J  Q.  Adarii«  attendeil  wrvico 
there.  In  ITS'!,  80.  Pre>hleiit  Washhijrton,  Vice  PreM- 
dent  A<lanjs  and  the  Senator*,  KepreH'ntatlvcs  and 
lU-ads  of  Departnu-nt'S  attcnikMl  prayt-ra  there,  Imme- 
diati'Iy  after  the  Inauiruration,  144,  145.  Hainllton^a 
Onition  on  General  (Jrcene,  delivered  there,  177,  173. 

JSaUm^  MaitHachii^'tta,  Washington *s  reception  at,  194.  Ills 
Mrth.<lay  celebrate*!  at,  217. 

JSdliMf'urt/^  La*iY^  Mn.  Adams  dcscrlbea  the  appearance  of, 
259. 

Saratftffii^  New  York,  JefTenion  and  Madison  visit  the 
battle-fleld  of,  2S4.  Wa.Hhln(rton  and  Governor  Geonse 
("linton  contemplate  the  pureha^e  of  the  »|>ringM  of,  85. 

Siintam^  II  illaiid,  PettT  the  Great  works  (1097)  in  the 
d.>ck-yard  at,  243. 

SnuHMure,  M  de,  one  of  Mr.  Jay's  gniests,  91. 

S>ttaije^  Edward,  i>alnter,  portrait  of  WaKhlni^ton  by,  85-3. 

Suvaniuih,  Georgia,  dt-fenre  of,  in  17W,  281.  Beci'ptlon 
of  Wa-hington  at,  28  >,  2"=il. 

SchUfffl^  Aiigiibtus  von,  his  remark  on  aatlion>h<p,  qaoted, 
867. 

Schur&rnon,  .TamcA,  of  New  Jersey,  Member  of  Congress, 
in  1789.  ICii,  notf. 

Schui/ln\  Ot-neral,  father  of  Mm.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Wv*.  Van  Uenstk;laer,  and  Mrs.  Church,  821  In  Mrs. 
Jay*»  Invliatli>n-llst,  99,  note, 

Schnytk'U  Rirer^  celebrated  by  a  poet,  162,  note.  Con- 
lr.nste<i  with  the  Hudson,  by  Mrs.  Adam^  249. 

Scot<h  Truth  settlement  In  North  Carolina,  character  of,  64. 

,  families,  arrive  at  Philadelphia,  ab<iut  1740—45, 12, 

ik'ott,  Thomas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  Congress  in 
17S9,  106,  notf. 

Scrihn,  Captain,  his  German  Grena<llers  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion. 139. 

Seagrovt',  Jftale^  of  New  ^'oik,  a  member  of  the  Social 
Club.  143,  not^. 

Sfam,  Mr.,  and  family,  guests  of  Mrs.  Jay,  99,  note.  Miss 
S.  dineH  with  Gen.  Knox,  79.  Her  personal  api>ear- 
auco  deMTlUMl  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  79. 

iSeat  of  (;<tr^rnmefit,  under  the  C^mMltntion.  at  New 
York,  11HS5.    Its  removal  to  Phlimlelphia,  281  as,  251. 

Sulfftriik,  Theodore,  of  New  York,  Member  of  Congress, 
in  1789,  160,  note.  A  guest  at  Mr.  Jay's,  91.  J.  Q. 
Adams  calls  on,  in  1785,  78. 

,  Mrs.  S.,  at  the  first  lovee  In  Philadelpliia,570.  No- 
tice of  her.  it>. 

Segor.    See  Cigar. 

Seijro*^  Kev.  (iershom,  of  New  York,  In  charge  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  there,  in  1789, 189,  note. 

Stnei/,  Joshua,  of  Maryland,  Member  of  Congress  in  1789, 
h'tCi,  vote. 

Serene  liighnett^^  a  proposed  title  of  the  President  of  the 
U.  S  ,  15.1. 

Mon^  MIrw,  marries  John  Vining,  M.  C,  of  Delaware,  102. 

iSerern  Ricer^  Maryland,  the  President  and  his  suite  meet 
with  an  accident  on,  274. 

Setymour^  Julia,  Trumbull's  portrait  of,  8M 

iShitir,  Mr\  (sL-tter  of  Mrs.  Adams),  Mrai  Adams'b  letter  to, 
deHTlblMg  Uichmond  Hill,  168. 

HJiertnan,  Uoger,  of  (.%>nnectlcut,  Delegate  to  the  "Conven- 
th)n,*'  60.  Mend»er  of  Congress  In  17S9, 119,  166,  note. 
Playfully  referred  to.  by  John  Armstrong,  122,  note. 
Present  at  the  Inauguration,  140.  Character  and  fier* 
sonal  aj>pearance  of,  50,  51.  One  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  50. 


Sfiippen,  Joseph,  of  Philadelphia,  subscriber  for  the  Phila- 
delphia dancing  a.<).«embly,  in  174S,  18.  .Mrs.  Joseph 
8.,  one  of  the  Phlla«lelphU  "dame.V  in  1757,  la 

-,  family,  of  Phllailelphla,  11. 12,  15,  note,  250.  Ed- 
ward, grandfather  of  Mrs.  Anne  Willing,  15.  Judge 
Kilwanl,  2»>1    Chief  Ju»tic»\  261. 

SiddoM,  Mrs.,  sister  of  Mrst  Whitlock,  the  actress.  817. 

Sidnor,  Lynford,  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  dancing 
assembly,  in  1748,  la 

Sieye*,  AbW,  Prea.  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  letter 
of,  to  Washington  on  the  death  of  Frnnktln,  828b 

iStMM  family,  of  Philadelphia,  12.  Joseph  and  Backridge, 
subscribers  ftir  the  dancing  assembly,  in  1748, 18.  Mra., 
one  of  the  Plillwlelphla  "  damea,"  in  1757,  \8, 

Sinnickwn,  Thomas,  New  Jersey,  Member  of  Congreas,  in 
1789,  166,  note, 

Stipicith,  Sir  Peyton,  marrie<l  Miss  Millar,  104, 105. 

SmaUttood,  General,  escorts  Washington,  at  Annapolis,  4 

Smith,  Mrs.  George,  one  of  the  Pliliadelphia  **  damea,"  In 
1757,  18. 

,  Jeremiah,  of  New  Ilnmp^hire  (aflerward  Judge  of 

the  Supreme  Court),  the  friend  of  WolutHt,  Amea,  and 
Sedgwick,  345.  Playful  corresimndenco  with  Ainea, 
806.  lib  description  of  the  low  state  <if  morali  in 
Philadelphia,  252,  271.  His  flirtaUona,  and  love  ditty, 
845,846.     Notice  of.  845. 

,  Mr.  and  Mrs   Melancthon,  of  Now  York,  in  Mrs, 

Jay's  Invltatlon-llst,  99,  note. 

,  Colonel,  Wm.  S.,  of  New  York,  of  the  Smith  Ikml- 

ly  of  Jamaica,  Long  Inland,  91.  Is  engaged  to  Miaa 
Adnm^  only  daughter  of  John  A.,  80,  170.  Marries 
her  <  1786),  91,  100.  Ketums  to  America,  101.  Ulrot 
a  farm  on  Ix)ng  Island,  97. 

,  Mrs.  Colonel  Wm.,  extracts  from  letters  of,  91,  99, 

94.  Ilor  account  of  public  mea.sures,  and  public  nion, 
1788,  96.  She  descril»es  Governor  and  Mrsi  Clinton, 
94,  95.  Her  opinion  of  Miss  Martlia  Jefforaon,  SIS, 
note.  Her  account  of  flrequent  dinncr-partlea,  96.  Uer 
remarks  on  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  in  contrast 
w  ith  those  of  Boston,  259.  General  Armstrong's  notice 
of,  lol.  J.  Q.  Adams  writes  verges  in  the  scrap-book  of 
her  granddaughter,  171,  note, 

,  Miss  Sally,  J.  Q.  Adams's  opinion  of,  81. 

,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.,  of  Philadelphia,  Provost  of  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  ap|>ointcd  by  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  to  deliver  a  discourse  on 
Franklin,  212.  226. 

,  Wm.,  of  South  Carolina,  Member  of  Congress,  in 

1789, 167,  note,  A  prondnent  Fe<leralist,  and  man  of 
fashion,  889.  AecomfAnics  Washington  In  his  Eastern 
tour  (1789),  277.  Marries  a  sister  of  John  Rutledgcs 
839.    Portrait  of  her,  by  Woola^-ton,  159,  note. 

,  William,  of  Maryland,  Member  of  Congress,  In 

1789, 106,  note. 

,  Jeremiah,  of  New  Hampshire,  marries  Miss  Soss, 

of  BUd<>nabnrg.  846,  847. 

Sober  fiimlly,  of  Phlhulelphla,  13,  note,  John  8.,  A  sub- 
scriber for  the  Philadelphia  assembly,  in  174S,  1& 
Mrs.  S.,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  " dames" In  1757,  la 

Soitai  CMt,  of  New  York,  list  of  meml)ers  of,  148,  note. 

Society,  reflne<1,  in  America,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
volution, 7.  State  of,  then,  at  B««ton,  9, 10;  at  New 
York.  7;  Phllailelphla.  7,  8, 11,  12.  In  Now  England, 
in  1787,  45 ;  habits,  manners,  dress,  dinners,  snppers, 
canls,  music,  46.  At  Portsmouth,  Mrs.  Lee's  deserlp- 
th»n  of,  196.  Elegant,  at  New  York,  208;  Washing- 
ton's reception•day^  165;  he  seldom  at  balls,  and  Mrs. 
W.  never  once,  in  New  York,  204.  Amusing  descrip* 
tion  of,  by  Mi«8  FrankN  22-24 ;  and  by  General  Arm- 
strong, 101, 102 :  Oliver  Wolcott's  acconnt  of  the  rates 
of  living,  in  New  Y'ork,  206,  207.  Intellectual  and 
refl!  ed,  at  Philadelphia,  according  to  Mhe  Vining  and 
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Mias  Franks,  22.  BriMot's  views  of  it,  85 ;  Laaian  ^ 
2Aa.  Stet«  of;  in  the  Southern  »UUrt,  61  sa.  lo  Vir- 
ginia, a  claM  of  Jtr«t  /umilisM^  62;  lunded  esute^ 
ib.  ;  arlstiHTacy.  61 :  c-wtt^s,  62. 68;  »«plril  of  hospitality, 
68.  In  Nortli  Carolina,  64  In  Sontb  Cart>Una.  64,  65 ; 
the  iiitlufncc  of  the  French  element  in.  65.  276. 
Chxracterisilc  traits  of.  in  the  North  and  in  the  Soatb, 
65,  66.  Views  of  American,  by  Bcauj<»ur.  882,  888 ; 
Chastellux,  87S  ;  Mazzci,  879  ;  liobin,  8S0  ;  Rocham- 
beao.  877:  Kocbefoucaold,  880-882;  Talleyrand,  882; 
Volney.  8SJ. 
86d«rUrom,  M  ,  Swedish  Consul  at  New  York,  81. 
Bolm*,  C^iunt  de,  Wasliington  sends  a  portrait  of  bimself 

to,  852 
Saiomoyfr,  Duke  oC  son  of  Marquis  d'Yr^Jo.  882. 
South  Otrolina,  ratifies  (17i9)  the  Constitution,  105.     Pre- 
valence <»f  duelling,  in,    276.    Opposed  to  aasumlng 
the  Stit«»  debts,  282. 
SoHth^rn  Tour,  by  Washington.  278. 
Spttight,    Richard  D.,  of  North   Carolina,  marries  Mary 
Leech,  105. 

Sprottt,  Rev.  Dr.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
PhilMlelphIa,  266. 

SUtfbrd,  Baron,  marries  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Caton,  of  Balti- 
more, 2i»9,  fiofe*. 

Steadman  fNmily,  of  PhlUdelphIa,  18,  noU.  Alexander 
and  Cbarle^  sui>scribcrs  f«>r  the  Philadelphia  dancing 
aMcmbly,  in  174S,  13.  M re.  A.  S.  and  Mrs.  a  8.  are 
among  the  "dames*"  of  Philadelphia,  in  1757,  18. 

SUuben,  Baron,  In  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99,  noU,  Is 
present  at  the  Inauguration,  140;  and  the  Ball,  154. 
General  Armstrong's  notice  of,  101.  His  poverty,  102. 
President  Duer's  aneolote  of  him,  in  relation  to  the 
Doctore*  Mob,  102,  noU  *. 

£X«0MM,  J.,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Social  Club, 
148,  no^ 

SUwart,  General  Walter  8.,  of  PhiUdelpbia,  888.  Mr&, 
notices  of,  259.  887,  888. 

8UU$^  Rev.  I>r.  Ezra.  President  of  Yalo  College,  his  recep- 
tion of  Washington,  184.  Ub  Latin  oration  on  Frank- 
lin, 222. 

Stirling^  Lonl,  his  daughter,  Katherlne  Alexander,  marries 
Colonel  William  Duer,  27. 

,  Lady,  at  the  Inauguration  Ball,  155;  and  pays  her 

compliments  to  Mrs.  Wa^hington,  164. 

JStUiicaUr,  New  York,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  visit 
the  battle-field  of,  2S4. 

Stockton,  Sukey,  at  the  Philadelphia  fc5tival  In  honor  of 
the  Dauphin,  20. 

Stons^  Coionel,  his  description  of  ladles*  costume,  in  17SI>, 
155;  of  the  Inanpiration  Ball,  157.  His  account  of 
Washington's  levees,  105,  m/f<?. 

,  Michael  Jenifer,  of  Maryland,  Member  of  Congress, 

In  17S9,  166,  notf. 

Story,  Judge,  as  a  i«oct,  was  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Merry,  85L 

Strong,  Caleb,  of  Massachusetts,  Delegate  to  the  "  Conven- 
tl.*n,"  49.  U.  S.  Senator,  In  17S9,  166,  note.  Ills  char- 
acter and  personal  flp[>earance.  49. 

Sturgen,  Jonathan,  of  Cimnecticut,  Member  of  Congress,  In 
1769,  166,  not4>. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  returns  to  the  V.  S.  firom  London,  3\\ 
Numerous  portraits  of  Washington,  by,  855.  Portrait 
of  Volney,  by,  333.  Washington's  note  to,  855,  nott. 
Mrs.  Cushlng's  mention  of,  855. 

Sullivan,  General,  President  of  New  Hampshire,  reception 
of  Washington,  by,  195-197. 

Sumtor,  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  Member  of  Congress, 
in  1789,  167,  noU. 

Sunday,  observance  <»f  (17S9),  In  New  York  City.  207. 

Supr&ine  Court  of  New  York,  list  of  attorneys  of,  In  17S9, 
175 

Susan,  Mrs.,  of  New  York,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list,  99, 
twt^. 


Swift,  John,  of  Philadelphia,  a  subacriber  for  the  dancing 
aawmhly,  in  1748,  18.  Mrat,  one  of  the  •*dame^"lll 
1757,  la 

,  Zephaniah.  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  classmates  of  Oli- 
ver Wolcott,  206. 

Sylv«>*ter,  Pet«fr,  t»f  New  York,  Member  of  Congresr,  in 
1789, 166,  note, 

Symrns*,  John  Clave,  marries  Susan,  daughter  of  Governor 
WillUm  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  97.  Mr&  S.,  in 
Mn  Jay's  Invitation-list, 99,  note. 


T. 

Ta/t,  Mr.  innkeeper  near  Uxbridge,  MassachosettSi  WkOj- 

ington's  lnten«tiiig  letter  to,  198,  note. 
Talleyrand,  M.  de,  visits  America,  in  1794,  821  His  let- 
tera  of  introduction.  824.  His  reception  in  the  U.  S., 
825.  Bec«>mes  an  American  citizen,  825.  lib  place  of 
residence,  82Sc  Anecdote  of  M.  Beaumet's  attempt  to 
take  the  Hfu  oC  82e-828.  Story  «if  his  scorching  bb 
buck>kln  b^eeche^  826.  His  personal  appearance  and 
manners,  826.  Lord  Brougham's  remarks  on  him  as  a 
writer,  882.  Ills  ailmlrable  description  of  the  Ameri- 
can woodcutter,  and  the  American  flsberncan,  882. 

Talon,  M.,  with  the  Viscount  de  Nuailles  prq)ects  a  settlo- 
ment  on  the  Suj^quebanna,  828^ 

Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  217,  222,  224. 

Taylor,  Abram,  a  subscriber  for  the  Philadelphia  dancing 
assembly,  in  1748.  Mrs.  T.,  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
**bellQS  and  dame^''  in  1757, 18 

Te^/iiir,  Governor,  of  Georgia,  reception  of  Washington 
by,  at  Augusta,  2S2. 

Temperance,  the  leading  viriue  of  repabllcaos,  according 
to  M.  BrisKot,  90.    See  PuncK,  and  Drunkennea*. 

Temple,  Sir  J<ihn,  British  Consul  General,  residence  d^  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  82,  note^.  Contradictory  ac- 
counts of;  by  Chastellux  and  Robert  C.  Wlnthrop,94. 
His  conduct  towards  Colonel  acd  Mrs.  Smith,  95c 
Lady  T.,  the  daughter  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  of  Massa- 
chusctt^  94.  She  pays  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, 161  Sir  John  and  she  dine  at  Mr.  Jay *s,  92; 
are  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invltation-li-it,  99,  note;  and  aro 
present  at  the  Inauguration-ball,  156.  Notice  of  Sir 
John,  94.     Remark  on  Ijwiy  T.,  by  Chastellux.  94. 

,  Miss,  ilniighter  of  Sir  John  and  Laiiy  T.  (afterward 

Mrs.  Wiiithrop),  Kmg  the  reigning  belle  of  Boston,  10, 
woA?*.  Greatly  ailmlred  by  I^fayette,  10,  note  ;  and 
by  Chastellux,  9.  Mother  of  Robert  C.  WInthrop,  10, 
note^.    Notice  oil  ib. 

Tltankj>giving  and  Prayer,  Congress  request  the  President 
to  a]>[»oint  a  day  of^  ISl. 

Thatcher,  George^  of  Massachusetts,  Member  of  Congress, 
in  17b9,  166,  note. 

TTiayeudun^gea,  an  Indian  Chief.    Sec  Brant 

T^ieatree,  the  toleration  of^  advocate<1  by  Robert  Morris, 
and  General  Wayne,  218 ;  and  op|i05e<l  by  the  Quakers, 
8ia  A  theatre  opened  (1786)  at  Philade!pb!a,  214. 
Frequently  vl>lt«^d  (1791  and  1792)  by  the  Pre  ident 
and  Vice  President,  with  their  families  815.  New 
theatre  erected  In  Philadelphia,  in  1792,  ib. :  its  mana- 
ger and  actor^  815,  816.  A  theatre  oi>enod  (17S6)  at 
New  York,  214;  William  Dunlap's  success,  as  a  dra- 
matic writer  for,  213,  214;  Washington  attends  158, 
159.  MrsL  Bingham's  failure  to  >ecure  a  private  box  in 
Wignell'sSlS.     See />niwKi. 

VieoiJoeia,  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr,  referred  to,  178. 

Tfiomwn,  Adam,  a  subscriber  for  the  Philatlelphia  dancing 
assembly,  in  174!*,  18. 

,  Charle^  Secretary  to  Congress,  is  appointed  (April 

6,  17S9)  to  Inform  Washington  of  hb  election  vo  the 
presidency,  122.  Is  at  Mount  Vernon  (April  14,  17S9», 
124  He  and  Mra  T.  in  Mrs.  Jay's  In\  ltatloii-ll.«t.  0'.).  >#.'/r. 
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ThUr»^  M.,  Ills  description  of  M.  do  Kocbefoucnuld,  829. 
TicoHileroga^  visitod  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madiaon, 

Tilffhman  fkuily,  orrhilMlelphlB,  12. 

TiUtf^  .\U>\an-lre,  Cointv  do,  marries  Maria  Dinghaui,  362, 
noU. 

TiUnt  family,  of  Now  Yorlc.  n-sldonce  oC  88,  naU. 

Todd^  Mr.,  a  Quu>iT,  marries  Dolly  I'ayne,  889;  who  be- 
comes, after  iiis  deatli,  tbe  wife  of  President  Madison, 
889. 

Totcwtend  family,  of  New  York,  residence  of,  83,  noU, 

Tractor*^  Metallic.    t?ee  Perkim, 

Tntcff,  I'riab.  of  Connecticut,  U.  i*.  Senator,  anecdote  of 
him  and  Mr.  Liston,  in  relation  t(»Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
U\.    One  of  Oliver  Wolcott's  clas8mate^  2(«. 

Tnnflling^  state  of,  in  America,  at  the  cla^  of  the  ]a!«t 
century,  11»,  116,  119.  New  Flying  Diligence,  lid 
Rates  oC  60  years  ago,  117,  note,  Fraauoes's  stage- 
otBce,  117,  wo/a 

Ti'uveriniy,  Marquis  and  Marqni'«e  de,  190, 192.  Iler  dress, 
at  the  fe>tivitie^  during  Washington's  visit  at  Boston, 
in  17S9,  11»2. 

Trenton,  reception  of  Wasidngton  by  the  la<lie.«»  at,  In  17S9, 
129;  celettration  of  Washington's  birthilay  at,  217. 

Trinitij  Churvh,  New  York,  burned  in  the  great  fire  of 
SepL  21,  1776,  2S,  noU  ♦.  The  new  church  conso- 
crate<l  by  Bishop  Provoost  in  the  presence  of  Wash- 
ington, the  cabinet,  Ac,  in  1789,  226.  The  Itov.  Ben- 
jamin Hlatrnive's  muHical  exhibition,  in,  ib. 

Trht^  Nichf»!a.i  P.,  marries  tho  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. 218,  note. 

Trott,  Benj.tmin,  a  celebrated  miniature  painter,  8d6. 

Trotter,  Jniiies  a  MiW-riber  for  the  Philadelphia  dancing 
as>«embly,  in  174S,  13. 

Troup,  Kobert.  of  New  York,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  175.  Taken  |>art  in  tbe  **  Conbtitntion 
celebration,"  110. 

TnimhuU,  Jt»nathan,  of  Connecticut,  Member  of  Congress 
in  17S9,  166,  note. 

,  John,  of  Connecticut,  autlior  of  "McFingal,**  one 

of  the  clMS>mHte!»  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  205,  20&  lib  char- 
acteristic letter  to  Wolcott,  2C5,  note. 

.  Colonel  John,  of  Connecticut,  his  sncceaa  as  an 

artist,  :»2.  Portraits  of  Waj»hington,  by,  22ft,  279, 
no/**.  85.M;  hin  iM)rtrMit  of  Mrs.  Washington,  818;  and 
p«irtratt.s  of  Temple  Franklin,  Nelly  Custis,  Sophia 
Chew,  Unrriet  Chew,  C^tmolia  Schuyler,  Julia  8ey- 
motir,  and  two  daughters  of  Jeremiah  Wadsworth, 
ft*)*.  EfTcct  produced  by  his  fiill  length  portrait  of 
Washington,  u|>on  tho  Creek  Chiefs  225,  226.  His 
account  ol  a  dinner  party  at  Mr.  Jeflrerson\%  840.  Is 
o{rere<l,  liy  Mr.  Jeffer8«in.  a  mission  to  the  Barbary 
States,  :Ui>.    Trumbull  Gallery  at  New  Haven.  818. 

Tryon,  Governor,  of  Nt)rth  Carolina,  the  old  palace  of;  at 
NewlMjrn,  275,  note. 

Tucker,  Thomait  Tudor,  of  South  Carolina,  Member  of 
t-oni,TeJW  in  17S9,  167,  note.  One  of  the  relatives  of 
John  Kandolph,  24)8.  His  remarks  on  ofQcial  title^ 
and  aristocrntic  living,  154 

Tudor,  Mrs.,  of  Boston,  her  odncation  and  social  refine- 
ment, 9.    Meets  with  Chastellux,  ib. 

TueMdiiy  Erening  Cluf>,  of  Boston,  its  antiquity,  9. 

Turenne,  Marshal,  Flechier*s  oration  on,  quoted,  274^  noU. 

TurnhulL,  Mr.,  marries  Susan  Van  Home,  104.  He  and 
Mrs.  T.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation  list,  99,  n/fts. 

Turner,  JoM>ph,  a  subscriber  for  tbe  Philadelphia  dancing 
assembly,  in  174S,  18,  note. 


Unitetl  Brethren^ ft  school.    See  Bethlehem. 

i'nited  Statee,  articles  of  Confederation  ct,  40.   Sorerelfnty 


of  each  State,  ih.  Debt  of,  42.  Measures  to  extlognish 
the  debt,  ib.  Early  history  of  the  Constitntion  of;  48, 
44.  Tlie  first  Pre^hlont  of,  122;  his  prop<iN^  oflScial 
title%  152, 158.  Treaty  c.r;with  Great  Britain,  by  Jay,  801. 
Uniiarallelcil  progress  in  {lopalation  and  iwusiierlty,  C,  7. 

V. 

Vitlle,  M.  de  la,  one  of  Mr.  Jay's  p1est^  91. 

Van  Berckel,  Mr.,  the  Dutch  Minister  to  the  U.  S.,  T9,  80. 
210.  Among  tlie  gnents  of  Mr.  Jay,  91,  98,  note.  Ke- 
marks  on  tlie  daughter  oC  by  John  Qiiincy  Adama,  80. 

Van  CortUtndt,  AugUbtus,  of  New  York,  his  house  escapes 
the  ravages  of  the  fire.  Sept  21,  1776,  28.  He,  Mia.  V., 
and  tlie  Misses  V.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitatlon-liat,  98, 
note.    See  OmrtUmdt, 

Van  Dam  family,  of  New  York,  residence  of,  81. 

Van  Home  family,  of  New  York.  Wblg^  the  rc«ddenee  oC 
80,  noU,  81,  note.  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Mr.  O..  MIm  Betty 
A.,  and  Miss  Oimeiia,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  In\  ItaUon-llat  99, 
note.  Miss  Frank-s  the  guest  of  Mrs.  V.,  22.  MIse 
Kitty,  the  belle  of  the  family,  28.  Miss  Suaan  marries 
Mr.  Turnbull,  104;  description  of  ber,  by  Mlas  Fnuika, 
104. 

Van  JienM*elaer,  Jeremiah,  of  New  York,  Member  of  Con- 
gress  in  17S9,  166,  note. 

Van  Schaark,  Peter,  of  Kindcrbook,  a  member  of  tbe  So- 
cial cl!ib,  1  iS,  note. 

Van  Z*indt,  MIsa,  at  the  Inauguration  Ball,  156.  Washing- 
ton dances  a  minuet  with  her,  ih. 

Varlvk,  Colonel  Rlchanl,  of  Now  York,  one  of  the  Attor^ 
neys  of  the  Supreme  Court,  175.  Ho  and  Mra.  V.,  In 
Mrs.  Jay's  InviUtion-list,  99.  note. 

Varnum,  General,  with  other  distingtdshed  charaetera, 
escorU  Washington  into  PhlMelphia,  in  1787,876. 

Vaudreuil,  Marquis  de,  dines  at  Mr.  Breck's,  with  Cbas- 
tellux,  9. 

VenableA,  Mra,  one  of  tho  Philadelphia  "  dames,"  18. 

Verlentenherg  Hill,  a  portion  of  the  old  city  wall  of  New 
Yoric,  29. 

Verplanck  family,  of  New  York,  reMdence  ot,  81,  noU  +. 
Cornelius  V.,  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-ll»t,  99,  nvie, 
Gulian  v.,  Pre^ident  of  the  New  York  Bank,  a  mem- 
ber of  Social  Club,  14vS  note. 

Victoria.  Queen  of  England,  the  fiitbcr  of,  in  the  U.  8., 
in  1794.881. 

Vining,  John,  «if  Delaware,  Member  of  Congress,  In  1789, 
166,  n(4e.   Marries  Miss  Seton,  102. 

,  Miss,  accimnt  of  wjciety  at  Philadelphia,  by,  22',  is 

celebrated  at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  21 ;  among 
ber  guests  were  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  and  Duke  of 
Orlean.%  ih.  Miss  Montgomery's  description  of.  lb. 
Extract  firom  her  letter  to  Governor  Dickinson,  21. 

Virginia,  proposal  of  (17S6),  for  a  meeting  of  Commls* 
sioners  on  trade  and  commerce,  43.  Batlfies  (1788)  tbe 
Constitution,  105.  State  of  society  In,  61—64.  See 
Sipcietif.  • 

Vly  Market,  In  the  city  of  New  York,  82. 

Volney,  M..  bis  observations  on  dietetics  in  America,  868. 
His  unfavorable  opinion  of  Washington's  abilities,  888. 
His  vanity,  882 ;  |)ersonal  appearance,  838.  Applies  to 
Washington  for  letters  of  introduction,  888.  Washing- 
ton's pithy  reply  to  bim,  ih.    Portrait  of;  by  Stuart,  ib. 


w. 

Wadetcorth,  Jeremiah,  of  Connecticut,  Member  of  Con- 
gross  in  17^<  119<  ^6^  *>'><<'- 

Waletu  Rev  Dr.  Samuel,  Congregational  minister  of  New 
Haven,  his  reception  of  Washington,  1S4. 

Walker,  Colonel,  of  New  York,  a  proudnent  citizen  la 
1788,82 
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WaU  Stre^  New  York,  formerly  the  resort  of  fashioa,  81. 

Wallace,  John,  a  Rubsi-riber  for  the  rhiIa<lelphU  dancing 
assemblv.  In  174S,  13,  nr4^.  Mrs.  W.,  one  of  the  Phll- 
••lelphla  **damc»."  in  1T57, 13. 

Wallace,  John  Bra«lfonl,  nc|»liew  of  .Vtt*>mcy  Goncral  VTm. 
Bnwlfor.1,  310,  noU,  8->S  noU.  The  friend  of  Daniel 
Wel»5ter,  i\ 

,  Mrs.  r^asan,  wife  <if  J«»hn  B.  W.,  Rev.  Dr.  Ilorman 

II«M»kf  r's  tribute  t4\  8I<\  n€4f.  Was  oAon  at  balls  with 
Wa!«hln:rton,  iV>.  Goes  with  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  to 
one  of  Mrs.  "Wa-vhincton's  drawing  moma.  i^.  Her 
description  of  .Mrs.  William  Bnulford,  83S,  not^.  Her 
account  of  Washinjrion's  habit^  appearance,  and  man- 
ners S^t9. 

,  John  W.,  brother  of  Horace  Binney  W.,  305,  notf. 

^  Honuv    Binney,    of  rhlia<ie1phia,    his  note-book 

quote*!,  3-9.     Hi-*  conversations  with  hi*  mother,  ib. 

^  t»ir  Wm.,  of  Scotland,  a  box  ina.le  of  the  oak  that 

8h«>Uero<l  bitn,  pri-^enud  to  Washington,  by  the  Earl 
ofBuchan,  35t. 

Wain  iamily,  of  Philadvlpbia,  of  the  elder  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial 8rlst««cracy.  11. 

WaljicU,  Horace,  his  mention  of  Woola^^ton,  the  painter, 
159,  noU. 

WtiUon  fiunily,  of  New  York,  residence  oC  83,  not^. 

WuM^y,  Henry,  visits  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1794,  812. 
De»?ribe*  Wa.«hlngton'5  simple  manners,  i^. ;  Mrs.  W, 
and  Miss  Cu.'^tis,  313,  314.  Hb  account  of  the  Philadel- 
phia theatre,  816;  the  dre«  ot  the  Phlladelphians.  81S; 
llarrowgate  Gardens,  and  Gray  Is  Gardens,  3il. 

War  of  the  Revolution,  its  duration,  1.  Affliction  and 
poverty  caused  by,  1,  2.    E.xjienso  of,  42. 

Warren^  Mrsw,  of  Phlla*!.,  one  of  the  "dameC  in  1757, 13. 

fiiinily,  »»f  B«>ston,  one  of  distinction,  S. 

,  James,  of  Mas^achu9etta,  Wa-^hlnpton's  letter  to, 

(17S5X  suggesting  the  thought  of  his  Ea^tern  Tour, 
1S3,  not€, 

,  Mn*.  Mercy,  of  Boston,  sister  of  James  Oti^.  199.  S49. 

Mrs.  Washingtons  letter  to,  2«K^2i>2.  Her  wrlllng^ 
20(),  noU>.  Specitnens  of  her  p«»etry,  i6.  Notice  ot^  ib. 
'^ortralt  oC  by  Copley,  2oi>,  noU: 

Warriil*,  M.  Jean  Pierre  Brl.sH.t  tie.    See  Bri/utiyt. 

Wamiington,  General  George,  of  Vir^nla,  his  farewell 
(Nov.  1,  *!>3,)  to  tlie  Amerimn  anny,  1 ;  and  to  the  offi- 
cers 2.  Enters  the  city  of  New  York,  with  Governor 
Clinton  and  some  (»f  the  American  troops.  2.  Governor 
Clinton's  public  dinner  to,  3.  His  aflTectlonate  manner 
of  parting  with  his  Officer^  8.  A  Uev«»lutionary  offi- 
cer's tribute  to,  3,  no<<f.  Ills  arrival  at  AnnajMilis,  ami 
reception  tliere,  4.  He  resigns  hi:*  trust,  and  retires  to 
Mount  Vernon,  5.  6.  Ills  interest  in  Inland  Naviga- 
tion. 34.  His  tour  to  the  Western  C<»untry,  m.  \ 
member  of  the  Convention  for  forming  a  Federal 
Constitution,  34,  67;  and  Pre^iilent  of  the  C4»nvention. 
86.  l'naiiimou>!y  elected  President  of  the  IT.  S.,  122, 
The  hand  of  Divine  Pn»\ldence  in  this,  recocnize<l.  114, 
185,  144.  Hi-j  letter  to  General  Knox,  on  the  delay  of 
receiving  the  certificate  of  his  election,  124.  Hb  tri- 
umphal pn»'.Tej«  to  New  York,  the  seat  of  government, 
125,  i:U.  His  pl.ice*  of  re.-idenee  in  New  York.  8;J, 
fKtU',  1*4,  W\  167,  16S.  Tribute  to,  by  John  Adams. 
President  of  the  Senate,  l-'iS.  Hb  pen?ive  reflectlon.\ 
durln;;  his  triumphal  progress  135.  His  Inauguration, 
i;i^;  the  reli^rious  feeling  indulged  on  the  i.»cca*ion,  13S, 
189.  Particular  de^riplion  of  the  siK'ctHcle,  14«>,  142. 
His  sjieech  in  the  Senate  chamU'r,  142,  144.  The  lefetl- 
vilies  at  the  inauguration,  14,5.  146.  His  rules  for  re- 
ceiving visitors,  and  for  entertaining  company,  149.  He 
gives  no  formal  in\  itations  to  dinner,  164.  Hb  Weclnes 
day  dinner  parties,  217.  Receives  calls,  every  Tues^lay 
afternoon,  165.  Hb  drawing-rooms  o|>en,  from  8  to  10 
o'elock,  p.  iL,  every  Friday,  165.    On  Sundays,  he  at- 


tended church,  and  receivctl  no  company.  151.  Tru« 
account  of  the  institution  of  hb  levees.  151 ;  Mr  Jef- 
ferson's account,  correcttil,  1541,  151.  Receives  New 
Years  cal.s  214,  215.  The  discns^lon  of  the  sobject 
of  hb  official  title,  153,  IM.  Hi*  Ca.inet,  l!?0.  lib  ap- 
pointment of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ISl.  At 
the  request  of  Congress  he  appoints  a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  (>rayer,  ISl,  1S2.  Hb  Eastern 
Tour,  1S3.  2t)2.  Vblts  the  French  fleet  at  B4«ton,  1V2. 
Hb  example  of  punctuality,  to  the  city  troops,  at  B«>s- 
ton,  193.  His  speech  to  Cuogress  (Jan.  S,  '90>,  216,  217 ; 
b  dressed,  on  the  occasion.  In  a  suit  of  American  cloth, 
217.  His  birthday  celebrate<I,  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try, in  1790,  217.  He  signs  the  treaty  made  with  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  hoUb  a  per8i>nal  c«>nference  with 
them,  225.  Hb  Tour  to  Rhode  I.^Oand.  227.  22Sc  Uis 
affecting  fiwewell  ti>  New  York,  22%  230.  Removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Philadelphia.  23^.  2S4^ 
Hb  place  of  resitlence  there,  8i!9;  and  U794)  at  Ger- 
mantown,  815.  Hb  Southern  Tour,  273.  *$a  Hb 
remark  on  the  situation  of  the  southern  country,  and 
the  diNp««ltion  of  the  people,  2s3.  Hb  travelling  car- 
riage, 273,  274,  note.  Vi.Nits  the  grave  of  De  Kalb,  2>2. 
Jefferson.  Hamilton,  and  Edmund  Randolph  entreat 
him  to  serve,  a  second  term,  2S5;  extract  from  Ham- 
ilton's letter,  on  the  occasion,  2S5,  2S7.  His  re-eleclli»n^ 
2S7.  He  b  assaileil,  through  the  public  Journals,  by 
the  democratic  {larty,  296.  801.  Fttrms  a  new  cabinet, 
800.  Hi-*  proclamation  of  neutrality,  in  the  war  be- 
tween Franco  and  England.  293.  Hb  eqniiiage,  when 
going  to  the  Senate,  309.  8ia  Hb  carriage,  attend- 
ants, dress,  and  appearance,  at  the  opening  uf  Ca^d- 
grees.  described  by  Richanl  Ru^h.  811,  812.  He  b 
urged  to  continue  in  office,  a  third  term,  857.  Publblie:^ 
(Sept  "96)  hb  Farewell  Address.  85S.  Hb  hist  me»age 
to  Congress,  Dec.  "96,  859.  Hb  last  levee,  S60l  Hb 
birth-day  celebrate«l  at  Philadelphia,  with  great  enthu- 
»\a>m.  859,  860 ;  a  splendid  ball  on  the  occasion,  de 
scribed  by  Jeremiah  Smith.  860.  He  attends  the  inau- 
guration of  Mr.  Adama,  hb  sacceesor  and  devoted 
frien<l,  863 ;  and  ret  ires  to  Mount  Vermo,  8M.  865u  He 
describes  to  Gen.  Knox  the  emotions  awakened  by  the 
event,  361. 

In  Sot'UtiJ.—  Ue  attends  a  ball  at  Annapolis,  and 
opens  it  with  Mrs.  James  M.icubbin.  4,  noU  •;  the  fete 
in  honor  of  the  Dauphin.  21 ;  the  Inangtiratlon  Ball, 
154, 155;  dance^  in  a  cotillion,  with  Mrs.  Van  Bmgh 
Liringston.  and  also  with  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and.  In  a 
minuet,  with  Mbs  Van  Zandt,  156:  and  attemb  balls  at 
Phllatlelphla  and  Charleston,  279,  810.  Mrs.  Cushings 
account  <if  one  of  his  dinner-parties  831,  332.  He  at- 
tends the  theatre,  15S,  159.  212.  not^,  214.  315;  and  the 
circus,  819.  He  wltne*6es  a  ballo^>n  ascension,  the  fir>t 
in  America,  821.  He  b  present  at  the  commencement 
of  Columbia  ColUgi*,  15S.  In  s<iciety  in  Philadelphia  in 
17S7,  376  His  **  rules  of  cl\llity  and  decent  behavior 
In  ct>mpany,*"  374. 

I7is  Fiitntlti:  he  reveres  Franklin,  222 ;  is  affection- 
ately attached  to  I^ayette  and  his  son,  84,  85,  884, 
8:}5;  Hamilton.  2n>;  Greene,  2S2:  Adams,  :)63.  364 ; 
and  Benjamin  Chew,  2d4.  Enjoye<l  the  society  of  Mrs. 
Caton.  21<»;  Mrs.  Charle*  Carroll,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Phil- 
ips 2t>4,  265.  3:39.  lli-^  playful  letter  to  Cha.*iel'lux,  9. 
noU  ;  and  farewell  letter  to  M.  Geranl  SS;  and  to  M. 
Luzerne,  ih.  See  Jofuithitn  Trumbull,  Knor,  Pickfr- 
ing,  O.  Witlcott,  llumjtkreySy  and  I.ftr. 

Hi* enfmitfi :  Jefferson,  2S9. 293.  note,  35S :  Freneau, 
2?9,  293;  Bache,  857;  Tom  Paine,  860;  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  861;  Genet,  2 '4,  295;  and  others,  8i>l.  Hb  flna' 
letter  to  Jeflferson,  353.  Volney's  unfavorable  opinion 
ot,  838;  Washington's  pithy  note  to  him,  ib.  A  carica- 
ture of;  128,  note.    An  attempt  to  poison  him,  14a,  note. 
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//»  dameaUe  life:  he  visits  lils  aped  mother,  124. 
Hi8  last  interview  wllli  her.  12»,  125;  her  «leatb,  179. 
lib  hiiino  employments,  34;  imr>stentatious  mo<lc 
of  llxinc,  2(i«;  iiuMleratc  wi.she^  241;  furniture,  107, 
214;  j<TV.int5,  149,  »io/^  243.247;  Interest  in  minute 
(K'tailsof  hou.*«clio1<I  aflairs,24<l,  245;  customtif  liaving 
but  one  ilisli  of  meat,  1C5;  iiuMlerate  \\*e  of  wine,  165; 
<lre*.s  IGl,  2^9 ;  cnrly  hour  ut  rctlrlnj.',  216.  Ills  daily 
life  at  Mount  Vomoii,  806.  lli'»  considerate  regard  fur 
Mrs.  \V.'8  comfort,  164.  247,  24'>». 

///*  Hflif/Utua  ChararUr :  !ie  reftiscs  to  see  compa- 
ny, on  Sun<lays  149 ;  habitually  recojinlatei  the  Provi- 
dence of  GimI,  4, 5 ;  stateilly  attend.s  public  worship  151, 
IM,  19(».  19(;,  226,  280,  810;  says  Grace  at  table,  U\4. 
He  atfentls  prayers  at  SL  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York, 
iuimediately  aAer  his  Inno^ruration,  144.  Ho  appoints 
a  <lny  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  1S2.  His 
habit  of  ^[M^nding  an  hoi:r  in  moditAtiun,  beforu  retir- 
ing, an»i  iH'Aire  breakfast.  152. 

Ili^  ficflliiing  health.  17S,  211,  22S,  278.  His  natural 
i(n|»etu'>sity,  3(>5.  His  remarkable  helf-control,  290, 302. 
Ill*  calm  views  of  death.  179      Ills  death,  366. 

Portraits  of  him,  by  Trumbull,  225,  279,  a%3.  354; 
Stuart,  :V>5,  note ;  Pine,  851 ;  Du  Cimetlere,  852 ;  Fulton, 
852;  Dunlap,  i'A,-  Wright,  lA.;  Savage,  5J58;  Madame 
de  Brehan.  ih.;  Shurpless,  :J56:  Charles  W.  Pcale,855; 
James  Peale,  ih. ;  ami  liembrandt  Peale,  if>.  Basts 
of  him.  by  Houdon,  85:j:  Gallagher,  856;  and  Eccles- 
ton,  850.  Engravings  of  him,  855.  Medallion  portrait 
of  him,  150. 

Tributes  to  him,  by  .Tohn  Adams,  868 :  Alfleri,  374; 
Kr^kine,  874;  Fox,  374:  Frederick  of  Prussia,  146: 
Minibeau.  812;  Na[K)leon,  146;  and  the  author,  67. 

His  ivrsonal  apjiearancc  descrlbwl,  by  Cbastellox, 
872;  l)uma.<i,  871 :  Mandrillon,  878;  Itobin,372;  Uu&h, 
812;  Mrs.  Wallace,  8<iy;  Wansey,  812. 

His  influence  on  the  destiny  of  tiio  U.  S.,  47 

,  Mrs.,  not  preN.'nt  at  the  Inauguration,  161 ;  her  jour- 
ney from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York,  161,  162,  163, 
104;  her  reception  by  Washinarton  at  New  York,  164; 
her  levees.  15«»,  Hm,  -215,  216.  27i>.  818.  The  democrats 
object  to  them,  818.  She  is  not  at  the  Inauguration 
Bull,  157 ;  un<l  never  at  a  ball,  after  the  Kevohttion.  in 
New  York.  2t»4.  Slie  recpiires  due  atti^ntion  to  the  eti- 
(iUctio  of  refined  society,  1>*5,  notr.  Her  cu^'tom  of  re- 
iiirnin::  \  i^its,  <»n  the  third  day,  810.  She  is  present  at 
tlie  delivery  of  Hamilton's  oration  on  General  Greene, 
17>.  Her  most  intimate  friencbs  8^32,  887.  Her  letter 
to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  199,  202.  She  always  spoke  of 
Washincton  as  "  the  General,"  216.  Her  grandchild ron, 
Un2.  A  rellection  upon  the  fact  of  Washington's  having 
no  children,  10i»,  Mrs.  W.,  her  i)ersonal  appearance, 
150;  .ind  manners,  810;  described  by  Chastellux,  160; 
and  by  Warist-y,  818,  Portraits  of  lier,  by  Wo(daston, 
159;  an<l  Trumbull,  818.  Biographical  notice  of  her, 
159.  100. 

Watifiiri{/ti/n,  Mildred,  dau^liter  of  Augustine,  marries 
Thomas  I^e,  105. 

Wdtkinn,  John  W.,  marries  Judith,  daughter  of  Governor 
Wm.  Livlnyrston,  97. 

Wiitnou,  John  F.,  the  antiquary,  corrected,  289,  240. 

WiittM,  J«»hn,  Si-n.,  of  New  York,  his  house  escajied  the 
ravages  of  the  great  flre  (Sept.  21,  70),  28. 

,  J«ihn.  Uecorder  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  So- 
cial Club,  149,  vote.  One  of  the  Alt<»rney»  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  175.  Takes  i»art  in  tlie  "Constitution 
celebration,"  llu.     Is  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invltallon-llst,  99. 

,  I.Ady  .Mary,  daughter  of  La<ly  Stirling,  pays  lier 

compliments  to  Mrs.  Washington,  164.  Is  at  the  Inau- 
guration Ball,  155.  Sho  and  Mr.  liobert  W.,  her  hus- 
tMind,  are  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-lUt,  99,  not*. 


Wayne,  General  Anthony,  is  in  favor  of  tolerating  theatres, 
218.     His  rewptlon  of  Washington,  in  Georgia,  2*>. 

WrhBter,  Daniel,  his  favorable  mention  of  John  Bradford 
Wallace,  810,  note.    His  eloquence  referred  to,  806. 

,  Noah,  of  Connecticut,  classmate  of  Oliver  Wolcott, 

205,  206.  Marries  Miss  Grecnleaf;  104.  Takes  i^art  in 
the  **C*»nvention-celebration,"  110. 

Welcome,  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  William  Penn 
comes  to  America,  11. 

WeUedep,  Sir  Artliur,  209,  note  *.  Marquis  and  Marchion- 
ess,  ib.    See  Caton. 

WenticortJt^  Governor,  the  associations  of  his  ancient  man- 
sion, 192,  note,  197. 

WertmOUer,  the  pf»rtrait  of  Washington  which  he  is  said  to 
have  painted,  855. 

We4tt,  Benjandii,  of  New  Ilamitshirc,  Member  of  Congreeis 
17S9,  166,  note. 

,  Benjamin,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  his 

opinion  of  the  merits  of  Malbone,  as  an  artist,  856u 

Wtt  Qiuikerit,  import  of  the  term,  269. 

WheuU,  I.Ady,  widow  of  Sir  Jacob  Wheate,  a  British  offi- 
cer, 81. 

WheatUy,  Philli<s  of  Boston,  an  African,  her  poetry  oom- 
mended  by  Abbe  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  349. 

Wheaton,  Joseph,  of  Georgia,  Member  of  Congress,  io  1789, 
167,  noU. 

Whit^,  Kev.  (afterward  Riglit  Rev.  Dr.)  William,  Ghapfadn 
to  C<ingress,  255.  One  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen 
in  Philadelphia,  266.  Offleiates  at  the  marriage  of 
Wm.  Bingham  and  Miss  Willing,  255 ;  and  of  M.  do 
Marbois  an<I  Mt.ss  Moore,  81,  note^  Is  present  at 
Washington's  farewell  dinner,  and  gives  an  acooant  of 
it,  862. 

,  Rear  Admiral,  and  Lieut  General  (of  the  British 

arn)y),  brothers  of  Lady  Hayes,  210. 

family,  of  Philadelphia,  loyalists  16.    Thomas  W., 

a  subscriber  to  the  Philadelphia  dancing  assembly, 
174S,  18.  Mrs.  Thomas  W.,  and  Miss  Sophia  W., 
among  the  PhiUulelphia  **  belles  and  dames,**  of 
1757,  18. 

,  Alexander,  of  Virginia,  Member  of  CongralB,  in 

17S9, 166,  note. 

,  family,  of  New  York,  yny  conspicuous,  210.  Hen- 
ry, and  the  Misses,  2^^  81,  210,  note. 

Whiilovk\  Mrs.,  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  an  actress  on  tho 
Philadelphia  stage,  814,817. 

Whitney,  Ell,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  347. 

WigufiU,  Mr.,  Manager  of  the  now  theatre  at  Philadelphia, 
218,  815.     His  difference  with  Mrs.  Binjiham,  818. 

Wig»,  much  worn  by  gentlemen  in  America,  in  1786,  46. 
WUlcock»,  John,  a  subscriber  for  the  Phila«Ieli>hta  dancing 
a.*«tembly,  in  1748.     Mrs.  W.,  one  of  Uio  Philadelphia 
"dames,"  in  1757,  18. 

Willett,  family,  of  New  York,  residence  of,  38,  nots. 

,  Colonel  Marinus,  the  success  of  his  mission  to  the 

Creek  Indian.s  224. 
Williittnson,  Dr.  Hugh,  of  North  Carolina,  delegate  to  the 
"Convention,"  70.  Marries  Miss  Apthorp,  108.  Is  in 
Mrs.  Jay's  Invitation-list  99,  note.  History,  character, 
and  personal  appearance  of,  71.  Conduct  towards  Ce- 
racchi,  the  sculptor,  854. 
William  and  Mary  College,  tia\fi  of,  tX  ihe  beginning  of 

the  Revolution,  7. 
WiUing,  Charles,  of  Philadelphia,  founder  of  the  Willing 
family  in  America,  15.    Notice  of,  14.    Mrs.  Anne,  his 
wife,  15.    See  notices  of  members  of  the  fandly,  18, 14, 
15,  16,  258,  255,  260. 

,  Thomas,  Washington  dines  with,  876.    Epitaph  on, 

by  Horace  Binney,  16. 
Wilmington,  Delaware.    See  Montgomtry  and  Vining, 
WUwn  James,  of  Pennsylvania,  delegate  to  the"OonYen- 
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tion,**  6ft.  Chairmftn  of  tbe  CommlttM  that  reported 
the  CoMtltation,  181.  Ills  oration  mt  tho  PhiUKldpbU 
**C(iD>itltution-e«'lobration,^  107.    Character  of;  7Sc 

WiH*viH»p,ytU»Vlwhe,  oneof  tho  Philadelphia  **bolieis*' 
In  17M,  18. 

Wingiitf,  i*ainc,  (if  New  Ilampahlro,  U.  S.  8enat«>r,  In  1789, 
]6«,  Mr^A  91,  va.  iH^tf^  19&.  IXswribes  a  dinncr-i»arty, 
at  \Vashin:rti>ir»  liuu>4*,  164 

Winthrop  fainily,  of  Ik)>tun.  ancient  and  dlitinfntobed,  8. 

,  Ko»H-rt  1\,  hlniIt-KTli.tlon<if  Sir  John  Temple,  M. 

Son  of  ^ir  Julin  s  beautiful  daughter,  10,  noU  * 

lariiily,  of  New  York,  tories,  their  nvldenee  In  Wall 

Btret-t,  81 1. 

WiteAeart,  K..  a  subxribcr  to  tho  Phllatlolphla  dancing  a»- 
acnibly,  In  1748, 1»,  noU. 

WUt4ir,  Dr.  ( a^par,  of  I'liilailclphla,  2C7.  Marries  Mlas 
Marshall,  KU. 

WlthernjHMfn,  Itev.  Dr..  Pro^Ment  of  Nawan  Hall  (College 
of  New  Jersey),  »2,  99,  noU.  PeruilU  students  to 
perve  in  the  KfV4ilutii»nary  war,  7(X 

Wolci/tt  fAinJIy,  of  Connecticut,  notice  of,  2ftl  Henry, 
HnRir,  Oliver,  and  tiie  mcond  Oliver,  204.  Tho  flrnt 
OlivtT,  the  bii;nor  of  the  Declaration  of  Indc|iendence, 
2t»4. 

,  Oliver,  the  Second  (Secretary  of  tho  Treasur}-),  his 

cla.•(Mnate^  2<)4,  2<i.\  Hh  letters  on  tlie  ct>^t  of  IMng 
in  New  York,  2m}:  and  In  Phl!a«1elphil^  237,  S-IS.  Ap- 
pointei'  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  800.  Learns  fh)»i 
Mr.  llammoi.d  the  fact  of  lUiidolph'B  treachery,  802 ; 
and  Inftirins  the  Proiildent  of  It,  8(i8.  IIU  account  of 
Georf^'e  llaminond.  8i4;  and  .M.  Adet,  3i9  ;  and  of  tbe 
yellow  fever  In  Philailelphia,  In   1792,  814u 

,  Mn*.  Oliver.  Is  a4'coni|iaiiie<l  by  Mrs.  Sui^an  Wallace, 

to  one  of  Mrs.  Wiisliintft«>n"B  drnwinii-rooins.  810.  Anec- 
dote of  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.  Li»ton,  In  relation  to  her, 
SU.  The  Itev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwljrhi'.s  oididon  of  her, 
ih.  Juilge  llopklnson'd  account  of  Mr.  aod  Mrs. 
W.,  844. 

,  .Ml»s  youngest  sister  of  Oliver  W.,  is  a  celebrated 

iH'auty,  844.    Marrli'A  Chauncey  Goodrich,  ih. 

Wvl/t\  Mi.'«  Sabina,  marrii^  Hugh  II.  Ureckunridge  (after- 
wards Judtre  Breckenrldge),  207,  notr. 

Wuftifu,  American,  iityle  of  the  dre!«»  oC  In  17S9,  155,  tiot^. 
IlochamU'au  and  BriA<4>t  char^  them  with  extrava- 
gance In  d^•5^  267.    Many  Britbh  officers  marry,  4, 


nnU.  Schools  fur,  i^  th«  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
7.  Chaneteristics  of  the  more  elevated  class  of;  269. 
See  SoeMy. 

Wood^  Wm.  &,  the  actor,  his  "*  Personal  Recollections  of 
the  Stage,*'  quoted.  818L  «u)«ik 

WooticHtUr^  the  American,  TalleTrand's  admirable  sketch 
oi;882. 

WooJrop,  Mba  SaUy,  one  of  the  PbikdelphU  **  belles,*"  in 
1757,  18 

WooiaHan,  John,  painter,  851.  Pnrtrmits  of  Mra  CastU  and 
Mrw.  Smith  by,  159.  Notice  ot  159,  note  ;  by  DunUp, 
Hobbes,  Walpole.  and  O.  W.  P.  Cnstla,  ib,  Yerwa  to, 
by  Francis  Hopklnson.  159.  noU.  Portrait  by  (in  the 
Britiiih  Museum),  of  Thomas  Brittan,  ^6. 

WorcfMer^  the  bishop  of,  who  prcferretl  bacon  to  Shake- 
speare, 218. 

Wright,  Jo«o[ih,  portrait  of  Wafihington  by,  852. 

,  family,  <»f  New  York,  resldenc€'  of,  88,  »!/>/<». 

Wynkwtp,  Henry,  of  Pennsylvania.  mem!>er  <if  Congreaa, 
in  17S9, 166.  n«<<*.  Referre<l  to  in  a  converimtion  on  the 
Fubject  of  tlie  official  title  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  158, 
154. 

Wjfnnt  family,  of  PhllailelphU,  of  the  elder  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial aristocracy,  11. 

Wythe,  George,  Ciiancellor  of  Vlrg^nU^  282,  27."V.  Delegate 
to  the  **  Convention,**  67.  Signer  of  the  Declaratii*n  of 
I  ndependence.  6S.  Remarkable  character  of  his  mother, 
67.  History,  character,  and  personal  appearance  of;  67, 
6iJ,69. 

Y. 

YttU  College,  New  Hav^n,  »«t.nte  <»f,  at  tlie  beflnninc  of  lb* 
Revolutl«>n.  7.  llov.  Dr.  Stiles,  President  «C  dellrersa 
Latin  oration  on  tho  character  of  Dr.  Franklin,  22S. 

YoU*,  Juil^e.  in  Mrs.  Jay's  Invitatlon-Ilst,  99,  note. 

YflUiw  fever.  In  Pliilailelphia,  In  1798,  31 4.  Acctrant  of  it, 
by  Oliver  Wolcott,  814;  and  by  Brockden  Brown, 814, 
note. 

York-town,  Wa>Idngton  e«>es  to.  attende<l  by  Rochambeau,  6. 

Yrujo,  Don  Carlo%  Mnrqnls  d',  Spanlsli  Minlst4*r,  snceeeds 
Don  F.  Jauiulenne^  882.  Ills  vlnit  (1796)  to  Wa^^lngr- 
ton,  at  Mount  Vernon,  •%'i2.  Washington's  letter  to 
Pickering  on  the  oc(«.^|on,  :^2.  Marries  dally  McRean, 
1^7,  888. 
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